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PREFACE. 



IN introducing a new Work to the Public, it is expect- 
ed that some account should be given of its incep- 
tion, design, scope, and prosecution. 

Whilst delivering a course of lectures two years 
since in Providence, on Mediasval History, I found no 
geographical work in English Literature, illustrating 
that period to which I could refer. This want suggested 
the present work 

The Geography of the Ancient World presents no 
such deficiency, having been elucidated since the seven- 
teenth century by the master-minds of Cellarius, Clu- 
verius, Danville, and still more recently by Ken- 
nel, Mannert, Heeren, Uckert, and others. Much 
light has also been thrown on the remote ages of civili- 
zation by the late philological discoveries in Egypt and 
Persia, and the excavations of Nineveh. 

Yet the no less important period of the Middle 
Ages, though so thoroughly investigated by the modem 
Historian, has still remained comparatively neglected by 
the Greographer. 

MedisBval Atlases have been published by C. Kruse 
(translated into French by Felix Ansart) and by Charles 
Spruner ; but these being defective in letter-press, con- 
taining only scanty notes, and mere dry, historical 
tables, leave the student to depend on his own re- 
sources in the explanation of the maps. 

Thus no general comprehensive Geography, embra- 
cing the mediaeval times down to the- close of the 
fifteenth century, has yet appeared to supply the want 
which must be felt by every student of Gibbon, Hal- 
lam, Sismondi, Guizot, and the other numerous writers 
treating of that era. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that my collectanea, 
made during my long residence in Italy and Greece, 
ti^ther with my notes of travel in the East — ^partly em- 
bodied in my Providence Lectures — ^might furnish me 
with ample materials for the composition of a work 
which would supply, at least in part, the wants of the 
studeut of Mediaeval History. 

Having met with encouragement from my publish- 
ers, the idea has been carried out, and I now oflfer to 
the public the " World in the Middle Ages." 

I have attempted to present an accurate geographi- 
cal description of the world dming the different periods 
of time from the ultimate division of the Roman Em- 
pire at the death of Theodosius the Great, a.d. 395, 
down to the conquest of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Turks in the East, and the discovery of America in the 
West. 

That the dry details of Geography might not be- 
come tedious, I have occasionally introduced personal 



sketches, and notices of mediaeval institutions, with side- 
glances at the religions, languages, and literatures of the 
dift'erent nations. 

I have endeavored likewise to give that prominence 
to the Scandinavians, the Sclavonians, Tartars, and 
other Eastern tribes which their important influence on 
history demands ; but which hitherto has been denied 
them. 

In the Geography of Ecclesiastical Histoiy, I have 
followed Rev. John E. Wiltsch. I have entered into 
more than usual detail on the Byzantine Empire, 
Greece, and the Eastern States, both with the hope of 
illustrating the brilliant pages of Gibbon and the 
Chroniclers of the Crusades ; and in view of the impor- 
tant part which these Countries are about to act in the 
present crisis that seems to threaten the entire political 
system of Europe. 

I am indebted for the selection of my maps, to Pro- 
fessor George W. Greene's translation of Dr. Spruner's 
great Historical Atlas. 

For my authorities, I refer the reader to the foot- 
notes, and the list of authors on the closing page of the 
Work. I have also carefully compiled BKstorical and 
Geographical Indices, referring to the number of the 
paragraph in every instance where the name occurs. 

I would ask the kind forbearance of the Public with 
regard to some occasional foreign expressions or timis 
of thought, which possibly may betray the author as a 
Dane. 

If this, my first attempt in the field of Historical 
Geography, should be favorably received by the Public, 
I might perhaps find myself emboldened to undertake 
the still more arduous task of preparing an Historical 
Geography of the Modem Worlds uniform with the pre- 
sent. 

This would embrace, not only the geographical 
changes and political revolutions of modem Europe 
during the last three centuries, but likewise the highly 
important Colonial Geography of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. Especial attention would then be devoted to the 
rise, progress, emancipation, and gigantic development 
of the Republic of the United States. 

The materials for such an undertaking are in part 
collected, the plan laid down, the maps selected, and I 
only await the encouragement of the Literary Republic 
to carry my ideas into execution. 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON MEDIEVAL GEOGRAPHY ; THE 
GREAT HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
OF THAT PERIOD. 

1. General Remarks. — The Middle Age is the period dur- 
ing which nearly all the states, at the present day figuring on 
the world's stage, had their origin and development. The 
study of the political geography of those times, is therefore of 
the highest importance to the student of universal history, in 
order that he may fully understand and bring before his 
mind's eye, as it were, the feudal institutions and divisions, 
the relations of the nations to one another, and the successive 
changes by revolutions and conquests which took place in 
every part of the old world. But the details of such an his- 
torical geography, in which we should attempt to follow up 
every temporary change, extension or diminution of territory, 
in the single states and nations, would not only be immense 
and dif&cult to combine, but we would often be in want of the 
necessary materials. From the chroniclers of those remote 
times, we obtain but scanty and very imperfect information ; 
they were themselves deficient in the most simple geographical 
knowledge ; the few data, which they fbmish here and there, 
are often erroneous or uncertain, mostly full of wonders and 
superstitions from the hearsay repetitions of credulous travel- 
lers, pilgrims or crusaders. Sometimes their reports disagree 
with the physical geography of the countries, or are contra- 
dicted by the relations of other writers of the same time. 

We shall therefore limit our manual of medieval geogra- 
phy, to a general description of the political position of Eu- 
rope, and the adjacent parts of western Asia and northern 
Africa, during eight of the most important periods of universal 
history, between the fourth and the sixteenth centuries, which 
are illustrated by the annexed six general historical maps. 

2. General Division of Medieval Geography. 

Period I. — The political geography of the Roman Em- 
pircj after its final division into eastern and western Rome, be- 
tween the emperors Arcadius and Honorius in a. d. 395. It 
exhibits, likewise, the geographical and ethnographical posi- 
tion of all the different Barbarian nations of the north and 
east, towards the close of the fourth century, immediately before 



the beginning of the great migration, the successive develop- 
ment of which forms, as it were, the separate periods of medie- 
val geography. 

Period II. — The political geography of Europe and the 
adjacent parts of Asia and Africa at the beginning of the sixth 
century, before the accession of Justinian L in a. d. 527. It 
presents the results of the first period of the great migration 
of the northern nations, and their settlements in the provinces 
of the then no longer existing western Roman empire. 

Period III. — The political geography of Europe towards 
the close of the sixth century, after the conquest of central 
Europe by tJie Avars, and of Italy by tJie Lomhards^ forming 
the termination of the second period of the great migrations 
from the north and the east. 

Period IV. — The political geography of Europe, western 
and central Asia, and northern Africa, at the beginning of the 
ninth century during the reign of Charlemagne, and the 
highest development of the Saraxxnic Empire under the 
Abbasid Caliphs of Bagdad and the Ommiyad Emirs of 
Cordova. 

Period V. — The political geography of all the states in 
Europe, western Asia and northern Africa, at the death of the 
Emperor Otho the Great, about a. d. 973, at the time of the 
final constitution and consolidation of nearly all the great Eu- 
ropean states, which later take a prominent part in the politi- 
cal events of Europe. 

Period VI. — The political geography of the old world, 
during the times of the Crusades, from the close of the 
eleventh to the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Period VII. — The political geography of Europe and 
Asia towards the close of the fourteenth century, at the time 
of the feudal wars between the English and French Croums, 
the progress of the Ottoman Turks, and the widest extent 
of the Mongol empire of Tamerlane, 

Period VIII. — The political geography of Europe and 
western Asia towards the close of the fifteenth century, after 
the destruction of the Byzantine Empire in a. d. 1453, the 
reorganization of the Crerm>an Empire by Maximilian, the 
extinction of the Moorish Kingdom of Granada and the 
discovery of America in a. d. 1492. 

These eight general periods are delineated in the accom- 
panying Atlas of six historical maps. The 1st and 2d Pe- 
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riods are each represented in their proper maps. The 3d 
Period embraces the second and the third maps. The 4tli, 
5th, and 6th Periods have each their own maps, while for 
the last two Periods, the 7th and 8th, one general map, illus- 
trating the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was thought 
sufficient. 

In order to facilitate the general survey, and tbe compari- 
son of one map with another, we have carefully given the same 
color to all the leading nations in the different succeeding 
periods. Thus, for instance, the student will find crimson 
throughout all the maps for the Greek or Byzantine empire ; 
yellow for all the Germanic and Scandinavian natiuns ; violet 
as a general color for the Slavic or Sclavoniaii tribes ; dark 
green for the Chudish or Finnish races ; blue for the Saracens 
or Arabs ; sea green for the Huns ; orange for the Chazars, 
and minium red for their Tartar brothers, the Turks. Simi- 
lar modifications of color go through all the maps to indicate 
the subdivisions of Britons, Scots, Picts, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, 
Swedes, and others. In the single maps will be found only 
those divisions, cities, battle-fields, &c., which belong to the 
period reviewed ; a few names have unhappily been left out, 
either by the inattention of the draughtsman, or the want of 
space, but they will be mentioned, and their position fixed in 
the text of our manual. Only the most important mountam 
chains, dividing the countries, have been given, because the 
complete detail of physical geography would have rendered the 
names less distinct on maps of so small a scale, and the stu- 
dent is therefore requested to compare our historical maps 
with some accurate maps of the common modern geography. 
Finally, we have been particularly careful to give the ancient 
Greek, Roman, Arabic or Barbaric names of countries, cities, 
mountains, rivers, exactly as they were used at the time, with 
their modern name, affixed, and to follow up the progressing 
changes faithfully, during every period of the middle ages, 
in order to accustom the attentive student to the gradual 
formation of so many names, the etymology of which, would 
otherwise be difficult to understand. For the same reason we 
have attempted to enliven our geographical survey by some 
few characteristic sketches of the different nationalities, Scandi- 
navian, Sclavonian, and others, and we have paid the most care- 
ful attention to the chronological accuracy of the dates given, that 
our essay on political geography might serve at the same time, 
the purposes of an historical Guide through the maze of the 
middle ages. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

rrS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY UNDER ARCADIUS AND 
nONORIUS. 

THE WORLD OF THE BARBARIANS. 

ITS GEOGRAPHrCAL AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
BEFORE THE GREAT INVASION, A. D. 876. 

§ I. THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

3. Limits. — We present in this map the extent of the Ro- 
man empire in the course of the fourth century. At the death 
of Theodosius, in the year 395 of our era, it still had nearly the 
same frontiers as xmder Augustus, about 14 b. c. The con- 
qnests of Trajan, between a. d. 103-1 IG, extended the empire be- 
yond the Danube by the subjugation of Z>aaa (the present Tran- 
sylvania, Moldavia,and Wallachia). In the east the Romans had 



taken possession of tbe nortbern part of Media^ Ar77ienia^ all 
Assyria^ Babylonia, and Arabia Petrcea, and they bad com- 
mercial establishments and garrisons along the Red Sea, as 
far as Muza (Mocha), and Athana (Aden), on the Arabian 
coast. Yet these brilliant acquisitions were already given up 
by the peaceable Hadrian; and the Syrian desert, the Eu- 
phrates, the upper Tigris, Moimt Taurus, and Mount Caucasus 
remained henceforth the farthest eastern frontier of tbe empire, 
against the Parthians and New Persians. Thus the events of 
the time had proved the wisdom of Theodosius, who gave the 
prudent advice to his successors never to exceed those limits, 
which it seemed that nature herself had assigned for tbe Ro- 
man sway : — on the north they were Mount Caucasus, the 
Fontus Euxinus or Black Sea, the Danube, tbe Rhine, the 
North Sea, and, in the island of Britain, the wall of Hadrian 
— the Picts' wall— extending from the Tyne across to the 
bay of Solway, near Carlisle. Tbe waves of the Atlantic 
secured the west, and the burning sands of the great Li- 
byan desert, the southern borders of the empire. But these 
immense frontier-lines had already been invaded by the Bar- 
barians in the north ; a great part of Gaul lay in ruins, and 
we shall, hi another place, indicate the settlements which 
the warlike tribes had obtained within the bosom of the em- 
pire itself. 

4. Division. — At an earlier period the Roman state had 
been divided into Senatorial and Imperial provinces. With 
Diocletian, in a. d. 285, begins the time of divisions: first,into 
tetrarchics, then, under Constantine, into dioceses with different 
modifications, until, at the decease of Theodosius, the final 
separation into an Eastern and Western empire becomes de- 
finitive, and continues until the overthrow of western Rome in 
A. D. 47G. 

5. Subdivisions. — Each of the two empires was divided 
into Frcefectures, governed by praetorial pra^fects nominated by 
the emperor. Every one of these pracfectures was again subdi- 
vided into dioceses — dimceses — under vicars — vicarii— or vice- 
pra3fects, who received their orders from the praefects. The dio- 
ceses had again their provinces — provinci^ — and their regions 
— regiones — all according to their importance or position, and 
were ruled by proconsuls, consulars, presidents or correctors. 
Constantinople and Rome were the capitals ; but they enjoyed 
the privilege of being excluded from the provincial division, and 
had their own peculiar administration and governor, who, un- 
der the name of city-prajfect — prcefectus urbis — enjoyed a 
power similar, at least, to that of the prsetorial prsefects. In 
all the frontier provinces and garrisoned towns, there were, 
besides, military commanders, called counts — comites — and 
dukes — duces — at the head of the troops. 

I. THE EASTERN EMPIRE. 

6. Limits. — It was separated from the western empire 
in Europe, by the rivers Ihinus (now the black Drin), a 
tributary of the Save in Moesia and by the Barbana (now Bo- 
jana) which discharges itself into the lake Labeatis (now of 
Scutari or Scodra) ; in Africa, by the great Syrtis and the 
deserts, extending southward into the interior. On the north 
side of the Pontus Euxinus, the southern coast of the Chet' 
sonesus Taurica (now the Crimea), with the towns of CJierson 
(now Sevastopol) and Theodosia (now CafiFa), belonged like- 
wise to the eastern empire. 

7. Capital. — Constantinople, founded by Constantine in 
330, on the site of Byzantium, in antiquity, a rich and flour- 
ishing town, which, however, during the civil wars between 
Severus and Gallienus, in a. d. 196, had suffered a great deso- 
lation. The particular advantage and beauty of its situation, 
on a projecting triangle, formed by the Bosphoms, the Propon- 
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Hadrian then established a new Roman Colony on the ruins ; 
a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus rose on Mount Moriah, and 
statues of Venus and other Roman idols, as if in mockery, 
crowned the Calvary and Golgotha ; nay, the name of Jerusa- 
lem was anathematized, and the Roman settlement was named 
Aelia Capitolina. But with the spread of Christianity, the 
pilgrims began to flock to Jerusalem ; the idols and heathen 
temples were destroyed ; Constantine and his mother, the pious 
Helena, erected splendid churches and hospitals for the recep- 
tion of the pilgrims at Jerusalem and Bethlehem in 326. Saint 
Hilarion brought his hermits with him from the Thebais in 
Egypt, and then the wilderness of Judah, the shores of the 
Dead Sea, and the valley of Jordan, became inhabited by 
thousands of recluses ; these austere anchorites lived in the 
natural grottoes and caverns on .the dreary mountains, and 
united for worship in their conmion sanctuaries or luura^ 
which afterwards, by Pachymius, were placed under a severer 
monastic discipline as kowo^ul or monasteries. At the 
time we speak of (395) Santa Paula, the noble Roman lady, 
and her pious daughter Eustochium, were building nunneries 
in Bethlehem;' St. Eusebius had just been buried in the 
sepulchral vault of the grotto of the Nativity, and his disciple 
St Jerome, was then occupied in his rock-chamber with his 
Latin translation of the Sacred Scriptures, while the Goths 
were devastating Rome and Italy. A century later St. Sa- 
bas founded his celebrated monastery in the valley of the 
KidronJ^ 

III. pAL^STiNA Secunda, cast ot tho former, com- 
prehended Samaria, Galilee, and part of the Decapolis 
beyond Jordan. Its metropolis was Scythopohs, the ancient 
Bethshean (now Tell Beisan), situated in the valley of Jezrecl, 
near the Jordan, with an Episcopal see and a celebrated mo- 
nastery. 

lY. Arabia, oast of the Jordan, consisted of the ancient 
Itursea, Trachonitis, Auranitis and Batanaca, bordering upon 
the great desert, with the metropolis Bostra (now Basra). 
The governor united the titles of Duke and President, and 
oomnuinded the troops on the frontier. 

V. Phcenicia Maritima extended along Mount Lebanon 
and the sea. Its earlier metropolis was the old Phoenician 
Tyr — Tyrtti— {now Sour), on its peninsula ; later, however, 
under the younger Theodosius, Berytus (now Beirut), the seat 
of the celebrated Roman law-school, obtained that dignity. 

VI. Phcenicia Libani or Libanesia (Libanensis)^ on the 
cast of Mount Lebanon, consisted of the ancient Coele-Syria 
and Palmyrene. Its capital was the magnificent and populous 
city of Damascus in its fertile plain, at the base of the Anti- 
Lebanon, and already at that period celebrated for its manu- 
factures of arms. Northward on the Orontes lay Emesa (now 
Hems), which had risen on the downfall of Palmyra in the war 
between Queen Zenobia and Aurelian, a. d. 275. The latter 
city, in the desert toward the Euphrates, had lost its wealth 
and splendor, though it still remained the great resting-place 
for the caravans from the east. 

12. VII. Syria Secunda or Salutaris^ the ancient Apa- 
mene, lay north of the former, with its metropolis Apamea 

" Santa Paula died in 404. We copied the beautiful inscription on her 
Kepiilciire in the grotto of the Nativity, during our visit to Betliloheui. 

AdxpicU aiigu*tum prceciaa in rape tteptdcrum ? 
Iloapiiinm Panla «/, coeleHtia rcffiia tnirritif. 
Fratrem^ coyuato*^ Roinain pntriamqne rdlnqHrtm 
JJiviiian nobolein Betlilehcmitt: condiinr autro. 
Ilic priescpe tuum^ ChrUie^ atqne hir mi/xtica Maffi 
Afnnera portantcs, hominiqtic Droqne dcdere. 
^ Interesting details on the condition of Jerusalem during the early 

ChriBtian centuries are given in Prof. Rohinson's Biblical Researches 

in Palestine. Vol. IF., pace .S-27. 



(now Famieh), in a strong position on a lake formed by the 
river Orontes. 

VIII. Syria Prima or Consuiaris, on the northern slope 
of Mount Lebanon, possessed the largest and most populona 
city of the diocese, splendid Antioch (now Andakieh), on the 
Orontes, surrounded by gardens, vineyards and olive groyes, 
the seat of all the delights and glitter of the East. It was the 
metropolis of the province, and the residence of the count ; 
and here were the arsenals and military d6p6ts of the em- 
pire. 

IX. Syria Eupiiratensis was situated west of the Eu- 
phrates, and contained the ancient Cyrrhestice and Commagene, 
with the metropolis Hierapolis, syr. Batnbyce (now Mam- 
besch), at a short distance from the Euphrates (now Frat). 

13. X. OsRHOENE, east of the former, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and the outskirts of the Empire, was then the 
contested battle-field with the Persians. It had formed part of 
the ancient Mesopotamia, and was defended toward the Tigris 
by the two celebrated fortresses of Nisibis and Dara, whieh, 
however, alternately were conquered by the Persians, or re- 
taken by the Romans. Edessa, called Cailirrkoe, from her 
pleasant springs (now Orfah), the metropolis, was likewise 
strongly fortified, and contained celebrated shield and armor 
factories, and the arsenals and d6p6ts for the armies on the 
Persian frontier. On the southeast of Edessa lay Theo- 
dosiopoHs^ the ancient Resain, rebuilt by the emperor whose 
name it took, in a rich and well watered region. 

XI. Mesopotamia, on the northeastern frontier, was form- 
ed of that small strip of the ancient province of Mesopotamia 
called SopJ^ne^ between the upper Euphrates and Tigris with 
the metropolis Amida (now Diabekir). 

14. XII. CiLiciA Secunda, the eastern part of the ancient 
Cilida campestris^ the fertile and beautiful plain between 
the high mountain ranges of Amanus and Tavrtts^ with the 
metropolis Axazarbus (now Ak-SaraJ), on the river Pyratnus. 

XIII. Cilicia Prima formed the rest, or the western part 
of the ancient Cilicia camjycstris^ with the rich and commer- 
cial metropolis Tarsus on the Cydnus. 

XIV. IsAuniA, west of Cilicia Prima, comprised both the 
ancient Isauria and Ci/icia Trachaa. The mountaineers of 
this rugged and barren country still retained their old roving 
habits, wherefore a Count at the head of two legions united 
here the military and civil command. The metropolis was 
Seleucia Trach.i:a (now Selefkieh), situated on the coast op- 
posite to the island of Cyprus. 

XV. The island of Cyprus, separated from the mainland 
of Asia Minor by the Cilician Straits — Aulon Cilicius — ^was 
still populous and highly cultivated ; and its metropolis Sala- 
mis, on the eastern coast, had recently taken the name of one 
of the sons of Constantine, and was called Constantia (now 
Costanza). 

15. Diocese of Egypt. — This diocese, the richest and 
most important of the empire, on account of its immense ex- 
port of grains for the provision of Constantinople, was governed 
by a Pnofcct with the title of AugustaiiSj and a rank immedi- 
ately following that of the Comes Orientis ; but as he could 
only be chosen from the order of the Roman Knights — Equites 
— the six provinces under his diocese — Libya superior, Libya 
inferior, Thebais, Egypt Proper, Arcadia, and Augustamnica — 

I were not governed by Consulars, but the five first by Presi- 
I dents, and the last by a Corrector. A military Count, with two 

Dukes and bodies of troops, was stationed in Egypt proper, 

; for the defence of the frontiers of Libya superior and Thebais. 

H5. I. AuGusTAMNK^A or Ai/gHstanicCy formed the north- 

[ eastern part of Lower Egypt, between the mouth of the Nile 

and the frontiers of Palestine and Arabia, with Pelusium (now 
I Tineli) fnr its motropoHs. 
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II. -^GYPTUS Propria, on the west of the foregoing, con- 
sisted of that part of the Delta lying west of the Nile toward 
Lybia. Alexandria, the metropolis, and residence of the 
Prafcctus Augustalis and the military Count, was still, by its 
splendor, wealth, science and commerce, one of the most im- 
portant cities of the civilized world. The circumference of its 
walls was twelve Koman miles, within which lived a bustling 
population of three hundred thousand souls, gathered from 
every part of the Boman empire. Two magnificent avenues 
crossed in right angles through the length and breadth of the 
city, dividing the ancient Bruchium from the R/iarotis. The 
principal of these thoroughfiires — the Via Eleusinia — was the 
Broadway of Alexandria ; it ran from the eastern or Canopian 
gate westward, between rows of marble columns, for forty 
stadia or five miles, to the western gate, that of the Necropo/is. 
Magnificent public buildings adorned it on both sides ; the 
Stadium^ the town-hall or Decasteriuniy the Gymnasium^ 
the amphitheatre and the immense Soma, the mausoleum in 
which the body of Alexander the Great, the founder of the 
city, was deposited. At the Heptajry/oriy the second street 
struck the first, running from the Porta So/is on the lake of 
MareotiSj northward to the coast where at the Moon gate — 
Porta Luna — the Heptastadium^ a magnificent dike or 
causeway, seven stadia in length, united the island of Pharus 
with the mainland. Here stood the celebrated beacon-tower 
— the Pharus — the wonder of ancient architecture, built by 
Sostratus of Cnidus ; its height was 360 feet, and its blazing 
fires were distinguished at a distance of forty miles on the sea. 
It looked down upon the ports — Portus Major on the east, 
the Eunostus on the west — smaller ports for the imperial fleets, 
and for the public granaries, were strongly fortified, and 
guarded with troops. In the Bruchium stood the Museum, 
with the precious library, and the Sebaste or Temple of Caesar, 
with two obelisks in front, which latter having during two 
thousand years seen the downfall of Egyptian superstition at 
Thebes, and then been removed to Alexandria in honor of 
Grecian polytheism, remained now to adorn a Christian church. 
In the same quarter stood — and stands to this day — the lofty 
column of Diocletian, with its equestrian statue on the top, 
raised to record the conquering Emperor's humanity, and the 
gratitude of the citizens of the world's emporium. On the out- 
side of the western gate was the Necropolis^ whose memorials 
of the dead, both Pagan and Christian, lined the roadside and 
the sea-coast for more than two miles, and harmonized most 
truly with the faded glories of the empire. Near the western 
gate also, but within the walls, stood the famed Temple of 
Serapis, second to no building in the world but the Boman 
Capitol, a glittering monument of the rise and fall of religions, 
once the very fortress of paganism, now the Patriarchal 
Cathedral of victorious Christendom. * * 

III. Arcadia, so called by Theodosius in honor of his 
younger son, Arcadius, was formed of central Egypt, the an- 
cient HeptanomiSy and extended from the point of the Delta 
to the border of the Thebais, in Upper Egypt. Its metropolis 
was Memphis (now Menf in its ruins), on the left bank of the 
Nile. 

IV. Thebais, south of Arcadia, was subdivided into the 
first and second Thebais, and comprehended all Upper Egypt. 
It was protected by eight legions, stationed on the frontiers. 

" Since the Arabian conquest, a. d. 640 (206), the population of 
Alexandria lins diminished so much that the whole modern city now 
stands on the widened Heptastadium, the causeway that joins to the 
mainland what was once the island of Pharus. Only the towering 
column of Diocletian — commonly called the pillar of Pompey — and the 
obelisk of the Sebaste (the needle of Cleopatra), still remain in their 
place, and serve as guides for the antiquary. — See the attempt of Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson to describe the localities of ancient Alexandria in 
his excellent work on Egypt 



Its metropolis, Antinoe, the ancient Besa^ on the right bank 
of the river, had become a beautiful and flourishing city sinoe 
the great repairs and embellishments which Hadrian under- 
took in commemoration of his favorite Antinoas, who had per- 
ished in the Nile. Thebes^ which gave name to the province, 
existed no longer as an inhabited place, but its immense tem- 
ple ruins still covered both the banks of the Nile. 

17. y. Libya Inferior, the ancient Marmarica, extended 
westward along the Mediterranean; its metropolis, PARiEXO- 
NiuM (now Al-Baretun), was situated on the coast opposite to 
Rhodes. 

YI. Libya Superior, the celebrated ancient Greek colony 
of the five cities — the Pentapolis of Cyrenaica^ was the most 
western province of the eastern empire. The metropolis, 
CvRENE, a large and flourishing city, in a wonderfully fertile 
and beautiful country, was situated four miles from the coast, 
on which lay its harbor, So$uza^ formerly Apollonia (now 
Marza-Susa). 

1 8. The Diocese of Asia. — Diacesis Asiana — was formed 
of all the early conquests of the victorious Bomans in Asia 
Minor. It was divided into two parts : the Diocese of Asia 
Pro])er, which was governed by a Vicar, and contained eight 
provinces, and of the Proconsulate of Asia, ruled by a Pro- 
consul, who was directly subordinate to the Praetorial Praefect 
of the Orient. It consisted of the three provinces contiguous 
to the Egean. The eight provinces of the diocese were the 
following: Ist, Pa mphy Ha ; 2d, Lydia ; 3d, Caria; 4th, 
Lycia ; 5th, Lycaonia ; 6th, Pisidia ; 7th, Phrygia Pacor 
tiana; 8th, Phrygia Salutaris. The two first provinces 
were governed by Consulars, and the eight latter by Presidents. 
The three maritime provinces depending on the Proconsulate 
of Asia were Asia proper, governed by the Proconsul him- 
self ; Hdlesjwfit. having a Consular; and the islands of the 
Egean with a President. 

19. The Provinces of the Diocese, after their geographi- 
cal order, and proceeding from east to west, may be ranged in 
the following manner : 

I. Pamfuylia, west of Isauria, extended along the coast. Its 
metropolis was Perge (now Kara-Hissar — Black Castle) at a 

i short distance on the Pamphylian gulf. Other cities were the 
I beautiful Attalia (now Adaliah), deeper in the gulf, sur- 
rounded by its orange-gardens, but of such melancholy memory 
from the Crusades ; and Aspendus (now Manavgat), on the 
Eurymedon, in the interior 

II. Lycaonia, north of the Taurus, extending through im- 
mense and dreary plains, with the metropolis Iconium (now 
Konieh), near a lake, on the high-road from Constantinople to 
Syria. 

III. Pisidia, the rugged stronghold of the ancient robber- 
hordes, so well known from Xenophon's Anabasis, southwest 
of Lycaonia, with the metropolis Antiochia Pisidije (now Ak- 
Sher). 

20. IV. Phrygia Salutaris, northwest of Lycaonia. The 
metropolis was Synnada (now Sidi-6hazi), at that period so 
celebrated on account of the splendid marbles which the Ro- 
mans obtained from the neighboring mountains. 

V. Phrygia Pacatiana, which owed its by-name to one 
of its governors. The metropolis was the large and flourishing 
Laodicea (now Eski-Hissar — Old Castle), on the river Lycus, 
which joins the Mseander. 

y I. Lycia, with its high projecting moimtain-chains form- 
ing a peninsula on the Mediterranean, had for its metropolis 
the ancient maritime town of Myra (now Makra). 

21. VII. Caria, on the angle formed by the Karpathian 
Sea and the Egean, with Aphrodisias (now Gheira) for its capi- 
tal. This city was situated on the mountains in the interior, 
and had received its name from the worship of Aphrodite 
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(Venus) ; it is unknown when it took the start of the old 
Dorian HcUicarnassus (now the ruinous Castle of Budrun) on 
the coast of the Ceramic gulf. 

VIII. Lydia, north of Caria, embraced only the interior 
of the ancient province of that name, and had for its metropo- 
lis the celebrated Sardes (now the miserable hamlet Sart), at 
the base of mount Tmolus^ in the fertile plain of the river 
Hermus, It had been the capital of the ancient Ljdiau 
Kings, and still possessed imperial manufactures of armor and 
offensive weapons. 

22. The Provinces of the Proconsulate were — 

I. Asia Propria, northwest of Ljdia, comprised some 
portion of the ancient kingdom of Pcrgamus, and the earlier 
Greek maritime colonies of Ionia and ^olia, with the metro- 
polis Ephesus (now Aia Soluk), the largest and most important 
city in the western part of Asia Minor. Pergamus (now Ber- 
gamo), on the Caicus, rivalled in rank and riches with 
Ephesus, and surpassed it by its magnificent Macedonian mon- 
uments from the times of its kings. 

II. Hellespontus, along the straits which gave it its name. 
Its metropolis was Cyzicus (now Zisik), on a small peninsula 
of the Propontis. Abydos (now Avido), on the narrowest part 
of the straits, near the present castles of the Dardanelles, was 
then one of the most flourishing towns of the province. 

III. The Province of the Isles consisted of all the 
islands in the Egean, and those lying along the coast of Asia 
Minor, such as the Cyclades and Spomdes, Lesbos^ Chios, Sa- 
mos, Fatmos, Cos, and RJtodes ; the beautiful city of the 
latter was the metropolis and residence of the governor during 
winter, while it was his duty in summer to visit all the islands 
in their turn.*' 

23. Diocese of Pontus^ — Dioecesis Fontica — embraced 
not only the ancient kingdom of Mithridates, but all the nor- 
thern coast- land of Asia Minor, from the Thracian Bosporus 
and the Propontis on the west, eastward to the frontiers of the 
empire on the mountains of Armenia. It was governed by a 
Vicar, and contained the following eleven provinces : 1 st, Ga- 
latia ; 2d, Bithynia ; 3d, Honorias ; 4th, First Cappadocia ; 
5th, Second Cappadocia ; 6th, Hdlenopontiis ; 7th, Fonlus 
FoUmoniacus ; 8th, First Armenia ; 9th, Second Armenia ; 
10th, GalcUia Salutaris ; 1 1th, Faphlagonia, The two first 
were governed by Consulars, the eight following by Presidents, 
and the last by a Corrector. Let us review them in their geo- 
graphical order, beginning from the east. 

I. PoNTus PoLEMONiAcus cousistcd of the eastern part of 
the ancient province of Pontus, and had formed a kingdom 
under the first Emperors, which took its name from its mo- 
narchs, the Polemons. The metropolis was either Neoc^sa- 
REA (now Niksara), on the river Iajcus, or perhaps Trapezus 
(now Tarabesan), the celebrated Peloponnesian colony on the 
shores of the Black Sea. Other cities, flourishing by fisheries 
and commerce, were Folenionium and Cerasus, with its forests 
of cherry-trees, and in the interior Comana Fontica, 

II. Hellenopontus or Fontus of Helena, in honor of the 
mother of Constantine, consisted of the western part of an- 
cient Pontus, with the metropolis of Amasia (now Amasiah), 
on the Iris, the old capital of the Pontian kings. 

25. III. Armenia Prima, on the south, was composed of 
the northern part of the ancient Armenia Minor. Its metro- 
polis was Sebaste (now Sivas), the ancient Cabira, on the 
river Halys, 

IV. Armenia Secunda, south of the former ; metropolis, 
Melitene (now Malethija), near the Euphrates, the ancient 

" The rest— TenedoB, Lemnos, Imbrufl, Somothrace, Thasoe, Sciathus, 
Scyros, Scopeloa, Cythera and Crete, belonged to the Diocese of Mace- 
donia. 



capital of the small province of that name which formed iJie 
northeastern corner of Cappadocia. 

26. V. Cappadocia Prima, westward of the two former 
provinces, had formed the central part of the ancient kingdom 
of Cappadocia. The metropolis was C^esarea ad Argeum 
(now Kaisarieh), at the base of the snow-capped Mount Ar- 
gcus. It had been the residence of the Cappadocian kings, 
then called Mazaca, and was still a thriving town — important 
by its excellent fabrication of cuirasses. 

VI. Cappadocia Secunda had been separated from the 
former by the Emperor Valens. Tvana (now Nikdeh), the 
birthplace of the notorious cheat Apollonius, became then the 
metropolis, an event which caused so violent a contest between 
St. Basile, the Archbishop of Csesarea, and the Bishop of 
Tyana, who, on account of this division, attempted to grasp 
at the metropolitan rights, that the Council of Cappadocia in 
372, was obliged to augment the number of bishoprics, in order 
that the two warring prelates might each obtain their suffragan 
churches. 

27. VII. Galatia Secunda or Salutaris, northwest of 
Cappadocia Secunda, had been formed by Theodosius from the 
southern part of the ancient Galatia. Metropolis, Pessinus 
(now Bosan), on the Sangarius, 

VIII. Galatia Prima, north of the former, consisted of 
the northern part of the ancient Galatia. Metropolis, Ancy- 
ra (now Angora). 

28. IX. Papiilagoma, between Galatia Prima and the 
Black Sea, contained the entire ancient province of that name. 
Metropolis was Gangra (now Kiangari), the residence of King 
Dejotarus, the friend of Cicero. 

X. Honorias, west of Paphlagonia, on the coast, had 
formed the northeastern part of Bithynia, when Theodosius 
the Great formed a new province of it, in honor of his eldest 
son, Houorius. Metropolis, Claudiopolis (now Castomena), 
near the coast. Heraclea (Erakli), on the Pontus Euzi- 
nus, a thriving commercial place, was second in rank. 

XI. Bithynia, west of Honorias, embraced a part of the 
Propontis, but contained, as we mentioned, only the south- 
western part of the ancient kingdom of Bith3mia. Valens 
had already divided it into Bithynia Frima, with Nicomedia 
(now Nikmid) for metropolis. This city, the splendid capital 
of Diocletian, was situated on the gulf of Astacus ; it still 
preserved many interesting monuments of its better days, and 
lived from its important manufactures of armor and offensive 
weapons. Nicea (now Isnik), on the beautiful lake, was the 
metropolis of Bithynia Secunda. It became celebrated from 
the first general council held there in a. d. 325, then again 
during the Crusades, and is still a fine oriental town. Prusa 
(now Brusa), on a fertile plain at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
was the ancient residence of the Bithynian kings, and had the 
second rank after Nicaea. 

Diocese of Thrace. — It was governed by a Vicar, and was 
divided into six provinces : 1st, Europa ; 2d, Thrace Froper ; 
3d, HcBminions ; 4th, Rhodope ; 5th, Moisia Secunda ; 6th, 
Scythia. The two first were governed by Consulars, and the 
following four by Presidents ; military Dukes with troops were 
moreover placed in Mocsia and Scythia, for the defence of the 
frontiers on the Danube. 

30. I. EuROPA was situated on the Thracian Bosporus 
and the Propontis, and preserved thus its primitive name, 
which afterwards was applied to the whole continent. As 
Constantinople had its own administration, Heraclea (now 
Erekli), the ancient Perinthus, on the Propontis, was the me- 
tropolis of the province. 

II. Rhodope, west of Europa, took its name from the 
mountain range which starts off westward from the central 
Scardus. Its metropolis was Trajanopolis (now Arachova), 
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on the Hebrus, one of the cities which Trajan had built in the 
interior of Thrace. Abdeia (now Djenidje), was a considerable 
commercial port on the Egean. 

III. H.KMiMONs, or province of Mount Hsemus, north of 
Rhodope, owed its origin to Theodosius. Metropolis, Hadri- 
ANopoLis (now Adrianople, Turkish Edren^), a large and 
strongly fortified city, on the left bank of the Hebrus, with 
imperial manufactures of arms and military engines, be- 
came important at the period we describe, by the siege which 
it so gallantly sustained against the Visigoths, and by the ter- 
rible defeat and death of Yalens, while attempting its relief, 
in August, 378. The battle-field was on the north of the city, 
near the village of Skutarion, where the emperor was burnt 
in a cottage, on his flight. 

IV. Thracia Propria, west of Haemimons, consisted only 
of the western extremity of that region, with the metropolis, 
PniLippopoLis (now Filibe), on the upper Hebrus. 

31. V. Mcesia Secunda or Inferior^ north of Hsemimons, 
and of Thrace, beyond the ridge of Mount HaDmus, along the 
banks of the Danube. Metropolis, Marcianopolis (now Pra- 
wadi), where the Komans suffered the first defeat against the 
Visigoths, in 377, after the admission of the latter into the 
Roman provinces, the preceding year, 376, to the number of 
more than a million of souls. 

VI. ScYTHiA Parva, northeast of Mcesia Secunda, formed 
a narrow peninsula between the course of the lower Danube 
and the Black Sea. Metropolis, Tomi (now Baba Dagh), on 
the Poutus, well known from the exile of the poet Ovidius. 
SaliceSy or the village of the willows, of sorrowful memory, 
from another defeat which the Romans suffered there, during 
the Gothic war in 377. 

PRiEFECTURE OF IlLYRIA. 

3*2. ExTE.\T AND Divisions. — This prsefecture was often 
called lllyria Ort€?italiSy in order to distinguish it from an- 
other diocese of the Western Empire, which likewise had the 
name of lUyricum (45). It embraced most of the European 
possessions of the eastern Empire, and was divided into two 
dioceses; that of Dacia on the north, and of Macedonia^ 
which contained all ancient Hellas, on the south. The two 
dioceses consisted of eleven provinces. It was in this impor- 
tant prsBfecture that Alaric, the first king of the Visigoths, by 
force of arms and intrigue, obtained, in 398, the dignity of 
Master General of eastern lllyria, which he employed to the 
subjugation of the western Empire. 

33. Diocese of Dacia. — The ancient province of Dacia 
lay on the north of the Danube, and extended on the north- 
east toward Sarmatia, from which it was separated by the river 
Tyras or Danastcr (now Dniester). North, it reached the 
Carpathian Mountains, and west, to the river Tibiscus (now 
Theiss). The low, swampy plain between that river and the 
upper Danube, afterwards the residence of Attila and the 
Huns at Buda, and the conquest of the Avars and Magyars 
(Hungarians) in the 6th and 9th centuries — was never occu- 
pied by the Romans. Its inhabitants were the wild, nomadiug 
Jazyges of Sarmatian origin, whose descendants may still be 
distinguished among the many races of modem Hungary. 
Roman Dacia thus embraced the present Bessarabia, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Transylvania, and part of Hungary ; its rivers were 
the Tibiscus and Mariscus (now Marosh). The ancient Daci 
had been vanquished by Trajan, during his campaigns in 
103-6, when Dacia was reduced to a Roman province, and 
repeopled with numerous Roman colonies. The old Dacian 
town, Zarmizegethusa was then denominated Uipia Trajana^ 
and several ruins in the neighborhood of the modem con- 
voDt of Samitza, south of Weisscnburgh, still attest the great 



exertions of the Romans to obtain a firm footing beyond the 
Danube. Dacia became a flourishing province, and remained 
for 168 years (between a. d. 106, and 274), united to the 
Roman empire. But on the advance of the Goths toward 
the Black Sea and the lower Danube, and the invasion of the 
Alemanni on the Rhine, the Emperor Aurelian voluntarily 
evacuated Dacia in the year 274, and transported the Roman 
inhabitants back across the Danube to M(Bsia (the present 
Bulgaria and Scrvia), where he established them in a new 
province, Dacia Aureiianij which he formed on the Danub<% 
in the centre of Mocsia, between the rivers Utus (now Isker) 
on the east, and Margus (now Morava) on the west. Yet the 
greater part of the Roman population seems to have remained 
in ancient Dacia under the mild sway of the Visigoths, and 
even afterwards, during the invasions of the Avars and Hun- 
garians; they have preserved their Latin language, though 
somewhat corrupted, down to the present day, and form now, 
under the name Wlachs or Rumania one of the many hetero- 
geneous races of Transylvania. The diocese of Dacia, in the 
times of Theodosius, was governed by a Vicar, and was divided 
into five provinces: 1st, Dacia Interior or Mediterranea ; 
2d, Dacia Ripensis ; 3d, Massia Prima; 4th, Dardania; 
5th, Pfeevaiitana, with a part of Macedonia Salutaris, The 
first province was governed by a Consular, and the four others 
by Presidents. In Dacia Ripensis and Moesia Prima, both 
situated along the Danube, dukes and numerous garrisons were 
formerly stationed at the strong fortresses of Singidununiy 
Viminacium^ and Ratiaria^ to prohibit the passage of the 
river. But since the year 376, the immense swarms of Visi- 
goths, with their families and herds of cattle, had already 
been admitt^^d, and temporarily settled in Moesia Secunda and 
Scythia Minor, on the Pontus, whence they soon spread war 
and devastation into the very heart of the sinking empire. 
We shall now describe these important provinces after their 
geographical position from north to south. 

34. I. Dacia Ripensis, along the Isteror Danube, opposite 
to the ancient Dacia, which was situated on the north beyond the 
river. Ratiaria (now Widdin), on the banks of the Danube, was 
the metropolis, and a fortified city, with manufactures of arms. 

II. Dacia Mediterranea or LUeriar, south of the former, 
extended to the northern base of Mount HamuSy and had for 
its metropolis, Sardica or Triad itza {still the present name), 
so celebrated by the Ecclesiastical Council held there in the 
time of Constantinc, and by the devastations of the Barbarians, 
who crossed the passes of Mount HaDmus south of the city. 
Maximin, the opponent of Licinius, was bom in the environs 
of Sardica, and Constantine the great at Naissus (now Nissa). 

III. Mcesia Prima or Superior ^ west of Dacia Ripensis, 
after the dismemberment of the two Dacise, contained only the 
western part of the ancient province, and formed the frontier of 
the eastern Empire on the Savus and Drinus^ which sepa> 
rated it from western Rome. Its metropolis was the strong 
fortress Viminacium or Biininadum (now presenting only 
heaps of ruins in the neighborhood of the village Gradistie), 
on the Danube. Another bulwark of the Empire was Singi- 
dununi (now the thrice celebrated Belgrade), westward on the 
confluence of the Savus and the Danube, where so many 
bloody battles have been fought. 

35. IV. Dardania, south of Moesia Superior, preserved 
\i% name from one of the ancient provinces of the Macedonian 
kingdom, and it extended on both slopes of Mount Scardus. 
Its metropolis was Scupi, or Skupoi (now Uskup), southeast, 
on the upper Axius. Northeast of Scupi lay the small 
village Tauresion (now Giustendil), on the Strymon ; the birth- 
place of Justinus and Justinian, which afterwards was enlarged 
and favored in honor of the Emperor under the pompous name 
of Wpiana or Jusftma?ta Prima. 
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V. PRiEVALiTANA, Boutliwest of Dordania, was formed of 
a portion of ancient Illyria, and touched the Adriatic coast at 
the mouth of the river Barbana, which formed the western 
frontier of the Empire toward Dahnatia. It was afterwards 
called Prebalis and Aemathia in Upper Albania. Scodra 
(now Scutari), on the southern shore of the lake Labea- 
lis (now lake of Scutari or Scodra), at a short distance from 
the Adriatic gulf, was the metropolis. It contained likewise 
the northern part of another province called Macedonia Salu- 
tariSj which seems, from reasons unknown, to have been divided 
between the two dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia. 

36. Diocese of Macedonia. — It embraced the ancient 
kingdom of Macedonia, Epirus and Greece, and was divided 
into six provinces, the most important of which, that of Achaia, 
containing central and southern Greece, formed, on account of 
its importance and ancient glory, a proconsulate by itself, like 
that of Asia (18) independent of the Vicar, governing the dio- 
cese. The five other provinces, placed under his jurisdiction, 
were after their rank : 1st, Macedonia Minor ; 2d, Crete ; 3d, 
Thessaly ; 4th, Epirus ; 5th, Epirus Nova^ with the southern 
part of Macedonia SaltUaris. The two first were ruled by 
Consulars, and the four others by Presidents. We will de- 
scribe them in their geographical order descending from the 
north, south through Greece. 

37. I. Macedonia Minor, on the southeast of the dio- 
cese, formed the ancient Macedonia proper, that is, Edonia, 
Ghalcidice, Mygdonia.Eordsoa, Emathia, Pieria and Elymiotis, 
and was separated from Thrace by the river Nestus. Thes- 
salonica (now Saloniki on the Thennaic gulf) was the metro- 
polis — Edessa and Feiia, the ancient capitals of the kingdom, 
though woefully decayed since the times of Philip and Alex- 
ander, were still towns of some importance and nioveuicnt. 

38. II. Epirus Nova, on the west side of Mount Pindus, 
was formed by Theodosius into a separate province from the nor- 
thern part of ancient Epirus; and Dvkrauiiium (now Burazzo), 
on a small bay of the Ionian Sea, was made its metropolis. 
The southwestern part of the dismembered province Macedonia 
Salutaris (35), was joined to New Epirus. It i« supposed that 
Stobi or Stoboi (now Istib), situated in the depth of the Pela- 
gonian Mountains, continued after thedismembennent to remain 
the seat of a governor with the title of President. 

III. Epirus Vetus, or luuiqua., south of Epirus Nova, 
consisted of the southern parts of ancient Epirus as its name 
indicates, the modern Albania. Metropoli.s was NicoroLis 
(now lying in ruins near Prevesa) on the Anibracian gulf, where 
it had been built 31b. c. by Octavian Augustus, in commemo- 
ration of his naval victory at Actium over Antonius and Cleo- 
patra. 

39. IV. Thessalia, on the east of Epirus, embraced the 
whole ancient province of that name. Metropolis Lari&^a, on 
the Peneus, at the foot of Mount Olympus. 

V. Creta (now Candia), south of the Egean, the greatest 
island of Greece. Metropolis Gortyna on the fertile plain at 
the base of Mount Ida near the southern coast of the island. 
The ruins of Gortyna are situated near the village of Kainurion, 
where some travellers have taken the deep quarries in the 
neighbouring hills for the celebrated labyrinth of king Minos, 
though it was situated on the north of the island near Cnossus, 
This beautiful and fertile island had lost part of its population 
by dearth and pestilence, when Helena the mother of Constan- 
tino, on her return from Palestine in 326, landed on Crete, and 
ordered new settlers from Egypt and Syria, Cilicia and the 
neighboring islands to repair the loss. 

40. The Proconsulate of Achaia had already, in the 
times of the Roman Republic, been declared a proconsular 
province by the Clodian law. It had since always preserved 
that dignity, and was thus by the rank of its governor exempt- 



ed from the jurisdiction of the vicar of the Macedonian dio* 
cese, and appealed directly to the prsetorial prsefect of lUyria. 
CoRiNTUus, with itfl strong fortress Aero- CorinthuSy on the 
Isthmus, connecting the Peloponnesus with the mainland of 
northern Greece, was still a thriving city and the metropolis of 
the proconsulate. Yet a few years later, at the time of the in- 
vasion of Alaric and his Visigoths in a. d. 39G, both Corinth, 
Argos and Sparta were plundered, and the inhabitants slaogfa- 
tered or led off in captivity. Eleusis, with its proud priest- 
hood and splendid temples, had already suffered the same &te. 
Athens, Atlience^ alone escaped; Alaric visited the oity, 
feasted with the jovial Athenians and departed without com- 
mitting any depredations, nor did the magnificent monuments 
on the Acropolis suffer any wanton destruction from the wild 
Barbarians, or from the still fiercer swarms of Arian monks 
who followed their camp. 

TI. WESTERN EMPIRE. 

41. Boundaries. — The western empire extended fromtlie 
rivers Drinus and Barbana, in Illyria, and from the great 
Syrtis, in Africa, to the Atlantic Ocean. The island of Bri- 
tain, as far north as the walls of Antonine, formed likewise a 
part of it. 

42. Capitals. — Rome had neither lost its splendor nor its 
immense population, and it was still considered as the first 
capital of the Roman empire ; but even before Constantino it 
had ceased to be the only residence of the emperors. By 
the building of Constantinople it lost entirely that old privi- 
lege, nor did it get it back on the separation of the two states. 
Mediolanum, Milan^ situated in the vast and fertile plain of 
Cisalpine Gaul, seemed the most convenient residence for the 
succeeding emperors, who, being there in the midst of their arm- 
aments and military resources, were better enabled to watch the 
movements of the warlike Gennanic nations beyond the 
Danube. Constantine had already, in a. d. 313, made his re- 
sidence in Milan memorable by the proclamation of his cele- 
brated edict in favor of the Christians. Afterwards, when the 
invasion of the Visigoths under Alaric, 403, had forced the timid 
Honorius to flee from that city, he found a refuge at RavennA| 
amidst the swamps of the Adriatic Sea. Thus this unhealthy 
and se(|uestered spot, surrounded by low meadows, morasses, 
and canals, like modern Venice, became now the capital and the 
asylum of the emperors. She enjoyed for a long time the pri- 
vilege of being an imperial residence, and was the last seat of 
Roman power in Italy. 

43. Divisions. — The western empire was, like the east- 
ern, divided into two prasfectures, that of Italy on the east, 
and that of the Gaids on the west. These prsefecturos were 
again subdivided into seven dioceses, and fifty-eight provinces, 
which we shall now describe in their order. 

PRiEFECTURE OF ItaLY. 

44. Extent and Division. — It embraced besides the vast 
Hesperian Peninsula, all the possessions of the western em- 
pire in Europe between the ridge of the Alps and the Danube, 
and east of the Adriatic, and moreover that part of Africa nm- 
ning along the coast of the Mediterranean, from the Great Syr^ 
lis to the river MaJva^ which formed the western boundary 
toward the CoDsarean Mauritania. This preefecture was snbdi- 
vided into four dioceses, Rome^ Italy ^ Africa^ and lllyricum^ 
which contained together thirty provinces. We shall describe 
them in their geographical order. 

45. Diocese of Illyricum. — This diocese of lUyricum is 
distinguished from the praifecture of Illyria^ belonging to the 
eastern empire by the special designation, Illyricum Ocd" 
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dentale. It embraced all the eastern part of the prajfecture of 
Italy, viz. : the regions east of the Adriatic, of the Julian 
Alps, and of the river (Enus (now Inn), which falls into the 
Danube. Thus it comprehended Illjricum Proper, together 
with Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, and was divided into six 
provinces: 1st, Pannonia Secunda; 2d, Savia; 3d, Panno- 
nia Prima; 4th, Noricum Mediterraneum ; 5th Noricum Ri- 
pense ; 6th, Dalmatia, The first was governed by a Consular, 
the second by a Corrector," and the four others by Presidents. 
All these provinces, except upper Noricum and Dalmatia, 
were defended by military dukes and their divisions of troops, 
who were stationed along the Danube. It seems that the pro- 
vinces of Savia and Pannonia had their military quarters in a 
particular region called Valeria, which extended from the hill 
country near Acificum (Buda) all along the Danube to its 
junction with the Drave, near Mursa (Essek), something simi- 
lar, perhaps, to the present Austrian military frontiers of Cro- 
atia, where the troops (frontier regiments) live in permanent 
camps. The Bomans had likewise fortified the hilly country 
between the Danube and the Theiss, called t/ie Bacs, by an em- 
bankment with military stations, against the incursions of the 
roving Jazygian tribes of the plain. We shall now describe 
the provinces of the diocese of lUyricum, after their geographi- 
cal order, from southeast to northwest. 

4G. I. Dalmatia, on the coast of the Adriatic, retained its 
ancient name ; but it contained, besides, that northern part of 
ancient lUyria, known by the name of Lidurnia, which does 
not seem to have formed a separate province. Its metropolis 
was Salona, in a beautiful plain near the coast. It was the 
birthplace of the Emperor Diocletian, who, after his abdication, 
A. D. 304, retired to the splendid palace which he had built 
near Salona, where he spent the remainder of his active life 
in rural occupations. The village of AspaiathuSy and long 
afterwards the provincial town of Spalatro^ have grown out of 
the ruins of the imperial asylum, which still, in spite of its ar- 
chitectural grandeur, exhibits the decline of arts in the third 
century. 

47. II. Savia, north of Dalmatia, took its name from the 
river Savus (Save), which passed through it, and consisted 
of the southeastern part of the ancient Pannonia. Metro- 
polis, SisciA (now Sisseck), on an island in tlie river Coiapis 
(now Kulpa), near its junction with the Save. It was here 
that Theodosius defeated Maximus in 388. Sirmium (now 
Sirmich), southeast in the province, on the Save, was one of 
the most considerable cities of the empire. It was the birth- 
place of several emperors : important councils were held there, 
until it was burnt down and destroyed by the Hims in the 
fifth century. Cibalis (now Svilei), northwest, was the battle- 
field where Constantino vanquished Licinius, in 314; and at 
Mursa J further northwest, on the banks of the Drave, Con- 
stantius defeated Magnentius, a. d. 35 1 , in a tremendous bat- 
tle, which deprived the empire of 54,000 of its bravest warri- 
ors. Acincum or Aquincum^ so called from its hot springs 
(now OldOfen, near Buda), on the Danube, was the principal 
city of the military district Valeria (45), and contained arse- 
nals and manufactures of arms, like Sirmium. 

III. Pannonia Secunda, or Inferior, west of Valeria, con- 
sisted only of the western part of the ancient Pannonia Infe- 
rior, the southern district of which had been dismembered, in 
order to form the province of Savia. It extended westward, 
to the great lake of Pelissa or Balaton (now Platten See). 

Bregetio (now Szony, near Comom), on the Danube, 
where Valentinian I. died in 375, is supposed to have been 
the metropolis of the province. 

" In the western empire, the rank of the corrector (or co-rector) 
was superior to that of the president; the contrary was the case in the 
eastern empire. 



I IV. Pannonia Prima, or Superior, west of the former, 
I consist<;d mostly of the ancient province of that name. The 
metropolis was probably Sabaria (now lying in ruins near 
' Sarvar, on the Raab). Fatovium (now Pcttau), southwest on 
the Drave, near the border of Noricum, is celebrated by the 
second great victory which Theodosius gained over the fleeing 
troops of Maximus, three days after their first defeat at Sis- 
cia, in 388. 

Vindobona or Vindomina (now imperial Vienna), and 
Carnuntum (now Presburg), both on the Danube, are often 
mentioned in the military history of the emperors. 

48. V. Noricum Ri pense, west of Pannonia Prima, from 
which it was separated by Mount Cetius (now Kalemberg, 
near .Vienna), extended, as its name indicates, along the 
banks of the Danube. Metropolis Laureacum (now Lorch), 
on the river. A Roman squadron of galleys and armed barks 
were stationed here to observe the movements of the Barba- 
rians on the northern bank, and oppose their passage. This 
city liad manufactures of bucklers. Boiodurum or Boilro 
(now Inustadt, opposite to Passau), on the border of 
RhsDtia, was likewise a town important on account of its 
military position. 

VI. Noricum Mediterraneum, south of the former, com- 
prised the southern part of the ancient province of Noricum. 
Its metropolis is supposed to have been Virunum (now in 
ruins near Klagenfurth), on the Drave. 

49. Diocese of Italy. — This diocese, situated north of 
the country whose name it bore, did not extend much farther 
south than the limits of the ancient Cisalpine Gaul ; but it 
embraced besides, all the ancient Rhsetia and Vindelicia, be- 
tween the Alps and the Danube. It was governed by a Vicar, 
and divided into seven provinces: 1st, Pl/ie/ia, with Istria; 
2d, Emilia; 3d, Liguria ; 4th, Fla??ii?iia, with Piccnum 
Annonarium ; 5 th, Alpcs Cottiee ; 6th, Rhcttia Prima; 
and 7th, Rkatia Secunda, The four first were governed by 
Consulars, and the five latter by Presidents. A military Duke 
was charged with the defence of the two RhaDtise; only Rhse- 
tia Secunda touched the frontier line on the Rhine. We fol- 
low their geographical order from the north, southward. 

50. I. RiLETiA Secunda, on the north of the diocese, was 
formed of the ancient Vindelicia, whose metropolis, Augusta 
Vindelicorum (now Augsburg) on the Licus (Lech), still 
preserved its pre-eminence in the new province. 

II. Rii.ETiA Prima, on the south of the former, consisted 
of the ancient Rhsetia Propria, which was separated from 
Italy by the Rhsctian Alps — Alpes Rhcetia — metropolis 
Curia (now Chuf in the Grisons), at the base of Mount 
Spliigen. 

51. III. The Cottian Alps, Alpes Cottia, southwest 
of Rhsetia, in the midst of the most towering pinnacles of the 
Alps, partly lying in Italy, partly in Gaul, preserved its name 
from the time of Augustus, who had graciously permitted the 
petty king Cottius to rule in this small country. When 
Nero afterwards reduced it to a Roman province, it retained 
the name of its last king. Metropolis, Segusio (now Suza), 
at the base of Mount Cenis, one of the most important defiles, 
from Gaul into Italy. Charlemagne crossed Mount Cenis, 
and defeated the Lombards at Suza in 774. Hannibal had 
crossed over Mons Matrona, farther southwest, and descended 
toward the springs of the Padus. 

IV. Liguria, on the east of the Cottian Alps, was an ex- 
tensive, fertile, and beautiful province, which did not only 
consist of the narrow, rugged, coast land of ancient Liguria, 
hemmed in between the Alps and the sea, but it extended 
over the central part of Cisalpine Gaul (the present Lombardy 
and Piedmont). Mediolanum (now Milan), was then both 
the metropolis of the province, and the capital of the western 
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Empire. (42). and iU arcfaiepiMNipal see was independent of 
the Patriarch of Rome. Asia (now Asti), on the Tanarus, a 
EtroDglj fortified town, to which Honorins fled for safety when 
Alaric and his Visigoths invaded Italy, in 403. At a short 
distance west of Asia, on the Tanarus, lay Pollentia (now 
Pollenza). where the Vandal Stilicho, then Roman general, 
hurrying to the saccor of the besieged Emperor, defeated 
Alaric in a great battle, and drove him back over the Alps. 

52. V. Vexetia, on the east of Liguria, and separated 
from the diocese of Illyricum by the Julian Alps, Alpes Julia, 
bj which the Groths penetrated into Italy, had preserved its 
amnent name, and comprised, besides, the beautiful peninsula 
of lUria. Its metropolis was Aquileia, at the head of the 
Adriatic gulf, near the mouth of the Sontius (Isonzo). Being 
situated at the point where all the roads to Italy unite from 
eaat and northeast, this city obtained the highest importance, 
and was considered as the bulwark of Italy. Therefore were 
so many bloody battles fought beneath its walls. It was here 
that Constantine II. fell, in the war against his brother Con- 
stance, in 340; Theodosius defeated here Maximus for the 
third time, in 3S8, and afterwards he gained here another vic- 
tory over Eugenius, in 394. Aquileia passed unscathed 
through all these storms, but at the invasion of Attila and 
hiB Huns in 452, it was taken by assault, after the most des- 
perate defence, and levelled to the ground, never to rise again ; 
its ruins are still seen, near Grado. — Verona , on the south- 
west of the province, in a strong position on the Athesis (now 
Adige), beheld the second defeat and flight of Alaric and his 
myriads, by Stilicho, in 403, but on the irruption of the Huns 
it was ruthlessly destroyed, together with all the neighboring 
cities, Patavium (now Padua), Vicctia (now Vicenza), Aid- 
num^ Concordia, and others, but soon rebuilt. The fleeing 
inhabitants sought refuge in the midst of the lagunes of the 
Adriatic coast, where they laid the foundation of the proud 
Republic of Venice, in 452. 

53. VL -.Emilia, southwest of Venetia, contained the 
greater part of the ancient Cispadane Craul, and received its 
name from the Via Emilia, the great military road, which 
passed through its territory, and led from Ariminium to Pla- 
CEJfTiA (now Piacenza), its metropolis, situated on the right 
bank of the river Padus (Po). 

VIII. Flaminia, southeast of ^Emilia, extended along the 
coast of the Adriatic, and contained the southeastern part of 
Gkillia Cispadana, toward the mouth of the Po, the greater 
part of the ancient Umbria, and the coast land of the ancient 
Picenum, which at this period, on account of its exuberant 
fertility and high cultivation, was called Picenum Annona- 
rium. The province itself received its new name from the 
Flaminian high road, Via Flaminia, which, from the northern 
gate of Rome, ran across Mount Apennine to Ariminium, 
one of its larger cities. The metropolis was the celebrated 
Ravenna (42). 

54. Diocese of Rome. — This diocese embraced all central 
and southern Italy, and all the islands, great and small, that 
lie oiF the Italian coast. Though it bore the name of the cap- 
ital of the empire, and was, no doubt, the ordinary residence 
of the vicar who governed it, yet its administration was never- 
theless almost entirely independent of the Praefect of the ' 
City of B,ome—j}rafectus urbis ; the few exceptions we men- 
tion below (55). The diocese had ten provinces, which, ac- 1 
cording to their rank, followed thus: Ist, Campania; 2d, 
Tuscia; 3d, Umbria; 4th, Sicilia ; 5th, Ajmlia with Cala- , 
bria ; 6th, Bruttium with Lvcania ; 7th, Samnium ; 8th, 
Sardinia ; 9th, Corsica ; 10th, Valeria. The four first were j 
governed by Consulars, the fifth and sixth by Correctors, and 
the four last by Presidents. We describe them in the order j 
from north to south. i 



55. I. TrsciA (Tuscany), on the northwest of the diocese, 
held its ancient name and territory. It was divided into Anno- 
nary and Suburbicary ; but the limits of the two jurisdictions 
arc unknown. Tuscia Suburbicaria, like Picenum of the 
same name, were considered as dependences of the city of 
Rome, and were subjected to her praefect, whose jurisdiction 
seems to have extended for one hundred miles {ad centesimum 
lapidem) around the old mistress of the world. Florentia 
(Florence), on the Arnus (Amo), was the metropolis. JRsfif- 
Icc (Fiesole), on Mount Apennine, near Florence, where, in Uie 

I valley of Mucro (now Mugrone), Stilicho surrounded and anni- 
hilated the immense army of Radagaisus, in 406. It was at the 
border of this province, between the Saxa Rubra (Red Rocks) 
and the bridge Milvius, now the well known Ponte MoUe, 
over the Tiber, at 6 miles distance from Rome, where Max- 
entius was defeated and perished in battle against Constantine, 
in 312. 

II. Umbria, or Picenum Suburbicarium, between Tuscia 
on the west, and Picenum Annonarium on the east, was formed 
of that part of ancient Umbria which extended on the western 
slope of Mount Apennine, and bordered on the ancient Sabini, 
in the neighborhood of Rome ; it formed afterwards, during 
the Middle Ages, the duchy of Spoletium, and was called jSm- 
burbicarium because it depended on the prsefect of the city. 
Spoletum or Sfwlelium (now Spoleto), in a strong position 
on the Apennines, and commanding the fertile valley of the 
Tinia, seems to have been the metropolis. 

56. III. Valeria, south of Picenum Suburbicarium, con- 
sisted of the ancient Sabini and part of Latium, and received 
its name from the Valerian military road, Via Valeria^ 
which passed by Tibur and Alba Fucentia, to Corfinium^ 
through the Sabini co the Peligni, and northward along the 
coast of Picenum. This Valeria must not be confounded with 
the other already mentioned as the military frontier of the 
diocese of Ill}Ticum (45 and 47). Metropolis, Amiternuv 
(now Amiteruo, near Aquila), southeast of Spoletium, in the 
highest range of the Apennines. The ancient Latium — Lti- 
tium Vctus — the cradle of Roman power, lay southwest of 
Valeria, and was not numbered among the provinces, being ad- 
ministered by the praofect of the city. 

IV. Samxium, east of Valeria, had preserved its ancient 
name, and extended to the coast of the Adriatic. Corfinium 
(now S. Pelino), near the Aternus, is supposed to have been 
its metropolis. 

57. V. Campaxia, south of Sanmium, had likewise retained 
its ancient name, and its high reputation for fertility and enjoy- 
ment, though it suffered terribly from the Gothic war in 410, 
and became then the grave of the Visigotlis as it formerly had 
been of the Carthaginians under Hannibal.'* Neapolis (Na- 
ples), on its splendid bay at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, was the 
most important city of the province, and, no doubt, its metro- 
polis. Beneventum, on the southeast of Naples, had pre- 
served both its rank and population. Since Vesuvius had 
become a burning volcano, Campania seemed to be more fertile 
than before ; the exuberant soil of Capua, Nola, and Neapolis, 
afforded sonic consolation for the loss of the cities that lay 
buried under ashes and lava ; the inhabitants were wealthy j 
the commerce flourishing, and the islands on the coast were 
adorned with palaces and pleasure houses. 

VI. Apulia, northeast of Campania, formed one province 
together with Calabria, southeast, along the shores of the 

" "The prostrate south to her destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields ; 
With grim delight tlie brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose, 
And quaff the pendant vintage as it erowj^." 
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Adriatic. Luce^ia (now Lucera), in the great Apulian plain, 
seems to have been the metropolis. I'arentum^ on the golf 
of the same name, was tlie most flourishing city in Calabria. 
VII. Bruttium occupied the western peninsula of southern 
Italy, opposite to Sicily, and formed one province together with 
LucANiA, on the north, between Bruttium and Campania. Con- 
SENTiA (now Cosenza), in Bruttium, may have been the me- 
tropolis ; it was here that Alaric, after the pillage of Rome, 
died in the midst of his victories, and was buried, with his 
splendid spoils, in the bed of the small river Busentinus^ 
whose waters the Barbarians had led ofiF, and afterwards re- 
stored to their natural channel, a. d. 410. P^stum (now a 
swamp, with magnificent temple ruins, near the village of Ca- 
paccio), on the Posidonian gulf, was the principal town of 
LuQania. 

58. VIII. SiciLiA (Sicily), the most fertile and beautiful 
of the islands of Italy, formed a province which comprehended 
likewise the smaller islands situated on its coast. Syracuse 
(Syracuse), on the eastern coast, though much reduced from 
its former splendor and circumscribed to the small island of 
Ortygia, was still the metropolis of the island. Lilyb^um 
(now Marsala), on the western promontory of that name (now 
Cape Boco), was early occupied by the Vandals from Africa. 

IX. Sardinia, on the northwest of Sicily, though almost 
of the same extent and fertility as that. island, was yet a pro- 
vince of little importance ; its metropolis was Cabalis (now 
Cagliari), on a gulf of the southern coast ; its maritime towns 
were flourishing, but the interior not cultivated. 

Corsica, north of Sardinia, was, after Valeria, the small- 
est province of the diocese. Aleria, a small town with a 
port, on the eastern coast, seems to have been the metropolis. 
The island was celebrated for honey and oysters. 

59. Diocese of Africa. — This diocese, whose extent we 
have mentioned above (44), contained, like those of Asia and 
Macedonia (18 and 36), a proconsulate, consisting of Africa 
proper or Carthage, and, besides, five provinces : 1st, Byza 
cena; 2d, Nuniidia; 3d, Tripolitana ; 4th, Mauritania 
Sitifensis ; 5th, Mauritafiia Casariensis. The two first 
were governed by Consulars, and the three following by Presi- 
dents. The military Count of Africa had two Dukes under 
his command, one in Tripolitana, and the other in Mauritania 
CsBsariensis, to keep in check the roving mountaineers on 
Mount Atlas. We shall now describe the African provinces 
in their geographical order from east to west, beginning with 
the African Proconsulate. 

60. Proconsulate of Africa Propru consisted of Car- 
thage and the ancient Zcugitana ; it was then the granary of 
Bomc, as Egypt was that of Constantinople. It was governed 
by a proconsul, who did not stand under the jurisdiction of the 
vicar of Africa, but immediately under the praetorial prsefect of 
Italy. Carthage, the metropolis, had risen from her ruins, 
and, though she might yield to the imperial prerogative of 
Constantinople, to the trade of Alexandria or to the splendor 
of Antioch, she still maintained the second rank in the west, as 
the Rome of the African world. She contained the manufac- 
tures, arms and treasures of six provinces and schools and gym- 
nasia of high repute ; her ports, public buildings and institu- 
tions were magnificent ; but the reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their coimtry and the reproach of 
Punic faith still adhered to their subtle and faithless char- 
acter. Their luxury and licentious manners had corrupted 
their morals and extinguished their courage ; and in 439 
that immense city yielded to the daring and headlong bravery 
of Qenseric and his Vandals, who soon founded a Barbaric king- 
dom on the ruins of the richest provinces of the western empire. 

UCica (now in ruins near Porto Farina), on the northern 
coast ; Hadrumetum (now Hamamet), on the eastern coast. 



61. I. Tripolitana, the most eastern of the African 
dioceses, on the south and east of the great Syrtis, received its 
name from its three principal cities all situated on the coast. 
Leptis Maona (now Lebida), its metropolis ; (Ea (now Tripo- 
lis), east of Leptis ; Sabrata (now Sabart or old Tripolis), west 
of (Ea. 

II. Byzacena, west of the lesser Syrtis, with the me- 
tropolis Byzacium, formerly Ta^cape (now Kabes), situated 
on the coast opposite to the large island of Meninx (now 
Gerbe). 

62. III. NuMiDiA, west of Africa proper, had retained its 
ancient name, but only the eastern part of the old province. 
CoNSTANTiNA, formerly Cirta, the ancient capital of the Nu- 
midian kings, obtained her modem name from Constantine, and 
was the metropolis of the province. Hippone or Hippo 
Regius (now Bona), a strongly fortified city on the coast, was 
the archiepiscopal seat of St. Augustine, who died there during 
the siege of the city by the Vandals in 430. 

IV. Maurftania Sitifensis, west of Numidia, consisted 
of the western part of that ancient province and of a small 
part of Mauritania. Its metropolis was Sifeti (now Setif), 
in the interior of the country. 

V. Mauritanl/l C-esariensis, west of the former, compre- 
hended the greater part of the ancient province of Mauritania 
Orientalis, and took the name of its metropolis CiESAREA (now 
Vacur), on the coast of the Mediterranean opposite to the Ba- 
learic islands. 

Prjefecture of the Gauls. 

63. Extent and Divisions. — The praefecture of the Gauls 
comprehended besides the Transalpine Gaul, 1st, Old Spain^ 
with the Balearic islands, and Mauritania Tingitana in 
the northwest of Africa ; 2d, the southern portion of the island 
of Britain as far north as the Antoninian WalL These three 
large countries formed three dioceses — Spain, the Gauls, and 
Bretain, which were subdivided in twenty-nine provinces, and 
even thirty, as we shall see below (69). 

64. Diocese of Hispania. — It was governed by a Vicar, 
and contained seven provinces ; 1st, BaUica ; 2d, Lusitania ; 
3d, Gallicia ; 4th, Tarraconensis ; 5th, Carthaginiensis ; 
6th, Tingitana ; 7th, Baleares Insula, The three first were 
governed by Consulars, and the four others by Presidents. 
We will describe them from south to north. 

65. I. Tingitana or Mauritania Tingitana^ separated 
on the east by the fiver Malva, from the Csesarean Mauritania 
of the Italian prsefecture, extended westward to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and owed its name to its metropolis Tingis (Tangier), 
on the western entrance of the Straits of Gades (now Gibraltar), 
which separated it from Spain. 

II. B^TiCA (afterwards in Arabic : Vandalos, Andalos^ 
now Andalusia), consisting of the southernmost part of Spain, 
received its name from the river Baetis (by the Arabs after- 
wards called Wady-al-Kebir, or Guadalquiver), which flowed 
through that fertile and beautiful province. Hispilis (now Se- 
ville), on the left bank of the river, was the metropolis. Cor- 
duba (now Cordova) was the next city in rank. 

III. Lusitania, northwest of Boetica, along the coast of 
the Atlantic, had for metropolis Emerita Augusta (now Me- 
rida), on the river Anas (by the Arabs called Wady-Ana, now 
Guadiana). 

66. IV. Carthaginiensis. northeast of Boetica, along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, obtained its name from Carthago 
Nova (now Carthagcna). 

V. Tarraconensis, north of the former, with the metro- 
polis Tarraco (now Tarragona). This was the most impor- 
tant city in Spain during the dominion of the Komans, and no 
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doubt the residence of the Vicar and the military Count of the 
diocese. 

VI. Gall^ecia (now Galicia), on the northwest of the Penin- 
sula, received its name from the warlike people, the GallaDci or 
Gullaici, who so long had defended their independence against 
the Romans. Metropolis, Bracara Augusta (now Braga), 
north of the Durius (Duero). 

VII. Insula: Baleares, situated opposite the eastern coast 
of Spain. Palma or Balearis Major (now Mayorca), was per- 
haps the metropolis. Portus Magonis (now Port-Mahon) was 
the principal town in Balearis Minor (now Minorca). Spain 
was the most flourishing province of the empire in the fourth 
century. Many profound philosophers and poets of bold and 
lofty genius were natives of Spain ; and the mechanical arts 
flourished without degrading the high spirit of the nation. It 
furnished the empire with brave and hardy warriors, with 
brass, iron, gold, silver and noble steeds ; of wine and oil 
there was abimdance ; in the less fertile parts of the country 
flax and spartum were cultivated.*' 

67. Diocese of the Gauls. — This diocese was governed 
by a Vicar, and embraced all Transalpine Gaul between the 
Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, the Alps, the Rhine, tlie British 
Ocean and the Atlantic ; it was divided into seventeen provinces 
after the notitia imperii ; but the first of these provinces (69) 
was already subdivided into two others at the period of our 
map. These provinces were according to their importance : 
Ist, VienjiensiSy towards the close of the fourth century divided 
into prima and seciinda ; 2d, Lifgduncnsis Prima ; 3d, Ger- 
mania Prima; 4th, Germania Secu?ida ; 5th, Belgica Prima ; 
6th, Belgica Secunda; 7th, Alpes Maritime; 8th, Alj?cs 
Pennirue and Grajce; 9th, Maxima Sequanorum ; 10th, 
Aquitania Prima; 11th, Aquitania Secu?ida; \2ih,Novem- 
populana; \3thj Narboiiensis Prima; 14th, Narbon^nsis Se- 
cunda; i 5th J Lugdti?i€nsis Secunda; i6th, Lugdune?isis 
Tcrtia ; 1 7th, Lugdunensis Quarta or Senonia. 

Germania Prima, Belgica Secunda, and Maxima Sequano- 
rum, were occupied by Dtdces with their troops for the defence 
of the frontiers ; another Duke had the inspection of the north- 
western sea-coast against the pirates. The entire coast, from 
the Scaldis on the east, to Gobceufu Promontoriuin — the 
western cape — were divided into two naval districts: Ar- 
fnoricamis et Nericantcs Tract us. We shall now shortly de- 
scribe these seventeen provinces in their order from south- 
west to northeast. 

68. I. NovEMPOPULANA, later Vasconia (now Gascogne), 
was situated at the base of the Pyrenees, and on the south- 
west of Gaul and Aquitania, whose third province it formed ; 
and owed its name to the nine Gallic tribes that occupied 
it. Metropolis, Elusa, in the centre of the province ; a title 
which it surrendered in the ninth century to the town Ausci 
(now Auch), on the southeast. 

II. Aquitania Secunda, north of the former, along the 
coast of the ocean, extended to the Liger (now Loire), with 
BuRDiGALA (now Bordcaux), on the Garumna (Garonne) for its 
metropolis. 

III. Aquitania Prima, east of Secunda, with the metropolis 
BiTURiGES or Avaricum (Bourges), in the north of the province. 

69. IV. Narbonensis Prima, south of Aquitania Prima, 
ran along the Gallic gulf from the Pyrenees to the Rhodanus 
(Rhone). Narbonensis had formerly been a vast province, and 
given its name to the four following provinces. Its metropolis 
was Narbo Martius (Narbonne), on the coast. 

\^. ViENNENSis or Narbonensis Tcrtia^ east of the former, 
extended along the left bank of the Rhone from its mouth till 
its exit from Lake Leman. It became divided into two pro 

* A kind of broom for making cables, Ac 



vinces toward the close of the fourth century^ as we have men- 
tioned above (67). Viennensis Prima on the north, with the 
metropolis Vienna on the Rhone, and Viennensis Secunda in 
the south, with the metropolis Arelas or Arelate (Aries), a 
beautiful and populous city, the residence of the Pr^torial 
Pracfect for the Gauls. The poet Ausonius calls it the Gallic 
Rome — Gallula Roma Arelas, 

VI. Narbonensis Secunda, east of Viennensis, with the 
metropolis, Aqu^ Sexti^e (now Aix in Provence), which took 
its name from its celebrated hot springs. Massilia (now Mar- 
seilles) the ancient Greek colony, and flourishing commercial 
town. Pbrum lulii (now Frejus), on the southeast, served 
as a naval station for the imperial fleets. 

VII. Alpes Maritim^e, east of the former, along the ridge 
of the Alpine chain. Metropolis Eburodunum (now Embrun), 
near the source of the Dnientia (Durance). 

VIII. Alpes Pennin-e et Graj^e, northeast of the former, 
were, together with the Alpes Maritimsc, considered as one of 
the provinces of the Narbonensis. Metropolis Darantasia, 
(now Mofttier in the valley of the Tarantaise), on the upper 
Isara, in the midst of the highest Alps. 

70. IX. Lugdunensis Prima, north of Viennensis, so 
called from its metropolis Lugdunum (now Lyons), on the jono- 
tion of the Arar (Saone) and the Rhone, one of the largest 
and most important cities in Gaul. Matisco (now Macon), on 
the Arar^ and Augustodunum (now Autun), more north- 
west, had imperial manufactures of armor and arrows. The 
whole of central Gaul had in the olden time been called Cd- 
tica, afterwards Lugdunensis was substituted, and comprehend- 
ed besides the Prima, the following three provinces : 

X. Lugdunensis Quarta, northwest of the Prima, more 
frequently called Senonia, from its metropolis Senones (now 
Sens), on the Icauna (now Yonne). Parish, earlier LiUetia 
Parisiorum (now Paris) on the Sequana (Seine), began already 
to have great importance from the time of the residence of the 
Emperor Julian, the Apostate, in a. d. 355. Of the numeroos 
Roman ruins of ancient Paris, only the relics of the palace of 
Julian and the catacombs arc left. 

XI. Lugdt:nensis Tertia, west of the former, embraced 
all the peninsula of Armorica, whose warlike inhabitants during 
the distress of the empire threw off" the yoke, and recovered 
their independence — Metropolis CiESARODUNUM or Thirones 
(now Tours), on the Loire. 

XII. Lugdunensis Secunda, northeast of the former. 
Metropolis Rotomagus (now Rouen), on the Seine. 

71. XIII. Belgica Secunda, all along the Fretuni Galli- 
cum or the Channel. Metropolis Duro-Cortorum or Remi 
(now Rheims), with military dep6ts and manu&ctures of arms. 
— Suessioties (Soissons), and Ambianum (Amiens), on the 
Somme, had likewise celebrated manufactures of defensive ar- 
mor and military engines. 

XIV. Belgica Prima, east of the former. Metropolis 
Treveri (now Treves), with manufactures of arms and military 
engines, had been one of the richest and most considerable 
cities in Gaul, and the residence of the Praetorial Praefect of 
the diocese, before it had been transferred to Aries during the 
war witli the Franks. 

XV. Maxima Sequanorum, southeast of Belgica Prima. 
Metropolis Vesontio (Besan(jon), on the Dubis (Dubs). 

XVI. Germania Prima or Superior^ east of Belgica Pri- 
ma, along the banks of the Rhine. Magontiacum (Mayence), 
on the left bank of that river, was the metropolis. It was pro- 
tected by the long line of fortifications which Hadrian had 
drawn from the Mcenus (Mayn) across the present Franconia 
to Regium (Ratisbon), on the Danube. Argenloratum (now 
Strasburgh), more south, likewise on the river, was the residence 
of a military count, with depots and arsenals. Near the city 
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a great battle took place with the united kings of the Ale- 
manni in 357, in which Julian defeated them gallantly and drove 
them across the river. 

XVII. Germania Secuxda or Inferior^ northwest of the 
former, extended along the left bank of the Khine until its 
discharge in the German Sea. Metropolis Colonia Agrippina 
(Cologne), on the left bank of the river. — Asciburgium (now 
Asburgh), Bonna (now Bonn). — Confluentes (now Coblentz), 
on the junction of the Moselle with the Rhine. — Borbetoma- 
gus or Vormacia (now Worms). All these cities on the Rhine, 
and those on the upper Danube, such as Ratisbon, Batava- 
Castra (Passau), and Vienna, had in their origin been Roman 
camps — castra-atativa—oi the sixteen legions, that, for cen- 
turies, were stationed on the borders of Germany. The neigh- 
boring Gallic and German inhabitants had successively settled 
around these bulwarks, for their protection and commerce. 
Foreign merchants from distant countries had there opened 
their markets and fairs, and thus those wealthy and powerful 
cities arose, which later diiring the Middle Ages as free impe- 
rial towns — Frcie Reichssfculte — ^were to form their armed 
confederacies and bear down on the spear-point the despotism 
of the proud nobility of the Germanic empire. During the civil 
wars between the wrangling sons of Constantino (340-355), 
the Roman garrisons had been recalled from the Rhine, and the 
flourishing j)rovinces of Gaul were thus exposed to the incur- 
sions of the German barbarians beyond the river. Swarms 
of Franks and Alemanni (77) now crossed and spread devas- 
tation as far as the Loire. Forty-five populous cities, Tongres, 
Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spire, and Strasburgh, besides a far 
greater number of open towns and villages were pillaged and 
for the most part reduced to ashes. The Alemanni already 
began to establish themselves on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and the Franks occupied the island of the Batavians (now 
Holland) and Toxandria (Brabant), when Julian, the young 
emperor, appeared with his legions, and in the brilliant campaigns 
of 356-358, defeated the Alemanni at Strasburgh, driving them 
headlong across the Rhine, and making a treaty with the power- 
ful Franks, permitted them to settle down in the depopulated 
province of Germania Secunda (now Belgium), where they re- 
mained faithful allies of the Romans in the later wars with At- 
tila and the Huns (451), until they, under Clovis, burst forth 
in 486 to share the spoils of the perishing Empire of the West. 

72. Diocese of Britain. — Roman Britain, which em- 
braced the whole of modern England, and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, as far as the wall of Agricola, between the Frith of 
Forth and the Clyde, formed a diocese governed by a Vicar, 
and was subdivided into five provinces, about whose position, 
borders, and cities, we have very imperfect information. These 
provinces were, 1st, Maxhna Ccesariensis ; 2d, VakiUia ; 
3d, Britannia Prima ; 4th, Britannia Secunda ; 5th, 
Flavia Ccesariensis, The two first were governed by Consu- 
lars, and the three others by Presidents. Two military con- 
Quls and a duke were stationed in this far-off diocese, for its 
lefence against the warlike Caledonians in the unsubdued 
Highlands on the north of the island. We begin our descrip- 
tion with the south. 

73. I. Flavia Ccesariensis, '• which received its imperial 
name from Flavins Constantius Chlorus, the father of the great 
Constantino, contained the eastern part of the island, the Mer- 
cia and East Anglia of the Anglo-Saxons in the 7th century. 

" Great doubt exists with regard to the position of Flavia Cffisari- 
onsia, and Britannia Prima. We follow here Spruner, in the latest edi- 
tion of his MedisBval Atlas, and in his Atlas Antiquus. Professor An- 
sart, in his translation of the Historical Atlas of Eruse (1834), und Dr. 
Wiltsch, in his excellent Ecclesiastical Atlas (1844), have both placed 
Flavia Ca»ariensis in the south, so that the two BritannisB lie east and 
west together. 



The Abus (Tyne), divided it from Maxima Cassariensis on the 
north, the Sabrina (Severn), from Britannia Secunda on the 
west, and the Tamesis (Thames), from Britannia Prima on 
the south. The metropolis must have been either Londin- 
lUM (London), on the Tamesis, or Verulamium (St. Albans, 
in Hertfordshire), one of the earliest and most important colo- 
nies of the Romans. 

II. Britannia Prima embraced the south of the island, from 
the mouth of the Tamesis westward to the Sabrianum uEstua- 
rium (the Bristol Channel). Metropolis Durovernum (now 
Canterbury), on the southeast of the province. Venta Belga- 
rum (now Winchester) was a thriving colony of Belgians, set- 
tled in the island. Dubra (Dover), on the cliffs of the Fre 
turn Gallicum (British Channel), opposite to the Gallic har- 
bor Itius (now Calais), the nearest passage across. 

Britannia Secunda formed the western mountainous por- 
tion of the island, between the Severn and the Irish Channel, 
the modern Wales. Metropolis may have been Isca Silurum 
(now Caerleon), on the mouth of the Severn, the ancient capi- 
tal of the Silures. 

IV. Maxima C^sakiensis lay on the north of the 

Humber (Northumbria), as far as the wall of Hadrian on 

the Tyne. Metropolis Eboracum (now York), in the centre 

of the province, the scat of the vicar of Britain. It was a 

large, well fortified, and flourishing city, the centre of all the 

I Roman military forces and arsenals in the island. Both Sep- 

' timus Severus, and Constantius Chlorus, made a long sojourn 

I in York, and both died tlicro. 

j V. Valextia was the northernmost part of the British dio- 
I cese, and comprehended the whole district inclosed between 
' the southern wall of Hadrian, and the earlier outer wall of Agri- 
cola on the Forth, between Edinburgh and Glasgow ; thus it 
j comprised the later county of Northumberland, and the Scot- 
tish Border and Lowlands. It was only a military line, with- 
out any regular Roman settlement.'^ The great Julius Agri- 
cola, after his brilliant victories against the Caledonians, at 
the base of the Grampians (the highlands of Perth), built the 
first fortification across the narrow interval of forty miles, 
which he secured by a lino of military stations. Yet it 
proved but an insecure protection, and Hadrian, therefore, in 
his enthusiasm for architecture, built in 132, the beautiful 
double wall, now in its ruins, called the Picts^ Wali^ running 
for eighty Roman miles, from the mouth of the Eden river 
and the Frith of Solway, near Carlisle, north of the Tyne, to 
Newcastle. It was a magnificent work, with eighty-one strong 
castles, between which were located numerous smaller towers. 
Four gates can still be traced. Between the two ranges of 
walls ran a Roman military road of immense flag-stones, lined 
with extensive barracks, quarters for cavalry, and fortified store- 
houses and arsenals. Interesting inscriptions of the old legions 
have been found, for instance : Ala Prima Astorum^ and Ala 
Saviniana, Ala Petriana (all three cavalry), Cohors Prima 
Batavorufn, Cohors Prima Tungroru??ij Cohors Quarta 
Gallorum^ Cohors Secunda DalmaZorum^ Cohors Prima 
JElia Dacorum^ which show how many different nationalities 
were gathered beneath the Roman eagles, and joined company 
together. During the happy reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
Romans advanced once more into Caledonia, and the earlier 
embankment of Agricola was now restored, by a turf rampart, 
erected on solid foundations of stone. It was considered as 
the lim^s imperii, and called Vallum A?Uo?ii?ii. The dis 
trict was, however, soon invaded by the barbarians from the 

" The masters of the fairest and most wealthy climates of the 
globe, turned with contempt from the gloomy hills, assailed by the 
winter tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and 
lonely heaths, over which the deer of the forest were chased by troops 
of nidced barbarians. — Gibbouy chapter 1. 
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sea-shore, and though Count Theodoslus reconquered it, and 
gave it its name Yalentia, in honor of the Emperor Yalenti- 
nian, yet it was definitively lost for the empire in 395, when 
the legionaries could hardly defend themselves behind the 
still stronger walls of Hadrian ; and the daring Picts and 
Soots carried their depredations among the peaceful and dis- 
armed Britons on the Humber. 

Such was the state of the Roman Empire, in a. d. 395. 



^ II. THE WORLD OF THE BARBARIANS, 

AT THE CLOSE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

74. General Division. — The Barbarian or extra-Roman 
World, during the fourth century, immediately before, or 
during the great migration of the northern tribes across the 
Danube and the Rhine, between a. d. 376 and 410, can, with 
regard to the relations of those nations to the Roman Empire, 
be divided into three great parts. 1st. The countries situated 
in the centre and north of Europe and the northwest of Asia, 
which were inhabited by Celts, Germans, Scandinavians, 
Siavi, Pinjis, and Huns. 2d. The countries in Asia, south 
of Mount Caucasus, on the eastern frontiers of the empire, 
occupied by CJiazars, Tartars, Artneiiians, Persians, and 
Sarazens, 3d. The regions of northern Africa, from Egypt 
to the Atlantic, and extending south of the empire, toward 
the great Libyan desert, with their wild Moorish tribes of Am<i- 
zirghi, Kabyles, Berbers, and other mixed jEthiojmm races. 

I. Northern Countries. 

75. Regions and Principal Nations. — On the north and 
northeast of the Roman frontiers beyond the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Black Sea, and the chain of Mount Caucasus, vast plains 
extend to the shores of the ocean and its many gulfs, which em- 
brace the European Continent on the north. These plains are, 
on the east, bordered by the high range of Mount Oural, which 
only by a swelling hill country, forming the water -shed of nu- 
merous rivers, is connected on the southwest with the Carpa- 
thian and Bohemian Mountains of Central Europe. In the 
north and northwest these plains were then covered with dense 
and sombre forests. On the southeast, toward the Pontus and 
the Caspian, they formed open steppes, with fertile pasture 
grounds along the banks of the rivers, where from times im- 
memorial, Scythian and Sarmatian nations roamed as no- 
mades with their herds and flocks. All these countries were 
but little known to the ancients. The Greeks and Romans 
were ignorant of their limits ; and they designated them con- 
fusedly under the vague denominations of Gennania, Sarina- 
tia Europasa, Sarmatia Asiatica, and Scythia. During the 
first two centuries of our era, while the empire still subsisted 
in its full force, the Romans cared little about the revolu- 
tions of those distant regions, except only those of the Ger- 
mans, who were continually attacking the Roman garrisons 
on the frontier lines of the Rhine and the Danube. 

The conquest of Germany, and the extension of the Ro- 
man frontiers to the Baltic — Sinus Codanus or Mare Sue- 
vicum — had been a favorite idea in the times of Augustus. 
But the terrible defeat of the Roman legions, under Varus, 
on the banks of the Luppia (Lippe), near Paderborn, in the 
year 9 a. c, and the little advantage of the later avenging 
expeditions of Drusus and Germanicus, made the empe- 
rors give up those fond hopes, and henceforth they cir- 
cumscribed themselves to the defence of the river lines and 
the Hadrian walls, between the Mayn and Danube beyond them. 
But the Germanic nations, who separately had been vanquish- 
ed and repelled by Roman discipline, began, during the third 



century, to form large confederacies of kindred tribes : the 
Franks on the lower, and the Alemanni (all men) on the upper 
Rhine ; the Quadi, Marcomanni, and Boioarii (Bavarians) on 
the Danube; the Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Gepidas on the 
Pontus. Like the waves of the tempestuous ocean, agunst 
the opposing dikes, they continued their attacks against the 
weakened and demoralized empire with various success, 
until, in the year 376, the Huns, from the Volga, sub- 
dued all the eastern Germanic and Sclavonic nations, and 
uniting with them, fell upon the more western tribes, and forced 
them, by a mighty, simultaneous effort, to cross the rivers, and 
to seek new settlements in the civilized provinces of the 
South. Thus the sudden appearance of the Huns in a. d. 375 is 
the signal for the general irruption of the Germans, and the 
dismemberment of the Roman Empire. 

We shall now attempt to describe the nations of indepen- 
dent Germany in their seats, inunediately before that great 
event which changed the whole political position of Europe, 
and the empire of the Huns, under Balomir and Attila (376 
— 451), at that time embracing the greater part of ancient 
Scythia and Sarmatia, from Mount Oural to the Danube, and 
to the very heart of Germany. 

A.— GERMANIA. 

76. Its Extent. — Ancient Germany extended from the 
coasts of the Gcrinauic Ocean and the Baltic, on the north, to 
the banks of the Danube on the south. On the west it bordered 
on the Rhine — though some Germanic tribes weire early seated 
on the left bank of that river, and there mixed up with the 
Belgians. On the cast, the Vistula and the Carpathians sepa- 
rated it nominally from Sarmatia. We say nominally, because 
so early as the third century the Gothic tribes from Scandinayia 
had already begun their migrations toward the Black Sea, and 
had, after the conquest of Sarmatia, formed those powerful Ger- 
7?ianic Empires of the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepidse, 
which extended the German tongue from the Rhine to the 
Tkanais (Don).'' The Romans being almost entirely un- 
acquainted with the countries north of the Baltic, counted the 
large peninsula of Jutland — CJicrsoJiesus Cimbrica — the 
Danish Archipelago, and Scandinavia (Sweden and Nor- 
way), as part of Germany. Scandinavia they believed to 
be a dreary island, situated in the Northern Ocean — Oceanus 
Septcntrionalis — and their poets frequently descant upon the 
horrors of the Ultima Thule. 

77. Early Migrations. — Through the dim traditions of 
early ages we discover that different nations, descending from 
the table lands of Mount Caucasus, and the distant Himalaya, 
took a western direction toward Europe. They all con- 
cur to prove that that continent was originally peopled by four 
great streams of population from central Asia, which followed 
each other at intervals so distant and so distinct as to possess 
languages clearly separable from one another, though the com- 
mon root of all is found in the Sanscrit, the sacred language of 
the Hindoos. All these nations have, therefore, by modem 
Philologians, been called the Indo- Germanic Race, The 
earliest of these nations, the Felasgi, we meet already in the 
eighteenth century, b. c, occupying the Hesperian and lUyrian 
Peninsulas, that is, Italy and Greece, and the islands of the 
Egeau. From the many Pelasgian tribes sprang the Greek, 
lUyrian, and Italian nationalities, and their languages. Greek 
and Latin stand as sisters in relation to the ancient Pelasgian 
mother tongue. The second migration, that of the CeltSy and 
their kindred the Civimeriajis (Cimbri), took a more northern 
direction, and settled in early times both in Spain, France 

"This is the reason why some writers from the fourth century say 
that Germany comprised the whole country westward of tlic Thanain 
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early origin of the anning of the knight in later ages. Among 
the Germans the oldest son inherits the paternal estate, the 
younger brothers are provided only with shield, lance and war- 
horse, and then sent oflf to fight their fortune elsewhere. Here 
we have the origin of the armed retinue which sui-rounded the 
German nobles ; for the young warriors would take military 
service at the estate or court of a neighboring chief, and thus 
become his sworn liegemen and follow his banner. The chiefs 
of highest note received the sword of justice, as Counts or G-raferiy 
in the regions or Gaue^ into which the valleys of Germany were 
divided, and they were later, after the conquest of the Roman 
provinces, rewarded with estates and territories which they 
held with military tenure, and thus the earliest form of feudal- 
ity is established. The different German tribes were in con- 
tinual hostility with one another, and their eternal feuds gave 
the greatest security to the Roman empire. Chieftains defeat- 
ed at home, fled to the Romans and received aid to return 
sword in hand. Large bands of outlaws flocked together ; the 
sword gave a support no less than the plough. Thus rose that 
celebrated class of warriors by the Germans called Recken or 
Waragen ( Varoegs,) and by the Danes Vxringer or armed 
refugees, who sought their fortune in foreign lands. All these 
homeless warriors formed the flower, the vanguard of those im- 
mense swarms of armed tribes of a hundred nations, — Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, and Sclavonians, whom we meet at the 
great migration in a. d. 376. The Germans fought with shield 
and lance, without heavy armor, in deep columns in the form 
of wedges. Their horse was formidable and much feared by the 
Romans on account of the select bodies of yoimg archers, who 
were exercised to keep pace with the cavalry by laying hold of 
the manes of the horses ^hile charging at full career. Caesar 
owed his victory at Pharsalus to such a daring exploit of his 
auxiliary squadrons of German horse. 

80. Nations of Germany. — The most celebrated tribes 
inhabiting that country immediately before their invasion 
of the Roman empire in the fifth century, were the fol- 
lowing : 

The Frisians — Frisii — Friesen — inhabited the north- 
western coasts, from the Mosa to the Eider, and higher north, 
to Jutland. The Frisian tribes had, no doubt, been driven 
toward the sea by the Saxons ; yet on the low, swampy coast 
and the adjacent islands (now Holland and Friesland), they 
found a refuge, and were left to themselves. The whole na- 
ture of that country has now changed by the irruption of the 
sea ; the lake Mrvo formerly received the northern branch of 
the Rhine, but became transformed into the open gulf of Zui- 
der-Sea. The North or Strand Frisians inhabited the coast 
of Schleswig — the West-wold — ^with its rich pasture lands (the 
Marsk), and the celebrated island of Helgoland — Heiiiglandj 
or Sacred Isle— at the mouth of the Elbe. There those 
hardy pirates hrfd their naval stations, the sanctuaries of their 
idols, and their hoarded wealth, which they for centuries de- 
fended at the lancets point, against Danes and Saxons. 

The Franks — Praixci — southeast of the Frisons (in 
the Prussian Rhine Provinces, Hassia, Nassau, and Belgium), 
from the Scaldis (Scheldt), and the Mosella to the Visurgis 
(Weser), formed a powerful confederation of the western Ger- 
man tribes, the Chamavi, Sicambri, Bructeri, Catti, and 
others mentioned by Tacitus, in the 1st century." The Franks 
were divided into the Ripuarii^ who remained on the banks of 
the Rhine, and westward as far as the Mosa (Meuse), and the 
Salii or Salian Franks, who had advanced and occupied the lands 

•* Pro£ Henry Leo opposes the idea of a Frankic Confederacy. Ac- 
cording to his views the Franks were the matterg, and the vanquished 
tribes stood to them in the relation of subjects, Ledjonen (ignavi, or 
cowards), who had lost part of their personal liberty. — HtBtory of the 
Middle Ages. Halle, 1830, p. 85. 



beyond the Scheldt between the Samara (Somme) and the Mosti 
which Julian the Apostate ceded to them at the treaty of 358. 

81. The Alemanni, in the southwestern angle of Ger- 
many, on the Upper Rhine (in Baden, Wiirtemberg and Swit- 
zerland), were the ancient people of the SuEvr, or Souabians, 
who, in the time of Caracalla (a. d. 211), had formed another 
confederacy with their neighbors the Turoni, Herman* 
duri, and other tribes, and, calling themselves Akmanni or 
All-men, invaded the territory behind the Hadrian Wall, 
where they afterwards obtained permanent seats. ThiB 
was the most exposed part of the empire, between the upper 
Rhine and the springs of the Danube : it was called Sinus 
Imperii; and indeed Rome nourished the serpents in her 
bosom ! 

The Hermunduri, on the east, lived formerly on the up- 
per Mayn, toward the Danube (in Franconia). They were a 
quiet people, who are more known from their brisk commerce 
with the Romans on the Danube, than by their military ex- 
ploits. After the invasion of the Bojoars, or Bavarians, they 
melt away, or mix with the Alemanni. 

The Burgundians — Burgundi or Burgufidiones, — and 
the Vandals — Vandali — ^were at the time we speak of (395), 
the eastern neighbors of the Alemanni. They belong to the 
same race, and had formerly occupied the shores of the Baltia 
The Burgundians have left their name in the small island, 
Burgunderholm (Bomholm), in the Baltic. The Vandals, 
and their fierce companions, the Rifgians, from the island of 
ROgen, and the Herules^ being driven west by the Goths, fell 
upon the Suevi and Hermunduri, and carved out with their 
swords new and more pleasant settlements on the Mayn, where 
we find them preparing for the great expedition beyond the 
Rhine, in a. d. 406. The Herules and Rugiaus,. however, re- 
mained on the Danube, where the country north of Vienna, to- 
ward Hungary, afterwards was called Rugiland. 

The Marcomans — Marcomanni — appear for the first time 
as the conquerors of the Bojoars — Boii — in their old seats in 
Boiolienum (Bdheim or Bohemia). The vanquished people 
abandoned their native valley, and were by the Romans per- 
mitted to cross the Danube, and occupy parts of Rhaetia Se- 
cunda, which later received the name of Bojoaria, now BaTa- 
ria. The Marcomans in Bohemia, and their allies, the Quadi, 
in Moravia, gave great trouble to the Romans on the Danube ; 
they even crossed the Alps, and appeared before Aquileja ; 
but Marcus Aurelius drove them back with so great a loss, 
that they afterwards disappear altogether, mingling up, no 
doubt, with Herules or Langobards. 

The Quadi were divided into two tribes, Ripuarii inhabit- 
ing the left bank of the Danube, and Transjugitani beyond 
the mountains in Moravia and Silesia. 

The Varini or Varni inhabited the shores of the Baltic, 
west of the Rugians, in the present Pomerania, where they 
bordered on the Saxons and Langobards. 

82. The Saxons — Saxones — formed a powerful confedera- 
tion of Low-German tribes between the Baltic and the Elbe 
(in the present Holstein and the territory of Hamburg). But 
when the Franks began to invade Gaul, and settle beyond the 
Rhine, the Saxons likewise crossed the Elbe and occupied the 
lands which they had left. The Saxons thus extended on the 
Weser, and as far as the lower Rhine, absorbing the smaller 
tribes, who yielded to their power; and they soon began, with 
their neighbors and cousins the Angles and Jutes, to prepare 
their fleets for their piratic expeditions on the coasts, whidi 
half a century later were to carry them across the German 
Ocean, to the shores of Britain. 

The Langobards or Longobards. — Longobardi, East of 
the Saxons, in the present Lauenburg and Brandenburg, were 
originally a Scandinavian people from the north of Jutland, 
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beyond the Liimfioid (the province called Vendila). That their ! 
language was Danish is suffieiontly i)rovo(l by their historian I 
Paul Warnefrid and their laws afterwards in Lcunbardy. They ' 
received their name — " Jjunf^bcards^^ — according to tradition, ' 
from Odin, the All -father himself.''^ They abandoned their ! 
dreary home during an inundation of the ocean, and remained for ' 
a length of time on the Elbe. In a subsequent period, after the 
first great migration, we find them again in northern Panno- 
nia (Hungary), where they form a powerful and warlike na- 
tion. 

The Angles — An^j^li — ^north of the Saxons and Lango- 
bards, beyond the river Eider (in the present Duchy of Schles- 
wig, where a district is still called Angeln), were of Scandina- 
vian origin, like their neighbors the Jutes or Jotes — Jvta — 
in the northern part of the CIu:rsoncsus Cimbrica (Jutland). 
" Dan and AnguP^ says the historian, Saxo the Grammarian, 
" tpere hrotJ^ers^^'^ a figurative statement of the fact that the 
Danish and English people are originally descended from the 
same ancestry.*' They soon joined the Saxons in their mari- 
time expeditions^ and migrated with them and some of the 
Jutes, to Britain toward the middle of the «5th century. The 
Jute and the Angle or Sleswiger have in the mass of the peo- 
ple the same general character and manners, excej)t the greater 
elasticity which the Angle has acquired by his intercourse 
with the (Germans. The Jutlanders are proud of their hardy 
and enterprising ancestors. Hengist and Horsa, who first set- 
tied in Britain, were Jutes. Ruric, who in 852 with his north- 
em Vikings laid the foundation of the Russian empire, was 
likewise a Jute, and so was king Gorm the Old, who united 
all the small principalities of the Danish Islands, and formed 
the monarchy in a. d. 880. Yet the Jutes, sooner than their 
neighbors, settled down to the more quiet pursuits of agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding. They are still a brave but peaceful 
and slow-speaking people ; they are considered as cunning and 
close ; the proverb is, " sharp as a Jute." Though patient and 
enduring, they can be roused to the highest enthusiasm, and 
are strongly attached to their king and country. The Jutes 
are middle sized, short, fair haired, of a gentle and agreeable 
physiognomy ; their women are lovely, with blue eyes, and rosy 
checks, but as clumsy as their helpmates, clattering along on 
wooden shoes. Different is the character and deportment of the 
Saxon or Holsteiner. He is tall and handsome, with auburn hair. 
He is industrious, active, dexterous, ambitious, and quarrelsome; 
he is arbitrary and imperious, witty, lively, but proud and 
overbearing towards his inferiors. He is full of talent and 



" Being sorely pressed by the surrounding^ Saxon and Sclavonian 
tribes, the Scandinavian emigranta addressed themselves to Frigga, the 
wife and sister of 0dm, to intercede for them with All-father. The god- 
dess then told them, says the Saga, to unite in prayers early in the 
morning, with their wives spreading their long, fair hair over face and 
bosom, in order to attract the attention of Odin. Tlie Jutes followed 
the advice ; and when Odin at dawn of day was looking down upon the 
world from Valhalla, and beheld the shaggy people below, he turned 
toFrigga, and said, "Who are those longbeards 9** The goddess quickly 
answered: "Thou hast given thy people a name; give them now vic- 
tory and lands ! " And Odin smiled, and said : " I bless their swords, 
and*grant them success." 

" The heathen Angles, Saxons, and Danes, had the tame religion. 
Their common deities, Tyr, Wodan (Odin), Thur (Tor), Frea (Freia), 
d^, still survive, and are daily suggested to our memory in the appella- 
tions of the dayt of the week common to both Danes and Anglo-Saxons. 
The same mystic beings : gud, god ; alfar, aelfe, ylfe, elves ; vcetter, 
wihte, wights; dverger, dveorgs, dwarfs; jotnar, joetter, jotnas ; trSll, 
trdlde, trolles ; hel, hell, Ac, were worshipped or feared, by both na- 
tions, and occur not only in their ancient poetical remains, but also in 
the popular superstitions and ballads of their still flourishing posterity. 
llieir gods and heroes have likewise the same names : Woden, Odin ; 
Skiold, Scyld ; Halfdan, Haelfdene; Ubbe, Uffo, Offa; Hrolfr, Rolf. 



capacity, but boastful, grandiloquent, and selfish. North of 
the Elbe, the country of the Saxons was on account of the 
forests, called llolz Sachscn (Holsatia, llolstein), and was 
divided into three parts ; on the west Ditmarsk, with its free 
farmers the Ditmarskers ; on the south Storjnarn^ and east, on 
the Baltic Was^ria^ which afterwards, when the greater part of 
the Saxons had crossed over to Britain, was occupied by roving 
tribes of Sclavouians, the Obotrites and Vendes. 

B.— SCANDINAVIA. 

85. Scandinavia is formed by the Danish islands Sweden 
and Norway. Denmark has its name, not from Dan Mykilati 
(themagnifficent),one of its earliest traditional kings, but from 
Daner or Dansker, a tribe of the great people of the Goths, 
who in early times occupied the Lowlands or open lands — 
Danne-Mark, south of the mountains of Gothland, and east of 
the islands of the Baltic. This open country on the mainland of 
Sweden was known as Scandia (Skaane) to the Romans. 
The Danish islands were called Eye-Gothland, and the Pe- 
ninsula of Jutland Reit-Gothland, because the Danish 
Goths would pass through the whole length of it on horse- 
back.** 

" In the farthest north," says Jomandcs, the Gothic his- 
torian, " a number of hostile tribes dwelt in the country of Scan- 
zia, Scandinavia. This region extends itself to the boundary 
of the habitable globe, where in the winter a gloomy light 
covers the earth with darkness during forty days ; and in the 
summer the sun remains above the horizon for an equal time. 
Nearest to the Goths dwell the Sucthones (no doubt the Swedes), 
who with swift horses chase the wild animals that inhabit 
their woods, and transmit their valuable skins through a hun- 
dred different nations to Italy. In the same regions dwell the 
gentle race of Finns, and in the adjoining country, the Danes — 
a nation of huge stature. From this region came the Goths, who, 
landing on the Rugian coast, defeated the wandering hordes of 
Vandals, and five generations later occupied the countries con- 
tiguous to the Euxine Sea." The homestead of the Danes, 
therefore, was Zealand, Fyen, the circumjacent smaller isl- 
ands, and the fertile plains of Skaane, the latter of which 
remained an integral part of Denmark even after the Middle 
Ages, until the disasters of the Thirty Years' War, in 1648, 
when it was ceded to Sweden. Sweden was called Svea Land 
or Svca Rikc^ the kingdom of the Svear or Svenskar, like- 
wise a Gothic tribe, inhabiting the lands north of their 
brethren the Danes or Dansker. Norway does not signify 
" the way to the north pole," but North reainij Nord-t igCy 
contracted Norge. The Norse call themselves Nardfnand 
(Normans), and speak the same written language as the Danes, 
though their pronunciation is as rough as their mountains. 

The early history of Scandinavia is mythical ; through the 
dim traditions we can discover only the arrival of Odin and his 
asars or priests, from Asa-gaard (Asow), on the Black 
Sea, B. c. 70, and the great influence which his religious sys- 
tem and conquests exerted among the Northmen. His 
descendants, the Skioldunger^ in Denmark, and the Yng/in- 
gar^ in Sweden, continued to reign for centuries in different 
smaller dynasties, until later in the ninth century a new light 
is thrown on the North on the introduction of Christianity by 
missionaries from France. Three great events however rest on 
a historical basis, the migration of the Langobards from Jut- 
land, that of the Goths from Gothland or northern Sweden, 
A. D. 200, and that of the Jutes, Angles and Saxons, a. d. 

** Jute IB pronounced yoot^ and it seems, therefore, a kindred word 
with Goth. 
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449, to Britain. Yet if history is silent, the sagas and songs 
in the Icelandic eddas are eloquent testimonials from the 
heroical days of the old Sea-kings and Yi-kings, and the 
gradual progress of civilization is plainly discernible through 
the ages of stone, of bronze and of iron, by the interesting dis- 
coveries made in the sepulchral monuments of these times. 
Another proof of the comparative early cultivation in the hoary 
north are the numerous Runic inscriptions found every where, 
which go back to the third, or even second century of our 
era. 

86. The Finns — Finnaith — were the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the north; these "gentle Finns," the black-haired 
tribe, belonged to the race of the Chudes, occupying in those 
early times the greater part of Scandinavia, Quainland (now 
Lapmark in northeastern Sweden), Jotunheim (now Finnland), 
and BiARMELAND (the whole northern Russia) on the White 
Sea, as far as Mount Oural. These poor Skrit-Finns, clad in 
skins, dwelling in fur tents, tending their reindeer, and chasing 
the wild urus, were subjugated or driven northward by the 
proud tribes of the Goths ; and it is an interesting fact from 
the sagas, that the black-haired race, the Finns, remained " the 
thralls or serfs, tillmg the ground of the fair-haired southern 
conquerors long centuries after their first conquest of Scandi- 
navia." 

EMPIRE OF THE HUNS. 

SAKMATIA AND SCYTHIA. 

87. Sarmatia. — The Romans gave the name of Sarmatia 
to all the countries between the Vistula, on the west, and the 
Rka or Volga, on the east. It ran north toward the Oceanus 
Septentrionalis, the distance of which was unknown, though we 
have already seen the nations bordering upon the Finnish Gulf 
and the White Sea were not Sarmatians but Chudes ; its limits 
on the south, were the Euxine Pontus and the Caucasian Ridge ; 
it embraced likewise the fertile CJiersonesus Tanrica (now Cri- 
mea), where the Roman empire still possessed some towns situ- 
ated on the coast. The southeastern part of Sarmatia between 
the Thanais (now Don) and Caucasus, was then called Asiatic 
Sarmatia, and was, before the arrival of the Huns, occupied by 
the Alani, renowned for their excellent cavalry. 

88. ScYTHiA. — Both Greeks and Romans embraced under 
the appellation Scythia all northern Asia, from the Volga to the 
eastern ocean, of which they knew no more than of iha frozen 
ocean bordering that continent on the north. On the south it 
reached to the Oxus^ and the high range of Imaus (Emodus, 
now Himalaya), from which both the Indus and Ganges take 
their source. Another chain of mountains running north, 
which they likewise called Imaus ^ the present Mustag, divided, 
according to their imperfect knowledge, all Scythia into two 
parts: Scythia intra Imaum montem^ and Scythia extra 
Imaum (on this side, or on the west, and beyond, or on the east). 
More interesting is the question who the Scythians were, and 
what was the difference between them and the Sarmatians, 
that is, SauromatianSj or lizard (green)-eyed people ? The 
Scythians, no doubt, were the ancient MassagetcBy between the 
Caspian sea and the lake of Aral ; they were then Turcomans 
and Tartars, and so are the modem Cossacks ; while the " green- 
eyed people," the Sauromata, are the more modem Slavi, Scla- 
vonians, Russians and Poles, nay, a century or two later the 
Byzantine historians knew nothing more about the SauromatsB 
and Sarmatia ; but they are constantly occupied with Siavi, 
Siaviyii^ and Siavia^*^ which distinctly proves that the old Sar- 

** iilava signifies Mu^os^ gloriosus^ glorious, brave ; slowa, in Sclavo- 
nic, is man. The Sclavonian prisoners during the middle ages brought in 
use our modem slave, sklav, esclave, sciavo, eslabo. 



matian races then got a more modem name from their own 
language. 

89. Empire of the IIuns. — The empire of the Huns, 
— Hunni — had not yet obtained, at the time we here describe, 
the immense extent which it acquired afterwards ; but almost 
immediately on the appearance of the Hunnish monsters on 
the Volga, one nation sank before them after the other ; they 
overran the greater part of Sarmatia and Scythia, and pene- 
trated into the heart of Gaul. Some have held the HmiB to 
be the Chinese tribe Hiongnu,'*® but this is erroneous. They 
were a mighty nomadic people of Mongol race, quite different 
from the inhabitants of southern Asia (Tartars), and Europe 
(Pelasgi). They were Chunni (Hunni)^ of Ugrian race, khi 
dred to the Hungarians from Mount Oural. The Ugri are of 
Finnish or Chudish descent, and so are both the Huns and the 
Hungarians, with the difference, however, that the Huns haye 
an admixture of the Mongol or Calmuc, while the Magyars 
have more Turkish blood in their veins. The Huns are de- 
scribed as the ugliest race of monsters the world ever saw ; and 
the Goth Jomandes says that their horrible deformity and besti- 
ality gained more battles for them than their arrows. At the 
time of their invasion they were divided into two numerous 
tribes — the White Huns or the Hephthalites, on the east of 
the Caspian, hovering on the frontiers of the Persian empire, 
where they made desolating incursions ; and the Black Huns, 
the true Ugrians from Mount Oural. Starting from their 
dreary table-lands (Siberia) in 374, they suddenly appeared 
on the Volga, where they overthrew the Alani, and in a single 
battle on the banks of the Thanais, destroyed the mighty em* 
pire of the Ostrogoths. The Goths are subdued ; the chiefs 
of the proud and princely race of Amali serve the Hunnish 
conqueror ; all the lands east of the Theiss and the Danube 
are devastated. A general panic has taken possession of the 
many Sarmatic, Turkish, Chudish, and Germanic tribes on the 
plains of Sarmatia ; many flee westward to the Rhine. Alani, 
Sucvi, Vandals, and Burgundians, form their immense camps on 
the upper Danube (81); the terrified Visigoths have already 
crossed that river and inhabit Moesia ; and thus the Huns in 
380 roam victoriously over those immense regions, and live on 
the spoils of the GepidaD, Scyri, Heruli, and other Germanic 
nations who follow their banner.'^ The borders of their empire 
under King Balamir seems to have been the river 7\6iscMS 
(Theiss) on the west ; how far it reached north is not to be de- 
cided. On the south it was bounded by Mount Caucasus, the 
Black Sea, and the Danube ; on the cast it stretched away far 
in the interior of Siberia. 

90. Nations who obeyed the Huns. — In our enumeration 
of the nations whom the Huns subjected to the yoke on their 
first invasion, we will follow the order in which their conquests 
took place. The Akatziri, Chazars, Khozars or Guzzarij 
one of the most important Tartaric nations during the middle 
ages, had with other Tartaric and Turcoman tribes their home- 
stead on the steppes above the river Oxus and laxartes, east 
of the Caspian, and bordered, north and east, on the Ugri 
and Mongols. They then advanced on the Caspian, which 
from them took the name of Khozaric Sea, and they began 
from thence terrible inroads on the Persian empire. They 
were long residing on the northern shores of the Caspian be- 
tween the rivers Yaik (Oural), and the Rha or Atel (Volga), 
when, at the sudden irruption of the Huns, they were forced 
into submission, and carried along with their conquerors. 

The Alans, Alanij a nation of Germanic origin, though 
mixed with Turkish blood, who with their herds of horses and 

^ Desguignes, in his Histoire des Huns, and Gibbon, chap. xxvL 
" Compare the small map illustratbg the Conquests of the Huns on 
the lower Danube in 880. 
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cattle roamed on the sandy steppes, which extend north of 
Mount Caucasus. Defeated by the Huns, part of the Alani 
fled southward to the mountains, where their descendants, the 
Ossetes, a warlike Circassian tribe, still occupy the northern 
valleys of Mount Kasbeck and the banks of the Terek. Others 
hurried westward and joined the Vandals and Suevi, while 
the mass of the Alani enlisted among their victors, and moved 
off with them to new settlements. 

The Goths, Gothi. — About this, the most celebrated of 
the Germanic nations, we have already spoken (85-89). They 
settled in very early times on the shores of the Baltic, where 
we find a Godoland and Godesconzia (Castle of the Goths), 
further, an island of the name of Gothland, and another Goth- 
land in central Sweden, between their brethren the Danes and 
Suethones. But about the year a. d. 200, according to Jornan- 
des, they turned their arms south again, and appear now for 
the first time on the scene of history divided in three great na- 
tions — the Ostrogoths or Eastern GothSy on the Borys- 
thenes (Dnieper) ; the Visigoths or Westcryi Got/iSj west- 
ward of that river in Dacia ; and the Gepid.e or the Loiterers^ 
who remained north of the Carpathian range, at the sources of 
the Vistula, where they still continued independent of the Huns 
at the close of the fourth century. The Goths were the most 
oivilized of all the Germanic tribes, and they had adopted 
Christianity en masse much earlier than the Greco-Roman in- 
habitants of the empire. Their bishop, the learned Ulphilas, 
invented their alphabet, and translated the New Testament (77). 
The family of Amali ruled the Ostrogoths as kings (89) ; the 
Baltes (or the Bold) were the presidents or judges of the Visi- 
goths ; yet it seems that King Hermanric, of the Ostrogoths, 
enjoyed a supremacy over the other tribes. All the Sarmatian 
nations of the eastern plains obeyed the sceptre of the gene- 
rous Hermanric, who has left a great name in history ; yet the 
onslaught of the Huns was irresistible— the old king perished 
in battle, and his brave people was forced to follow the camp of 
their monstrous masters. The Visigoths had assembled their 
forces behind the Danaster (Dniester), but the Huns swam their 
horses through the river to attack the rear of the Goths, who 
suffered a second defeat on the Hierasus (Pruth). Their 
bravest warriors gathering round their chief judge, Athanaric, 
attempted a stand on the mountains of Caucaland (the Car- 
pathians), but the mass of the nation, stricken with terror, 
hurried to the banks of the Danube, imploring the pity of the 
Emperor Valens, for an asylum in the territory of the 
Roman empire. They were permitted to cross the river, and 
more than a million of Visigoths were settled in the Aurelian 
Dacia (34), and the two Moesi^ (31 and 34), whence they after- 
wards received the name of Mxzso- Goths, Sword in hand they 
soon penetrated across Mount Haemus into the heart of Thrace 
(50) ; and after the battle of Adrianople and the death of Va- 
lens, it was only by the greatest exertions of the prudent 
TheodosiuB that the capital could be saved from those dan- 
gerous guests. 

Among the many nations then inhabiting Sarmatia, who 
passed from the yoke of the Goths, under that of the fierce 
Huns, we mention the following : 

The Roxolans, — Rozolani — (the ancestors of the Rus- 
sians, who inhabited the Falus McBotis (gulf of Azof), be- 
tween the lower Borysthenes and the Tanais. They became 
later a powerful people, under the sway of Ruric and his Da- 
nish Vikings. 

The Heruli, driven from the banks of the PaJus Mxotis, 
by the Huns, retreated thence toward the Danube, where we 
later find them, on the right bank of that river, between Vi- 
enna and Buda, forming a powerful kingdom, before their 
march to Italy, in 476. 

The Peucini, Taifali and Scyres — Scyrij were mixed 
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tribes of Germanic and Sclavonic descent, in Dacia, and along 
the outskirts of the Carpathian mountains. 

The Vandali Astingi (80) had marched eastward, to- 
ward the Black Sea, but like the Therwingi, another Gothic 
tribe, they soon gave up their plans and retired, fleeing back 
toward the Theiss, to escape the fury of the Huns. 

The Jazyges (33), a brave Sarmatic people, living on 
horseback, occupied still the open, swampy plain of the Ma- 
rosh, with their immense herds of horses and cattle ; they pro- 
vided the markets of the Greek empire, but they too bowed 
to the Huns. 

91. Among the Slavonic nations north of the Carpathians, 
who remained independent during this period, we mention in 
central and northern Sarmatia, 

The Slawixi, Anti and Veneti, in the later principality 
of Lithuania. The latter were likewise called Vened^e, or 
ViNiDi, on the coast of the Sinus Venedicus (the Baltic), in 
which the Vistula discharges itself. After the downfall of the 
Gothic empire, the Veneti became, under the name of Vendij 
the most powerful and celebrated nation in Sarmatia (Slavia), 
and extended their sway over all the southern coast of the 
Baltic, and into Holstein, where they soon came in hostile 
contact with the Danes. 

The Borussci (Prussians), on the right bank of the Vis- 
tula, appear somewhat later, as one of the most savage and in- 
domitable of the Sclavonian races ; but they have now, after 
long suffering, become Germanized, as the peaceful inhabitants 
of East Prussia. 

The Hestii, or Estyi, on the northeast of the Borussci^ 
had quietly inhabited the coasts of their fertile province (now 
the beautiful, highly cultivated Estland, or Estonia), since the 
first century, when Tacitus mentions them as active merchants 
and fishermen, who were occupied in gathering the precious 
yellow amber on their coast, and thus kept up a continual 
traffic with distant Italy. 

92. Gothi Tetraxit^e were a branch of the Gothic stock 
who occupied the southern part of the beautiful peninsula of 
Taurica (Crimea). Only the maritime towns, Dandaca, 
and CJicrsonesos on the east, and Thcodosia (Caffa) on the 
Taurian Bosphorus, inhabited by Greeks, remained in connec- 
tion with the empire. 

The Zicks, Zickhi, a Caucasian people on the Hypanis 
(Kuban), in the present Abashia, on the coast of the Black 
Sea ; the Lazi, in the ancient Colchis, on the south of the 
range ; the Iberi, in the present Grusia, on the river Cyrus 
(Kura), and other nations on Mount Caucasus, all warlike, 
like their modem descendants, preserved their liberty. 

93. Farther northeast, along the ridge of Mount Oural, ap- 
pear already the vanguard of the Slavo-Turkish, and Turco- 
Tartaric Tribes in their advance upon the Black Sea and 
the Danube. These wild and barbarous nations, the Bulga- 
riaASy the Avars j the horrible Petchenegi and Cuman% are 
in a subsequent period to perform an important part in the 
history of the Middle Ages. The Magyars^ the Ugri and 
Hungari or Hungarians^ all Finko-Turkish Tribes, on the 
northwestern slope of Mount Oural, are still residing in their 
old home, Ugria, and there we shall leave them for the present. 

II. CoiTNTRIES IN A.SIA. 

94. Their Names. — Among the regions of Asia which were 
known to the Romans, and by them accounted in the .world of 
the Barbarians, we need hardly count the wild, roving tribes 
of the Sarrazemi, or Saracens ; Saraceni, the Bedouins of 
the Arabian desert, who already began to appear on the out- 
skirts of the great Syrian desert, where they lay in wait for 
the caravans from Damascus crossing by Palmyra, through 
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the desert, to Babylon on the Euphrates. But we must say 
a word about Armenia, on the northeast of the Roman fron- 
tiers, and of the Persian Empire on the southeast. 

95. Armenia or Great Armenia, Armenia Majors by 
this name distinguished from Armenia Minor, which belonged 
to the Roman empire, formed south of Mount Caucasus an 
independent state, or rather a confederacy of states, suffi- 
ciently powerful, which the Romans themselves had assisted in 
throwing off the Persian yoke. 

Artaxata (now Ardek) on the Araxes, was at that time 
the most important city. 

96. The Empire of the Persians was re-established in 
A. n. 226, on the ruins of the Parthian power. The last Arsa- 
cide was dethroned and killed by Artaxerxes Babegan, with 
whom began the dynasty of the Sassanides. The new Persian 
Empire comprehended all the countries extending from the 
Indian Ocean, Erythreum MarCy in the south, to the river 
Jaxartes in the north, and from the Indus in the east to the 
Tigris and the Euphrates in the west. The Persian monarchs, 
ambitious and warlike, laid claims to the eastern Roman em- 
pire as part of ancient Persia, and thus the wars on the fron- 
tiers were almost continual. The empire was divided into 
four Satrapies. The capital was the city of Seleucia, 
west of the Tigris, and Ctesiphon, on the opposite bank, 
the residence of the Parthian Kings during their dominion in 
those regions. Al-Madain, or the Two Cities, was the name 
given to their ruins, with the materials of which the Arabs after- 
wards built the city of Bagdad. The New Persians, like the 
Parthians, were originally a brave, warlike people ; laborious, 
faithful, devoted to their country, but servile and reserved. 
The kings were despots, vain of their proud oriental titles ; 
their will or whim was the only law ; Cosroes I. permitted, 
singularly enough, a national assembly to sanction his laws, 
but every remonstrance was punished with death. One re- 
volution, fomented in the seraglio, followed another ; unheard 
cruelties were committed, and even women succeeded to 
the throne. The fire-worship of Zoroaster had been re- 
stored, and the Magi (Mobeds) had a preponderating influ- 
ence. A splendid cavalry was the strength of the Persian 
armies, and the steed continued still the favorite animal of the 
Persian. Against the Chazars on the Caspian, the Persians 
defended their frontiers by the celebrated walls, forty para- 
sangs (150 miles) in length, the Bab-cd-Abuab at Dervend, on 
the Caspian. The Nestorians found a hospitable reception in 
Persia, and they alone were tolerated among the Christian 
sects. The luxury among the great was promoted by early 
commerce with India. The city of Ormus at the entrance of 
the Persian gulf, became one of the most important emporiums 
of the East. Learning flourished at court ; Greek philosophers 
were well received, but the people were kept in ignorance; 
the manners were savage, and women held in servitude and 
contempt. Agriculture was protected by the Persian kings as 
worthy servants of Ormuz, and Persia flourished by her manu- 
faetures of perfumes, splendid clothing and arms. Such was 
the state of that mighty Persian monarchy which was soon des- 
tined to threaten Constantinople and the Eastern Empire with 
destructioD^ but sank herself before the all-conquering fanaticism 
of the followers of Mohammed. 

III. ftARBARIAlSr C01T>'TRIES IN AFRICA. 

97. Different NATioNS,-^The African nations who had 
escaped the dominion of the Roniiinaj lived on the outskirts of 
the Great Libyan desert, without any infli^enee on the political 
movements of the world. Nor are we ac<juaiutod with their 
situation and condition at this period. The llf oorishl tribes, 
Berber!, Kabyles and Ma«trpsI/*i5i.s }i9,d Jtpen^dw^P jn^? 



the recesses of Mount Atlas, whence they later re-appear as the 
allies of the Vandals in their war against the Romans. 

Thus we have finished our picture of the political, geo- 
graphical, and ethnographical condition of the ancient world 
at the close of the fourth century. A glance at the second 
map from the beginning of the sixth will at once show the 
great events which have taken place since the fall of the West- 
em Roman Empire, and the settlement of the Germanio na- 
tions in its devastated proviDces." 



CHAPTER in. 

EUROPE AND THE ADJACENT PARTS OF ASIA 
AND AFRICA. 

THEIR POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AT THE ACCESSION OF 
JUSTINIAN I. A. D. 68T. 

98. General Division. — We have given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the ancient world before the invasion of the Barba- 
rians. To delineate the movement itself on the map, in such 
a manner as to combine clearness with accuracy, — to exhibit the 
march of so many nations crossing and recrossing one another in 
all directions, and almost at the same time, would be impossible. 
The earlier attempts of Krusc, Ansart, and others to indicate 
the wanderings of the migrating tribes by colored lines, have 
therefore been failures, because they only augmented the con- 
fusion instead of clearing it up. We have in consequence pre- • 
ferred to take our stand in the second map at a time when 
the migrations of the northern Germanic nations were at an 
end, with the only exception of that of the Lombards^ who, at 
a subsequent period, some forty years later, entered Italy. 
With regard to the eastern Sclavonian and Turkish races, no 
certain period could be fixed, because their invasions from the 
Caspian continued throughout the course of the middle ages. 
By thus comparing the two first maps, the historical student 
will discover, 1st, that the dominion of the Germanic nations 
extends already from the northern tropics to the deserts of 
Africa, and from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean eastward, 
to the frontiers of the Byzantine Empire in lUyricum ; 2d, 
that the numerous Sclavonian nations, in their progress west- 
ward, have occupied the lands abandoned by the Germans, 
from the Elbe and the Baltic, to the Danube and the Adriatic ; 
3d, that the western Boman Empire has perished in the deluge 
of nations, and that eastern Home or the Greek (Byzantine) 
Empire, though still surviving, is sorely pressed by the advancing 
Avars, Bulgarians, and the millions of Turco-Tartars already 
descending from Mount Oural. We find, therefore, at the 
time of the accession of Justinian I., fifteen more or less 
important states, founded and organized by the Barbarians 
who had taken part in the migration. The larger portion of 
these nations had already been converted to Christianity, and 
they deserve our particular attention, while we may pass more 
rapidly over other regions still, at that time, occupied by 
Barbarians, who were either subdued by the arms of Byzan- 
tium, or were suffered to enjoy their wild independence 
unmolested. Those fifteen states were distributed through- 
out Europe in the following manner : Six in northern Bn- 

" Particular attention has been paid in Ibis introductory map to 
fix the places which have become importnnt, in the wars of the last Em- 
perors against the Barbarians, and as far as the space of the map has 
permitted wo have with accuracy designated every historical site men- 
tioned by Ammianns Marcellinus, Zosimus, the six minor historiani^ th« 
panegyrists, Jomandes, Paul Warnefried, and other northern chroni- 
clers whose relations go back to those early times. 
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rope and western Asia: Ist, the British Island s, where we 
find four Saxon kingdoms and several independent re 
gions: II. Independent Germany; III. Siav^ia; IV. the 
SteUes of Scandinavia ; and in the northeast V. the kingdom 
of the Bulgarians or WolocJis^ which extended across Mount 
Oural beyond the frontiers of Europe ; VI. the kingdom 
of the Uturgurian Huns on the Caspian. Five in central 
Europo: VII. the kingdoms of the Franks; VIII. that of 
the Burgmuiians ; IX. that of the Thuringians ; X. that 
of the Lombards ; and XI. that of the Gepidce, Four in 
Boathem Europe and northern Africa: XII. the kingdom 
of the Visigoths ; and XIII. that of the SuevianSy both iu 
Spain; XIV. that of the Ostrogoths in Italy; XV. that of 
the Vandals y on some of the islands of the Mediterranean and 
the northern coast of Africa; and last of all, as the XVIth^ 
the eastern Ro?nan empire, to which during the reign of Jus- 
tinian, the two preceding, those of the Ostrogoths and Vandals, 
were reunited by the victorious sword of Belisarius and Nar- 
see. These important conquests produced a signal modifica- 
tion in the political geography of Europe toward the middle 
of the sixth century. Before we consider their main results, 
we shall describe these fifteen Barbarian states as they exist- 
ed on the accession of Justinian. 



§1. NORTHERN EUROPE. 

I. BRITISn ISLANDS. 

99. Division. — The British Islands, with which we begin 
OUT description of northern Europe, exhibit at the beginning 
of the sixth century, four countries which still remained inde- 
pendent, four Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and some other terri- 
torie8 occupied by Saxon or Scandinavian pirates. 

100. I. HiBERNiA — Ira/and, Erin — Ireland, the most 
western of the two large British islands, was divided into seve- 
ral populous kingdoms. Christianity made a rapid progress. 
After the first doubtful attempts of Palladius, the disciple of 
that devoted missionary, the great Saint Patrick, a native of Scot- 
land, arrived among the Irish in 432, and began the arduous 
missionary work with such wonderful success, that he was en- 
abled in 472 to found the archbishopric of Ardmacha (Ar- 
magh), which has ever since remained the metropolitan see of 
the Irish nation. Hence it is that this enlightened and perse- 
vering missionary, though not the first who brought the light 
of the Gospel among that savage people, has yet been justly en- 
titled the Apostle of the Irishy and the Father of the Hibernian 
Churchy and is still generally acknowledged and revered in 
that honorable character. With Christianity, civilization be- 
gan to dawn on those remote regions ; churches and schools 
were built, and the religious order of the CuldeeSy instituted in 
the sixth century by Saint Columba, distinguished itself by its 
pure and apostolic principles ; while many other monasteries 
arose in which the sciences were studied with enthusiasm and 
success. The art of writing was introduced, and the monks them- 
selves invented new alphabets. The old Irish laws (Brehon 
laws) seem to have been written in a secret language, in order 
to remain intelligible only to the Brehons (the judges and 
lawyers). Ireland was badly cultivated; the chase, cattle- 
breeding, and fishing, were the principal resources of the poor 
and barbarous Erins; they fought with stones, spears, and 
ponderous battle-axes. They had two arts: music and po- 
etry ; for their bards sang to the harp the deeds of the heroes 
among the diflferent tribes, who were continually fighting with 
one another. Among the larger states we find Connacia 
( Conaghty Connaught), in the northwest ; — Ultonia (Ulster), 
north, with the ancient city of Ardmacha (Armagh), south of 



j Locli Etach (Lake Neath), the great centre for the Irish mie- 

I sions ; — Media (Meath), east, with the capital Tamora, Teamor 

, (now Trim), on the river Boandus (Boyne), whose chief — Ar- 

\ driagh—OT king enjoyed a supremacy over the chiefs — canjin- 

' nies—oi the other tribes, and often called them together in pub- 

I lie assembly. Lagenu (Lechliniay Leinster), southeast, with the 

j town Eblana, Dyflin (or Dublin) ; and Momonia (Munster), on 

the southwest. Shortly after this period, in the seventh century, 

began the piratical incursions of the Ostmannas — the Eastmen 

or Danes, and their permanent settlement on the east coast of 

Erin, where they, in the ninth century, founded flourishing 

kingdoms. 

101. II. The Kingdom of the Scots, in the northwestern 
extremity of the island of Britain, and the smaller adjacent 
isles. The Scots — Scoti — were the ancient Caledonians, who 
descending from their dreary mountains (the Highlands), had 
given the Romans so much trouble behind their fortified lines 
on the Forth. They were of Celtic origin, and called them- 
selves Gaelicy and their mountain-home Gaeldoch, The Scots, 
like their kinsmen the Erins, were poor and savage ; they had 
all the features of the Celtic race ; their government was feudal, 
the people were divided into Clans y whose chiefs possessed the 
control of life and death over their liegemen {Sgollags). Their 
weapons were the heavy battle-axe (lochaber axe), the broad 
claymore, the dirk, and the bow ; the chase and fishery formed 
their occupation. Christianity took early root in the Highlands. 
Saint Palladius had already, since the year 430, spread suc- 
cessfully the faith of Christ among the Scots, as Saint Patrick 
did among the Erins in Ireland, during the time when the An- 
glo-Saxons were establishing themselves in Britain. Among 
the southern Picts, Christianity is said to have maintained it- 
self from the period of their early conversion by the Briton 
Nynias in 394. In th^ year 563, Saint Columba passed over 
from Ireland to the northern Picts and formed excellent disci- 
ples, through whom a pleasing image of pious zeal, deep learn- 
ing, and varied acquirements attaches itself to the memory of 
the Scottish monks. Saint Columba received from the Pictish 
prince the island of Hf/y now lona or I-Colm-Kill (the Isle of 
the (. hurch, or Cell of Columba), which his name has conse- 
crated, and which in honor of him continued for ages to be 
the burial place of many northern heroes of Scotland, Ireland, 
Norway, and Northumbria. 

The traditional king Fergus, from Ulster, is said to have 
united the Highland Clans about a. d. 500, and to have resided 
among the lakes of Argathclia (Argyle). 

102. III. The Kingdom of the Picts, on the southeast 
of the former.'® They dwelt on both sides of the Grampian 
Hills, from Inverness and Elgin to Dunbarton, or from the 
Frith of Murray to those of Forth and Clyde, and south toward 
the border of England. Tbe Picts (the present Lowlanders) 
were a different race from the Scots or Gaelic ; they were no 
doubt of Scandinavian origin. The connection of Scandinavia 
with Caledonia, was of a much older date than the conquest 
of England by the Anglo-Saxons. The Orkney Islands were, 
from time immemorial, occupied by the Northmen, whence they 
oarly obtained a firm footing on the coast of Caledonia. Beda the 
Venerable (a. d. 672-735) says, " that when the Britons, begin- 
ning at the south, made themselves masters of the greatest 
part of the island, it happened that the nation of the PictSy 
coming over the ocean from Scythia,'" in long-ships, began to 
inhabit the northern part of that island, the south of which 

* The name of Picts seems to liave been given them by the Romans, 
from their habit of staining their bodies with colors when going to bat- 
tle ; the}' were therefore picti, painted. 

** That is, Scandinavia. Jornandes, the Gothic historian, likewise 
'alls Scandinavia, the homestead of hia Goths, Scyihioy and so do other 
urritore in those early times. 
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was already possessed by the Britons (Celts)." Nennius (a. d. 
688) likewise says, *Uhat the Picts occupied the Orkney 
Islands, and took possession of the left or northern coast of 
Britain, where they remained." This interesting fact is proved 
by the heroical poems of the Scottish Highlanders, and by all 
the philological investigations of modem times. The most re- 
markable affinity, both of language, poetry, names, and tradi- 
tions, prevails between the Danish and Scottish ballads, and 
every Danish youth reading the Lowland Scotch dialect in 
Walter Scott's masterly tales, will drop a tear, and hail the 
fiimiliar tones as an " auld lang syne " of his own. In the 
south of Scotland, the rustic still points to many a memorial 
of the Picts, consisting of old walls, and fortifications which have 
a great resemblance to those in the Scandinavian north. ^' The 
residence of the king of the Picts, was situated at the mouth 
of the river Tay. 

103. IV. The Kingdom of Cambria or Kymru, along 
the western coast of Britain, embracing Cambria or North- 
Wealas (the present Wales), and Damnonia or West- Wealas 
(now Cornwall), the kingdom of Arthur, the Celtic hero. The 
inhabitants were those brave Cymri (Cimbri), who accom- 
panied the Celts on their early migration from the East (77). 
They received in their mountains the Britons fleeing before 
the victorious Anglo-Saxons, and thus the Welsh, headed 
by the celebrated King Arthur, of Damnonia, became the 
last bulwark of the Celtic race in Britain. The heroical deeds 
of King Arthur fall, most probably, about a. d. 520, when he 
perished in battle in Cornwall. Skeptical historians among 
the moderns have doubted the existence of the Celtic hero, 
but his ashes and tombstone were discovered at Glastonbury 
Abbey so early as 1189, and poems and traditions have car- 
ried his glorious name from the mountains of Wales to the 
distant Mediterranean ; and from the Middle Ages, the tales 
of King Arthur, and his Knights of the Round Table, have 
been the delight of the fair at the fireside, and the emulation 
of the brave on the battle-field. 

Cambria was then divided into several states : 1, Venedo- 
ciA or Gwynedk^ in the north, whose king was supreme over 
the other states ; his residence was at Aberfraw^ on the island 
of Anglesey ; 2, Dimetica (Dyved), or West Wales, on the 
south ; 3, Deheubarth or South Wales, the country of the 
warlike Silures, with the royal seat at Caerleon upon Usk ; 
and, 4, Morganwg (Glamorganshire), on the northern bank 
of the Severn. Caermardhyn (Caermarthen), southwest, was 
one of the principal towns of the island. Badon-hill, near 
Bath, where King Arthur in battle defeated the Saxon in- 
vaders in A. D. 516. Bangor or Banchor, the celebrated 
monastery in the north of Wales, opposite to Anglesey, was 
already established in this early period. Saint Gildas, the 
oldest British historian (a. d. 516-570), lived here as a 
monk, and Nennius, who continued his Eulogium Bri- 
tannicB, was bishop of the monastery in a. d. 688. The chief 
tribes of the Britons (Cymry), were distinguished by various 
dialects of their common mother-tongue ; it was polished by 
illustrious poets, whose works have been preserved to the 
present time. The Cymry extended their sway northward 
to the mouth of the Clyde, through the present lake dis- 
trict of Cumberland — the kingdom of Cunibria — ^as far as 
Dumfries, Aimandale and Galloway — the kingdom of Strath- 
clyde — where they continued their warfare with the Picts 
and Scots, as well as with the Anglo-Saxons, until they 
were expelled in the early part of the tenth century, when 
Cumberland became a Scottish principality under Anglo- 
Saxon sovereignty. 

■' Ck>mpare the interesting dissertation on the origin of the Scottish 
language in Dr. Jamieson's Scottish Dictionaiy, Edinburgh, 1861. 



104. Kingdoms of the Saxons. — The conquest of Britain 
by the Angles-Saxons and Jutes (84), under their chiefs, 
Hengist and Horsa, a. d. 449-489, and the later expeditions 
of Cerdic and Kenric, are too well known to require mention 
here. We find, in the beginning of the sixth century, four 
Saxon kingdoms established in the most fertile parts of the 
island ; they are the following : 

I. The kingdom of Cantware, CatUia (now Kent), found- 
ed in 451, on the southeastern coast of the island, by Hengist 
after the great battle at Crawford, in which the Britons were 
routed and forced to abandon the country south of the Thames. 
Cantwaraburh (Canterbury) was the capital. Eagles-ford 
(Aylesford), west of the former, was the place where Hengist 
and his Jutes gave the first battle to the Britons. At Stonar, 
on the seashore, opposite France, they defeated them agaixL 
Thanet (Ruithina), the small isle on the eastern coast, at 
the mouth of the Stura, near Richborough, where the British 
chiefs solicited the assistance of the Jutish and Saxon rovers, 
and where Hengist fortified his naval station for the subse- 
quent invasion of the island. 

II. The kingdom of Sutu-Seaxas or Sutlisaxonia (Sus- 
sex), founded by Ella in 477-490, who, after many victories over 
the unskilful Britons, at last established his seat in Cissax* 
c EASTER (Chichester), and secured his conquest by continual 
succors from new Saxon bands. The island of Wiht, Vectis 
(now Wight), remained, like Kent, a Jutish colony. 

III. The kingdom of West-Seaxas or Westsaxonia 
(Wessex), was established in 516-19, by the proud CerdiC| 
the descendant of Odin, who extended his conquests westward 
to Damnonia, and north to the Severn. Wintanceaster (Win- 
chester), was the capital. Cerdicsforda, on the Afene, where 
Cerdic, and his son Kenric, totally defeated the Britons, and 
secured the possession of their new empire. 

IV. The kingdom of East-Seaxas, Estsaxonia (Essex), 
north of the Thames, founded in 526-27 by iEscewine, the son 
of Offa ; while other bands of Angles from Schleswig, under 
king Ida, landed north, and laid the foundation of the states 
of East-Anglia and Northanhumbria (Northumberland). 
The petty kings of Essex resided in Lundenwyc (London). 
Thus the eastern and southern coasts of Britain were perma- 
nently occupied by the Anglo-Saxons (449-530), and thirty 
years later (560), we find one Jutish, three Saxon, and 
three Angle kingdoms established in Britain ; Kent, Sussex, 
Wessex, Essex, East-Anglia, Bernicia, and Deira. The poor 
Britons, driven westward into the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales, had already long become Christians, while their sav- 
age conquerors still worshipped Odin, Thor and Freia. It 
was not until 596, that Saint Austin appeared with his Roman 
monks, and his assistant Mellitus built Saint PauPs Church 
in London in a. d. 604. 

II. Independent Germany. 

105. Principal Nations. — The whole northern portion of 
Germany was, in the beginning of the 6th century, occupied 
with nations who had not yet formed themselves into mon- 
archies. 

The Prisons (76), from the mouth of the Rhine along the 
coast, to the Elbe. 

The Saxons (78), who, though so many bands had crossed 
over to Britain, had continued to extend themselves between 
the Weser, the Elbe, and the Khine. 

The Angles (78), on the north of the Saxons, had mostly 
departed beyond the sea, and their name was only preserved in 
the small district of Angeln, north of Schleswig. 

The Wajini (80) had crossed the Elbe, and settled on the 
lower Rhine. Their king, Radiger, had engaged an Anglo- 
Saxon princess, but married a sister of the Prankish king, 
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Theodebert. The Anglo-Saxons landed, to take rovcii^o for 
this slight, defeated the Warni, captured their prince, and 
obliged him to fulfil his prior matrimonial engagement with tlie 
Anglo-Saxon lady, which is an interesting event, told us by the 
Greek historian, Procopius, then residing in Constantinople. 



III. Scandinavia. 

106. Den.mark and Sweden. — The Jutes of the peninsula, 
and the Danes" of the islands, and of SKAANE,Scandia (in South- 
ern Sweden), lived still under a great number of petty kings, 
but they acknowledged the supremacy of the Skioldunger (the 
descendants of Odin), the kings of Sealand. Hledru, or 
Lcire^ was the ancient capital during this obscure period. The 
town lay on the Issefiord, near the present castle oi iMhraJborg, 
The valley of Hertha, in the neighborhood, where in the 
dismal and sombre forest, or sacred grove, stood the stone al- 
tars, on which the Danes every nine years celebrated their 
horrible sacrifices. During the month of January, they flocked 
together in crowds from the mainland and isles, and with 
many ceremonies offered up to their gods ninety-nine men, and 
as many horses and cocks, under the certain hope of appeas- 
ing them by their victims, and conciliating their favor for 
their maritime expeditions in the ensuing spring. 

Sweden was yet a small country, extending north to the 
Dal-elv, and south to Skaane. It was divided according to 
the tribes in Suithoid, Svcahirul, and Gautiiiod, Gotaland. 
The dynasty of the Ynglingar, the descendants of Odin, re- 
sided in Upsala (Old-Upsal), north of the modem city, where 
still is seen the celebrated Mora-stone^ on which the ancient 
heathen kings were crowned, and received the homage of their 
Suethan and Gothic subjects. At Sigtuna, on the frith of 
Malarriy stood the large wooden temple, built by Odin and 
the Asars, called Odenssala, the revered sanctuary of all the 
heathen Northmen, down to the ninth century. The temple 
possessed immense wealth in silver and gold ornaments, as the 
sea-kings always consecrated to Odin and Thor part of the 
spoils from their piracies. The statue of Odin represented 
him standing with a drawn sword in his hand ; Thor, with 
his hammer, stood next, and the fair image of Frigga ex- 
pressed her mild empire, as the benign goddess of love and 
marriage. Thor was the favorite god of the Norse, while 
Odin, Frigga, and the benevolent Balder, were the peculiar 
deities of the Gothic Danes and Svears at Leire and Upsala. 

Civil wars among the petty princes, still occupied the 
Danes and Swedes at home, while the Norwegians had already 
formed settlements on the Orkney islands. 

IV. Slavia. 

107. Principal Nations. — With the year 471, the name 
iSarmatia disappears entirely, and it is replaced in the Byzan 
tine historians with that of Slavia — Sclavonia. The Siavt 
or Sloveniy have advanced westward, in the rear of the Ger- 
mans. They extend already over the immense plains of mo- 
dem Prussia, Poland, and Russia. They drive the last Ger^ 
man tribes across the Elbe. They occupy the fertile valley of 
BoJENHEiM (Bohemia), and the Carpathian ridge separates 
them from the Longobards and Gepidae on the Danube. They 
are divided into many kindred nationalities. 

" The name Dantu, Dane, appears for the first time in a. d. 680, 
in the Latin eulogy of the poet Venantius on the Prankish King Chil 
peric L, " Quern Geta, Vasco, tremunt, Danus^ 8uUho, Saxo, Britan- 
nf«." Eginhardt in his Life of Charlemagne says : ** Dani, Suecone* 
qyoi Normannot voeamtis." Thw was later corrupted into Daci, and 
in the Chronicles of the Cmsades, we find always Dad, for Danes, and 
Datia, Daeia, for Denmark. 



I. The Sorabian-Vendes have their seats on the shores of 
the Baltic, and extend along the Elbe to the Ertz-Gebirge, on 
the frontiers of Bohemia. The western Slavi, Sorabi, and 
Vendes were governed by kings — krales — ^who formed their 
council of the nobles — kiueses — and their territory was divided 
into regions or ziqninia ; they loved liberty with the highest en- 
thusiasm, and could never be brought to permanent subjection. 
Their character was mild ; their women modest ; and they 
treated their prisoners of war with humanity. The religion 
of the Vendes consisted in numerous ceremonies. Their 
priesthood exercised a powerful influence ; and the great 
temple of Swantewit, on the promontory of Arcona, in the 
island of Rugen, with its idols and wealth, was the great 
national sanctuary of all the western tribes. The Vendes were 
hunters, agriculturists, and pirates. Vineta (WoUin), on the 
Baltic, was their capital. 

II. The Li.ECHs or Po/ani (Poles or Polaks)," the second 
branch of western Slavi, occupied the banks of the Vistula 
and the Oder, and touched on the south theCHROWATS (Croats). 

III. The Czekuo-Slovaks in Bohemia and Moravia, 
were a powerful people under the mythical queen, the fair 
Libussa ; they attained early a certain cultivation. Agricul- 
ture, cattle-breeding, and forays on their neighbors, were their 
occupations; they brought their horses, prisoners, and wax 
across the mountains to the Germans on the Elbe, where 
commerce was flourishing, until in the subsequent period 
the German Dukes began the military missionary work among 
them. 

: IV. Slavini or Slovini — Sc/avini — on the east, in central 
I Russia, and the Antes on the lower Dniester, where they 
bordered on the advancing Bulgarians. Large cities in the 
interior were already in the possession of an active commerce. 
KiEw on the Dnieper, is said to have been built as early as 450, 
during the dominion of the Huns. Smolensk farther north. 
NovoGOROD on the Lake of Ilmen, became, by the activity of its 
inhabitants and its wealth, a mighty republic, and the emporium 
of Indian commerce during the Middle Ages. 

V. The Lithauanians, a Slavo-Finnic race, on the west 
of the Sloveni, touched the boundaries of the numerous Chudish 
or Finnic nations on the Baltic, extending through Finnland 
northward to the Icy Ocean. 

V. Kingdom of the Bulgarians. 

108. Position and Extent. — The Bulgarians appear for 
the first time in the second half of the fifth century on 
the west of Mount Oural. They were then divided into 
two hordes, the black Bulgars and the Wolochs or white Bul- 
gars, both of Tartar origin ; but later much mingled with 
Sclavonians, whose language they adopted. From the eastern 
frontiers of Europe, the black Bulgarians followed in the trace 
of the Huns, on their march toward the Danube. In the be- 
ginning of the sixth century they cross the Bulga (Volga), from 
which some historians suppose them to have taken their name, 
and they advance upon the Danube, whence they carry devas- 
tation and misery into the Justinian Empire. 

VI. The Kingdom of the Huns or Uturguri. 

109.' The Uturgurian Huns. — The downfall of the 
empire of the Huns had been even more sudden than its rise. 
The death of Attila on the Danube in 453, was the signal 
for all the enslaved nations to break their chains. The most 
frightful disorder spread through the camp at Buda, where 
the savage sons of so many various mothers, sword in hand, 

" The termination oA; is a diminutive ; thiu, Slave, Slavak ; Serbe, 
Serbak ; Morlan, Morlak ; Rosa* Rnaaak. 
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disputed with one another the inheritance of the world's spoils ; 
the Ostrogoths, Lombards, Gepidai, and Herules united in alli- 
ance against the common oppressor. The tremendous battle be- 
tween all these fierce barbarian nations took place on the river 
Netad (Neutra), in Pannonia. EUac, the eldest son of At- 
tila fell, after wonders of bravery, and with him 30,000 Huns. 
His brother, Dengish, gathered the relics of the still formidable 
nation, and maintained himself until 470 on the banks of the 
lower Danube ; but the splendid camp of Attila at Buda, with 
the whole of Dacia and Pannonia, from the Carpathian hills to 
the Euxine, became divided among the victors — the Gepidse, 
the Ostrogoths, and the Lombards. Surrounded and oppressed 
by his father's slaves, the kingdom of Dengish was at last con- 
fined to the circle of his wagons. He perished on the Danube, 
and Irnac, the youngest son of Attila, retired with the hordes to 
the Volga, where we find them in 526 encamped on the plain 
of the Kuban river, between the Euxine and the Caspian seas, 
divided into the two kingdoms of the Kuturgour and Uturgour 
Huns. From thence th^y conquered the whole Tauric 
Chersonese, with the exception of the important cities of 
Cherson and Theodosia, which were bravely defended by their 
Roman garrisons. But the other towns, Repoi and Phanagoris, 
situated near the Cimmerian Bosporus, were taken by the Bar- 
barians, who, uniting with the Bulgarians, recrossed the Danube 
and appeared under Zaber-Chan, in 558, before trembling Con- 
stantinople herself. They passed the long wall of Anastasius 
without opposition ; but were routed and discomfited by the 
well-known exploit of old Belisarius. On the return of Zaber- 
Chan beyond the Danube, the Avars fell upon the Huns, 
subdued them, or mixed up with them in such a manner 
that, from the year 572, no mention is ever made in history of 
the Huns as a separate nation, though it is both interesting 
and important to know that the Avars are called indifferently 
Huns, or Avars, by all the western chroniclers in the time 
of Charlemagne, which distinctly proves the union or amalga- 
mation of those fierce Asiatic nations. 



^ II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 

VIL KINGDOMS OF THE FRANKS. 

109.** Extent of the Monarchy at the Death or Clovis. 
— Extraordinary changes have taken place in Gaul since our 
last visit in the year 395, at the death of Theodosius the 
Great. The invasion of the Vandals, Suevi, Alani, and Bur- 
gundians in 406-410, had been followed by the devastating 
campaign of Attila in 451, and after his defeat at Chalons-sur- 
Marne, the Franks under Clovis had crossed the Somme, and 
during the lethargic inactivity of the last emperors and the intes- 
tine troubles of the western empire, occupied in 486 the whole of 
northern Gaul as far as the Loire. The ambitious and treach- 
erous Clovis then vanquished the Ripuarian Frankish chiefs 
on the Rhine with the dagger and the axe, and the powerful 
nations of the Burgundians, the Alemanni, and the Visigoths, 
with the edge of the sword. He extended the dominion of his 
warlike and perfidious people over the greater part of modern 
France and Germany, and left this immense inheritance to his 
sons, at his death in the year 511." At that period the Frankish 
kingdom reached from the mouth of the Rhine, on the north, 
to the base of the Pyrenees on the south, and from the At- 
lantic Ocean west across the Rhine, to the Wirraha (Wer- 
rah) and Almona (AltmOhl) on the east.** This mighty em- 

•* GeM Francorum inclyta, fortis in armid, perfida, audaz, velox, 
feroz et aspera I 

* Henry Luden, in his excellent history of the German nation, says 
that Clovis did not pursue the Alemanni across the Bhine.— (Vol. 8, 



pire embraced all modem France, with the exception of the 
ancient province of Narbonensis on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, which earlier had been occupied by Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths. The country between the upper 
Loire, the Rhone and the Alps, belonged to the Burgun- 
dians, who, though vanquished, still remained nominally inde- 
pendent of the Frankish despot. But Clovis had subdued 
the southwestern provinces of Germany, inhabited by the 
Alemanni, who after their defeat near Tolbiac in 496, had be- 
come subjects, or at least tributary allies of the Franks. We 
will now review the component parts of this first modem em- 
pire, in the order in which the different provinces were joined 
to the crown of Clovis. 



Conquests of Clovis, a. d. 486-511. 

110. Provinces and Principal Cities. — The continual in- 
cursions of the Franks had already long ago depopulated the 
formerly so flourishing Belgian and Germanic provinces of the 
expiring Roman empire. Most of the cities lay in ruins; the 
villages were burnt, and the fields neglected, nor could the indo- 
lent Franks even by means of their Roman prisoners, now serfs 
and subjects, remove the evil they had brought over the country. 
CoLONiA (Cologne, Koln), on the Rhine, was the capital of 
the Ripuarian Franks. Tolbiac (Ziilpich), a few miles off, 
was the battlefield on which Clovis prostrated the Alemannic 
confederacy at a single blow, in 496. Suessiones (Soissons), 
the last city possessed by the Romans. The Roman Praefect, 
Syagrius, was here routed by Clovis, and his fleeing legions 
gave Clovis an easy victory, by seeking refuge behind the 
Loire. Remi (Rheims), the archiepiscopal see of Bishop Re- 
migerus, beheld the ceremony of the conversion of Clovis and 
his Franks ; it was there at the baptism of the Barbarian in 
the river, that the prelate pronounced the well-known words 
which have rung through centuries : " Mitis depone collum, Si- 
cambei'j adora quod incendisti — incende quod adorasUy 
" Bow down thy head, oh Sicambrian ! with humility — ^adore 
what thou hast burnt, burn what thou hast adored." Parish 
(Paris) became soon the capital of the Franks; Clovis re- 
sided there, and the ancient church of Saint Sulpice, where 
he was buried, is still standing. 

111. Gallia Armorica recognized the supremacy of the 
Franks after the victory of Tolbiac. That province had then 
a wider extent than the ancient Roman Armorica propria. The 
latter consisted only of the Brittanic peninsula, while the Ar- 
morican confederacy for mutual defence, had been formed by 
all the Gallic cities and states between the Seine and the 
Loire, who, having found themselves without protection by the 
Romans, had armed and united for the salvation of all. These 
gallant people had beaten back the Vandals and Sucvi, in 406, 
and having been reinforced by fleeing Britons from the Island, 
who sought refuge against the Anglo-Saxons, the Peninsula 
was called Britannia Minor ^ to distinguish it from the invaded 
Britannia Major ^ Great Britain. We cannot, with certainty, 
determine the extent of this confederacy, but it seems to have 
embraced all the towns between the Loire and the Seine ; the 
following cities belonged to it : Rotomagus (Rouen), on the 
Seine ; Bajoca (Bayeux) ; Abrinca ( Avranches) ; Carnotis 
(Chartres); Redones (Rennes); and Andegavi (Anger) — 
all between and westward of those rivers. Aurelianum 
(Orleans), a populous and strongly fortified city on the 
Loire, had been most heroically defended against Attila by 
its bishop. Saint Aignan, who commanded the citizens on the 



page 70.) Prof. Henry Leo supposes the river Ncckar, in Alemannia, to 
have been the frontier ; we have followed the map of Dr. Spruner. 
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walls. Turones (Tours), and Namnete (Nantes), on the same 
river, and Venedi Castrum (Vannes), on the coast of the ocean, 
were the most thriving cities in this part of Gaul, which hither- 
to had escaped the havoc of war. 

112. Aquitania (Aquitaine), the last and most important 
of the conquests of Clovis in Gaul, comprised all the beautiful 
and fertile territory between the Loire and the Pyrenees. It 
had, for one century, been the seat of the Visigoths, who had 
already arranged themselves quite comfortably in the country, 
with Toulouse for their capital, thus securing their possessions 
beyond the mountains in Spain. But the Visigoths, being 
Arian heretics, were hated by the clergy and the Koman popu- 
lation of Aquitania, and when their king, Alaric II., fell in 
the battle near Pictavis (Poitiers), 507, against Clovis, they 
lost the whole rich province, and remained only in the doubtful 
possession of Septimania, the narrow coastland between the 
Pyrenees and the Rhone. Bituric.e (Bourges) and Arver- 
Nos — Clarus Mons — (Clermont), on the Elavcr {Allier) ; Bur- 
DiGALA (Bordeaux), and Tolosa (Toulouse), on the Garumna 
(Garonne) ; Elusa (Auch), in the south, — all these held the 
first rank among the Aquitanian cities. 

Division of the Frank Empire among the Merovingian 
Princes. 

1 13. The large empire which Clovis had founded was, at his 
death, in a. d. 511, divided between his four sons — Thierry, 
Chlodomir, Childebert, and Chlothaire — and it formed still 
four kingdoms in 527. Every one of the four kings possessed 
a portion of his land lying between the Loire and the Rhine, 
— the first conquest of the Franks — and another part in Aqui- 
taine, the new acquisition from the Visigoths, where the Franks 
had not yet obtained firm footing, but which they loved particu- 
larly for its fertility, and the richness of its wines and other 
productions. 

114. I. Kingdom of Suessiones (Soissons), on the north- 
west, extended from the capital in the south, northward to the 
sea, and eastward to the Mosa (Meuse) and the Rhine — with 
the cities Tornacum (Tournay), the residence of Childeric the 
father of Clovis; Taruexna (Th^rouanne) and Camaracum 
(Cambray), the capitals of two Prankish petty kings whom 
Clovis had slaughtered ; Ambiani (Amiens), and Laudunum 
(Laon). 

In Aquitaine the king of Soissons possessed the central 
cities LiMovicAS (Limoges), and Petragorium (P6rigueux). 

115. II. The kingdom of Parish (Paris), in the centre, 
extended from the river Somme westward beyond the Garonne, 
embracing the coast of Aquitaine. Parish was the capital, 
Meldunum (Melun), Meld^ (Meaux), Rotomagus (Rouen), 
Ebroica (Evreux), Redones (Rennes), and Namnete (Nantes), 
the principal cities. In Aquitaine, the king held Pictavis 
(Poitiers), three leagues from which, on the banks of the 
C/inni/s (Clain), was the celebrated field of Vouill6 — Campus 
Vodadensis — where Clovis, by rapidity, skill, and bravery, 
defeated and destroyed the Visigothic army in 507 — Santo- 
nes (Saintes), and Burdigala (Bordeaux), were flourishing 
cities. 

116. III. The kingdom of Aurelianum (Orleans), south 
and east of the former, of smaller extent, on both banks of the 
Loire from Autissiodorum (Auxerre), westward to Andegavi 
(Angers). Meduana (Le Mans), the former residence of a 
Frankish petty king, slaughtered by order of Clovis. In 
northern Aquitaine, Biturice (Bourges), on the Avarus 
(Evres), belonged to king Chlodomir. 

117. IV. The kingdom of Mettis (Metz), the most exten- 
sive of the four, because it comprised all the eastern provinces 
of the Franks ; from Colonia, on the Rhine, to Tolosa, lately 



the splendid capital of the Visigoths, on the Garonne. It 
contained besides, on the right bank of the Rhine, Old France^ 
tlie homestead of the Franks and of the tributary AlemannL 
Mettis was the capital ; Treviris (Treves), rebuilt from its 
ashes. Catalauni (Chulons sur Marne), south of which, on 
the Catalaunian plains, was fought that terrible battle be- 
tween Attila with his Huns and allies, and the Roman general 
Aetius, in whicli 150,000 warriors perished on the field, and 
the power of the Huns was broken for ever (a. d. 451). Other 
cities were Treca' (Troyes), and Arvernos or Claramontis 
(Clermont). In Aquitania, Cadurcum (Cahors), Rutena (Rho- 
dez), and Albige (Alby). 

118. Government and Constitution of the Franks. — 
Clovis was only a leader at the head of his Frankish leudes 
— Icute — or followers in Gaul ; he had no regular government : 
he depended on the good will of his fierce companions. But 
his continual victories consolidated his power ; the Romish 
church gave him pomp and titles, and the Byzantine emperor 
purple and dignities — all combined raised him above all 
his rivals, who soon perished, one after the other, by his 
dagger. The conquered lands were distributed among the 
veteran soldiers ; the army formed the mallum or public 
assembly, which was called together in spring on the Champ 
de Mars, The cities continued to be governed by the Ro- 
man law with their own municipalities. A royal count or 
Graf^ held the executive power, collected the duties and pre- 
sided over the courts of justice, where the Franks had settled 
down among the native Romans. In the rural districts the 
peasantry remained serfs as they had been before the conquest 
The German division in gauen was introduced. Ten free 
estates, allodia ^ formed a zehrU or community governed by a 
Zehntmaiiy or Bailiff. Ten communities again made a mark 
— Anglo-Saxon hundred— of which the governor was a cen- 
tenarius, or cent-graf. An uncertain number of marks formed 
a gau or ghcvc (county), with a gau-graf as military and civil 
commander. The body of the Frankic warriors possessed the 
conquered lands, yet they left the vanquished Romans in the 
enjoyment of usus fructus as vassals. The Romans formed 
two classes: 1, Possessors or lides (vassals) having half the 
loehr geld (security money) with which the life of a freeborn 
Frank was secured ; 2, Tributary Romans, with a wehr-geld 
similar to the serf. The Franks formed three classes: 1, Sa- 
lian Franks, the conquerors or nobles ; 2, German freemen, 
found in the country ; 3, barbarian allies under the Salic law. 
The Salic lands were held by military tenure, and could not 
go to the females.^' The possessor was the baron (wehr or war- 
man) ; he held with battle-axe and buckler under the bannum. 
Entirely different was the allodmm*^ — sors— or lot of land, 
given to those veterans who retired from the retinue or 
from the army ; this was real est ate y and could be alienated. 
The Mayor Domus (afterwards so important an official) held 
the military cash as the director of the royal Jisctis ; he 
was chosen by the warriors, and considered their patron 
against the king ; thus the influence of this officer arose 
from his position at the head of the army. The king^s 

" ScUicOy not from sola {chtMu), but from Terra Sdlicd, that ip» terra 
paiernOf the Salian Franks heing the leading tribe that gave their name 
to the patrimony. 

" Odf or odelf in the ancient Teutonic and Scandinavian languages, 
signified riches, property, or landed estate. Al^ is all property, the 
whole free estate, which the Franks rendered in Latin by ailodium. 
The free peasants in Norway are still called Odel^bOndert freeholders 
or yeomen. Feh or feo — in Danish fcB — signified cattle, money, and 
every kind of movable property ; it denoted, likewise, the pay of the 
warrior: thus, fih-od can literally be translated by paid wages, or 
acquire*! income — the reward for rendered service. In the Latin of 
the Middle Ages this was expressed by feodum and feudum^ of which 
we form our fief nml feud. 
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companidns in trust were the Antrustiones, with particular 
privileges. The other warriors were the leudes, among 
whom the estates were distributed. Immense were the 
prerogatives of the Romish clergy. They flattered Clovis, 
and shut their eyes to all his enormous crimes. The Franks 
loved show and glitter, and soon took a certain polish, though 
the proud Romans still ridiculed their homely dress and un- 
wieldy arms. Clovis planted the germ of lawful liberty, by 
the enfranchisement of the Church and by the bonds of the feu- 
dal system, which united the warring Germanic tribes and pre- 
pared the formation of large national states. Clovis marched 
from town to town at the head of his leudes ; but his success- 
ors, the Merovingians, lived retired in their rural palaces, far 
away from the Roman cities. One hundred and sixty of those 
villas were scattered through the provinces of the four king- 
doms ; mostly simple, but profitable farms. The mansion of 
the longhaired King was surrounded by barns, courts, sta- 
bles for horses and cattle, poultry-yards, and dove-cotes ; the 
gardens were planted with useful vegetables; the various 
trades and labors of agriculture, even the arts of hunting and 
fishing were exercised by servile hands for the pleasure of the 
king. He lived among his vassals like a farmer, and the 
whole establishment was conducted on the principle of private 
economy. To the mallum, or national assembly, the king and 
queen used to drive in a clumsy cart, drawn by oxen. The 
Merovingians became the victims of their sloth and their 
crimes — ^that the Carlovingians might shine forth as their 
heroes and successors. 



VIII. Kingdom of the Burgundians. 

119. Extent, Division, and Principal Cities. — The 
Burgundians had in a. d. 410, stopped at the foot of the Alps, 
and occupied the valleys of Helvetia and the Rhone, while 
their fierce companions,* the Vandals, pushed on to Spain. 
Clovis had attempted their subjection, but the Burgundian 
power did not sink until his sons repeated the blow in 534, 
when the Burgundian states were divided among the Prankish 
princes, and the Ostrogoths, under Theodoric, possessed them- 
selves of the coast-lands of Provence. The cities in Bur- 
gundy were flourishing. Janua (Geneva) on Lake Leman. — 
Besontio (Besanqon) on the Dubis (Doubs). — Cabilonum (Cha- 
I6ns) on the Arar (Sa6ne) — the capital and the finest city of 
Burgundy during the period of its independence. — Vienna 
(Vienne), on the left bank of the Rhone. — Avenio (Avignon), 
more south, celebrated for its brave resistance against the vic- 
torious Clovis, who was forced to raise the siege on the 
approach of the Ostrogoths. The Burgundians had concluded 
a compact with the native Romans, by which the latter agreed 
to surrender to the victors two-thirds of their estates, the half 
of their forests, gardens, and houses, and a third of the whole 
number of their slaves. During fifty years, every freeman 
obtained this allodium (lot) from his Burgundian lord. The 
estates were hereditary. Pasture and agriculture were the 
business of freemen, while all mechanical employments, in- 
cluding arts, belonged to the servile class. Thus the ancient 
Germanic manners of the Burgundians were long maintained in 
their primitive simplicity. Wives were purchased, and they 
might be dismissed in case of poisoning or witchcraft. The 
crimes of the Burgundian dynasty hastened the overthrow of 
the nation. The Franks, to revenge their queen Chlotilda, 
laid waste Burgundy with fire and sword. When Gondemar fell 
in 534, the kingdom became extinct, and the family of Clovis 
governed Burgundy by a duke, and the country on both slopes 
of Mount Jura by a patrician. The Burgundians were the 
most humane and civilized of the barbarian tribes that settled 
in the Roman provinces. 



IX. Kingdom of the Thuringians. 

120. Position, Extent, and Downfall. — In the centre 
of Germany, south of the Langobards and the Saxons, 
the Hermunduri and Turoni, with relics of other Germanic 
tribes, had formed the powerful kingdom of Thuringia, 
embracing the northern part of the present Franconia and 
the Saxon principalities north of the ThOringer Wald. This 
empire became so flourishing toward the middle of the fifth 
century, that the Thuringian king, Basinus, was strong enough 
to check the advance of the Sclavonian invaders beyond the 
Elbe, on the east, and to carry on bloody wars with the Franks 
on the Mayn and Rhine. Basinus was at last defeated by 
Clovis, and Thuringia remained subject to the Franks ; but his 
sons restored its independence, until, during a civil war between 
king Hermanfried and his brothers in 530, the Prankish king 
Dietrich (Thierry), in alliance with the rapacious Saxons, suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the Thuringian dynasty. Hermanfried 
was defeated on the river Unstrut, captured and stabbed ; the 
Saxons occupied all the lands on the Elbe and Weser north 
of the forests ; and Dietrich united southern Thuringia with 
the Prankish empire, yet the vanquished nation was permitted 
to be governed by their native dukes. Schidingi (now Scheid- 
ungcn,near Naumburg), on the Unstrut, was the capital. The 
Thuringians were celebrated for their agriculture and studs ; 
their beautiful horses, sent as presents to King Theodoric, ex- 
cited the admiration of the Goths in Italy. 



X. Kingdom of the Longobards. 

121. Position. — This Scandinavian nation, whom we left on 
the Elbe (82), had continued their march southward, and settled 
among the Carpathian mountains, where they shared the com- 
mon fate with the other Germanic tribes who were vanquished 
by Attila and forced to follow his banner. Yet on the death 
of the mighty conqueror in 452, the Longobards, uniting with 
their brethren the Ostrogoths^ the Gepida3 and Herules, broke 
their chains, and, driving the Huns back toward Mount Cau- 
casus, they established themselves on the left bank of the 
Danube, from the Margus (March) near Vienna, eastward to 
the Theiss, where they remained until their victory over the 
Gepida;, and their descent into Italy under Alboin in a. d. 568. 



XI. Kingdom of the GEPiDiE. 

122. Position. — The Gepidse (90) were kindred to the 
Goths, and a highly remarkable people. Their King Ardaric, 
uniting with Goths and Longobards, defeated EUac the son of 
Attila, in the terrible battle on the banks of the river Netad 
(Neutra), in Pannonia, and expelled the Huns beyond tlio Car- 
pathians. The GepidaB then divided the rich spoils of their 
victory with their allies, and formed a great kingdom in an- 
cient Pannonia and Dacia (Hungary and Transylvania), bor- 
dering south and west on the Danube, which separated them 
from the Byzantine empire and the kingdom of the Ostrogoths. 
On the northwest they bordered on their allies the Longo- 
bards, with whom they soon entered into those hostile relations 
of rivalry and national hatred which a century later (in 567) 
terminated with the total destruction of the brave and high- 
minded Gepidian nation. The Carpathian mountains protected 
their northern and eastern frontier from the invasions of the 
Bulgarians, Avars, and other Tartaric tribes, who were already 
advancing from Mount Oural and the Caspian Sea. Etzel- 
BURG (Buda-Pesth), on the Danube, the splendid Oriental 
camp and capital of Attila, became the residence of the Gepi- 
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dian Kings, who, like their brethren the Goths and Vandals, 
soon yielded to the influence of the milder climate, and chang- 
ed their austere northern manners for the luxury and indul- 
gences of the South. 

§111. SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

XII. KINGDOM OF THE VISIGOTHS. 

123. Extent and Dj vision. — The most flourishing of 
the kingdoms founded by the Germanic nations on the ruins of 
the western Roman Empire, was that of the Visigoths in Spain. 
After the Vandals had abandoned (in 429) the provinces which 
they occupied, the Visigoths, under their king Euric, van- 
quished the Romans, subdued the Suevi in 585, and thus re- 
mained the only conquerors of the Peninsula. The greatest ex- 
tension had their empire under the just mentioned king Euric, 
during the latter half of the fifth century, when they possessed 
besides Spain the entire southwestern part of Gaul as far as 
the Loire, with Aquitania and Narbonensis. The capital of 
their empire was the populous and beautiful Tolosa (Toulouse), 
Btill glittering with so many monuments of Roman magnifi- 
cence. But when on the 'advance of Clovis with his Franks, the 
Roman population of Aquitania broke forth in rebellion, and 
the Visigoth King Alaric II. was defeated and killed in the bat- 
tle near Poitiers in 507, all the Trans-Pyrenean possessions were 
lost to the invaders, with the exception of the coast-land of 
Septimania. The Ostrogoths from Italy then occupied Pro- 
vence, which was afterwards incorporated with Burgundy and 
fell to the Franks. The Byzantine Romans still possessed the 
southeastern coast of Spain on the Mediterranean, where they 
strengthened their garrisons in the important conmiercial cities 
of that region, after the subjection of the Vandals in Africa by 
Belisarius in 534. They even extended the Roman rule in the 
interior as far as Corduba ; but the Visigothic kings, Sisebut 
and Swinthila, expelled them at last (616-624) entirely from 
Spain ; nay, the former of these kings even crossed the Straits 
and occupied the cities Septum and Tingis, in the ancient Ro- 
man province of Tingitana. The wild mountaineers in the 
Cantabrian mountains, the Arevaci, Ruccones, Berones, and 
Varduli, who had so long preserved their old political inde- 
pendence and their native dialects, were subdued by King 
Leuwigild in 574, and new fortresses were erected to check 
their forays into the lowlands. The Visigoths retained the 
ancient Roman division of Spain in Tarracona^ Carthaginien- 
sisy Batica, Emerita^ Toletum^ and Bracara, 

124. The Principal Cities were, in Septimania, the seven 
towns which had given the province its name, Narbona (Nar- 
bonne), for a time the new capital of the monarchy, after the 
loss of Tolosa, in 507. Carcassona (Carcassonne), where the 
victorious Clovis kept the son of Alaric II., Gesalic, besieged, 
after the battle of Poitiers and the death of his father. Ele- 
na (Elna), at the northern base of the Pyrenees. Biterr^e, 
(B^ziers), Magdalona (Maguelonne), Lodeva (Lod^ve), and 
Nemausus (Nimes). In Spain we find the most flourishing 
cities of the late Roman empire. Barcinona (Barcelona), on 
the northeastern coast of the Mediterranean, where Astol- 
phus was assassinated, shortly after his arrival in Spam, and 
where Gesalic was defeated by Ubbas, the Ostrogoth general. 
Tarraco (Tarragona), Carthago Nova (Carthagena), long in 
the possession of the Byzantine Greeks ; Augusta Ebierita 
(Merida) on the river Anas ; Corduba (Cordova), and Hispalis 
(Seville) on the Baetis, likewise long defended by the Greeks ; and 
last of all Toletum (Toledo), on the Tagus, the splendid capital, 
and archiepiscopal seat of the later Visigoth empire, where 
many important councils were held during the 6th and 7th 
centuries. 

5 



125. Government and Constitution. — The constitution of 
the Visigothic empire received a very early development. The 
kings were elective ; but the royal descendants had preten- 
sions to the crown. The kings enjoyed a greater power than 
among other German tribes. King Leuwigild donned the royal 
purple, and circumscribed the arrogance of the nobles ; 
but the clergy exercised a most dangerous influence, and 
intolerance against Arians and Jews already flashed forth 
in violence and cruelty. Toledo became the capital; the 
court was splendid; the ceremonials and costumes were 
imitations from Constantinople. The Palatines or court 
officials, and the Gardingi or body guards, formed the no- 
bility ; counts governed the provinces ; the Gothic nobles, by 
the perfect security of Spain, gave themselves up to sport and 
rural pursuits, and neglected those military exercises by which 
they had subdued the Roman world. The Goths being the 
few, and the civilized Roman inhabitants the many, it is natu- 
ral that the Goths soon attempted to speak the lingua vulgare 
of those times: from the curious mixture of Gothic and 
vulgar Latin, arose the noble and beautiful Castilian, perhaps 
the most sonorous, regular, and elegant of all the modern 
Romanic languages. The Visigothic laws were humane and 
just ; they were nearly a copy of the Theodosian code, applied to 
the now mixed races of Goths, Romans, Suevi and Alani. The 
experiment succeeded, because within a century they all formed 
only one nationality. Spain, in its secluded position, enjoyed 
a great tranquillity during the Visigothic sway. Some ports 
on the eastern coast still belonged to the Eastern Roman em- 
pire ; but the Greeks gave them up, and returned in 624. 
The Suevi in the northwest recognized the supremacy of the 
Visigothic king; yet never was any elective monarchy exposed 
to more terrible convulsions than those which shook the Visi- 
gothic throne. The passions of envy and revenge played 
their unhappy game on a greater scale than in any other 
realm, and at last caused the sudden overthrow of the Gothic 
sway in Spain. 

Xm. Kingdom or the Suevi. 

• 126. Extent and Cities. — The kingdom of the Suevi, or 
Alemanni, as they sometimes are called, was founded in a. d. 
409, in the ancient Gallicia, which this people in the begin- 
ning divided with their companions, the Vandals, and some 
bands of Alani, who had escaped the Huns, and joined the 
large Germanic armies on the Rhine. The Suevi settled in 
Alsturia, Leon, Gallicia, and a portion of the modem Por- 
tugal. Their frontier was the Durius and Tagus, while the 
Alani occupied some districts of Lusitania, south of the Tagus, 
where they disappear altogether. When the Vandals crossed 
over to Africa in 428, the Suevi remained in quiet possession 
of northwestern Spain, though they were not strong enough 
entirely to subdue the native population. On the appearance 
of the Visigoths the struggle was renewed, and the Suevian 
king Recchiaris was defeated and beheaded in 456, by King 
Theodoric of the Visigoths. The Suevi still made a stand, 
until at last Leuwigild, in 585, united both crowns, and thus 
secured the tranquillity of the peninsula. 

XIV. Kingdom of the OstPwOgoths. 

127. Extension and Division. — At the moment when 
Justinian ascended the throne of Constantinople, the founder 
of the Ostrogoth monarchy, and its most illustrious sovereign, 
Theodoric, had just died, leaving his nephew a splendid em- 
pire, which embraced the coasts of the Adriatic and Tuscan 
seas, and extended from the banks of the Danube and the Alps 
on the north, to the southern promontories of Sicily on the 
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south, and from the banks of the Rhone on the west, to the 
nnion of the Save with the Danube on the east, where its 
limits touched those of the Byzantine empire. Theodorio 
had, in 489-93, made an easy conquest of Italy, after the 
defeat of Odoacer and his Herules in the battles near Ve- 
rona, and the surrender of Ravenna ; and by his prudence, 
moderation and benevolence, and the brilliant talents of his 
minister, Cassiodorus, he peaceably formed that mighty and 
well-organized kingdom, which was destined so soon to crum- 
ble into dust by the incapacity and frailty of his unhappy 
daughter, Amalasuntha. 

128. Provinces and Cities. — This extensive monarchy 
was composed of provinces that had belonged to the Western 
Empire, and which Theodoric permitted to preserve their 
earlier names and limits. These provinces from northwest to 
southeast were the following : 

129. I. Provincia ARELATENSis,orPrrwtnceq/*Marsei/^, 
at a subsequent period well known under the name of Pro- 
vence. It consisted of the whole part of ancient Gaul con- 
tained between the Rhone, the Durance, the Maritime Alps, 
and the Mediterranean. Theodoric formed of it, in 51 1, a new 
Prefecture of the Gauls ^ the metropolis of. which was Arelate 
or Aries. Near that city he had surprised and defeated the 
Franks in 507 ; and the citizens hailed with joy the Gothic 
rule, which seemed to secure them the important pri- 
vileges and immunities they had formerly enjoyed under the 
Roman empire. This acquisition was extended, in 523, by 
the cession which the king of Burgundy made to Theodoric 
of the Provincia Septentrionalis, north of the Durance, with the 
rich and flourishing towns of Carpentoracte (Carpentras), 
Arausio (Orange), Dinia (Digne), and Valentia (Valence). 

II. Rh^tia Meridionalis, likewise denominated Rhcetia 
Ostrogothica, to distinguish it from Rhsetia Septentrionalis, 
which belonged to the Frankish empire — both situated on the 
upper Danube — where the uncertainty of the frontiers between 
the two nations gave rise to diverse embassies and military 
demonstrations. 

130. III. lTALiA,with its ancient subdivisions from the times 
of the Roman empire. It was conquered by Theodoric, as we 
have mentioned, after three successful battles against Odoacet, 
the Herulian king ; the first stood on the banks of the Sontius 
(Isonzo), a small river that empties into the Adriatic ; the 
second before Verona in the northeast of Italy, and the third 
on the banks of the Addua (Adda), whence Odoacer fled to Ra- 
venna, where he perished. The most important cities during 
the Ostrogothic period were : Ravenna, situated in the midst 
of the lagunes or swamps on the Adriatic coast. It had be- 
come a splendid city, while serving as refuge and capital to the 
last emperors, and to Odoacer, who kept the whole Ostro- 
gothic nation occupied before its almost impregnable forti- 
fications for nearly three years. Ravenna became afterwards the 
residence of the Ostrogothic kings, and the traveller still ad- 
mires there the sepulchre of Theodoric, the cupola of which 
consists of a single immense rock, being thirty-four feet in 
diameter. Rome had already suffered terribly during the two 
sieges and pillages of the Visigoths, under Alaric, in 408-410 ; 
and by the still greater devastation in 455, from the barbarous 
Generic and his Vandals. Poor Rome was afterwards taken 
by her own mercenary bands, the Herules ; and, a fifth time, 
by Theodorio and his Ostrogoths, who, however, treated the 
fallen city with that deference and sympathy which the ancient 
metropolis of the civilized world merited ; nay, he restored 
many of its crumbling monuments, preserved its senate and 
municipal administration, and won the hearta of its bois- 
terous multitude by granting them panem et circmses. Mi- 
lan, the strongly fortified and industrious metropolis, likewise 
received Theodoric with enthusiasm, when he desceude^ ^ fhe 



head of his wandering nation into the plain of the Padus. Ve- 
rona, situated on a mountain range, defending the defiles on the 
river Athesis (Adige), was his frequent residence, and he built 
there palaces and other public buildings, of which some 
ruins are still seen. Pa via, on the THcinuSj where the virtuous 
and eloquent Boethius was unjustly confined, condemned, and 
executed in 525 — ^the only dark spot in the bright buckler of 
Theodoric. Spoletium, then an important city in central 
Italy. Terracina, the ancient Anxur, on its picturesque 
promontory, still crowned with a fortress, and the ruinous 
palace of the Ostrogoth king. Naples saw again her joyous 
days in the residence of the most distinguished Romans and 
Goths, statesmen and warriors, Cassiodorus and others, who used 
the cure of her hot springs, and revelled in her delicious cli- 
mate." Tarenttjm, on the gulf to which it gave its name. 
ScYLLAciUM, in Calabria, with a convent to which Cassiodorus 
retired in old age and died, after having served gloriously and 
faithfully Theodoric and his successors. 

131. IV. SiciLiA belonged to the Gothic empire. Syracusje 
was still the capital of the island ; second in rank was Lily- 
B^UM on the western promontory (now Marsala, so celebrated 
for its wines). It was by Theodoric given as a dower to the 
Vandal king Thrasimund, who married his sister Ama- 
lafried. That the Vandals continued to occupy that im- 
portant fortress is proved by an inscription lately found there, 
" F^nes inter Gothos et Vandalosy 

132. V. Illyricum Occidentale comprised all the provin- 
ces of the ancient diocese of that name, and formed the eastern 
part of Theodoric's possessions, highly important by its position, 
but dreadfully devastated and depopulated by the wars of 
the Huns, Lombards, Gepidse, and other barbarian nations, who 
were then contending with one another on the banks of the Dan- 
ube. Theodoric sent colonists ; he rebuilt Sirmium and Singi- 
dunum on the Savus^sin^ fortified the defences of the lUyrian 
mountains with castles and garrisons. Boiodurum (now Inn- 
stadt), on the upper Danube at the union of the ^nus (Inn) 
with that river, became an important city — so likewise Siscia 
(Sisseck) on the Save, and Salona on the Adriatic coast. 

133. Italy had suffered an awful devastation and destruc- 
tion of its inhabitants during the many different invasions of 
the fifth century ; but the arrival of nearly a million of Goths 
in 489, produced a favorable change. Odoacer had distribut- 
ed one-third of the arable lands of Italy among his Herulian 
warriors. These, Theodoric, after his victory, gave to his Os- 
trogoths, who thus obtained landed property, for which they 
paid the same taxes as the native Romans. It is a well-known 
fact, that at the close of the fifth century, nearly all the estates 
were in the hands of the wealthy senators of Rome ; it was, 
therefore, not the lower classes who suffered by those parti- 
tions of property, but the nobility. The great mass of the Italian 
people had no landed property, and they continued as they 
had done before to live by their labor, by royal oflSces, and the 
supplies of bread and wine which Theodorio took care to fur- 
nish to the idle Romans, as well as the spectacles of the 
amphitheatre. Yet the division of lands among the invaders 
seems to have been circumscribed to northern Italy, where we 
find the Gothic nation more thickly settled. But the Goths 
had been too much estranged from the quiet occupations of 
agriculture, on a sudden to change the plough for the sword. 
They remained principally engaged in military exercises and 
hunting, and left the tilling and gardening of their farms to 
their numerous serfs. Nor did the two different nationalities 
of Germans and Romans ever mix ; religion, language, habits, 

*• See the pleaAEDt passages in the letters of Cassiodorua^ wherein 
he describes the beauty and fertility of Campania. In his affected lan- 
guage, he calls the wine eruenttu liquor, purpura polabili8f violeum nec- 
tar r Var. 8, 81*; 9, 6, 11; 10, 14; 12, 14, 16. 
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all kept them asunder. The Goths had, like most of the other and Gothic elements, and secured the permanent happiness of 

Germanic tribes, embraced the abhorred Arian heresy. They the two races. But the incapacity of his successors, and the 

were continually armed ; large bodies united for their regular ambition of Justinian, soon brought on those calamitous wars 

drill, and their entire organization was military. Theodoric which terminated thirty years later, with the renewed desola- 

foresaw that the relaxation of their discipline beneath the tion of Italy, and the total destruction of the Ostrogothic na- 

sunny sky of Italy would become their bane ; he commanded tion. 
their gatherings and manoeuvres ; he settled warlike bands 

of the Alemanni in Rhaetia ; Gepidse, and the wrecks of the XV. Kingdom of the Vandals. 
Herules in lUyricum and on the banks of the Padus; and 

he improved the breed of his war-horses by the establishment 134. Their Possessions in Europe and Africa. — After 
of large studs in the Apulian plains. He was anxious to the easy conquest of Spain in 428, the Vandals were in- 
instruct his Barbarians in the arts of Rome, the building of vited by the persecuted Donatist sectarians, to invade Africa 
fortresses, palaces, aqueducts, and the draining of the Pontine and their enterprising king Genseric, crossing the straits, soon 
swamps ; but he prohibited them the enjojrments of her litera- overran the whole of northern Africa, from the coast of the 
ture, and said : ^^ That he who trembles at the whip of the Atlantic Ocean eastward to the great Syrtis, and building a 
schoolmaster, will always flinch at the flashing of the sword." numerous fleet at Carthage, he subjected the islands of ^e 
Theodoric, on the other hand, made no alteration in the inter- Mediterranean, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic 
nal division and organization of the country and its government ; isles. His roving Vandals became now as daring corsairs 
he left the vanquished Romans their privileges and liberties, on the sea, as they formerly had been irresistible cavaliers on 
as they called the vain names of republic, consuls, senate, and the main land. Genseric sacked Rome in 455, and the Van- 
municipal magistracies. Romans and Ostrogoths lived peace- dais extended their piratical expeditions even to the Pelopon- 
fuUy together on terms of temporary friendship or forbearance, nesus, where they were defeated by the Maniatae, the modem 
The blue-eyed, fair-haired Goth, so proud of his long, golden Spartans. He undertook no changes in the government of 
ringlets, hanging down over his shoulders, and the beard that Africa, and Latin was the ofiBcial language among the Vandals, 
covered his mouth, continued to dress in skins and furs, wore but they treated the poor African Romans with cruelty and 
his long sleeves and wide trowsers tied at the knees and ankles, scorn ; they deprived them of the best lands, exacted immense 
by leather straps, and stalked about in large brogues, with the taxes, and excited the bitterest feelings of revenge in the 
heavy broadsword at his girdle, and the huge buckler on his bosoms of their serfs. Nor could the Vandals get a firm 
arm — ^while his neighbor, the elegant Roman, in his short tu- footing in that extensive country. The Moorish tribes from 
mc, his knees and arms bare, his hair short cropped, his chin Mount Atlas drove them from the entire coast lands between 
smoothly shaved, with his large toga gracefully covering his Tingis and Csesarea. The four successors of Genseric did 
shoulders, regarded with horror his unwelcome hyperborean not inherit his talents. Thrasamund abandoned Sicily to the 
guest, though he in silence admired the domestic virtues of the Ostrogoth Theodoric to secure his assistance ; only the impor- 
Northmen, the modesty and chastity of the Gothic women, tant port of Lilybseum he received back as the dower of the 
and the affectionate relations between parents and children. Gothic princess whom he married (131). Sardinia was used 
Nay, the contemporaneous Greek and Roman writers give the as a place of banishment, and during the violent religious dis- 
unanimous testimony, that the quiet and beneficent reign of sensions in the African church, Thrasamund sent two hundred 
Theodoric might be considered as the most perfect example and twenty bishops in exile to that island. The Vandals were 
of the happiness which a kind-hearted and generous prince ^^ fii'st among the northern barbarians who became corrupted 
could spread around him. The precious collection of by the luxuriance of a southern sky, and while they were re- 
original letters and decrees of Theodoric, written and pub- ducing the industrious native Christians to thraldom, and 
lished by his active secretary Cassiodorus Senator, gives the themselves revelling in their fragrant gardens and shady villas, 
most detailed and interesting description of the progress and they were suddenly surprised, prostrated and annihilated by 
development of the country during this period of unclouded the sword of Belisarius ; and the Vandal nation leaves nothing 
prosperity. We admire the attentive care of the indefatigable behind them in the world except the hateftil word Vandalism, 
Ostrogothic monarch in promoting every branch of political denoting their wanton delight in destruction.*' 
economy, and we read with delight the glowing description in 
Cassiodorus of the cultivation and restored salubrity of Italy. 
There was abundance of wine, oil, fruit, grain, even for export. XVI. The Eastern Empire. 

He praises the gardens of Reggio and Squillace, the beauty .^^ ^ * . ., . ^ x . • x i « 

^f ■R«;«. ««„, \r«,vi^o ♦!> :^ « «^ « r ir i.- l 135. Extent. — At the accession of Justmian I. the By- 

ot iSajse, near rsaples, the precious wmes of Verona, which . . .,1 11 1 1. . . , , 

„«-« ^„i„ .»,v ^ • * J A xu 1 V J J -i. /. zantme empire still preserved almost the same limits as it had 

were duly appreciated at the royal board, and It appears from , , ^, , .f. . . , /. /o^^ ^.^v . , 

his enthusiastic account of the vintage, that greater care was T- .^^^^^1 *^^^*^"*^^ 3^^^« ^^'\ (395-527), at the 

then taken with the noble wines of Italy than at the present ^T'''' ""[ ^\ Roman empire by Theodosius. In Europe 

♦:.«« T«k«^j^«u «, « Ak X * k X r xu • XL we have the Danube, the Save, the Drmus, the Barbana, and 

time. Iheodoric was the greatest character of the sixth cen- , ,, ,. , , x,i . . , ^ 

♦«•« « ♦-.,« « x* 1 • I. X X XL • X • 11 1 • the Mediterranean around the great lUyrian pemnsula. On 

tury, a true practical genius, who went to the pomt m all his ,, ^, , „ ^, ^ -, * .-,.,., 

.,«^^,*«i,;««- ««j j-j k- 1 xu ui J -x • • X the Black Sea the weco-Romans occupied the southern coast 

undertakmgs and did his work thoroughly ; and it is inter- ^,„, ^ ,^. v,. . -,., 

estingtothephilosophertoseehowmuchanintelligentmonarch, o^ the T^ui'ian Ckeesonese (Crunea), the mterio^ 

««i8ted by such a statesman as Cassiodorus Senator, was able 'f^'^^'^t^^ '/"fr ?''T "^' *''«/"«°*^^y ^^/^f T 

to create and establish in a reign of thirty-three years. He ^oths (91), who had refused to follow the banner of Theodo- 

found Italy (489), a desert covered with ruins, swamps "cto Italy, «°d enjoyed the protection of the Byzantine em- 

and forests, where the wild beasts were roammg-and he left Pf**"- . N"','''?. *^^ ^^"^T ^"'^ **'"*"'"^ "^ ""^1 '^\ ^'"*"' 

u /(;oA\ « ««.^^« ii • u- x 1 J -xi xi the cession of Nxsvns. m the war against king Sapor m 363, 

It (526), a garden, a flourishing country, repeopled with the ^, .. ^ . ^ V . i j , ^ ..^ j , * . . 

k^oUi.^ ^^A ««x „ n xi.- J X J X the Mesopotamian frontiers had been fortified by Anastasius 

healthy and active (iothic race, and restored to commerce, ag- .. ,. ,. ,, ^^ /.«v^ 

riculture,indu8tryandahighercivili«ation,which might haVe ''•*•' *''' important castle of Dxra (13), fourteen mdes 
been of lasting benefit to humanity, if another bright genius » And»lu»va (Vandaloe). in Spain, is eaid to have its name from the 

like his could have completed the amalgamation of the Roman Vandals. 
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west of Nisibis. It was still more strengthened by Justinian, 
and became the bulwark of the empire during the bloody wart^ 
with the Persians (96), which secured the Roman influence 
over Armenia Minor, and the Lazic, Albanian, and Iberian 
tribes of Mount Caucasus. 

136. Provinces and Principal Cities. — The provincial 
division of the empire likewise remained the same, and 
it still consisted of the three dioceses of Thrace (belonging to the 
Praefecture of the Orient), and those of Dacia and Macedonia^ 
which formed the Illyrian Praefecture. They also preserved 
their seventeen provinces, whose capitals were, after Constanti- 
nople, the most important cities in this part of the empire. 
We here mention only Adrianople, Philippople, Marcian 
OPLE, in the diocese of Thrace ; Thessalonica, Dyrrachium, 
and Corinth in Macedonia ; and Sardica, in Dacia. 

137. Frontiers of the Empire at the death of Jus- 
tinian, A. D. 565. — With the reign of that emperor began the 
terrible invasions of the Sclavonic nations from the Danube ; 
but although the Bulgarians and the Avars advanced into the 
heart of the empire, and besieged Constantinople herself, they 
were nevertheless successfully repulsed ; and at the death of 
the emperor in 565, the Oriental Empire still preserved its 
old frontiers on the north, east, and south; while on the 
west, the borders had been extended by the glorious conquests 
of Belisarius and Narses, in Europe, to the Alps and the 
western extremities of the Mediterranean, and in Africa, to the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean. Several ports on the southern 
coast of Spain, from the Straits of Hercules (now Gibraltar) to 
the environs of Valencia, were likewise occupied by the garri- 
sons of the empire. The northern frontier, on the Danube, had 
been strengthened with fifty-two new fortresses, all the ancient 
fortifications had been repaired, so had likewise the celebrated 
long wallsy built by the Emperor Anastasius (417), for a 
length of eighteen miles, from the Propontis, across Thrace, 
to the Black Sea, and advantageously situated for the defence 
of Constantinople. 

138. Acquisitions in the West. — The countries com- 
prised within these limits which, during the reign of Justin- 
ian had been added to the empire, were the following : 

139. In Europe. I. The southern part of the ancient dio- 
cese of Illyricum Occidentale, along the upper course of the 
Save, to the Camian Alps, and the Istrian Peninsula on the Adri- 
atic. Ragusa, with an excellent harbor on the coast, was built 
during the reign of Justinian, by the inhabitants of the ancient 
city of EpidauruB, which the Sclavonians had destroyed during 
their invasion. The Illyrian Praefecture, to which this newly 
acquired province was added, received now for metropolis Jus- 
tiniana Prima (Giustendil), a magnificent city, that rose by 
the order of Justinian, on the site of the small village of 
Taueesium, where that monarch had been born, in the hut 
of a humble shepherd (35). 

II. Italy, which was conquered by Belisarius and Narses, 
after a most tremendous war of eighteen years (535-553), 
during which Rome was five times taken by the Greeks, and 
retaken by the Goths. It was during the siege that Belisa- 
rius built the wall between the present Porta del Fopoloj and 
Porta Solaria, which is still extant, under the name of Muro 
Stortodi Belisario, and that the Greek defenders of the Moles 
Hadriani (Castle of Sant Angelo), hurled the magnificent sta- 
tues on the heads of the storming Barbarians. Milan, then 
the most populous and brilliant city in the west, after Rome, 
was likewise taken and destroyed by the Frankish auxiliaries 
of the Ostrogoths, in the course of the war. Ravenna suf- 
fered likewise all the vicissitudes of the most barbarous war- 
fare. Tacines, Tagina, in Umbria, on the western slope of 
Mount Apennine, near Spoletium, where the great and deci- 



sive battle took place between Narses and the king Totilas, in 
which the Goths were defeated, with the loss of their king 
and bravest warriors. The spot where the thousands of 
corpses were burnt after the battle, was still for centuries 
called Busta Gothorum, Naples had, at the be^ning of 
the war, been taken by Belisarius, by a surprise, through a 
subterranean aqueduct. Nocera, at the foot of Mount Vesu- 
vius, where the desperate Goths, led on by their last king, 
I Tejas, made an ultimate effort against Narses, who there ter- 
; minated the war by their total destruction or capture. 
I Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic isles, had 
likewise fallen back to the allegiance of the emperor. 

140. In Africa, the sovereign of Constantinople had re- 
conquered all the possessions of the Western Empire, from 
the Great Syrtis to the distant shores of the Atlantic, and 
Carthage, which so willingly had opened its gates to the vic- 
torious Belisarius, had again become the metropolis of ortho- 
dox Christians. Tricomarum, six leagues northwest of Car- 
thage, where the battle was fought between Belisarius and 
Gelimer, the Vandal usurper, which decided the fate of the 
Barbarians. The site of Mount Pappua, at the extremity of 
Numidia, to which Gelimer after his defeat fled for refuge, is 
not known, and it seems difficult, on the indefinite description 
of Procopius, to fix the place with accuracy. 

After the defeat of the Vandals, some of whom were sent as 
soldiers to the Persian frontiers, and the remainder dispersed 
and lost sight of in the interior of Africa, Justinian had still, 
during several years, some trouble with the roving mountaineers 
of Mount Atlas, the Kabyles and Maurusians, who in vain at- 
tempted from their strongholds on the outskirts of the desert, 
to profit by the change of dominion, and the religious disscn* 
sions, in order to recover the fertile country which the ancient 
Romans had taken from them. 



CHAPTER IV. 
EUROPE. 

ITS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AFTER THE INVASION OF 
THE AVARS AND THE LONGOBARDS IN THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE SIXTH CENTURY.*" 

General Remarks. We have seen the position of the 

old world at the accession of Justinian I., a. d. 527. Half a 
century from that time take place the two last important mi- 
grations, those of the Avars and the Longobards, between the 
years 568 and 574, which produce so great a change in the 
political geography of Europe, that it will be necessary to 
explain their results. We shall, however, only confine our- 
selves to indicate rapidly the principal revolutions which oc- 
curred in Europe towards the close of the sixth century, as 
we have already given such full details on the preceding period. 



§ L NORTHERN EUROPE. 

141. The British Islands have undergone great political 
changes since the beginning of the sixth century. 

In Hibernia — Erin — (Ireland), the dififerent small king- 
doms became more and more flourishing, principally in conse- 

^ Compare Map No. 2, with Map No. a 
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quenoe of the rapid propagation of Christianity, that had al- 
ready spread throughout the greater part of the island. Yet 
although it contributed generally to soften the character of the 
people, and to inspire them with ideas of religion and morality, 
it was not able to curb the military spirit of the Canfinnies, 
or chiefs at the head of their warriors panting for war and 
glory ; and thus the intestine feuds continued in almost every 
part of that beautiful island ; while the learned monks at Ard- 
macha, Benchor, and Killdara, were preparing for their more 
arduous and dangerous missions on the Continent among Saxons, 
Frisians, and Sclavonians, who all must with gratitude look 
back to Ireland for their first instruction in the Christian 
faith. 

1 42. The kingdom of the Scots and Picts, in the north of 
Great Britain, preserved nearly the same limits. Christianity had 
already penetrated into the mountain regions by the strenuous 
exertions of the monks of Saint Columba (101). The an- 
cient Britons were still in possession of the western coast of the 
island, and defended themselves bravely in Cumberland, Wales, 
and Cornwall; but new states were founded on the east- 
em shores in consequence of later invasions from the shores of 
Denmark. 

143. Kingdoms of the Angles. — While the Saxons 
founded their states in the south (104), new conquerors, the 
Angles, from Schleswig on the Eider and the Baltic, arrived 
on the eastern coast of Britain, where they established three 
new kingdoms between the years 534 and 584. These, together 
with the earlier four Saxon states were henceforth known under 
the name of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. The new settle- 
ments of the Angles were the following : 

NoRTHANUMBRiA (Northumberland), so called from its posi- 
tion north of the Humber, was founded in 547 by Ida, the 
Firebrand, a powerful chief, who, with his twelve sons and an 
army of Angles, landed on the Cape of Flamborough, and 
occupied the whole coast from the Humber to the Tweed. It 
soon split into two states : Deira (Deomas), on the south 
of the Tees, and Bernicia (Bryneich), on the north of that 
river ; yet both became, in 560, united again under the same 
king. Eoforwic (York), was the capital of Deira and of all 
Northumberland. Bebbanburgh (Bamborough),,built by Ida, 
south of the Tweed, was the first Anglican settlement in Ber- 
nicia. 

East Anglia, on the coast, northeast of Essex, was 
colonized by Angles from Northumberland, and was erected 
into an independent kingdom by Ofifa in 571 ; its capital was 
NoRTHWYC (Northwich), on the Yeme. 

Mercia (Myrcna), between Northumbria and Anglia, toward 
the mountains of Wales. The victories of the Saxons had 
roused the Northmen on the Baltic ; one band crossed over 
after another, and pressing forward in the interior, Creoda 
(Cridda), the descendant of Odin, founded in 584 Mercia, the 
mark or border state, against the Briton refugees of Wales, 
and the most powerful kingdom of the Heptarchy. Lindum 
(Lincoln), an ancient Roman colony, was the capital. 

How these Dano-Germans gradually united and formed them- 
selves into considerable kingdoms, and how far they respected 
the remains of Roman civilization which they still may have found 
there, we know not ; nor does there exist any written history of 
the seven kingdoms until the time of their conversion to Christi- 
anity. The poor Britons were at last reduced to the western 
mountains of Cambria (103), or sought refuge among their 
Celtic brethren on the opposite coast of Armorica (70). 

144. Scandinavia. — Darkness still covers the north ; the 
dynasties of the Ynglingar at Sigtuna in Swea-Rike (Sweden), 
and of the Skioldunger at Leire in Dannemark (Denmark), 
begin to extend their dominion over the petty chiefs, the Sea- 
kings and Yi-kings of the islands ; while the Northmen in their 



piratical expeditions, already begin to desolate the southern 
and eastern shores of the Baltic. 



§ II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 

145. Kingdom of the Franks. — The Frankish empire 
had received a considerable extension since the preceding 
period (110). The sons of Clovis*' conquered Thurlngia 
in 531, and Burgundy in 534 (110), and, taking advantage 
of the distress of the Ostrogoths during the wars with 
the Byzantine emperors, they insidiously obtained the ces- 
sion of Provence from the unhappy king Vitiges in 535. 
Chlothaire I., the last of the sons of Clovis, united the Frankish 
kingdoms in 558-561 ; but, according to the custom of those 
times, he again divided them between his four sons ; and on the 
death of Charibert, there remained the three kingdoms of 
Neustria, Austrasia and Burgundy. The limits of these 
states were drawn in so absurd a manner, that it is impossible 
to give any clear idea of them. The Merovingian kings did not 
attempt to round off their states with easily defended frontiers, 
— their only view was to obtain an equal number of royal do- 
mains, many rich cities, and the best vineyards in the south or on 
the Rhine. Each brother demanded a duchy in Aquitaine ; Pa- 
ris, already an important city, was likewise divided among the . 
princes, and every one fortified separately his own quarter as 
in time of foreign invasion. We can therefore only give a gen- 
eral outline of the provincial division, which soon became per- 
manent by the development of the separate nationalities of Ger- 
mans, French, Burgundians and Aquitanians, in the subsequent 
period of Charlemagne. 

146. The kingdom of Soissons, now already called Neus- 
tria, or Westria (Wester-Reich), comprised all the provinces 
extending along the sea-shore, from the mouth of the Loire to 
that of the Rhine ; only Brittany, the ancient Armorica, con- 
tinued still independent. A small portion of Northern Aqui- 
taine remained with the king of Neustria. Soissons was the 
capital, and the heart of France. 

147. The kingdom of Austrasia or Ostrasia (Oster- 
Reich), comprehended eastern France and the new conquests 
beyond the Rhme, and, besides, the city and territory of 
Abrincatus (Avranches), on the coast of the kingdom of 
Soissons, and the entire north and south of Aquitaine ; that 
is, the territories of Turrones (Tours), of Pictavis (Poitiers), 
and of Limovicas (Limoges), the entire Arverna (Auvergne), 
the cities and territories of Rutenicus (Rhod^z), of Aifnngen- 
sis (Alby), of Cadurcinus (Cahors), of Tolosanus (Tolouse), 
of Convenas (Comminges), of Consorcmsis (Conserans), of Be 
nearnia (B6arn), of Atura (Aire), and of Burdigalensis 
(Bordeaux). Nay, it seems, even, that several towns of Pro- 
vence, such as Avenio (Avignon), Aqua Sextice (Aix), and 
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Thtkest L, 

King of AnstrasU. 

511-{»4 

Thxodsbbbt I. 
584-^548. 



TnXODBBALD. 

54S-Wfi. 

No posteri^. 



Clovib OB Cblodtig I. 
481-611. 

Cbildkbbbt L, 
King of Paris. 

511-46& 
Two daughters. 



Chlodomib , 

KingofOrleansL 

511-644. 

Two sons who 

were asMssinated 

at St aoad. 



Cblothaibb I^ 
King of Soissons. 

611— 6«1. 
Sole King in 66a 



GHAmiBBVT L, 

King of Paris. 
661-667. 



GoifTBAlC, 

King of OrleansL 
M1-60& 



BlOBBKBT I., 

KiDgof Anstrasia. 
B61-676u 



Ghildebbbt II., 
King of Ba 
676 -' 



CmLPBBio L, 

King of Soiasona 

661—684. 

CnLOTHAIRB IL, 

584— 62a 
Sole King in 618. 



Thbodbbbbt IL, 

King of Austrasia. 

69fr-6ia. 



Thibbbt II., 
KingofBoivandy. 



Dagobbbt L 
Bole King. 
688-688. 



Chabibbbt II. 
Doke of AqidtaiBa 
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one-half of Massilia (Marseille), formed part of the kingdom 
of Austrasia. Sigebert, king of this country, perceiving the 
necessity of approaching nearer to his possessions beyond the 
Rhine, removed his royal residence from Rheims, the ancient 
metropolis of that part of Gaul, to Mettis (Metz), on the Mo- 
selle, which henceforth became the capital of Austrasia. An- 
DELAUS (Andelot), on the frontiers of Burgundy, is important 
in the history of the Franks, on account of the treaty of 587, 
which fixed the limits between Austrasia and Burgundy, and 
in which we discover the first traces of the hereditary succes- 
sion in the fiefs. 

148. The kingdom of Burgundy, or, as it now was called, 
the kingdom of Orleans and Bue.gundy, because it embraced 
these two kingdoms, extended besides over the territory of Me- 
lodunum (Melun), Provence^ and the western part of Aquita- 
nia (Saintes, Angoul^me, P^rigueux, and Agen). Gontran, ite 
king, took his residence ir Chalons sur Sadne^ a position more 
central than that of either of the ancient capitals, Orleans or Lyons. 
Ebredunum (Embrun), at the foot of the Cottian Alps, and Stab- 
LON (Estoublons), more south, on the western slope of the mari- 
time Alps, are remarkable places on account of the victories 
which the Frankish general Mummolus here gained, in 569 
and 570, over the arrogant Lombards and their Saxon allies, 
when the former, not satisfied with their easy conquest of Italy, 
attempted to add Provence likewise to their territories, as 
having formerly belonged to the kingdom of the Ostrogoths. 

149. AvARiA. — The Empire of the Avars occupied for two 
centuries the greater part of eastern Europe, and took the 
place of the kingdoms of the Lombards^ Gepida^ and Btd- 
garianSj whose position we have described in the beginning of 
the century. The Avars were a Tartaric nation, by the 
Russian historians called Obri, and by the Franks, Huns (108), 
there being, no doubt, many Huns following along with them. 
The Avars had for centuries inhabited the eastern slope of 
Mount Oural, when they were defeated by the Turkomans from 
the Caspian, and driven westward. They in their turn subdued 
the Bulgarians on the Euxine, and appeared, to the terror of the 
Greeks, on the Danube, in 560. Justinian averted the storm 
^ith rich presents. All Slavia, eastern Germany as far as 
Franconia, and Bavaria, were devastated by that cruel and 
restless people, which for more than two centuries proved the 
scourge of Europe (560-796). They occupied all Bohemia 
and subdued the Sorabian Slav! in the present Saxony and 
Lausitz. In 563 they penetrated into Thuringia, where they 
for the first time came in contact with the Franks. United 
with the Longobards, they suddenly attacked and destroyed 
the Gepidsd, in Pannonia (122), and when the Lombards, in 568, 
marched oflF for the conquest of Italy, they occupied per- 
manently the fertile and beautiful lands of Noricum, Panno- 
nia, and all Dacia. Their southern frontier was the Danube, 
the Euxine Sea, and the western Caucasus. On the east, 
they touched the Volga, on the northeast they reached to 
modern Moskow, and along the Carpathian range their western 
border ran down the Elbe, from Magdeburg to Bohemia, 
including the jgortion of Austria, east of the Ens, and followed 
then south, along the Friulian Alps, the river Save to its junction 
with the Danube. They were a mighty nation, who during the 
seventh and eighth centuries kept Europe in continual fear. Many 
Sclavonian tribes were subdued by the Avars ; others fled before 
them, and forcing their way across the Danube, inundated Thrace, 
and settled in northern Greece and the peninsula of the Morea 
(196). In a subsequent period, however, when the Bulgarians, 
under their leader, Kuvrat, recovered from their lethargy, and 
defeated the Avars in the east, and the inhuman cruelty of 
the latter brought the Bohemians in their despair to throw 
off the yoke, then the Avaric power began to sink. In order 



to secure themselves against the Franks, they had transformed 
the finest provinces of southern Germany to a desert, where 
dense forests arose, which separated Bavaria from Avaria. 
The more to secure their position on the Danube, they sup- 
ported the rebellious Duke Thassilon of Bavaria, against Char- 
lemagne ; but the Frankish armies invaded their country in 
791, and after several destructive campaigns. Prince Pepin 
subdued all western Avaria as far as the river Raab and the 
Danube, and forced the defeated Tartars to become Christians. 
Several times they rose in rebellion, but in 803 the heavy 
sword of Charlemagne smote them with such efiect, that the 
Avaric nation vanishes from history, and only the eastern 
tribes found refuge on Mount Caucasus, where they still, to 
this day, form a warlike race under the name of Awars or 
Uars, and their Khan is the most powerful among the Les- 
gian chieftains. 

The Avars, being nomades, had no cities, but strongly for- 
tified camps. Their capital was the Ringus, or fortified cir- 
cular camp at Btcda-Pesth in Pannonia, where the Franks 
made an immense booty of the plundered treasures of so many 
vanquished nations. The Avars were the most talented and 
ingenious of the eastern tribes ; they were tall, handsome, and 
excellent archers. They fought in complete armor; their 
steeds were barbed with chain mail, and the equipment of the 
Avar horsemen was adopted by the Byzantine Greeks, as were 
their long lances, with colored flags. They learned from the 
Greeks to conduct regular sieges, to throw bridges ; but they 
showed such savage cruelty against their vanquished subjects, 
that their name, Obri in the Russian, got the signification of 
" horrible monster," as the Bougre (Bulgar), in French, and the 
Hum (Hun), in German. The Avars were a brave and war- 
like people, but faithless, perfidious, and avaricious. From 
wild nomades, they became cunning tradesmen, who with their 
caravans, carried the oriental and Grecian wares and costly 
manufactures to the markets of Germany, where they made 
plenty of money, which they hoarded within the wooden walls 
of the Ringus, on the Danube, and it was then a common say- 
ing among the Franks, that before the conquest of Avaria the 
Franks had been a poor people, but that afterwards, the pre- 
cious metals found there had made them more wealthy than 
any other nation in Europe. 

150. Germany was thus divided between the Pranks and 
the Avars, Among the independent Saxons, the Scandina- 
vians, the Finns, and Northern Sclavonians, no remarkable 
changes took place during that period. 

^ III. Southern Europe. 

151. Spanish Peninsula. — The only change which here 
attracts our attention is the extinction of the Su^tnan king- 
dom in 585, and the progressive amalgamation of the difierent 
races which already began to speak the Spanish language, a 
mixture of Latin and Gothic. The only troubles there were 
caused by the ambition of the princes to succeed to the throne, 
and the arrogant bearing of the prelates, who, during the le- 
thargic sloth of the Yisigothic kings and nobility had made 
the ecclesiastic influence paramount in the realm. 

152. Kingdom of the Lombards. — The Ostrogothic em- 
pire was destroyed by Belisarius and Narses, in the middle of 
the 6th century. In 568, Alboin crossed the Alps, with an im- 
mense army of Longobards, Saxons, and other German aux- 
iliaries. He occupied Northern Italy, which henceforth took 
the name of Lombardy, and his successors extended their 
sway through the interior as far as Beneventum in the south. 
Yet the Lombards were unable to conquer the coast, where the 
well-fortified cities were supported by the fleets from Constan- 
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tinople, and thus their kingdom remained without consolida- 
tion, and exposed to attacks on every side except the north. 
The Lombard kingdom was divided into six larger provinces, 
containing thirty-six duaitus (duchies), which were governed 
by dukes, who, in the course of time succeeded in becoming 
almost entirely independent. 

I. Austria (now the Venetian territory) with the larger 
Duchies of Tridentum (Trident), Forum Julii (Friuli), and 
Venetia or Austria Regni, which again comprised a number 
of smaller duchies, Tarvisium (Treviso), Vincentia (Viceuza), 
Patavium (Padua), &c. 

II. Neustria (now Piedmont and Milan), was separated 
from Austria by the Mincius (Mincio), and the Locus Bena- 
cus (Lago di Garda), with the duchies of Ebareja (Ivrea), 
Taurinum (Turin), and Neustria Regni^ in which was the cap- 
ital of the kingdom, Papia, or Ticinum (now Pavia), on the 
Jicinus, Smaller duchies were those of Bergotnum (Bergamo), 
Brixia (Brescia), Mediolanum (Milan), and Insula St. Julii^ 
on the small lake of Orta. 

III. Emilia, south of the Fadus (Po), comprised the 
small duchies Pla^centia (Piacenza), Parma, i^^ii/m (^^gg^o), 
and Mutina (Modena). 

IV. TusciA (Toscana), divided into, 1, Tuscia Regni, 
with the duchies Luca (Lucca), Florentia (Florence), and 
Clusium (Chiuso) ; and 2, Tuscia Langobardoruh with the 
duchy of Castrum. Separated from these territories, were 
for a length of time the southern conquests of the king- 
dom. 

V. The duchy of Spoletum (Spoleto), with the city of 
Reate. 

VI. The duchy of Beneventum, with the gastaMates^ 
or jurisdictions of Captca^ Bnvianum^ Teate, and smaller 
territories. Pavia had made a most obstinate resistance dur- 
ing a siege of three years. Alboin made it the capital of the 
kingdom. Milan had arisen from its ashes, and was again 
one of the most populous and important cities. Verona, the 
strong fortress on the Adige, where AlboTn was assassinated 
by his revengeful wife Rosamund. Monza, near Milan, with 
the celebrated cathedral and monastery of Queen Teudelinda, 
where the kings were inaugurated with the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy. King Rotharis gave in 644, the Lombard code. All 
Lombards were nobles, Arimanni, or warriors; under the 
dukes stood the judges, or Gastaldi ; free Lombards were 
empanelled as jurjrmen, to judge their equals ; capital punish- 
ment was inflicted only for treachery, conspiracy, and cowardice. 
Judicial duels, and ordeals by fire and water were permitted. 
Woman enjoyed the highest honor, protection,** nay, even chi- 
valrous adoration. The king was only the leader of the feu- 
dal army ; the assembly of dukes decided all political ques- 
tions. The native Romans were treated with unheard of cru- 
elty ; yet the Lombards did not take themselves the landed 
property ; they exacted one-third part of the revenue. The 
tributes and taxes of the cities were heavy, but the citizens 
personally free. The Lombards, as Arian heretics, clad in 
skins, had terrified the Romans; yet the natural chivalrous 
character of the old Northmen soon took a polish and elegance 

^ See the laws of king Rotharis : elopement with n Lombard hride 
without the consent of the hridegroom, was punished with 1800 solidi^ 
or gold pieces {Roth. Legg. 191), while the murder of a Lombard ariman or 
noble, could be atoned with only 900 solidi ; nay, the taking a single kiss 
of a Lombard virgin without her permission, was punished with 900 
■olidi as compensation to the injured fair one, while a worse harm done 
to her Roman maid-8ervant» was atoned with only three solidi, and the 
breaking into her father^e house by open robbery, with SO solidi (Roth. 
1^99't 1^ 16, 26, 81, 82). The Lombards, like the Danes^ compensated 
every injury on man or beast, whether premeditated or accidental, with 
ready money. (See the highly interesting details in Professor Leo's Oe- 
Bchichte der Italienisehen Staaten. Hamburg, 1829, vol. L, p. 114 et seq. 



superior to thaf of the Goths and Franks. The Lombards 
were excellent horsemen ; they established studs of an im' 
proved race of war-steeds, on the meadows of the Yenetian 
coast; they introduced the buffalo from India, and carried 
to perfection the art of falconry. Yet they never succeeded 
in conquering Rome, and the hostility with the Popes and the 
maritime cities, contributed to rouse the patriotism of the Ita- 
lians, and to promote the development of the Italian republics 
of later times. 

153. The Byzantine or Eastern Roman Empire. — The 
conquest of Italy by the Lombards, deprived the Eastern Em- 
pire of some of the acquisitions which it had made in Italy dur- 
ing the reign of Justmian I. ; yet it still possessed the follow- 
ing provinces, toward the close of the 6th century. 

1. The Exarchate, which had its name from its governor, 
the Exarch (^E^agx^s), whom the Greek emperor sent over 
to administer the imperial possessions of Italy. He resided 
in Ravenna (42), and had a Greek fleet and troops at his dis- 
posal for the defence of the province. The exarchate consisted 
of Padua, Adria, Ferrara, Commacchio, Bologna, Imola, Fa- 
enza, Forli, Cesena, and the maritime province called Penta- 
polis, because it consisted of the five cities of Rimini, Pesaro, 
Fano, Sinigaglia, and Ancona. Yenice, situated at four miles 
distance from the mainland in her lagoons, began already to 
rise in power and wealth, and though governed almost inde- 
pendently by her military tribunes, was still considered as a 
dependence of the Greek Empire. 

2. The province of the Cottian Alps (51), embraced at 
this period the whole range of the Maritime Alps and of 
the Apennines, on the fertile coast of Liguria, with the city 
of Janua (Genoa), which had already become a thriving com- 
mercial port. 

3. The Duchy of Romc, extending from Perugia on the 
north, to Gaeta on the south, was governed by a military duke, 
though both the Bishop (Pope) of the Roman See, and the se- 
nate of ancient noble families exercised a great influence, and 
often opposed the despotic measures of the distant and weak 
Byzantine Government. 

4. The Duchy of Naples was divided into two parts, by in- 
tervening Lombard territories. On the north, the beautiful 
city of Neapolis (Naples), with Sorrento, Puteoli (Pozzuoli), 
and the thriving commercial town of Amalfi, on the Salcmitan 
gulf, and on the south, Calabria, with the strongly forti- 
fied and important city of Tarentum (Taranto). Sicily, with 
its capital, Syracuse, Sardinla, Corsica, and the Balearic 
islands, belonged likewise to the Eastern Empire. 



CHAPTER V. 
EUROPE. 

WESTERN AND CENTRAL ASIA AND NORTHERN AFRICA; 
THEIR POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY DURING THE REIGNS 
OF CHARLEMAGNE (A D. 768-814), AND OF HAROUN 
AR RASCHID, THE ABBASIDE CALIPH OF BAGDAD (A. 
D. 786-809). 

^ L EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

^ I. Extent of the Dominions of the Franks on the 
Death of Pepin-le-Bref, a. d. 768. 

154. General Remarks. — Great changes have taken place 
in the Prankish empire since the nnion of the three kingdoms 
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of NeuBtria, Austrasia, and Burgundy, first under Chlotaire II, 
in 613, and then a second time under king Dagobert in 628. 
The successors of the latter, the idle or faineans kings of the 
Merovingian race, had given place, in 752, to Pepin-le-Bref, 
the founder of the second dynasty — the Carlo vingians. Thu 
main causes of the downfall of the royal authority in Franc^.^ 
were the impolitic and detrimental divisions of the empire among 
the royal princes, the feuds and disorders which they occasion- 
ed, and the growing influence of the able and active mayors of 
the palace (118). By the new division of the states, on the 
death of Dagobert in 638, among his sons, every one of the 
petty kingdoms obtained its own Mayor Domus, which increas- 
ed the confusion ; nay, the relations between these military 
chiefs became the more hostile, the more the different nation- 
alities of German Franks or Au8trasians(Eastlanders), i^Tna?^ 
Franks or Neustrians (Westlanders), and Gallo-RomanSy or 
Aquitanians, developed themselves in language, character, and 
manners. In 68 7 it came to a civil war between the Neustrians and 
Aostrasians and their warlike mayors. Pepin of Heristal and hib 
Austrasians, gained the bloody battle at Testri against the Neu^ 
strians, in consequence of which he was chosen to rule over all 
the kingdoms as Duke and Prince of the Franks, and established 
the permanent seat of the executive power at Aix la Chapelle in 
Austrasia. The son of Pepin, Charles Martel (the Hammer), 
consolidated still more the new hereditary power of the Mayor 
Domus by his victories over the Saxons, Frisians, and ArabB 
from Spain, at Tours in 732; and so great was the influence 
of Pepin-le-Bref, the son of Charles Martel, that, with tht 
sanction of clergy and nobility, and the assistance of the Pope 
of Rome, he could put the last miserable Merovingian king 
into a convent, and mount the throne of Austrasia and Neustria 
in 752. Aquitaine, Saxony, and Bavaria, which had recovered 
their independence during the troubles, are invaded by Pepin 
and partly reduced to obedience, when he divides his states be- 
tween his two sons, Carloman and Charles, before his death in 
768. 

155. Limits. — The Frankish state was bounded on the 
north and northwest by the Channel and the Atlantic ; on the 
south by the Loire, the mountain chain of the Cevennes and the 
Gulf of Lions on the Mediterranean.* ' On the side of Italy the 
Franks had extended their empire to the highest range of the 
Alps, in which two important passes were situated, which are 
often mentioned in the chronicles of those times : " The 
Franks^ Narrows^"* — Clusa Francorum — now the passage of 
the little Saint Bernard, which opens upon the valley of Aosta 
— VaJlis Augustana — and the other defile, more south, called 
the Segusian Valley — Vallis Segusiana or Vallis Sensana — 
is the defile of Susa on Mount Cenis, which King Desiderius 
had fortified in vain, in 774, against Charlemagne, who boldly 
crossing over by the steeper mountain paths, took the Lombard 
camp in the flank and defeated them totally in the plain of Pavia. 
Beyond the Rhine the Frankish territory extended eastward 
to the river Saale, where it bordered on the Saxons, Sorabians, 
and Bohemians, and ran south to the Danube and along the' 
Anisus (Ens) to the Alps, thus comprising Bavaria, which, how- 
ever, was more tributary than subdued. On the northeast, 
the countries beyond the Rhine, and north of the Thuringian 
mountams, Saxony, and the coast-lands of the Frisians, though 
often invaded by the Franks, were still independent. 

156. Division made by Pepin between nis Sons. — Carlo- 
man, the elder, got Neustria, Burgundy, with Septimania, 
Provence, Alsace, and Alemannia, that is, western flld southern 
France. Charles, the younger son, received Austrasia with 



Thuringia, Souabia, Bavaria, and those portions of western 
Saxony and Frisia which were considered as belonging to the 
empire. Aquitania, then almost independent,** was divided 
in equal parts between both brothers. From this somewhat 
unsatisfactory accoimt of Eginhard, we discover, however, 
, the insecurity of the frontiers, and the loose connection of the 
stales among themselves.** What a work was there on hand for 
such a genius as Charlemagne ! 

I. Kingdom of Neustria. 

157. I. Neustria Proper, between the Atlantic, the 
Channel, the Mosa, and the Loire, extended southeast to Bur- 
gundy ; and being the earliest conquest of the Frankish nation, 
it was thickly settled by them and the centre of their power. 
Yet the western peninsula, Britannia (Bretagne) — Brittany — 
called likewise Armorica (70), and Cornu Gallia^ answering 
] to the similar name Cornouailles (Cornwall), of the opposite 
I coast in the British island, was inhabited by the pure old 
, Celtic race, as different from the Roman inhabitants of Gaul, 
as from their conquerors the Franks. The Britons had, un- 
til the death of Pepin-the-Short, preserved their manners, 
I language, particular laws, and native princes ; and the 
I French chroniclers of the times distinctly record that it was 
j Charlemagne who first carried the Frankish arms into that 
I country. Some of the frontier towns, however, such as Nam- 
I NETES (Nantes), on the Loire, Redones (Rennes), and Aletum 
(Saint Malo), had already been occupied by the Merovingian 
kings, and later by Pepin. 

II. BuRGUNDiA (Bourgogne, Burgundy), on the southeast 
of Neustria, between the Loire, the Cevennes, and the Alps, 
and bordering south on Provence, was at this period the most 
flourishing portion of the empire, both on account of the in- 
dustry and activity of the inhabitants, and because the devastat- 
ing incursions of the Arabs from Spain had hardly touched its 
frontiers. 

III. Septimania, southwest of Burgundy, extended along 
the coast of the Balearic sea, or Gallic gulf — Sinus Gullicus — 
as the gulf of Lions was then called. This beautifiil province 
had never been completely reduced by the Merovingians, and 
was soon re-conquered by the Mohammedans. It remained in 
their power until the Gothic count, Ansemandus, surrendered 
several cities — Nimes, Maguelonne, and B^ziers — to Pepin, 
who already had crossed the frontiers. Narbonne, rising in 
rebellion, slaughtered the Mussulman garrison and opened her 
gates to the Frankish prince. Thus encouraged, the Franks 
boldly entered the Pyrenees, and it is related that the Saracen 
Wait of Girona and Barcelona did homage to Pepin, although 
a mere show of obeisance could not have been a real sub- 
mission. 

158. Provincia (Provence), south of Burgundy, on both 
banks of the Druentia (Durance), had been overrun by the 
Arabs, but Charles Martel defeated them there in a. d. 739, 
and the province was henceforth governed by Frankish ofiBcers. 

159. V. Alesatia or AJesacis (Alsace), northeast of Bur- 
gundy, between Mount Yogesus and the Rhine, though in- 
c;losed within Austrasia, belonged to Carloman. It was the 
lirst conquest of Clovis from the Alemanni, and was afterwards 
incorporated into the province of Eastern France (Franconia), 
beyond the Rhine. 

160. VI. Alemannia or Alamania^ southeast of Alsace, 
tm the right bank of the Rhine, embraced the southern part 
of Souabia and Switzerland, and extended to the foot of the 
Alps. A small portion of northern Souabia seems to have 



*■ During the middle ag«8 it was styled the sea» or gulf of the Lion, | ♦« Aquitania was in a state of insurrection, and Charlemagne began 
because, from the frequency of tempests, it was formidable to mariners, i his reign with its complete reduction. 
To write guJf of Lyont is incorrect ' *• In his life of Charlemagne. 
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belonged to Austrasia ; the Franks were unable scientifically 
to adjust political divisions of territory. After the de- 
feat of their duke, Lcutfried, in 748, the Alemanni were 
deprived of their native sovereigns, and governed by Frankish 
counts under the supervision of royal commissaries (missi 
dominid). 

161. YII. BojoARiA (Bavaria), on the east of Alemannia, 
from which it was separated by the river Lichus (Lech), ex- 
tended between the Danube and the Alps, eastward to the 
Anisus (Ens), where it bordered on the empire of the Avars. 
The Bavarians, though several times defeated by Pepin, who 
had penetrated into their country so far as the ^?ius (Ii)n), 
preserved still their native dukes and their national habits, 
but they did homage to the Frankish kings, followed their 
banner, and paid a yearly tribute. Bavaria did not yet form 
an integral part of the empire, and is not mentioned in the 
division made by Pepin between his sons. 



II. Kingdom of Austeasia. 

162. Pepin gave Austrasia to his second son, Charles. It 
was by far smaller than Neustria, but it was nevertheless the 
principal portion of the empire, and in assigning it to his 
youngest and most talented son, Pepin manifested the pre- 
dilection he felt for him. Austrasia was the cradle of the 
Frankish nation; it was the old homestead of those brave 
degene (thanes, chiefs), and Icudes (warriors), who formed the 
feudal armies of the Franks. There, too, was the stronghold of 
the new dynasty in the hereditary castles of Landen and He- 
ristaly on the Mosa, surrounded by the estates of the faith- 
ful retainers of the family of Pepin — and finally, it was on 
this exposed frontier that all the assaults of the Germanic, Sola- 
vonian, and Tartaric nations were to be opposed, sword in 
hand, if the western civilization should not be entirely over, 
whelmed by new inundations of the barbarous hordes from the 
east. Great was therefore the responsibility that rested on 
young king Charles, but he had the head, heart, and hand, re- 
quisite for the mighty task which his father had imposed upon 
him. 

These remarks arc important in order to understand the 
political and social change of manners, ideas, and language 
which already separated the two leading parts of the Frankish 
nation — the Neustrians and Austrasians — at the time of 
Charlemagne. All earlier French writers speak of that great 
ruler as if he were a Frenchman, a Louis XIY., an absolute 
monarch of France, while the more profound modem historians, 
Guizot and Thierry, distinctly prove that Karl the Great and 
his Austrasians were genuine Germans, speaking the old Ger- 
man mother-tongue, and still preserving the habits and man- 
ners of the Tudesque race. The Neustrians, west of the 
Mosa, on the contrary, had already so far adopted the lan- 
guage and customs of the native Romans, that they appear as 
Frenchmen one century later, at the battle of Fontenay and 
the treaty of Verdun in 843, where, at the division of the Em- 
pire, the act of allegiance of the armies is rendered both in 
the French and the German language.** 

163. VIII. ArsTRASiA Propria — Auster — extended on 
both banks of the Rhine from the Mosa, which separated it 
from Neustria on the west, to the Visurgis or Wissera (We- 
ser), that formed the eastern frontier line toward Thuringia, and 
the Solavonian nations on the Elbe. The portion of this pro- 
vince, lying between the Moselle on the west, the Rhine and 

^ See the interesting details on Charlemagne, the ancient 
Franka, and the division of the Carlovingian empire, in Augustin 
Thierry's Lettres sur lUistoire de France, Lettre I.-XIL, and in 6uizot*8 
Hiitoire de la Civilization en France, Lemons XX— XXV. 
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the Mayn on the north, and the Risga (Rechnitz), a tributary 
of the Mayn, on the east, formed what at that time began to 
be called Francia, France, and was under the Carlovingians 
considered as the cradle of the monarchy. It was in itself 
subdivided into West Reich, or the Western Kingdom, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, comprising Alsace, and Ost Reich, or the 
Eastern Kingdom, on the right bank of that river, the present 
Franconia in Bavaria. All the ancient Roman cities on the 
Rhine (71, 109) had been rebuilt, and were now flourishing; 
the hills on the banks of the river were covered with vineyards, 
and the numerous country-seats of the kings and their feudal 
retainers, presented the boisterous life and gaudy pomp of 
those barbarous times. 

164. IX. Thuringia or Thoringia (Thtiringen), between 
the Weser, which separated it from Austrasia on the west, and 
the Saale, which on the east formed the utmost frontier of the 
empire, against the Sorabians, and other Sclavonian tribes. 
After the conquest of this beautiful country by the sons of 
Clovis in 532 (120), it was considered as an integral part of 
their dominions, but during the downfall of the royal author- 
ity of the Merovingians, and the feudal wars of the Mat/ores 
Domtis in the west, the Thuringians succeeded in rendering 
themselves independent. They placed their native dukes at 
the head of the government, and bravely defeated the Franks in 
the great battle on the river Unstrut. Pepin-the-Short was 
therefore obliged to turn his arms against them, and this he 
did so eflFectually, that all Thuringia had been completely sub- 
dued and christianized at the time when Charlemagne mounted 
the Austrasian throne. 

165. X. Saxonia, Saxony, on the north of Austrasia and 
Thuringia. The indomitable Saxons, with their heavy short 
swords — saxen — still preserved their independence, in spite 
of the five fatiguing campaigns of Pepin, until at last the Franks 
advanced on the Weser, and imposed a yearly tribute of three 
hundred horses on the Saxons, which they took no care to pay. 
Nor did they keep their engagement to permit the Irish and 
British missionaries to prosecute their pious work of conver- 
sion among them ; and many were the zealous and devoted 
monks, who, in the Saxon forests, gained the crown of 
martyrdom. 

166. XI. Frisia (Holland and Friesland), on the north- 
west of Saxony, was separated from Neustria by the lower 
Rhine, and extended eastward to the Weser. The Frisians made 
the most desperate efforts to preserve their independence in their 
low, swampy coast-lands, and Pepin of Heristal did not suc- 
ceed in subduing them entirely, during eight fatiguing cam- 
paigns, for they soon threw off the Frankish yoke again, and 
even the great power of Pepin-the-Short did not restrain them 
from slaughtering the pious Saint Boniface (Winfried), the 
archbishop of Mayence, who, in 755, had dared with cross and 
Christian banner to enter their wilderness, in order to spread 
the light of Christianity among them. 

^ II. The Western Empire at the Death of Charle- 
magne, A. D. 814. 

167. On the premature death of Karloman in 771, the 
Neustrian Franks placed Karl on the buckler, as their Konig 
and Ilerzog (79), instead of the helpless children of Karlo- 
man. Karl accepted and hailed this propitious union, as the 
beginning and comer-stone of the magnificent building lie wh« 
going to erect. Charlemagne is the greatest roformcr of the 
Middle Ages. Society was then in a ferment ; barbarism and 
civilization were in the most violent contest witli each other, 
and the latter could only gain the victory by violent means. 
Providence sends forth mighty individuals, who are destined 
to lead an entire age with giant steps forward in its develop- 
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menty and furnisbeB them with vigor of intellect and strength 
of will to accomplish their arduous task. Such is Charle- 
magne ; he does not follow the beaten track, and while he 
fixes his eye steadfastly on the distant glittering summit of 
the mountain, many a flower is crushed beneath his foot. He 
is a terrible warrior, who for forty-five years leads his immense 
armies from one frontier of his empire to the other, in constant 
warfare. l[he Aquitanians in southwestern France, the Lom- 
bards in Italy, the Saxons on the Weser and Elbe, the Danes 
on the Eider, the Sclavonians on the eastern frontiers, the 
Avars on the Danube and the Raab, and the Saracens beyond 
the Pyrenees, are either repelled or prostrated and subdued by 
dint of his sword. He succeeds in giving Europe an entirely 
different, a better regulated and organized form. At Rome 
he takes the imperial crown in a. d. 800, and thus revives a 
modern Romano-Germanic empire, that stood the storms of 
a thousand years, imtil it at last perished on the battle-field of 
Austerlitzin 1805. In all his campaigns Charlemagne showed 
himself an able general ; his tactical movements were as ad- 
mirable as the rapidity with which he knew how to assemble and 
lead on his unwieldy masses of feudal warriors. His heer-ban or 
feudal militia consisted of troops from various nations, differently 
armed and equipped, but kept together by the most severe 
discipline, which could only be enforced by a mind like that 
of Charles. His leudes furnished their own arms, horses and 
provisions for three months ; to facilitate their march through 
the empire, military roads were opened under the supervision 
of the active emperor himself. His fleets protected the mouths 
of the rivers. He was obeyed and feared from the Eider to 
the Liris, from the Ebro in Spain, to the Theiss in Avaria. 
We know little in relation to the organization of the Prankish 
armies. Cavalry is never mentioned, though we can hardly 
doubt that the greater part of his feudal vassals served on 
horseback. The age of chivalry had not yet arrived, and what 
the moderns write about the twelve peers or paladins of Charle- 
magne, of his tournaments and knightly pomp and pageantry, 
belongs to fiction and romance. Yet Charles did not rely only 
on his Iwer-han^ or his liegemen bound to military service ; he 
had another body of select troops, called scara^ schaar, bands, 
or paid household troops, who served throughout the cam- 
paigns, and among them were distributed the royal fiefs of 
Italy. They may therefore be considered as the first nobles who 
introduced the Prankish feudality into the lands south of the 
Alps. Having thus secured peace and obedience throughout 
the western world, he dedicated the last ten years (804-814) 
of his long reign (768-814) to the internal organization and 
development of his empire, and here we behold him in his real 
glory. 'It would be impossible to give an account of the nu- 
merous cities, fortresses, churches, sr.hools, bridges, high roads, 
and even canals, and other public buildings and monuments, 
which he caused to be erected in every part of his dominions ; he 
fully recognized the different nationalities, Franks, Germans, 
Lombards, Tartars, Sclavonians, Greeks, and Arabs, who lived 
peaceably under his protection. In his diets on the Rhine, 
the clergy, high nobility, and the' mass of the freemen (leudes), 
assembled in a meadow on the banks of the river, where they 
were marshalled according to their rank around the throne of 
the great Emperor. Foreign ambassadors from every part of 
the world were there received, their presents graciously ac- 
cepted, and hospitality offered on a scale which had not been 
witnessed since the downfall of the ancient Roman empire. 
The comprehensive mind of Charles embraced the most distant 
portion of his empire ; nay, even the minute detail of income 
and expense on the farms of his imperial domains. His capi- 
tularia or laws were discussed in the diets, and imperial oflB- 
cers were hurried off in all directions to superintend their 
execution. The administration of the empire was simple in the 



extreme, and based on earlier Prankish institutions. Charles 
feared and hated the proud Dukes of Aquitania, Bavaria, and 
Lombardy ; he dissolved all the duchies, abolished their titles, 
and divided the whole empire into counties — pagi or grafcn- 
gauen — at the command of which stood a count or graf^ 
uniting the functions of judge and military commander. The 
graf enjoyed his fief only for his lifetime ;*^ his sons had no here- 
ditary rights ; their election depended on the choice of the 
monarch. Yet in order to keep the most vigilant control over 
the counts and their jurisdiction in the counties, Charles em- 
ployed his important and faithful envoys, or niissi dominicij 
who were chosen from among the most experienced and virtuous 
prelates and laymen ; they were in continual movement from 
one province to another, and woe to the negligent official; 
for Charles himself, like the lightning from the clouds, would 
immcdately appear and his look was then withering. The ca- 
pitulars of Charlemagne (still extant) are 300, and the whole 
collection of those of his successors more than 3000 — all curi- 
ously illustrating the simple and rude manners of the ninth 
century. 

168. Extent of the Frontiers. — Such was the state 
of the Carlovingian empire. The fifty years which separate 
the death of Charlemagne from that of Pepin-le-Bref, had con- 
siderably extended the dominion of the Franks. The new Ro- 
man empire of Charlemagne had almost as vast an extent as 
the ancient, with the exception, however, of Spain, Africa, and 
the island of Britain ; but it embraced many lands in central 
Germany, which furnished him with stouter warriors than the 
more civilized Roman provinces. If within the bounds of 
the empire we reckon the tributary nations who were not directly 
subjected to his Prankish government, the empire had on the 
west, the Atlantic ; on the south, the lower Ebro in Spain and the 
Mediterranean. On the coast.of Italy it extended to the environs 
of Gaeta, an important city belonging to the Byzantine empire ; 
and then to the Liris (now Garigliano), which separated it from 
the Duchy of Beneventum. The powerful chief of the latter 
ruled in the greater part of lower Italy, and recognized the su- 
premacy of Charles, without being his subject. The posses- 
sions of Charles embraced besides, all the coast of the Adriatic, 
from the mouth of the river Aternus (Pescara), in eastern 
Italy, around the gulf of Venice, as far as Rhausium (now Ra- 
gusa), or even beyond that; which, however, together with 
Jadera (now Zara on the island), Tragarium (now Trau), 
Aspcdathos (Spalatro), and some other smaller ports, belonged 
to the Byzantine Greeks (139). On the east, the frontiers of the 
empire ran along the Dalmatian mountains to the river Bosna, 
a tributary of the* Save, and followed that river to its junction 
with the Danube and the Theiss ; along this latter river the 
border ascended the Carpathian ridge, crossed westward to 
Bohemia, and along the course of the Oder — or hs Eginhard 
says, in his life of Charlemagne, along the Vistula it touched 
the Baltic, the Eider, and the German Ocean. This immense 
extent of compact territory had 300 leagues or 900 miles in 
length from north to south, and 420 leagues in breadth from 
west to east. 

169. We have given the utmost extent of the Carlovingian 
empire as far as the sword of Charlemagne did reach ; and in 
the map this border is indicated by the light green line, leaving, 
however, the national color to the tributary nations who did not 
directly come within the Prankish administration. The subject 
provinces of the empire, in which the imperial administration had 
been thoroughly established, we have colored with a deeper 
green, to distinguish it from that of the merely tributary 
countries of the Sclavonic and Tartaric tribes on the eastern 
frontiers. 

^ The Count was called Pfalz Graf or Count Palatine, if he resided 
in any of the many royal mansioni or castles called Pfalz. 
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A. — Provinces of the Empire. 

170. Different Divisions. — The great fundamental 
change undertaken by Charlemagne; was the dissolution of the 
duchies and the subdivision of the ancient provinces into the 
above-mentioned pagi — counties — f^eycs or gauen, which again 
were subdivided into ccntcna (hundreds), marken (communes), 
and manses (manors), all with their corresponding officials and 
their military service — licerhan. This division of the pagi, 
which extended throughout Germany and France, is of the 
highest importance, because it was the Gaugrafen or judicial 
counts, who, during the subsequent period of the dissolution 
of the Empire, by obtaining the hereditary rights of their fiefs, 
and joining these to their allodia or proper estates, con- 
stituted that feudal nobility which, in the tenth century, 
broke up the institution of the pagi — gauverfassung — and 
formed their baronial territories on its ruins.*' Charle- 
magne never .intrusted an ordinary official with more than one 
county ; an exception was made however with regard to the bor- 
der Counts, who were called Duces limitis, and sometimes pos- 
sessed extended powers. In cases of sudden insurrection, 
Dukes were nominated to quell the rebellion. The Bishops be- 
gan likewise to obtain worldly influence by being placed as civil 
officials side by side with the military Counts, or as Missi 
Dominici above them ; yet they did not yet appear armed in 
the field until the downfall of the Empire.*' It was by this 
minute organization of his gigantic empire, that Charlemagne 
was enabled to investigate the real wants of his subjects, or the 
neglect or incapacity of his counts. Temporary and change- 
able divisions were those of the legations — iegationes — and the 
imperial messages — missatica. The Church was likewise 
divided into archbishoprics (provinces), bishoprics (dioceses), 
archdeaconries, &c., &c. ; these only are known with accuracy ; 
the pagi we know only in general from the capitularia. 

171. AusTRASiA still retained its ancient frontiers, 
which were rendered secure by border counties on the Elbe 
and Danube. It had become a flourishing country under 
Charlemagne, with rich and thriving cities. Westward of 
the Rhine was situated Aquisgranum — Aqua Grani — 
(Achen or Aix-la-Chapelle), built during the reign of the Em- 
peror Hadrian by a Roman governor called Granus, who gave 
his name to the hot springs and the city. Charlemagne 
making it his favorite residence, erected there the Cathedral 
of Saint Mary, in which be was buried. His palace joined 
the church by a wooden gallery; many public buildings 
with marbles and sculptures from Italy, adorned the city. 
Mettis (MetE), southeast of Aix, on the Moselle, was the for- 
mer capital of Austrasia, which now saw its splendor darkened 
by the new fovorite. Duilia (Daren), on the Rhine, was often 
the general place of rendezvous for the feudal armies of the 
Franks during the Saxon wars. Landen, the ancestral castle 
of the Carlovingians, west of the Mosa. Heristal (Herstal), 
on that river, the estate and residence of the elder Pepin, who 
there had built a strong fortress, where his successors often re- 
sided. Treves (Treviri), rebuilt and flourishing. Magon- 
TiA (Mayence), opposite to the junction of the Mayn with the 
Rhine, across which Charlemagne threw a wooden bridge on 
stone pillars. Saint Boniface, the Archbishop of Mayence, left 

, ^ Some regions in Germany still retain the names of the ancient 
Oauen; for instance, Breisgau on the Rhine, Aargau in Switzerland, and 
others. See the beautiful maps No. 12, 13, 15, 16 in the groat collec- 
tion of Historical Maps by Charles Spruner. Gotha, 1839-52. 

*• See the 4th Capitular of Charlemagne, a. d. 806, chap. 4th : Epis- 
copi cum comitibus stents et Comites oimi episcopis, ut uterque plenit^r 
luom minister! urn peragere possit. 



his see to find martyrdom among the savage Frisians (166). 
Ingelheim, on the Rhine, surrounded by a splendid scenery of 
mount and dale, was likewise a favorite residence of Charle- 
magne, where he built a noble palace and called together the 
yearly diets of his states ; there, too, in 788, Thassilon, the 
duke of Bavaria, was condemned as a faithless vassal to lose 
his duchy, and expiate his treachery in the gloomy exile of the 
convent. Theodonms Villa (Thionville), on the Moselle, where 
Charlemagne, in 806, divided his states between his sons. 
Wormatia (Worms), another favorite place of the Emperor, 
where he had a fine palace, and held frequently his Mayfield 
assemblies. 

172. Interesting cities, on the east of the Rhine, were 
Franconofurt (Frankfort), on the Mayn, Wurtzburg, on 
the same river, where Charlemagne began the canal, which 
was intended to unite the Rhine with the Danube, by di- 
recting the course of the Regnitz into the Ahmvhl^ 
which discharges itself into the Danube. Yet the difficulties 
of cutting through the intervening morasses, and the renewal 
of the Saxon war, forced the enterprising monarch to abandon 
this useful work. 

173. Frisia, whose inhabitants, stubborn as they were, 
yielded like the Saxons to the civilizing sword of the Emperor, 
and made as rapid progress as they. The demolition of the new 
built Christian church at Derventer on the Yssel, in 772, was the 
signal for the bloody war of Charlemagne against the Saxons. 

Saxoma (Saxony) had been christianized and subdued, 
after a terribly protracted struggle of thirty-three years (771- 
804). It had lost great part of its population, been devas- 
tated and plundered ; but it rose by the energy of its people, 
and the beneficial influence of Christianity and civilization, to 
become the strongest and best organized state of Germany. The 
Saxons, at the time of the war with Charlemagne, were divided 
into three great tribes, the Westphali ( Westpkalians), on the 
west, between the Amisia (Ems), and the Visurgis (We- 
ser) ; Ostpuali (or Ostphalians)^ between the Weser and the 
Elbe, and the Angarii (or Angarians)^ in the southwest. 
North of the Elbe, toward the frontiers of Denmark, on the 
Eidora (Eyder), lived the Norlendi (or Nordaibingians), 
in Wooden Snxouy y Ho/zatia {Holstein). Celebrated places 
were — 

174. BociioLT (Buchholz), on the junction of the Luppo 
and the Rhine, where the Saxons sufiered a defeat in 779. 
SiGiBURG, a strong fortress which Charlemagne held garrisoned. 
Badenfeld, where the brave Wittikind was defeated by the 
Franks. Eresburg (Stadtbergen), north of Badenfeld, the 
first fortress Charlemagne took and garrisoned, to keep the 
Saxons in subjection. There stood on a precipitous height, the 
celebrated Irmifisciiie, or Irmin's pillar, an object regarded 
with the most sacred veneration by the Saxons, but of which 
we do not precisely know whether it was an image of a god, or 
perhaps a monument of Arminius (Herman), the conqueror of 
the Romans, thus revered with divine honors. 

Paderborn, north of Eresburg, in the heart of Sax- 
ony, became its most important city, where Charlemagne 
often resided. He held there his diet, in 777; received 
the homage of the Saxons, and a visit from Pope Leo 
III. Near this city, at the head source of the Luppis (Lippe), 
called Lippespring, the Saxons suffered a tremendous defeat in 
776, and there Charles opened his Mayfield assembly, in 782, 
and in 804. Mount Suntel (Sauenthal), more east, where 
the generals of Charles were routed by the Saxons in 782. At 
Ohrueim, on the north, the Saxons were baptized in the river 
Weser, by thousands, after their submission. Bkemon (Bremen), 
on the same river, and Hamaburg (Hamburg), on the Elbe, 
were originally fortresses built by Charles for the protection 
of the coasts, which soon became flourishing commercial cities. 
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175. Alsatia (Alsace)) southeast of Austrasia. Argen- 
tina CiviTAS, ( Argent or atum)y Strateburgum, Strasburg, on 
the Rhine, at the union of the roads from France to Germany, 
was the most important town of the province. 

176. Alemannia (now Baden, Wttrtemberg and Switzerland), 
southeast of Alsace. Constantia (Constance), on the Venetus 
Locus, or Bodoma Sea, likewise called Lake of Constance. 
Santi Galli Monasterium, a magnificent convent, built by 
St. Gallus. Curia (Chur), on the upper Rhine, in the high Alps. 

177. BoioARiA (Bavaria), east of Alemannia. Its duke, 
Thassilon, had, in spite of the homage paid to Pepin and 
Charles, sought the alliance of the Avars, and fomented an 
insurrection among the Lombards of Italy. He was therefore 
condemned at the diet of Ingelheim, in 788, had his hair cut 
ofif, and was exiled to the monastery of Fulda. Bavaria was 
then reduced to a province, and governed by Frankish counts. 
Ratisbona (Regensburg), the capital on the Danube, where 
Charlemagne called together the diet in 792 for the organiza- 
tion of the province. Salisburgum (Salzburg), where Charles 
gave a magnificent reception to the Greek ambassadors, sent 
by the Emperor Nicephorus, to settle the frontiers between the 
two empires. 

178. Carentanum, Carinthia (Karnthen), one of the newly 
conquered territories, where Charles settled the surviving 
tribes of the vanquished Avars, in 803. Villach, the oldest 
town of that territory. 

179. AvARiA (or Hunnia), on the northeast of Carinthia, 
the vast country between the Ens, skirting the Danube, through 
the present Austria and Hungaria, to the Theiss, which at 
that time was the seat of the still powerful nation of the Ava- 
res (by Eginhard called Huns). Charlemagne penetrated 
with his army into Avaria, in 791, as far as the Ens, and de- 
feated the barbarians in several battles. His son Pepin con- 
tinued the war, and driving them in 796 across the Theiss, de- 
stroyed the camp and capital of their Chagan, or king — the 
RiNOUS, or fortified circle near Buda, on the Danube, where 
the Franks made an immense booty. Part of the vanquished 
Avars were forced to adopt Christianity, and settled in Carin- 
thia ; the mass of the nation, however, fled back toward the 
Euxine, where they suffered still worse from their enemies, the 
Bulgarians, and disappeared altogether. Charles then brought 
German settlers into the conquered territory, and formed the 
Marca Orientaiis — Ostrichi — (Austrian frontier county), a 
name it preserves to the present day. 

180. Neustria, shut in by the ocean, the Mosa, and the 
Loire, could only extend herself toward Brittany, which had 
made a violent effort during the reign of Charlemagne, to re- 
cover its independence. The Bretons were again put down by 
the sword in 786 ; many castles were taken by the Franks, but 
the country still remained so unsettled, that Charlemagne saw 
himself obliged to erect a Marca Andegavcnsis, whose mar- 
grave scoured the country at the head of his horse, and held 
Frankish garrisons in Namnete, Redanes, and Andegavi. 

181. Interesting Cities. — Paris, on the Sequana, had 
lost the distinction as capital, which it enjoyed under the reign of 
the Merovingians, but figured still as the metropolis of Neus- 
tria. The city had grown like the monarchy. She was no 
longer inclosed, like the ancient Lutetia, within the narrow 
boundary of the island of Notre Dame (Our Lady), in the 
river Seine ; she extended already along the right bank, and 
was fortified with walls, towers, and moats. Pons Major led 
from the island to the city, on the right bank ; Pons Minor to 
the extensive suburbs on the left. Here were the palaces of 
Julian the Apostate and Clovis, the ancient cathedrals of Saint 
Mcdericus, and of Santa Genoveva, with numerous monasteries 
and convents in the gardens around. Paris and its environs 
formed the Pagus Paristacus, with its own jurisdiction. 



Pepin the Short had died there, and was buried in Saint DeniB, 
a splendid abbey, built by the Merovingians, over the tomb of 
the Gallic Apostle. SiTmu (now Saint Omer), with a cele- 
brated monastery, in which the last Merovingian king died. 
Bononia (Boulogne), on the coast, had arseilals for the arma- 
ment of the coast fortresses, which Charlemagne had built to 
protect the country from the piratic expeditions of the North- 
men. It was likewise the station for one of his fleets. An- 
other squadron was placed at Ganda (Gand), on the junction 
of the Scaldis (Scheldt), with the Ligeiris (Lys). Soissons 
still preserved its rank as the ancient capital ; it was there 
that Carloman was crowned, while his brother Charles chose 
Laudunum (Laon), in Austrasia, for his ceremony. Turones 
(Tours), on the Loire, was still the resort of thousands of pil- 
grims, who thronged to the shrine of Saint Martin. Among 
the royal residences we mention Verberia, Veiberiacum (Ver- 
berie), northwest of Paris, where Pepin held a celebrated diet 
the first year of his reign, and Charlemagne built a splendid 
palace. Cartsiacus (Quierzy), northeast of the former, on 
the Isara (Oise), where Charles often resided, and Attini- 
ACUM (Attigny), southeast of the former on the Axona (Aisne), 
where the brave and unhappy Wittikind, the most distinguished 
of the Saxon leaders, did homage to Charlemagne in 785, and 
was baptized in the river. 

182. BuRGUNDiA (Bourgogne), embraced at that time all 
ancient Helvetia (Switzerland). Charlemagne divided Bur- 
gundy between his sons. Lyons and Geneva were the largest 
cities. The latter place, on the Lake Lcman, was the rendez- 
vous of the feudal armies of Charlemagne, in the campaign 
against Lombardy, in 772. 

183. Aquitania (Aquitaine), reached across the Pyrenees 
to the banks of the Iberus (Ebro). The Aquitanians hated 
the Franks, and were always ready, under their own dukes, 
to take up arms against them. Duke Hunold was vanquished 
by Charlemagne in 769, and Aquitania, having become erected 
into a kingdom, was given to his youngest son, Louis. It con- 
tained fifteen counties, the provinces of Vasconia (Gascogne), 
Septimania, the Spanish Marches, Corsica, and the Balearic 
Islands. Tolosa (Toulouse), was the capital. Burdigala 
(Bordeaux), Franciacum (Fronsac), on the Dordonia (Dor- 
dogne), a strong fortress built by Charles in 770, to check the 
Aquitanians. 

184. Vasconia, at the foot of the Pyrenees, south of 
Aquitania, did homage to Charles, but its perfidious duke, 
Lupus, taking advantage of the difficult retreat of Charles 
through the deep valleys of the Pyrenees, joined with his 
mountaineers the Saracenic enemy, and cut to pieces the rear- 
guard of the Franks. But Charlemagne, having captured the 
duke, punished his treachery with the gallows, confiscated his 
duchy, and assigned to King Louis the mountain region of Bi- 
gorre, B^am, and lower Navarre, while the rest of the district 
was placed under the imperial government of the Frankish 
counts. RosciDA Vallis, Roncevallcs, Roncevaux (the Briar- 
Valley), on the upper Irati, a tributary of the Aragon, is the cele- 
brated valley where Charlemagne, in 778, after his brilliant 
campaign on the Ebro, and the conquest of Caesar -Augusta 
(Zaragoza), suffered the terrible defeat in which Roland, the 
border-count of Bretagne, perished with the Frankish rear- 
guard, and all the Saracenic spoils were lost. The battle was 
fought in the defile of the highest Pyrenees, still called Puer- 
ta de Vol Carlos, in commemoration of the only disaster 
that checked the victorious career of Charles. From the plain 
below, Charles was an eye-witness to the destruction of his 
brave companions, without being able to bring them relief.*® 

** The death of Count Roland at the battle of Roncevalles. is the 
only historical fact connected with a name that afterwards becomes so 
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Marca HispANiCA or GothicB (the Spanish Border), con- 
sbted of Scptimania (124) and the Comitatus Barciiwnoiy 
the county of Barcelona, whose southern frontier was the river 
Ebro. Zaragoza and upper Aragon were soon reconquered by 
the Arabs, and the wild inhabitants of the Pyrenees were con- 
tinually wavering in their alliance with the Franks or the 
Moslcmin. Barcinona (Barcelona) was besieged and taken 
by King Louis of Aquitaine in 801, and became henceforth 
the capital of the Spanish border. Ampurias and Tarragona 
on the Mediterranean — Tortosa, a strong city on the Ebro, 
was taken by Charlemagne in 811, but fell soon back again 
into the power of the Moslemin. Pampiluna (Pamplona), 
northwest, on the Arga^ was the capital of the district Marca 
VasconefisiSj which was lost in 824, after a second defeat of 
the Franks by the Mohammedans, in the defile of Roncevalles. 
Upon the whole, the conquests of Charlemagne in Spain were 
very precarious, and could only be held during the civil wars 
among the Arabs, and the rebellions of the Saracen Wa/i$ or 
governors of the Chalif of Cordova, who sought a refuge at 
the court of Charlemagne. Barcelona, however, was main- 
tained, but its counts made themselves independent toward the 
close of the 9th century. 

185. Italia or Langobardia (Lombardy), was conquered 
by Charlemagne in 773-74. The last Lombard king, Deside- 
. rius, died as a prisoner in France, and Lombardy was erected 
into a kingdom, and awarded to Pepin, the second son of 
Charles, in 781. It comprised the greater part of the Italian 
peninsula, from the base of the Alps, on the north, to the ter- 
ritory of Gaeta and the river Liris (Garigliano), on the south, 
which formed the frontier of the tributary duchy of Beneven- 
tom. Within the kingdom of Italy lay, on the west, the 
Patrimonium Sancti Petri (the Papal See), consisting of the 
donations of Pepin and Charlemagne. It comprised, 1, the 
duchy of Romey from the river Marta to the Liris ; 2, Tus- 
ciaj from the Marta north to the Floris and the duchy of 
Ferusia (Perugia) ; 3, SaMna with the duchy of Spoletum ; 
4, The Exarchate of Ravenna^ with the Pentapolis (153), 
along the coast of the Adriatic. Rome was the scene of the 
coronation of Charlemagne, on Christmas day, in a. d. 800, in 
the ancient Basilica of St. Peter in Vaticano. Ravenna was 
still a splendid city. Pavia had suffered from the long siege, 
and now lost its prerogative as capital of the Lombard king- 
dom. The Lombards of Verona made the last stand against 
Charlemagne. In that strong position Adalgisa, the brave 
son of King Desiderius, attempted in vain to sustain the inde- 
pendence of the Lombard nation. He fled to Constantinople, 
but Charlemagne, still fearing the conspiracies of the Lombard 
dukes in his favor, abolished the old Lombard laws and con- 
stitution, and introduced the Prankish administration. Only 
the Papal states remained independent, the Emperor reserving 
for himself the title of Protector Sancti Petri. 

186. The Duchy of Beneventum. — The Lombard dukes 
of this fertile territory remained almost independent of the 
empire, though the duke did homage to Charles, and paid a 
yearly tribute of 25,000 gold pieces. It contained the greater 
part of the present kingdom of Naples, from the Pescara to 
Tarentum. Duke Romualdus had conquered the eastern coast- 
land of Apulia (now Terra di Bari) from the Byzantine em- 
pire, and given it the name L/)ngobardia Minor, The rivers 
Sabbatus and Neta separat<id the duchy from the Italian pos- 
sessions of the Greeks.** 

Beneventum on the Vulturnus, was the elegant and splen- 

celebrated in the romances and epic poems of the Norman-French 
minatrelB and the Italian poets Polci, Bojardo^ and the divine Ariosto. 

" The Greek empire, besides Calabria, still possessed in Italy the 
town and promontory of Otranto, the duchy of Naples, Cajeta (GaetaX 
flTdinia, Sicily, and Malta. 



did capital of the dukes. Capua, the southernmost point to 
which Charlemagne carried his victorious arms during his ex- 
pedition in 807. Luceria (Lucera), in the Apulian plain, was 
taken by the Franks in 802. Acerenza, in the interior, and 
Salernum on the Posidonian or Salernian Gulf, both strong 
fortresses, which Charlemagne considered so dangerous, that 
he ordered Duke Grimoaldus to demolish their walls, when he 
granted him the investiture of the duchy. 

187. Eastern Provinces belonging to the Kingdom of 
Italy. — The Marquisate of Friuli, on the northeast of Italy, 
was governed by Prankish counts after the revolt and death of 
the last duke in 777. When Pepin became king of Italy, 
Friuli formed a most important marquisate or border county, 
which comprised Istria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia, on the fron- 
tiers of the Byzantine empire. Civitas AusTRi-fi, Forum Ju- 
Hi, or FriuH (now Udine), north of Aquileia, was the capital. 

Justinopolis (now Capo d'lstria), the capitalof Istria, and 
all the maritime towns on the Dalmatian coast, belonged to the 
Greeks. The frontier line between the two empires is not 
known. The Sclavonic tribe of the Chrobati or Croats, occu- 
pying the northeast of Dalmatia, as far south as the river Cet- 
tina, near Spalatro, were subjects of Charlemagne, while the 
SoRABiANS or Serbians, in the eastern province of Serbia, be- 
yond the mountains, acknowledged the supremacy of Byzantium. 

Venice, enthroned on her hundred isles, was already an 
independent republic. King Pepin had in vain attempted to 
attack her with his Prankish army. She had beaten him back 
from her impregnable lagoons, and it was only a mere cere- 
mony when she sent her ambassadors in 806 to do homage to 
the old Emperor at Aquisgranum. 

B. — Tributary Nations. 

188. Position and Political Relations of the Scla- 
voNiANS. — We have seen (77, 117) the advance of the diflferent 
Slavic nations westward on the Elbe, and their settlement all 
along the eastern frontiers of the Franks, from the Baltic south 
to the Danube and the Adriatic. With Charlemagne begins 
the period of the Slavic wars, which continued almost without 
interruption to the thirteenth century, when the Sclavonians were 
either driven back on the Vistula or became christianized, 
Germanized, and incorporated in the German Empire. Charle- 
magne laid the foundation to those eastern niarcJies or border 
districts, which somewhat later appear in the history of the Car- 
lovingian emperors, under the name of Marca Sorabica, Bohe- 
mica (Nordgau), Orientalis, Avaricxi, Windorum (Windische 
Mark), and extended from the Elbe all along the Carpathian 
and Bohemian Mountains to the Theiss , the lower Danube, the 
Save and the Dalmatian hills on the Mediterranean. Charle- 
magne himself, in the midst of his multifarious occupations, 
undertook several expeditions against the Obotbites on the 
Baltic, the Wiltzes or Welatabes, between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and the Checks (Czechs), in Bohemia, who all acknow- 
ledged the Prankish supremacy, while the Empire was govern- 
ed by so strong an arm. The Slavi even took up German 
habits, and they called their native zupanies, kral (kOnig), in 
imitation of the Germans. The religion of the Slavi was Dual- 
istic, with some notions of Odin and Walhalla. Their insti- 
tutions were as primitive as their manners ; their character was 
good-natured, light-hearted and fickle ; they possessed neither 
the bright understanding of the Romanic nations, nor the depth 
of feeling and the integrity of the Germans, nor the chivalrous 
bearing, the fancy, and the romance of the Northmen. The Slavi 
could only act under strong impulses from without ; their vir- 
tue consisted in obedience ; the world has felt this, and called 
the strictest form of serfdom — slavery. 
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189. Such was the vast empire which the small nation 
of the Franks, in the course of three centuries, had united by 
force of arms, and a truly great monarch had extended and 
consolidated by his genius. Charlemagne was now an old man ; 
from his beloved Aquisgranum he directed the government of 
so many nations, and secured the tranquillity and progress of 
the European world with admirable equity and vigor ; but he 
foresaw that he would be called ofif before his new creation 
would have attained the vitality and strength necessary for its 
existence. He feared the ambition or incapacity of his sons, 
and he therefore resolved himself to superintend the approach- 
ing division of his states. A national assembly was called to- 
gether in Thionville, in 806, where he proceeded to a general 
divbion of his dominions in the presence of his three sons, 
Charles, Pepin, and Louis. To Louis, the youngest, he gave 
Aquitaine, with Gascogne, Septimania, the Spanish border. 
Burgundy, and Provence ; to Pepin, Italy, southern Alemannia, 
with Bavaria, and the eastern frontier lands, as far as the Da- 
nube and the upper Rhine ; and to Charles, the future Em- 
peror, France proper, that is Austria (Austrasia), Neustria, 
northern Alemannia, with the Northgau of Bavaria, Thurin- 
gia, Saxonia, and Friesland. He even provided for all the 
eventualities by the demise of the one or the other of his sons, 
in order that no civil wars might break out after his death, and 
destroy the glorious work of so active and successful a reign. 
Yet his prudent designs were not to be fulfilled. Charlemagne 
himself lived to see his two most worthy sons die, the one after 
the other, and when he, shortly before his own death in 
814, crowned Louis the Good, his only remaining son. Emperor 
in Aquisgranum, he gave to this weak and bigoted youth the 
whole empire, with the exception of Italy, which was awarded 
to his nephew, Bernard, the son of Pepin. The rebellion and 
death of Bernard, the subsequent civil wars between Louis le 
Debonnair and his own violent and unnatural sons, and the 
antipathy of the different nationalities — French, German, Aqui- 
tanian, and Italian— caused within thirty years (818-843) the 
eventful treaty at Verdun, which assigned to the great Euro- 
pean states that extent and those limits which, with few modifi 
cations, they still preserve at the present day. 



§ IL INDEPENDENT EUROPEAN NATIONS 
ABOUT A. D. 800. 

A. — The Northmen. 

190. Scandinavia. — In the north the tardy dawn of day 
has begun ; the sagas become more consistent ; we stand at last 
on a firm historical footing. Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, are still divided among petty kings ; yet so early as 735 
we distinguish the Danish Sea-king Harald Gold-tooth (Hilde- 
tand), who, by dint of his sword, united the greater part of 
the islands and the mainland of Sweden. On the heath of 
Braavalla, in East Gothland, he fought a great battle with 
his nephew, the Swedish king Sigurd Ring, in a. d. 740, dur- 
ing the government of Charles Martel in France. At this fa- 
mous engagement all the petty kings and pirates of the north, 
and most of the nations bordering the Baltic, Sclavonians, 
Saxons, Livonians, Frisians and others, met in arms. King 
Sigurd headed the hosts of northern Sweden and Norway, and 
the direst of the shield-maidens {skjoldmoer)^ Ursina, bore his 
banner. After the most sanguinary combat, the Danes gave 
way before the Norwegian archers from Tellemark ; the blind 
old king, Harald, mounted on his battle-car, drives furiously 
into the throng of battle ; all his chieftains sink around him, and 
he dies himself the death of a hero. Both armies then stop the 
slaughter ; they surround the magnificent funeral pile on which 



the body of King Harald is burned with his armor, chariot, 
and war-horse. King Sigurd, the victor, crosses over the 
Sound to the Danish islands, and builds the town of Ringsted 
in Sealand, where he lies buried. His son, Regnar Lodbrok, 
extends his maritime expeditious to Britain in 794. The 
Danish rovers burn the monastery of Saint Cuthbert on the 
Isle of Lindisfarne ; but they are defeated by King Ella of 
Northumberland, who throws the Danish Sea-king into the 
Snake-tower, where the old lion suffers the most horrible death 
among the reptiles, while singing the Lodbrokar Quida or 
Biarke Maaly the wildest and most beautiful song of the 
Northmen.*' Sigurd Snake-eye (Snogdje), his son, inherited 
Denmark, but was slain in battle with the Frankish border 
counts in a. d. 803, after extending his sway over all Reit- 
Gothland (Jutland), Skaane, Halland, and the southern parts 
of Norway. Another son, Bjdrn (Bear), ruled in Sweden, while 
the more illustrious third brother, Godfred, King of Jutland, 
advanced upon the Eider, where he erected the celebrated wall 
or mound of earth and stones, the Dannevirke, across the 
peninsula from the bay of the river Schley (Slias-wyk or 
Schleswig), westward to the North Eider, to protect his Scan- 
dinavian dominions from the inroads of the conquering Franks 
of Charlemagne at that time — a. d. 806 — occupied in the sub- 
jugation and conversion of the Saxons. Fleets of the North- 
men began already their piratical descents upon the coasts of 
Friesland, and at the mouth of the Scheldt and Rhine. In 
order to control these dangerous guests, the great Emperor 
built the Castle of Hammaburg (Hamburg) on the l$lbe, and 
concluded a treaty with the successor of Godfred, King Hem- 
ming, of Jutland ; according to which the Eider should form 
the boundary between Denmark and the Frankish Empire, and 
the Danes abandon their conquests south of that river. A few 
years later Christianity was preached in Denmark by Ansga- 
rius, the Apostle of the North (826), and in 883 we find the 
whole kingdom united imder King Gorm the Old of Sealand. 

Sweden was still an almost unknown country. BjOm 
Ironside, the son of Regnar Lodbrok, inherited Stcearike and 
Gota-iandy and resided at Bidrkd, on the frith of Mselam. 
In 826, he invited the monk Ansgarius, then preaching the 
Gospel in Schleswig, to visit Sweden. The courageous mission- 
ary followed the call ; he and his monks visited the large city 
of Loire, on Sealand (106), then the capital of the Danish 
kings, and though captured by the pirates in the Sound, and 
losing his precious Bibles and missals, the excellent man, ne- 
vertheless, succeeded in reaching the dreary coast of Halland. 
Beautiful, romantic Sweden, was then a wilderness. For days 
and weeks the poor monks waded through morasses, in- 
tersected with copse woods and pine forests, without meeting 
a human being : they had to cross the stormy lakes in small 
canoes, and while forcing their way through the mountains, 
they were every moment in danger of falling into the fangs of 
some shaggy bear ; but protected by an all-ruling Providence, 
and by the relics of Saint Cuthbert, — as Ansgarius says, — and 
by their persevering courage, they at last descended on the 
smiling banks of the Madlarn, the only part of the interior of 

** In this lament of twenty-five stanzas, King Regnar recounts all 
the conquests and cruelties of his wild life, each stanza beginning with 
the fearful words, " We hewed with swords in deadly strife." The dos- 
ing lines paint admirably the wild faith of the heathen Northman : 

" Cease my strain ! I hear them call, 
Who bid me hence to Odin's hall I 
High-seated in their bless'd abodes, 
I soon shall quaff the cup of gods ; — 
The hours of life have glided by, 
I fall I but laughing will I die 1 " 

Regnar received his by-name of Lodbrok from the shaggy skin-gannenta 
he wore over his annor. 
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Sweden which was permanently' settled at that remote pe- 
riod. Ansgarius was well received by King BjOrn and his 
drottars, or chiefs, one of whom built the first Christian 
church on the Maelarn ; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
Swedes, even at the sanctuary of Odin at Sigtuua, were more 
tractable than the Danes of the islands, or the still more savage 
mountaineers of Norway. 

Norway was still divided into a great number of smaller 
states, which were formed by the deep valleys, bays, and 
friths on the mainland, or on the numerous islands off the 
coast. Each district had its king. Thrond, M.^ire, Fjord, 
in the north ; Sogn, Hordaland, Rogaland, Westfold, on 
the coast of the ocean ; Agde, Wiken, on the south ; Hada- 
LAND, Tellemark, Hedemark, Upland, in the interior. All 
these petty states were united in the kingdom of Norway in 
880, by the heavy sword of Ilarald, the fair-haired (Haar- 
fager). 

B. — Sclavonic and Turco-Tartaric Nations in Eastern 
Europe. 

191. The Ljjechs, or Poles, inhabited the upper Odera 
(Oder), and the Vistula. They were still divided into small 
principalities, and seem to have done homage to Charlemagne, 
since his historian, Eginhard, says that the sway of the Franks 
reached eastward to the Vistula. 

192. North of the Ljaechs, we find the mighty Slavic peo- 
ple of the Wendes (107), and the fierce Borussi (Prussians), on 
the Baltic (91), and bordering eastward on the Litwani, or Li- 
thuanians^ and Kriwitchi. On the northern slope of the 
Carpathian range, lived theBELo-CHRovATES,or White Croats^ 
and on the Dniester the PoL.f:M and smaller tribes, who 
had at that time begun to yield to the Turkish hordes of the 
Chazars, rapidly advancing from the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, toward the upper plain of Slavia. 

193. The Chazars (91) are held to be an East German 
nation, allied with the Alani, by Bitter and other German eth- 
nologists, but they seem rather to belong to the true Turco- 
Tartar race. They were divided into forty tribes, under their 
hereditary chiefs — Chans — ^yet they acknowledged the supre- 
macy of a great Chan, or Chagan^ who possessed sovereign au- 
thority. The Chazars were a commercial people. Though origi- 
nally Nomades, they soon became agriculturists in the fertile 
lands on the Kuban and the lower Volga; they raised rice, fruits, 
com and wine. From their important fisheries on the Caspian, 
they obtained the sturgeon, their principal nourishment. They 
ascended the Volga, and brought their skins, fish, and the In- 
dian stuffs and luxuries to Constantinople. From the north- 
em Mordwins and Russniaks (Russians), they bartered honey, 
wax, and precious furs, which they transported to Africa, 
Spain, and France. Atel, or Balangiar (near Astracan), at 
the mouth of the Volga, was the residence of the Chagan. 
His palace was brick-built, but the Chazaric dwellings were 
clay huts. Sarkel, a Chazaric fortress on the Don, was built 
by Byzantine engineers in their service, to defend the passage 
of the river against the incursions of the Russians. The 
Chazars maintained their vast empire until the middle of 
the 10th century; but then it began rapidly to decline, partly 
by civil feuds of the clans against the Chagan, and the rebel- 
lion of the kindred tribes, the Cumani and Petcheneges (Pat- 
zinacks), and partly by the successful attacks of the Russian 
Grand Dukes of Kiew, who, uniting with the Emperor Basi- 
lius in A. D. 1016, defeated and captured the great Chan, 
George Zoulus, and divided the territory, which still for cen- 
turies preserved its name of C/mzaria. The warlike nation 
was lost among other tribes on the Caspian ; but part of their 
descendants seem to have preserved themselves unadulterated, 



in the noble race of the Kadjars (Usbecks), on the east of the 
Volga, and the Caspian Sea, 

III. The Byzantine Empire. 

194. Limits and Vicissitudes. — Terrible were the 
storms that broke loose on the Eastern Empire during the 
latter years of the more brilliant than prosperous reign of 
Justinian I. His weak successors were threatened with total 
destruction. Huns, Avars, Slavini, Bulgarians, Tartaric, and 
Turcoman tribes forced the formidable line of the frontier 
fortresses along the Danube, overran the Illyrian provinces, 
and settled at last (during the 7th century) permanently in 
Mocsia, Dacia, Illyria, Thrace, Macedonia, and in the heart of 
Hellas herself The Lombards occupied the greater part of 
Italy, the reconquest of which, from the Ostrogoths, by Beli- 
sarius and Narses, had cost the empire such waste of blood 
and treasure. The kings of the Visigoths in Spain drove the 
Greek garrisons from the cities and posts of Boctica and Car- 
thaginensis, in southeastern Spain, in 619. The brilliant vic- 
tories of Heraclius over the Persian Kosroes, the subse- 
quent destruction of the Persian empire on the Tigris, and re- 
conquest of Jerusalem and Syria, in a. d. 621-28, served only 
to weaken the empire, and to kindle the fiery flames of reli- 
gious dissension. On the first appearance of the Moham* 
medan Saracens^ from the Arabian deserts, in 632, the 
Christian sectarians embraced the Koran. Damascus, Jeru- 
salem, and Antioch fell, 635->38 ; Alexandria and Egypt in 
640; and the Arabian torrent rolled on through Northern 
Africa. Carthage was conquered by Abd-el-Malek, in 684, 
and the crescent of Mohammed had already reached the ocean 
in 705, and stood planted on the ruins of the ancient Christian 
cities, from the Atlantic on the west, to the distant frontiers of 
Cilicia, Armenia, and Lazica, at the base of Mount Caucasus 
on the east. Cyprus was lost in 805, Crete in 823, and Sicily 
in 826 ; and thus, of all tho extensive territories of the em- 
pire, and the recent conquests of Justinian I., there remained 
in the era of Charlemagne, only the impregnable capital of 
Constantinople, with some parts of Thrace, Macedonia, the 
iEgean Islands, Asia Minor, and a few cities on the coasts of 
Crimea and of Dalmatia, besides Gaeta, Naples, and the coast 
of Calabria, in Southem Italy. 



ScLAvoNiAN Settlements in the Byzantine Empire. 

195. A. Kingdom of the Bulgarians. — In tho preceding 
maps we have followed the advance of that Sclavo- Tartaric 
nation, from their early seats on Mount Oural (93), to the 
shores of the Euxine (108, 149), whence they made devastat- 
ing incursions into the Byzantine empire. While roaming on 
the plains between the Don, Dneister, and Pmth, the Avars 
fell upon them and subdued them ; yet the cmelty of their 
oppressors was so intolerable, that the Bulgars threw off the 
yoke in 619, and, under the command of their Chan Kuvrat 
(149), defeated the Avars, and maintained their independence 
under his successors. The Chan Asparuch crossed the Dan- 
ube in 678, and founded the Bulgarian kingdom in Moesia, 
between the Haemus and the Danube — the present Bulgaria. 
A great portion of this fertile territory had already been occu- 
pied by Sclavonian emigrants, Tiverzi, Serverians, and 
others, who appear to have exterminated the last remains of 
the old Thracian race. These Sclavonians were called the 
Seven Tribes, The Bulgarians, although the dominant race, 
became, after the conquest, absorbed into the mass of 
the Sclavonian population. Thus the original Turco-Tartar 
race of the Bulgarians adopted the Sclavonian language, and 
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gave their name to the country, which it retains at the present 
day, yet they preserved many traces of their earlier nomadic 
habits. Like the son of the steppes, the Bulgar is still insep- 
arable from his horse — his alogon^ or mute friend. He is 
laborious, good-natured, and hospitable. The Bulgarian 
women are kind-hearted, compassionate, and industrious ; their 
figure is slender ; their deportment elegant ; and they yield, in 
charms, only to the Greek women, the very model of female 
beauty in the East. 

They continued their wars with the Byzantine emperors, 
who were often defeated; the Khan Krummus took, in 815, 
advantage of the humiliation of the Avars by Charlemagne ; 
he crossed the Danube, prostrated the mortal enemies of the 
Bulgarians, and founded on their ruins the great Bulgarian 
Empire, which toward the middle of the 9th century extended 
from the Theiss, and the Carpathian ridge, south across the Da- 
nube, through Macedonia and Epirus to the frontiers of Greece. 
During this period the Bulgarians were converted to Chris- 
tianity by the Greek missionaries, Methodius and Cyrillus, an 
event of the highest importance, not only because it promoted 
the civilization of that barbarous people, but because the viru- 
lent contest between the Romish Pope and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, about the Bulgarian converts, proved the main 
cause of the great schism which for ever severed the Latin and 
Greek churches. 

196. B. Serbia or Territory of the Servians. — The Emperor 
Heraklius being unable to defend western Illyria and Dalmatia 
against the inroads of the Avars, induced some Sclavonic 
tribes from the Carpathian mountains, the Serbs and Chro- 
BATS (Croats), to abandon their ancient seats and move down 
south, into the provinces between the Adriatic and the Danube. 
The Greek and Roman population had been driven toward the 
sea-coast by the continual forays of the Avars, and these beau- 
tiful and fertile regions were now repeopled by the gallant and 
chivalrous Servians or Randans, the noblest, most spirited 
and imaginative of the Sclavonic tribes, who, under their na- 
tive chiefs or Zupanies, remained faithful in their allegiance 
to the empire until a. d. 1040, when Stephan Boistlaf made 
himself an independent kral or king of Serbia. 

C. ScLAVoNiAN Tribes in Greece. — Numerous hordes of 
Slavi (Slavini, Slavesiani), mixed with Bulgarians and Avars, 
had, during the revolutions on the Danube in the beginning of 
the 8th century, descended through the pass of Thermopylae, 
and settled in Hellas under their native chiefs, almost entirely 
independent of Constantinople. They took possession of 
Thessaly, Boeotia, and the peninsula of Peloponnesus, which 
at that time already began to be called Morea (from the mul- 
berry tree, perhaps, introduced there by Justinian in 555). 
The Sclavonians occupied Argolis, Arcadia, Elis, Mcssenia, 
and the valley of Laconia, while the native Greeks fled to the 
coasts and the higher mountain-regions, and it was not until a 
century later, in 860, that Michael III. sent his general, The- 
ootistos, with an army to the Morea, and succeeded in reducing 
the Sclavonian princes to the allegiance of the empire. The 
free Laconians had then retired to the fastnesses of the mount 
Taygetus, and the plains of Messenia and Laconia were occu- 
pied by two warlike Sclavonian tribes, the Melingi and Ezc- 
ritaB, who were reduced to pay tribute to the Emperor.*^ 

•• Even to the present day we find tracei of those Sclavonian settle- 
ments on the plains of the Morea, where the villages still retain the old 
Sclavonic names ; as, for instance, Slava, Slavochori, Varsava, Vervitza, 
Vilitza, Kosovo, Tzernagora, Akova, Arachovo, Dobrena,— while on 
the coast the Hellenic names prevail: — Corinth, Patnc, Arcadia, Mo- 
don, Coron, Vityloa, Prastos, Argos, Nauplia, Epidauros, and others. 
Sec, for details on the Sclavonians in Greece, and their influence on the 
manners and language of the modern Greeks, Geo. Finlay's Medireval 
Greece, Edinbargli, 1861. 



The Emperor Leo VI. (886-911), in his important work 
on the military organization of the Byzantine empire, gives a 
favorable description of the Sclavonic nations in Greece. The 
Slavi loved liberty, though they were unable to preserve it ; 
they disdained the service of foreigners, and preferred the 
severer sway of their native Zupanies to the milder govern- 
ment of Byzantium. They were sincere, hospitable, and mild 
toward their prisoners. The imperial historian praises the 
beauty and modesty of the Sclavonian women, and the faithful 
aflcction of their husbands, as characteristic virtues of that 
race. Herds and flocks were their riches ; agriculture their 
occupation, but they neglected mechanical arts and com- 
merce; their wants w^ere few, and they preferred to enjoy 
an independent life, rather than to earn comforts and afSu- 
ence to which they were indifferent. 

IV. THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 

ITS POlilTICAL GEOGRAPHY DURING THE CALIPHATE OP 
HAROUN-AR-RASCHID. 

197. Extent and Boundaries. — Mohammed preached the 
Islam faith in Mecca. With his flight to Medina, on the 15th 
July, 622, begins the era of the Arabs. On his death in 632, 
his religion and his banner extended throughout Arabia, and 
within one century his enthusiastic Moslemin had already subject- 
ed to their laws all that part of Asia which extends from the range 
of Mount Taurus eastward to the Himmalaya and the Indus, and 
from the Indian Ocean on the south, to Mount Caucasus and 
the river Jaxartes (Sihun) on the north ; in Africa, they had 
conquered Egypt and all the northern regions between the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the great desert of Sahara in 
the interior ; from thence they had crossed the straits of Calpe 
in 711, and after the defeat and death of the Visigoth king, 
Rodcric, at Xeres, on the Ouadalete, they had occupied the 
greatest part of Spain, driving the Goths into the Astorian 
mountains; nay, they had even crossed the Pyrenees with 
their hundred thousands, and, in 732, advanced upon the 
Loire, when the Frankish hero, Charles the Hammer, saved 
France and all Christendom by his memorable victory at 
Tours. At the time when this vast empire was divided into 
two, in consequence of the establishment of the Emirate of 
Cordova or of the West, a. d. 756, it stretched from the 
shores of the Atlantic eastward beyond the Indus, and from 
the African desert and the Indian Ocean on the south, to the 
Pyrenees in Europe, the Mediterranean, Mount Caucasus, the 
Caspian, the deserts north of the Sihun, and Mount Muztag, 
on the borders of China. 

198. Division. — The dynasty of the Ommiyad Caliphs 
perished, under the most terrific civil wars, in the year 750, 
and Abul-Abbas-el-Saffah (the Butcher), the first Caliph of the 
Abbasids, transferred his residence from the blood-stained 
Damascus to Hira, on the Euphrates, in 754. Yet the Om- 
miyad Abdor-Bhaman had escaped the general destruction of 
his family, and, fleeing to Spain, had founded the independent 
Emirate of Cordova in 755. During the revolutions which 
followed this political division in the Arabic empire, other 
chiefs asserted their independence in Northern Africa, and 
thus we find the Mohammedan world, at the time of Charle- 
magne and the Abbasid Caliph Harounar-Raschid (786-809), 
divided into four large states or dynasties : 1 , The Caliphate 
of the Abbasids in Asia and Egypt ; 2, The Kingdom of Kair- 
rouan, or the dynasty of the Aglabitcs, in the ancient territory 
of Carthage, and part of Numidia ; 3, The Kingdom of JMek- 
ines, or the dynasty of the Edrisites, in Mauritania ; and 4, 
the Emirate of Cordova, or the dynasty of the younger 
branch of the Ommiyads, in Spain. In order to give clear 
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ness to our description of the Saracenic empire toward the 
close of the 8th century, we shall describe the provinces in the 
succession in which they were annexed to the Caliphate of Da- 
mascus, beginning with the mother country, Arabia herself. 

A. — Caliphate of the Abbasids in Bagdad. 

199. Limit?, Division, and Provinces. — The orthodox 
successors (Caliphs) of the Prophet ruled over the eastern 
Mohammedan world, from the great Syrtis eastward to the 
Indus, and from the frontiers of Nubia in the south, to Mount 
Caucasus, the river Sihun and Mount Muztag in the north, 
and the empire embraced the following provinces : 

200. I. Arabia. — DjHirahal-Arab — the Island of Araby 
— was, from tlie remotest times, inhabited by populations who 
differed from one another in their habits and manners, and 
were divided into a great number of tribes, each governed by 
an Emir or Sheik, the patriarch of the family. We likewise 
distinguish two principal divisions with regard to their pur- 
suits : Ist, the Nomades^ known by the ancients as Scenitce 
(%KYfvirai) or dwellers in tents, afterwards called the Sons of 
the Desert, tStiracens, or Bedawins.^* They were wandering 
about with their herds of camels and horses in the oasis of 
northern Arabia, where the kingdom of the Ghassanidcs (or 
of £dom) had been formed on the frontiers of Syria ; other 
tribes of nomading Saracens inhabited the dreary table lauds 
of al-Nedjed in central Arabia : 2d, the Hhaddesi or seden- 
tary Arabs, who dwelt in the cities and villages situated along 
the coasts of the Bed Sea (Bahr Kolzom). They consisted 
likewise of two races — the Ilagareans or Ismaelites, the de- 
scendants of Ismael, the son of Abraham and Hagar, who in- 
habited northern Arabia, and were partly idolaters and partly 
Jews, while some jiartook of the Magian worship and adored 
the stars. The second race were the SabeanSj who occupied 
the southern regions of Arabia — by the ancients called Araby 
the Blessed. There the Homcirids (Himjarids) had early ac- 
cepted the Mosaic faith ; but in a. d. 527, they were converted to 
Christianity by the sword of the Christian Kings of Abyssinia 
in Africa. Yemen, with its flourishing cities, its delightful 
climate, rich productions and traffic with India, was consi- 
dered the gem of Arabia. At the period which now occupies 
us, all these states had embraced the new faith, and obeyed the 
great Caliph of the Prophet in Bagdad. 

201. Principal Cities. — Mekka, an ancient city, situated 
in a narrow sandy valley fifty-five miles from the coast, and its 
port, Djedda^ on the Bed Sea, in the province of El Hedjaz. 
It was the sacred city of the Arabs, and pilgrims of every 
creed assembled there at the yearly festival in the great sanctu- 
ary of the Beit Allah or House of God, with the Cd^aboy and the 
black stone which Adam was said to have brought away from 
the terrestrial paradise. It was here where Mohammed began 
his preaching in a. d. 610 ; and after the conquest of the city in 
629, called the Mosieniin (believers), together on the hill of 
Arafat, and was proclaimed the spiritual and temporal sove- 
reign of the Arabs. Djebel Harah, southeast of Mekka, 
into whose grottoes Mohammed retired to meditate bis great 
reform. Djebel Thor, northeast, the cavern to which he fled 
for safety from the pursuit of the Koreishites on the 15th 
July, 622, and whence he sped through the desert to Medina. 
Yathreb — Jathrippa — called Medinah-al-Nebiy the city of 
the Prophet (now Medina), where Mohammed found a refuge 
after his flight (Hedjra) from Mekka in 622, lies 270 miles 
north of the latter city, and became the capital and burial- 
place of Mohammed and the first Caliphs. In its splendid 

^ Saracens is supposed to signify ScharaJcajim^ natives of the East ; 
and Bedawins or Bedouins to be derived from Badia^ desert, — Bar^ Brt/iy 
Berbers. 



mosque stand the tombs of Mohammed, Abu-Bekr, and 
Omar. 

202. Bedr, southwest of Medina, in a valley near the coast 
of the Bahr Kolzom, was the celebrated battle-field on which 
Mohammed gained the first victory over his inveterate enemies, 
the Koreishites of Mekka, in 624. Djebel Ouod, four miles 
northwest of Medina, was the scene of the reformer's defeat in 

I 625, which had nearly crushed Mohammedanism in its birth. 
Chaibar, northeast of Medina, in the Djebel Solma, the 
strongly fortified capital of the Jews in the north of Arabia. 
It was stormed and taken by Mohammed in 627, and the Jews 
converted to Islam by the edge of the sabre ; it was here 
that the Jewish maiden, Zainah, poisoned the Prophet, who 
died three years later from the effects of the potion. Tabuk, 
the fountain and palm-grove, midway between Damascus and 
Medina, where the old and sick Prophet stopped the march of 
his suffering army in 632, and returned to die in Medina. Mutah 
(Mothus), near the eastern shore of Bahr el Luth (the Dead 
Sea), where the Mohammedans gained the first victory over the 
Greek army in 632. The valley of IIonein, north of Mekka, 
is celebrated by the important victory of Mohammed over the 
idolatrous tribes of Arabia. Dawmat al Jandal (Dumet el 
Djondol), on the outskirts of the Syrian Desert in the interior, 
the first Christian city which the fanatic Mussulmans took in 
626 ; but having been lost to the Greeks, it was reconquered by 
Khaled in 631, and its fall secured the Arabs the eastern road 
to Damascus. Ailaii ( Akabah), fortress and port on the north- 
eastern gulf of the Bed Sea ( Bahr Akabah), the conquest of 
which secured to the Mohammedans the passage through the 
valley of Mount Sinai. 

203. In Yemen, Sa'anah (Sabah), the capital. Mocha, 
Aden (Abin), a port on the Indian Ocean ; Bahrein on the 
coast of the Persian Gulf (Bahr Alakdar) ; the kingdom of 
Gassan, north of Hedjaz ; Yemamah, a powerful state in cen- 
tral Arabia (al Nedjed) ; which all were subdued by the gene- 
rals of the Prophet in the years 628-631. 

II. The kingdom of Hira in Irak-Arabi, northeast of 
Arabia, on the western bank of the Euphrates, was the first 
conquest of Abu-Bekr in 633. This kingdom, the Babylonian 
Irak, was governed by the Arabian chief Al-Mondar, under 
the sovereignty of Persia. Hira was the capital, and an import.- 
ant commercial city not far from the Euphrates. Ambar, on 
the north, became the capital of the Abbasids in 750, before 
the building of Bagdad. 

204. III. Syria (es Sham), the whole region northwest 
of Arabia, as far as Mount AmanaSy and from the coast of the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates, was the second conquest of 
the Arabs, who overran that country in 634-38. Bostra (11), 
east of Jordan, was betrayed by its governor to Khaled, the 
lieutenant of the Caliph. Damascus (Dameschk, esSham), the 
richest and most populous city in southern Syria, surrendered 
after the second defeat of the troops of Heraclius at Aiznaddin. 
Hamatii (the ancient Epiphania), on the Orontes. Shaizar 
(the ancient Sarina), Kinnesrin (Chalc's), and other cities 
surrendered voluntarily to the victors. 

On the banks of the IIieromax ( Yermuk), a river discharge 
ing into the Jordan below the Lake of Tiberias, was the 
place of the last decisive battle, where the whole Boman army 
was cut to pieces in 636, a disaster which caused all Syria to sur- 
render to the crescent. Jkrum'alem (Beit el Mokkaddas) capi- 
tulated, after an obstinate defence of four months, to the Caliph 
Omar, who came himself to take possession of the holy city, and 
built the splendid mosque of Omar on Mount Moniah. Haleb (the 
ancient Beroa), Tripolis (Tarabolos), Tyris (Sur), C.lsaiiea 
(Kaisarieh), Joppe (Yafa), Ascalon, and many other cities, fell 
all successively into the power of the Arabs, wlio thus secured 
their rear for their expedition into Egypt and western Africa. 
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IV. SzoGHUR, that is, the land of defiles, the northern part of 
es-Sham, with the three celebrated defiles of Syria, of Mount Am- 
anus, and of Cilicia — Porta MaritinuB^ Amantides, and Ciiicice 
— which lead from Syria into Cilicia, and across Mount Taurus 
into the plains of Cappadocia. It embraced, likewise, the an- 
cient Cilicia westward beyond Tarsus. Antakia (Antiochia), 
on the Orontes, was the capital of all the provinces, and still 
the wealthiest and most populous eastern city of the Empire. 

205. V. AlDjesirah — Mesopotamia — was likewise lost for 
the empire immediately after Syria, with all its important cities : 
Edessa (Roha, Orfa), Karr^ (Charran), Nisibis (Nesbin), 
the celebrated frontier fortress. Amida (Diarbekir), afterwards 
the capital, took this name in consequence of the early coloniza- 
tion of the three Arab tribes, Bekir^ Modar^ and Ralna, among 
which Mesopotamia was divided, and called in its different 
parts Dejar Bekir, Dejar Modar, and Dejar Rabia.'* 

206. VI. Dejar Mesr — Egypt — one of the most import- 
ant provinces of the Caliphate, which was conquered by the 
general Amer-Ben-Alas in 640, during the war with Persia. 
It was subdivided into El Bahari (the ancient Delta), Kibi 
or Said (middle and part of upper Egypt), and El Waliat or 
the land of the Oasis in the Libyan Desert. Faramiah (Pe- 
lasium), on the Mediterranean, north of the Isthmus of Suez, 
was the first town which Amer ( Amru) took, when the Caliph 
Omar sent him against Egypt in 640. Miszr, the ancient 
Memphis, on the western bank of the Nile, at that time the 
most important city after Alexandria. It defended itself 
bravely, and could only be taken by treachery, after a fearful 
siege of seven months ; it was so totally destroyed that Omar 
built a new town, El Fostat^ on the eastern bank, and this too 
gave place three centuries later to the modern Cairo. Eskan- 
DERiAH (Alexandria) was likewise stormed and taken after a 
siege of fourteen mouths, which cost the Arabs 20,000 warriors. 
Alexandria never rose to its former splendor. It was then 
that the great library is said to have been destroyed by the 
order of the Caliph Omar, although the story is hard to recon- 
cile with the silence of the original historians, or the condition 
in which the library had been left at the destruction of the 
temple of Scrap is, where it was placed. All Egypt surrendered 
at the fall of Alexandria, which now became the granary of 
Arabia, as it formerly had been that of the Byzantine Empire. 
Its immense export of breadstuffs to Arabia was &cilitated by 
the canal which placed the Nile in communication with the Red 
Sea, and which was repaired and restored by the Saracens. 

VII. Nubia was likewise invaded by the Arabs in 651, 
under the Caliphate of Othman, who obliged the Christian 
kings of that country to pay annually a tribute of a large 
number of Ethiopian slaves. 

207. VIII. Irak-Arabi (the ancient Babylonia), the cen- 
tral seat of the vast empire of the Sassanids, and which ex- 
tended from the banks of the Euphrates to those of the Indus, 
was the fourth conquest of the Arabs, who began their invasion 
of Persia at the time with that of Syria and the kingdom of 
Hira (203). Kadesiah, south of Hira, on the vast plain di- 
viding Arabia from the banks of the Euphrates, was, in 636, 
during three days, a witness to the tremendous efforts of the 
whole Persian power to defend their country and religion 
against the Mohammedan fanatics. Yet they were defeated 
with fearful slaughter, and the last Persian king, Yezdegerd, be- 
came a fugitive, and was soon after killed on the banks of the 
Jaxartes. The Arabs now inundated all Irak-Arabi; Al I 
Madein, or the two towns, Cfcsiphon and Selcucia^ situ- : 
ated over agaiifst each other, on the banks of the Didjfat ' 

*• Al Djeairah signifies the island, which answers to the Greek 
Mesopotamia, the region between the rivers. By inattention of the 
draughtsman, Bejar han been placed in the map instead of Dejar (re- 
jnon), Inncl. 



(Tigris), were the price of this victory. The proud Arabs 
after having plundered the immense riches and treasures of the 
Persian kings, hoarded in the capitals, set fire to the cities, 
and left not one stone upon another. Bagdad was afterwards 
built by the Abbasids, on the Tigris, from the ruins of Al- 
Madein. Kufah, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
obtained a great renown, as having for some time become the 
capital of the successors of Mohammed. It was in the mosc^ue 
of that town that the venerable Ali, the fifth Caliph, was as- 
sassinated in 65 1 . His sepulchre was then concealed ft-om his 
mortal enemies, the Ommiyad tyrants of Syria, but in the 
fourth age of the Hedjra, a tomb, a temple, and a city arose 
near the ruins of Kufah. Many thousands of -4/i^cs— called 
Shiites or heretics — repose in holy ground at the feet of the Vicar 
of God, and the desert around is vivified by numerous and annual 
visits of the Persians, who esteem their devotion at All's shrine 
not less meritorious than the pilgrimage to Mekka. Bassorah or 
Basrah^ toward the mouth of the Euphrates on the Persian Gulf, 
was founded by Omar, as a refuge for invalid warriors, and 
obtained a high reputation on account of its suitable commer- 
cial position. Near Bassorah was fought the battle of the camel, 
in which Ayesha, the widow of Mohammed, during her rebel- 
lion, was defeated and taken prisoner on her camel by the 
generous Ali in 654. But the most celebrated city of the 
Saracens in that region was the famous city of Bagdad — 
Mohammedia or Medina al Salaviy city of peace — ^founded 
by the Abbasid Caliph, El Mansur^ in 765, on the western 
bank of the Tigris, at some distance from the earlier Parthian 
and Persian capitals, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Dastagerd, 
then lying in their ruins after their destruction by the Emperor 
Heraclius in 627. Bagdad became the capital of the Arabian 
Empire, and the Caliphs continued to reside there from El 
Mansur down to the last Caliph, Abdallah Mostassem Billah, who 
perished in 1258 under the sword of the Mongol Hulagu, 
Its population was immense, and the wealth of the East was 
hoarded within its walls. In the western quarter was the 
great bazaar El Karkh^ which, by a bridge, was united to the 
main part of the city. Asker el Serramenra (the charm- 
ing) was founded by Caliph Motassem Billah (the protected 
of God) in 842, twelve miles above Bagdad, as a splendid camp 
for the imperial life-guards, the Turkish mercenaries, who were 
thus kept separated from the mass of the Arabian population. 
The great palace there excited the wonder of the foreign am 
bassadors, and many Caliphs wasted their treasures on its em- 
bellishment. Kerbela, north of Hira, whore Hossein^ the son 
of Ali, perished in battle against the revengeful Ommiyads in 
680. A splendid mosque arises on the spot ; pilgrims from 
Persia stream in on the annual festival of his martyrdom, kneel 
down at his sepulchre, and abandon their souls to the religious 
frenzy of sorrow and indignation. 

208. IX. Belad Laun (Armenia), north of the Kurdistan 
mountains, extended toward Rum (Asia Minor) on the west, 
and embraced the table-lands of Mount Ararat, and the head- 
waters of the Euphrates. Arzen Rum (Erzerum), on the Eu- 
phrates, and the important defile. Kali Kala, the only narrow 
passage toward the coast-lands of Tarabesonda (Trapezus), on 
the Euxine (Bahr Nitesh). Debil, the capital of the province, 
at the foot of Mount Ararat, near the modern Bajasid. 

X. Aran (now the Russian province of Grusia or Georgia), 
north of Armenia, on the river Kur (Cyrus), toward Mount 
Caucasus, though divided into the small valley districts of 
the Highlands, obeyed the Caliph of Bagdad. Sharvan or 
Shirwan on the east, with the capital Berdha'a (Bakavi), on 
the Bahr Chozar, the Caspian Sea. Sauir, north, near the 
celebrated pass of Mount Caucasus, the Bab el Abwab (Der- 
bend), which had been strongly fortified by the Greek emperors 
to stem the iiipifrsions of the roving Khazars north of the sea. 
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Another pass, Porta Caspirey descended between the highest 
peaks, Elboras and Kasbek, toward Tiflis, the capital of 
KoRDsmsTAN (Georgia). This was the frontier province bor- 
dering on the AUani and Khazars. 

209. XI. Adjerbeidjan (the ancient Atropatene, in Me- 
dia), south of Aran, extended to the shores of the Caspian, 
and was, after Irak-Arabi, one of the first provinces brought 
into subjection by the Mohammedans, who with fire and 
sword exterminated the Sabeans here in the centre of their fire 
worship. Siiiz (the ancient Phra'ata), in the south, was the 
most important city. Ormijaii, on the BaJir Kenda?i — the lake 
Spauta, was the birthplace of Zer-Dusht (Zoroaster), the 
apostle of the Sabaism ; Tabriz (the ancient Gandsak), Ar- 
DEBiL became in 704 a thriving Mohammedan town. 

XII. DiLEM (Gilan), on the southwestern shores of tlie 
Bahr Chozar. 

XIII. Taberistan, with Koms and Damghan in the interior, 
and Mazandaran on the southern coast of the Caspian, with 
the cities of Amol and Astcrabad. 

210. XIV. Arak or Beiad al Dfebail (the ancient Media), 
on the east of Mount Elvend, was conquered by the Arabs in 742. 
Here lay Ham a dan (the ancient Ekbatana), which was taken 
by the Arabs on their sudden appearance beyond the mountains. 
Nehavend, south of Hamadan, where the Persians suffered 
the last great defeat, which opened all the eastern countries 
as far as the Sihun (Jaxartes), and the Si?id (Indus), to their 
victorious arms. Aspahan (Aspadana), now Ispahan, south- 
east of Hamadan, was built by the Sassanid princes, and be- 
came afterwards the capital of the modern Persian kingdom. 
Ray or Mohammedia (the ancient Hhagas, where Alexander 
overtook the expiring Darius), was an important defile opening 
on the immense Parthian plains towards Khorasan. In the 
mountains of Rudbar arose the terrible sect of the Assassins ^ 
and their mysterious chief, the Old Man of the Mountain. 

211. XV. KnusisTAN (the ancient Susiana), east of Irak- 
Arabi, was occupied by the Arabs the same year as Arak Ad- 
jemi. It touched the Bahr el Pars or the Persian Gulf, and 
had the important town of Shush, and Tuster the ancient 
Susa, which both made a gallant resistance. Ahwaz on the 
Choftspes, and Ramhokmuz, became flourishing Arabian cities. 

XVI. Pars— F6/r52s^a/z— the ancient Pars, Persis,the cradle 
of Cyrus and the conquering Persians. Istakhar, Persepolis, 
near the Araxes, the ancient Persian capital, was still a consi- 
derable city, where the unhappy Yezdegerd in vain made a last 
desperate stand in the impenetrable mountains of his ancestors. 
SiRAF, on the Persian gulf,** had an important harbor, and a 
lively trade with India. The more eastern provinces of the 
Caliphate of Bagdad, which are less important for our present 
purpose, but may easily be found on every modern map of Asia, 
were the following : 

212. XVII. Khorasan, northeast of Farsistan; XVIII. 
Sedjestan, on the river Hindmend^ the homestead of the cele- 
brated hero Rustan; XIX. Kerman ; XX. Makran, with 
the cities Nichabovr^ Herat, Balk (Bactra), and MerVal- 
Rud, the ancient Alexandria Margiana. East of the Caspian, and 
north oi i\iQ Djihun (Oxus), lay XXI. Khowaresm — Choras- 
mia; and XXII. Mawar-al-Nahr, the ancient Sogdiana, be- 
yond the Oxus, which the Arabs for a length of time hesi- 
tated to cross : both provinces were however occupied in 707- 
710, and thus arrived on the frontiers of Turkistan, the Arabs 
came in hostile contact with the Tchang, or Chinese, who in 
vain attempted to drive the Mohammedans back over the 
Djihun. The last Persian king, Yezdegerd, having perished 
by the daggers of his faithless mercenaries, the gallant Ko- 
taibah (the camel driver) now reduced all the countries be- 

** By the Arahfl called Bahr Alakdhar, the Green Sea. 



tween the Caspian, the Jaxartes, and Mount Muztag, which 
for centuries remained the frontier against the Chinese empire. 
Bukhara and Samarkand, east of Bukhara, were both stormed 
and taken by Kotaibah, who built there magnificent mosques, 
and the immense bazaars which remained the centre of the 
flourishing traffic of the Arabs with China and India. But 
the enthusiastic Mussulmans did not stop here ; like Alexan- 
der the Great, they continued their march eastward, through 
XXIII. Zabulishan (now Afghanistan), and crossing the In- 
dus (Sind), reduced XXIV. the Multan, and Mansura (Scin- 
dy), on its eastern banks, in 7 10, when civil disturbances at home, 
the downfall of the Ommiyad dynasty, and the formation of 
the western Caliphate of Cordova, in Spain, put a stop to 
their eastern conquests. Thus then had the Arabs, in less 
than a century, founded a dominion vaster than that of Alex- 
ander, or even that of the Romans. The Caliphs themselves 
had taken no part in these conquests ; they remained invisible 
in the interior of their seraglios, where their early simplicity 
and virtue gave way to the corrupting influences of sensuality 
and sloth. The Arabs, tired of destroying, began to rebuild 
the ruined cities; smiling gardens arose on the slopes of the 
mountains ; the plains were cultivated and adorned with de- 
lightful country-seats; the mosijues, bazaars, and palaces of the 
Caliphs, were built in that beautiful style of Saracenic archi- 
tecture, which afterwards struck the European crusaders with 
wonder and admiration. The Arab empire reached its culmi- 
nating height of political power, cultivation, commerce, litera- 
ture and art, during the age of Charlemagne, and the reign of 
the Caliph Ilaroun-ar-Raschid (the Just), from 780-809, when 
the great schisms in the Mohammedan faith, the rebellions of 
tlie provinces, and the rise of different heresies and dynasties, 
first began to threaten the dissolution of the Saracenic empire. 

B. — Kingdom of the Aglabids in Kairouan. 

2 1 3. The northern coast of Africa, west of Egypt, had 
been conquered by the Arabs, between the years 640 and 710, 
under continual insurrections of the native Christians. The 
possession of that extensive country was at last secured by the 
foundation of Kairwan, or Kairouan, in 674, and divided into 
the two provinces, Magrab al Ausah, i.nd Magrab al Aksa 
(the near and distant Africa). Musa, the active governor or 
Wali of the Caliph Walid I., sent his general Tarik with ca- 
valry, across the Straits, and Spain, in 711, fell an easy con- 
quest to the Mohammedan arms. But forty-four years later, the 
successful Ommiyad rebellion in that country, excited the 
Wali of Kairouan, Ibrahim-EbnAglab, to follow the ex- 
ample, and thus arose the kingdom of the Aglabids, who sus- 
tained their independence against the Caliphs of Bagdad, by 
mercenary armies of negroes and Berbers, until the year 908, 
when the last Aglabid was defeated by Obeidallah, a de- 
scendant of Mohammed by his daughter Fatima. This chief 
founded in Eg3rpt the celebrated dynasty of the Fatimid Caliphs 
in Cairo. 

Cities. — Tarabolos (Tripolis), on the great Syrtis, was 
taken by the Arabs in 642. Jakubi, near Cabes on the smaller 
Syrtis, where the total defeat of the Romans caused the loss 
of Carthage, and all the flourishing Christian cities westward to 
Sebtah(Ceuta), and the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. Carthage 
had resisted ; it was taken by the Arabs in 697 ; retaken the 
same year by the Greeks, then lost again, and in 698 totally de- 
stroyed by the infuriated Moslems. Carthage never rose from its 
ashes, and the few ruins left on its desolated coast, prove that 
all the materials for building have been carried away for the 
erection of Kairouan, the new colony and capital of the Sara 
cens in Africa. This city Is situated in the interior of the 
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ancient province of Byzacium, at a distance of one hundred miles 
south of Carthage, and thirty-six west of Hammamet, its harbor 
on the sea-shore. Kairouan was quickly peopled with Berbers 
and Moors, who flocked to the banners of the Caliph, and be- 
came ready converts to the Mohammedan faith ; and it thus 
became the great emporium for Northern Africa, during the 
Middle Ages. Bizerta, the ancient Hippo Zarytos, and Bo- 
na, Hippo Regius, were the last cities in this part of Africa 
which remained in the possession of the Greeks. In the west, 
Chulu, Caesarea, and some maritime fortresses, offered a still 
longer resistance, but were all at last obliged to surrender. 

C. — III. Kingdom of the Edrisites in Mequines. 

214. Edris-Ben-Edris, a descendant of AH, fled from the 
snares of Haroun-ar-Raschid, and excited a rebellion in the 
western province, Magraiyul-Aksa^ where the Mohammedan 
Moors and Berbers elected him king, in 788. His son built 
Faz (Fez), and Mequines (Marokko), the former of which be- 
came a flourishing city, and the latter gave its name to the 
young Mohammedan state. Septa or Sebtah (now Ceuta) was 
a strong fortress, which the Visigoths of Spain held in posses- 
sion on the African coast of the Straits. It was so well de- 
fended, that it stopped all the efforts of the Arabs to cross the 
strait, until the treachery ^of Count Julian, as is well known, 
opened to the Arabs the passage for the destruction of the 
Gothic Empire. 



D. — IV. Emirate of Cordova. 

215. Taric succeeded in landing on the promontory of 
Calpe with only five hundred horsemen, in 710. The bold- 
ness and success of his enterprise brought their reward in the 
name given afterwards to the promontory. Mount of Tarik, or 
Djebel-Taric (Gibraltar). The last Gothic king, Roderic, 
having gathered the entire host of the Visigoths, but without 
receiving any assistance from Europe, attacked the Arabs on 
the Wady-al'Ete (Guadalete), near Sherish (Xeres), where he 
fell, and the Goths suffered a total defeat in 711. The nume- 
rous Jews declared for the Arabs, who immediately were fol- 
lowed by myriads of Moors and Berbers from Africa. Every 
where defeated, the dispirited Visigoths fled to the Asturian 
mountains. The cities that surrendered were granted capitula- 
tion ; those which defended themselves were levelled to the 
ground. Musa came himself, with 26,000 choice troops, and 
completed the conquest of Taric. The Wali Ejub made Cor- 
dova the residence of the Arabian government. The only 
Christian prince who made a stand was Tlvcodemir of Lorca^ 
on the coast of Murcia ; he, however, was obliged to pay tri- 
bute. Thousands of Christians became Mohammedans; 
and it appeared as if the Moslem would now carry the Koran 
and the crescent all over Europe. The Arabian government 
was very simple : the provinces were governed by Walis; un- 
der these stood the Alkaldes. The Emir, or general governor, 
had a council, or aduana of counsellors — mexewares. Emir 
Okba introduced this system in 737. Judges (Kadis) were 
placed in every village, and their judicial activity was most se- 
verely controlled. The Wali, in the provinces, had an armed 
body called Kaziefes^ or gendarmes. Schools and mosques were 
established ; roads laid out ; and commerce and agriculture soon 
began to flourish. Abd-er-Rahman, the fugitive Ommiyad, 
raised the banner of rebellion in 755. Seville received him 
with joy ; he gathered an army, defeated near Musara the 
Emir Jusuf, and achieved his independence in 759. 

216. Division and Cities. — The Emirate of Cordova was 
divided into six provinces under military walls, Tholaithala 



(Toledo), Marida (Merida), Valencia, SARAGosTHA(Zaragos- 
sa), Andalos (Andalusia), and Narbuna (Narbonne) ; twelve 
other walls, all with their viziers, or lieutenants, besides the ka- 
dis and mexewares, formed the aduanuy somewhat similar to 
the nialium (70, 1 18) of the Goths and Franks. The progress of 
the Arabs under the active and intelligent Emirs of Cordova, 
was extraordinary ; they crossed the Pyrenees, and added the 
beautiful province of Narbuna to their empire. The battle of 
Tours, with Charles the Hammer, at last put a permanent 
stop to their conquests in 732, and the Gothic chiefs in the 
Asturian mountains soon began to extend their dominion to 
the river Ducro. All the plains along that river, then the 
general battle-field between Christians and Moslems, were 
called Campi Gothici, and being left incult, formed a dreary 
wilderness between the hostile nations. 

Tholaithala (Toledo), on the Tagus, surrendered, like the 
other cities, to tlie victorious Arabs, and preserved its privi- 
leges as capital of the African Viceroy, until the time when 
Cordhoba (Cordova), on the Wady al Kebir (Guadalquiver), 
became the seat of the new Mussulman Caliphate. The Bal- 
earic Islands were likbwise occupied by the Arabs, who from 
thence extended their piracies over all the coasts of Italy and 
France ; nay, they even landed and built a castle at Fraxinetum, 
on the rugged coast between Nizza and Ventimiglia, at the 
base of the Maritime Alps, in 889. They massacred the in- 
habitants of the neighborhood, and built a castle upon the 
rocks commanding the entrance of the gulf. This was the 
origin of the formidable republic of Saracen pirates, who, from 
the bay of Fraxinetum, extended their incursions throughout 
Provence and Dauphiny ; nay, the Saracens held possession of 
the passes of the Alps ; they united with the Hungarians to 
ravage Helvetia and Valais, of which they remained masters 
for several years. They then crossed the mountains, and in- 
vading the plain of Piedmont, they burnt Acqui and ravaged 
the banks of the Padus ; and it was not until the year 975 that 
the Count of Provence at last succeeded in retaking Fraxine- 
tum with the immense booty which the Saracens had hoarded 
up there. 

Islam had arrived at its zenith ; it was the time of the 
brilliant Mohammedan civilization of Spain (in Arabic, Anda- 
los). The palm of the desert rose at the side of the products 
of the west. Spain became the most populous and industrious 
country in Europe. Cordova was the seat of arts and litera- 
ture ; seventy libraries and seventeen academies and colleges 
opened abundant sources of instruction ; questions of philosophy, , 
science, or poetry, were discussed in the literary societies. The 
large cities, Toledo, Merida, Seville, Zaragoza, Valencia, El- 
bira (Granada), vied with Cordova in wealth and splendor ; 
four hundred cities of inferior rank were enriched by com- 
merce ; on the banks of the Guadalquiver alone were scattered 
twelve hundred hamlets, embowered in vineyards and olive- 
groves. 



V. INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN STATES IN SPAIN 
ABOUT A. D. 800. 

217. Kingdom of Gothia or Ovirdo, — The Saracens and 
their allies, the Moors, were still strangers on the soil of Spain. 
After the death of King Roderic and the defeat of the Visi- 
goths at Xeres, the wrecks of that nation who disdained sub- 
mission to the victorious Moslems, fled to the mountains of 
Asturia ; these were chiefly the nobles and clergy. From the 
Pyrenees, an extensive chain of high and rugged mountains 
(the Mons Vindius of the ancients) stretches westward to 
Cape Finisterrej the extreme headland of Gallicia. Auseba^ 
one of those towering pinnacles of difiicult access, afibrded re- 
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fuge to the fleeingbands of some thousand Goths who sought hid- 
iug-places in the caverns of our Lady of Cabadonga, where they 
elected Pelayo, a distinguished warrior, as their chieftain, a. d. 
7 1 8. The early traditions about the origin o^ the modern Spanish 
dynasties are not free from the exaggerations of national vanity ; 
yet Asturia enjoys, as the ancient asylum of the noble Goths, 
certain liberties which had no other origin than the achieve- 
ments of her sons; and the hamlet Gcgio (Gijon), on the coast, 
scarcely observed by the Moslem enem}', became the cradle of 
a lasting monarchy, which grew to manhood among the moun- 
tains. There, protected by the high range of Auseba, the 
Christians began the long and arduous struggle, which, in spite 
of many reverses, at last, after the vicissitudes of seven centu- 
ries, was crowned with complete success, the recomjuest of the 
magnificent peninsula, and the expulsion of the infidels. The 
Visigoth nation had become degenerated under the mild climate 
of Spain, yet the awful political calamities which had lefallen 
them now steeled their courage and exalted their virtue; and soon 
they broke forth from their strongholds. Alfonso I. recon(][uered 
Gallicia in 750, and Troila made himself master of Oviedo in 
759. The expeditions of Charlemagne beyond the Pyrenees, 
and the rebellions of the Saracenic walis or governors on the 
Ebro, encouraged the Goths, who then, toward the year 850, 
after the brilliant victory over the Arabs at Logrofio, extended 
their dominion south of the mountains. 

Such was the condition of the world in the era of Charle- 
magne. 



CHAPTER VI. 
EUROPE, 

WESTERN ASIA AND NORTHERN AFRICA ; THEIR POLITI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY AT THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR 
OTHO THE GREAT, A. D. 973.*^ 

218. General Division. — During the period from the 
coronation of Charlemagne, a. d. 800, to the death of Otho the 
Great toward the close of the tenth century, great changes had 
taken place in the institutions, the manners, and the political 
relations of the states and nations in the old world. The 
mighty empires of Charlemagne and of Haroun-ar-Raschid had 
been shivered to fragments ; and we find in the year 973, in 
Europe, no less than nineteen independent and more or less 
powerful states; while the Mohammedan Empire of the Caliphs 
had then become divided among a greater number of sectarian 
or heretical dynasties and rebellious Mohammedan tribes, than 
we can find space to describe. Of the nineteen states in Eu- 
rope, seven were situated in the north. They were — I., the 
kingdoms in Ireland; II., the kingdom of Scotland; III., 
that of the Anglo-Saxons in England ; IV., that of Den- 
mark ; v., that of Norway ; VI., that of Swcderi ; and VII., 
the Grand-Duchy of Russia. Five in central Europe: VIII., 
the kingdom of France ; IX., that of Burgundy ; X., the Bo- 
mano- Germanic Emipire ] XI., the kingdom of Hungaria ; 
and XII., the Chanate of the PetcJieneges. Seven in the south 
of Europe: XIII. the kingdom of Leon; XIV., the county 
of Castile; XV., the kingdom of Navarra ; XVI. the caliph- 
ate of Cordova ; XVII., the emirate of Sicily and the smaller 
islands; XVIII., the kingdom of Croatia; and XIX., the 
Byzantine or eastern Roman empire. 

This being the period during which France and Germany 
became split into so many almost independent feudal seignio- 
ries, we have thought it desirable to go into some detail by 

*' See Map No. 4. 



giving the Latin names of the French counties, &c., then in 
use, and their modern appellation; and by delineating the 
different nationalities in the duchies of Germany ; nor do we 
hesitate to present the student with the names of the later pro- 
vinces (themes) of the Eastern Empire, in the Byzantine 
Greek language, because an accurate description of the East, 
and some etymological hints on the provincial names, may per- 
haps tend the better to explain the annexed map of the tenth 
century, and render its study more interesting. 

^ I. NORTHERN EUROPE. 

I. Kingdoms in Ireland. 

219. Inhahitants and Remarkable Cities. — Toward the 
close of the tenth century we still find Ireland divided into the 
four petty kingdoms of Ultonia (Ulster), Connacia (Con- 
naught), Momonia (Munster), and Lagema (Leinster), which 
recognized the supremacy of the sovereign King of Midia 
(Moath). The civil feuds among the more powerful Canfinnics 
( 1 00) still continued, and the savage manners of the Irish clans 
stood in the most singular contrast to the learning and piety 
of the monks in the numerous convents and monasteries 
which contributed so much to the propagation of Christianity 
in the north. The landed property belonged in the mass to 
the clans, and the Canfinny was the liege-lord ; the succes- 
sion was elective, and never settled without bloodshed. Seve- 
ral clans, such as the O' Connors and O'Neals^ had already 
a preponderating influence. The people were poor and bar- 
barous, and agriculture was still neglected. The Danes and 
Norwegians, from their piratical settlements on the Hebrides 
and Orkney islands in the seventh century, began already their 
devastating descents upon the eastern coast of Ireland. Nay, 
they founded several independent states on the southern coast, 
with Waterford and Dueseford (Wexford), as their strong- 
holds. On the west they occupied Luimnicii (Limerick), and 
we read in Snorro Sturleson, the Icelandic historian, the ex- 
ploits of Thorgils and Frode, the sons of King Harald, the 
fairhaired of Norway, who, with their fleets, took possession of 
Dyflin (Dublin), where Thorgils for long years ruled as king, 
until he fell in battle against the Irish.^' Teamor or Tamora^ 
in the kingdom of Meath, was the principal city of the Irish, 
where the clans met in their confederate diets. Armagh (100) 
continued to be the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland. Its 
numerous monasteries were celebrated for their learning and 
austere discipline. Hundreds of zealous monks accompanied 
the Norwegian Prince Olaf Tryggveson in his expedition to 
Norway in 995, where they, under many dangers and priva- 
tions, laid the foundation of a higher civilization, by the first 
introduction of Christianity in Nidaros (Throndhjem). Cor- 
CAGiAjChuirke (Cork), in Munster, was already an important 
commercial city. 

II. Kingdom of Scotland. 

220. Extent and Principal Cities. — The early history 
of Scotland is enveloped in total darkness : it would have been 
interesting to know the historic facts connected with the union 
of two so entirely 3ifierent nationalities as those of the Gaelic or 
Celtic Scots, and the Scandinavian or Gothic Picts (101), under 
the crown of King Kenneth 11.,^' in 843, which is supposed to 

" See the saga of Ilarald Ilaarfoger, chap, xxxv., iu Samuel Laing's 
beautiful translation of the Heims Kringla or Chronicle of the Kings of 
Norway. London, 1844. Vol. I., page 304. 

" From the register of Saint Andrew's we learn that tlic Scottish 
Kings, from Kenneth II. down to Edgar, 1098, were buried in Uyona 
or I-colm-kiU (101). After that period Dunfermline was the place of 
royal sepulture. 
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have given birth to the more modern kingdom of Scotland. Yet 
the truth is^ that the light of history begins much later to dawn 
on the misty Ilighlarsds of Scotland. Danes were settled on 
the northeastern part of the island called Caithness. King 
Indulf vanquished them at Cullen^ but could not make them 
quit the island. Edinburgh became early the capital ; Scone 
on the northwest, where the great battle took place, in conse- 
quence of which King Kenneth was enabled to unite the two 
realms of the Picts and Scots. His castle was afterwards the 
residence of the Scottish Kings, several of whom were crowned 
there. 



III. — Kinc;dom of England. 

2*21. Extent, Condition, and Remarkable Cities. — 
King Egbert of West- Sex had in a. d. 828 subdued the other 
states of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy (104). The stool kings 
of the old dynasties, sprung from Odin, were extinct, and Eng- 
land had obtained a unity and internal tranquillity which was 
essentially favorable to the moral cultivation of the Anglo- 
Saxon nation, and the development of their national institu- 
tions. The Britons in North Wales were vanquished, the 
island of Mona (Anglesea) conquered, and only the kings of 
Cumberland and Strathclyde (103) maintained their indepen- 
dence until about 950, when they were replaced by dependent 
counts. King ^^thelstan (024-941) subjected the princes of 
Wales to a tribute of cattle, which Edgar (959-975), after a 
successful invasion of North Wales, changed into the yearly 
delivery of three hundred heads of wolves. This beneficial 
exaction caused the speedy destruction of these beasts through- 
out the island. Edgar armed war-ships, and defeating the 
Danes in Ireland, he took Dublin, the first acquisition of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings beyond their own territory. Thus the whole 
southern portion of the island, northward to the Tweed and Cum- 
berland, belonged to the English crown. The last distinction 
between the old Saxon Seven States disappears entirely under 
JElfred (871-901), and England is forthwith divided into 
shires and hurulreds governed by earls and earldormen. The 
Frank ^Xad^go^—frithboth — gave a mutual security to the com- 
munities, and the ancient Roman military roads an easy com- 
munication between the different parts of the state. These 
remarkable high roads were, 1 , the Ermings Strcede^ from Do- 
ver and Canterbury, running north through Stamford to Lin- 
coln and Winteringham on the Humber ; 2, the Foss- Wceg 
(ditch-way), running southwest from Lincoln by Cirencester 
to Exeter in Cornwall; and 3, the celebrated Wcetlinga 
Strode^ running northwest from London through Tamworth 
to Shrewsbury and Offa's dike, at the base of the hills of 
Wales. The latter (Watling-street) was the boundary between 
the Danes and English, in the treaty between Alfred and Guth- 
rum the Dane, in 890, according to which Northumberland 
and East Anglia were ceded to the Scandinavian invaders. 

The piracies of the Northmen had begun already, in the 
time of King Egbert, to become troublesome to the inhabit- 
ants on the coasts ; soon they took the character of regular 
maritime expeditions of the daring sea-kings of Scandinavia, 
who, in spite of the victories of the glorious Alfred in 897, 
succeeded in forming independent states on the eastern coast, 
and a century later (1016), to bring the whole island under 
the sway of King Knud (Canute) of Denmark. Lundenwyc, 
London, on the Thames, the capital of the kingdom, was 
already a populous, commercial, and wealthy city, which had 
been enlarged and embellished by jElfred ; the old St. PauPs 
Church was built in 604, on the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity among the Saxons by St. Austin, and numerous con- 
vents and monasteries in every part of the city gave proof of 



the rapid change its mild doctrines had produced in the ideas and 
habits of that wild and heathen nation (104). Cantwaraburh 
(Canterbury) was the great metropolis of the Anglican Church, 
and its Archbishops^ knew full well to extend their influence 
and their privileges among the devout Edgars and ^thelreds. 
Oxnaford (Oxford) was already celebrated as the seat of 
learning. Eoforwyk (York) was the capital of Northumber- 
land, the centre of the Danish power. Brunanburh, near 
Lincoln, where the terrible battle was fought in which JSthel 
Stan, in 938, totally defeated the Northumbrian Dane Anlaf 
(01af),and his Scottish auxiliaries. Cruland (Croyland), the 
celebrated monastery in Mercia, which the savage Danes plun- 
dered and burnt in 870, after the defeat of Osgood of 
Lincoln.* ° 

^THLiNGA-EiG ( Athelucy), the Isle of Princes, the fortress 
in Somersetshire, near Taunton, where Alfred the Great hid 
himself in the forest and the surrounding swamps, and pre- 
pared for his attack on the Danes.'* Ethandun (now Edding- 
ton near Westbury), where Alfred so brilliantly defeated the 
Danes, baptized their sea-king Guthrum, and restored the in- 
dependence of England in 878. The Scilly Islands, by the 
ancients called Cassiterides or Sylina Insula, were during 
this period brought under the dominion of the English kings, 
and what is more important, it was in this quiet retreat of 
monastic seclusion that the Norwegian sea-king Olaf Tryggve- 
son, known in the history of England by the name of Anlaf, 
received baptism in 993, and from thence introduced Chris- 
tianity into Norway and Iceland, by means of the zealous 
English missionaries whom he brought along with him. 

The island of Man — Monarina, Monapia Insula — in the 
Irish Channel, had become the seat of another Norwegian 
sea-king, who united the Hebrides on the west coast of Scot- 
land, and the Orkney Islands — Orcades Insula — into a 
powerful kingdom, so conveniently situated as naval stations 
for the daring Norwegian Vi-kings, who thence extended their 
piratical invasions over all the neighboring coasts of Ireland 
and Great Britain. 

IV. — Kingdom of Denmark. 
222. Extent, Conversion, and Consolidation. 



During the 9th century the north of Europe began to pass 
from the state of fermentation and disorder, which had pre- 
vailed in all its countries, into a more peaceable and orderly 
condition. It was the beneficial influence of Christianity 
which mainly contributed to produce this great revolution. 
The Christian religion became the point of union that, .like the 
electric spark, roused the nations of the north from their long 
sleep of ignorance. The first authentic information we obtain 
from Denmark is that of the pious and devoted Ansgar, or 
Ansgarius, the Apostle of Scandinavia, who in a. d. 826 ac- 
companied the first Christian Dane, Harald Klak, the under- 
king of South Jutland — then an exile at the court of Louis-le- 
Debonnair — back to Denmark, and built the church at Schies- 
i07g. Ansgar and his monks visited King Bi6m in Sweden, 
where, with the support of a distinguished Swede, Hergier, 
they built the first Christian church on the banks of the Ma- 
lam (190). From his see in Schleswig Ansgar now strength- 
ened his missionary army with enthusiastic brothers from 
Germany and France, and preaching publicly in Danish, he 

^ See the detailed and characteristic accouut of these events in 
Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. L, page 609 et »eg. 

" Tliis interesting spot at the confluence of the Parret river with 
the Thone, is exactly known, not only from tradition, but from a gold- 
en enamelled ornament found there, exhibiting the name of JEHfred by 
an inscription : " Alfred het meh gndrcan " — Alfred ordered me to be 
wrought 
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gathered multitudcK aroiiiid liim, aiid secured liis spiritual con- 
quest b}' the establishment of the Archbishopric in Hamburg 
in 830. Attacked by a fleet of savage Vi-kiugs in 845, he 
retired to Bremen, where he met a deputation of Jutes, who 
conducted him safely to Ribe (Ripen), on the west coast of 
Jutland. There he built and consecrated the cathedral church 
in 858, and having gloriously fulfilled his mission of laying a 
solid foundation for the civilization of the north, he died in 
Biemen in 8G5, revered by all, and later canonized by the 
Pope as the great Apostle of Denmark. A few years later 
King Gorm the Old (Gk)rm den Gamle) of the Danish Islands, 
succeeded in subduing the petty states of Jutland, and secured 
the southern frontiers of his united kingdom by extension of 
the Dannevirke (work of the Danes) from the bay of Schleswig 
westward to the North-Eider, the boundary of the Carlovin- 
gian empire. The integral parts of Denmark then consisted 
of 1, Jutland, divided by the iCow^eaa (king's river) into 
North Jutland (Reit Gothland) and South Jutland (Schles- 
wig), comprising on the east the ancient Anglen, the home- 
stead of the Angles in Britain, and on the west North Fries- 
land, inhabited by the Frisian fishermen; 2, the Danish 
Islands (Ey Gothland); 3, Skaane (Scandia, Skaney) in 
southern Sweden, and divided into the three ancient provinces, 
Halland, northwest* on the Kattegat; Blckinga-ey^ north- 
east, on the Warager-Soe^ East Sea, or Baltic ; and Skaatie 
Proper^ the southern point of the great Scandinavian Penin- 
sula. All the provinces were divided into Sysler (shires), and 
Herreder (hundreds), governed by the Jarh (earls), who, with 
the Bonder (freemen), met the king at the THnge (national 
diet), where public affairs were transacted, and the kings and 
chiefs elected by acclamation of the people. King Gorm felt 
himself strong enough to cross the Eider and invade Nordal- 
bingia (Holstein), then a province of the duchy of Saxony. 
The Danes were defeated, and Henry I. the Fowler, established 
the March qt margraviate of Schleswig, between the Eider 
and the Schley — the linies Danicus, as it is called by the 
chroniclers, which for nearly a century remained the battle- 
ground of the hostile Danish and Saxon borderers. Otho the 
Great crossed the Dannevirke in 970, overran all Jutland, and 
forced King Harald Bluetooth, the son of Gorm, to be bap- 
tized, and grant the monks the liberty to convert his subjects 
throughout the kingdom. 

Cities and Historical Places. — Haddeby (Slias-wyk), 
Schleswig, with the first Episcopal church ranging under the 
see of Hamburg. Silbersted, north of Schleswig, where 
king Bluetooth was defeated by Otho in a great battle, and 
baptized in the brook, which, after these great events, was 
called Hellig-baBk, or Holy Brook.®' Ripa (Ribe). Viburgum 
(Viborg), Arosia (Aarhuus), and Burglanum (Borgland), 
became later episcopal sees of the province of Lund. Jel- 
linge, with the barrows of king Gorm, and his Christian 
queen, Thyra Danebod. The magnificent sepulchral room of 
the queen has lately been excavated, and highly interesting 
antiquities, shrines, silver goblets, and golden figures of birds 
found. •' 

Otten Sund (Sound of Otho), a bay on the Liimfjord, in 

•" It was on the banks of Uellig-bask, that the Danes, in 1850 
gained the battle of Idsted against the rebellious Holsteiners. 

•• The Runic inscriptions from these mounds are among the oldest 
and most important documents of Danish histoiy. The smaller sepul- 
chral stone (Bautasteen), has the following : — King Gorm made this hill 
after his i(?iff, Thyre Danmarksbod. Tlie larger Jelling stone has been 
erected by the son and successor, Harald Bluetootli, to the mem- 
ory of his parents:— 'A'ln^ Harald raised these hills after his father 
Gorm and his mottier Thyre. This Harold is he who won all Denmark, 
and Norway, and Christendom; that is, became a Christian, together 
with his people. 



Northern Jutland, where the Emperor Otho, in the pursuit of 
the retiring Danes, found himself stopped by the frith, and in 
his rage at not being able to cross over, laimched his spear 
into the water, and returned to Germany. O dense, in the 
island of Fyen (Odins-ey), a thriving city, with an episcopal 
see. Roe's Kilde, on the island of Sjdlund (Sjaelland, Sea- 
land, Hcrlhce Insula), the more modern capital of Denmark, 
from the times of king Harald, is situated at a short distance 
from the heathen Leire, and the forest of Hertha, with the 
splendid cathedral church, and the Episcopal see for Sealand. 
BuRGUNDAiiiioLM (Bomholm), a fertile island south of Skaane, 
which during the middle ages became an important emporium 
I of eastern commerce. In a bog on this island was found 
; no less than half a bushel of Cujic or Arabian coins (207), with the 
I inscriptions of the Caliphs of Bagdad, from a. d, 698 to 1010, 
I which were current in the countries through which the North- 
I men had to pass on their way to Constantinople. Lund, in 
Skaane, became in 1090 the archiepiscopal see for the Pro- 
vincia Lundensis, embracing all Denmark and Esthland. 

V. Kingdom of Norway. 

223. Extent, Division, and Historical Sites. — The 
Icelandic Sagas have thrown a wonderful light on the early 
history of Norway, and the Norwegian Bonde (free land- 
owner), can, with the admirable book of Snorro Sturleson be- 
fore him, at the fireside, during the long winter evenings, fol- 
low up the events of his forefathers in every valley, on every 
mountain, where still so many rough monuments of the olden 
times testify to the historical veracity of the poetical tradi- 
tions of the Skjalds.*^ The great Scandinavian peninsula is by 
a high mountain range, the Kjolen, divided into two distinct 
countries, Swerge (Sudden), and Norge (Norway). The 
centre of both countries is very rugged and mountainous, 
but in Sweden the mountains slope off southward, to the im- 
mense lakes of Wenern and Wettern, and the fertile plains of 
Skaane ; while on the contrary, in Norway, the slope lies 
north, terminating with the precipitous promontory of North 
Cape. These upper highlands are scantily inhabited by 
the nomadic tribes of Finns and Laplanders, who, by the 
warlike Germanic invaders, were driven northward at the time 
of the first occupation of Scandinavia by the Goths. (86.) 
Though Norway is more mountainous than Sweden, and all its 
coasts are high — sometimes more than a thousand feet of fear- 
ful precipices, overhanging the deep friths, the islands and the 
sea, yet its climate is, on account of the neighborhood of the 
ocean, milder than that of the Ipwer coasts of Sweden, 

•* See the preface of SnoiTO himself, to hi^ " Sagas of the Norse 
Kings." "In this book," he says, **Ihave had old traditions written 
down, as I have heard them told by intelligent people, concerning chiefs 
who have held dominion in tlie northern countries, and who spoke the 
Danish tongue — Danske Tunge — and also concerning some of their fam- 
ily branche?, according to what has been told me. Some of these ac- 
counts are found in the genealogical tables of our forefather*, while the 
rest are taken from old song:s which at the time were recited for the 
pleasure of the chiefs at their banquets. There were Skjalds (bards) 
in the court of Ilarald the Fair-haired (a. d. 863-931), whose poems the 
people know by heart even at the present day (Snorro wrote this about 
tlie year 1220), together with all the songs about the kings who have 
ruled in Norway since his time. We rest the foundations of our his- 
tory principally upon the songs which were sung in the presence of the 
chieftains themselves, or of their sons, and we confidently adopt as truth 
andhistoiy all the accounts we find in these poetical memorials of their 
feats and battles. For although it be the custom with the bard to praise the 
chief before whom ho strings the harp, yet no one would dare to relate 
to a chief deeds of glory which all the warriors present, and the chief 
himself, would know to be nothing but flirtation and untruth ; because 
that would be mockery and scorn, instead of admiration and praise." — 
Chronicle of the Kings of Xortcny, by Satn. lAiing. Vol i. pjx 211-213. 
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whose winter is extremely cold and dreary ; because that 
whole region is exposed to the eastern storms, sweeping 
over the snow plains of Northern Siberia and Russia. Swe- 
den has but scanty harvests of grain ; but it abounds in 
iron, copper, and other minerals. Norway lives almost en- 
tirely on its fisheries, game, and commerce. The extreme 
length of that wild territory, from the southern promontory of 
Sweden to North Cape, is upward of 1100 miles ; its breadth 
from Bergen, in Western Norway, to Stockholm on the east, 
is 450 miles; its superficial dimensions arc three hundred 
thousand square miles, of which thirty thousand are covered 
by lakes and swamps ; it is therefore more thinly inhabited 
than any country in Europe, having only five millions of souls, 
one million and a half of which are Nordmand^ or Norse. 
The most singular features in the scenery of Norway are the 
fjords^ or friths, deep valleys filled by the sea, which often 
run into the interior for several hundred miles. How these 
immensely deep rifts, sometimes not a gunshot in breadth, 
have been furrowed out of the solid primary rock, is still a 
problem. It could not be from the action of the sea, for they 
extend into various branches, starting off" in directions which 
never were exposed to the impulse of the ocean ; and we can 
therefore only explain this phenomenon by the general eleva- 
tion of the land by volcanic upheavings, as we find it in Ice- 
land. In the depth of these land-locked bays, shut in by 
rocks, woods, and the deep and glassy waters of the distant 
ocean, lived the Viking of old — lives now the happy and 
peaceful farmer or fisherman, with his small and neat dwelling 
leaning against the rocks, a green meadow on the banks for his 
cows and goats, and his little skiff" at anchor before his door ; 
where he in sight of his chimney smoke, and the rocky forest 
around, catches the finest sea-fish, the delight of distant Italy 
and Greece. Can we wonder, then, that such localities — the 
deep fjords, and the hundreds of high, rocky islands at their 
mouths, should have invited the enterprising Norsemen of old, 
to the exciting and lucrative life of the pirate.*^ The natural 
division of Norway was into regions lying north, west, and south 
of the mountains; and these into thirty-four or thirty-five Fylker, 
or districts, having petty kings, who were continually fighting 
with one another, until Halfdan Swarte (the Black), the king of 
Westfold, about the year 850, began to extend his sway in the 
south and west. His son, the celebrated Harald Haarfager 
(the fair-haired), crossed the Dovre-Fjeld, and subdued with 
the sword all the small sea kings, and stool kings of the north 
and west, during his long reign from 863 to 931. 

Many of the vanquished chiefs fled to Iceland, which had 
just been discovered at that period ; others crossed the Kjolen 
and settled in Hjemteland and Heriedalen, on the frontiers of 
Sweden. King Harald reduced the petty kings to the position 
of mere governors or judges called Jarls^ somewhat similar to 
the Counts of Charlemagne. They never afterwards succeed- 
ed in throwing off" their allegiance, nor did they ever obtain 
any feudal powers. In Norway the full strength of the nation 
rested on the Odels Bonde^ that is, the free landholder or 
husbandman, who was the proprietor of the land — held not 
from the king nor from any feudal superior.^ ^ The equal divi- 
sion of property among the children, a rule extending to the 
crown itself, prevented the accumulation of power and lands in 
individuals. Norway had no fortresses save her snow-capped 
mountains, no feudal castles nor strongholds for arrogant 
nobles ; the farm-house of the Bonde, like the manor of the Jarl, 
was built of wood, much resembling the picturesque cottages of 

" See the fine description of the Norwegian coasts in Sam. Laing's 
Norway. London, 1836. 

•* See above note 37, page 31. Laing's beautiful preliminary dis- 
sertation on Snorro, Chap. IIL 



Switzerland. The King with his Hird or court, the Jarls and 
the Bonder, appeared at the Ting or general assembly, where 
they took part in the discussion of state affairs. Another class 
were the Trctlle^ thralls or domestic slaves, mostly prisoners 
captured by the Vikings at sea on piratical cruises ; they were 
private property, but generally so well treated, that Sigurd 
Jarl, the high-priest of Thor, for instance, enabled his Tnelle 
to purchase their freedom by giving them the right of fishing 
in the fjords on his estates, or seated them as farmers on his 
uncleared lands. Hakon the Good, the son of Harald Fair- 
hair, attempted to introduce Christianity, but he found the 
Norse too stubborn and devoted to their old heathen gods and 
festivals ; and it was not until the energetic rule of King Olaf 
Tryggveson in 9^7-1000, and that of the unhappy Saint 
Olaf, who perished in the battle of Stiklestad in 1030, that the 
temples of Odin and Thor were at last destroyed, and the 
Cross of Christ arose at Nidaros (Trondhjem), in the north. 

Nor denfj elds ^ north of the mountains, we have: Halogaland 
on the frontiers of Finnmaken ; Naumdal and Thrond or Trond- 
hjem (Drontheim), with the capital Nidaros on a deep frith. 
Here the traveller admires the celebrated cathedral built 1033, a 
huge structure in the ancient Saxon style, with arches, clois- 
ters, and roughly carved ornaments, and the sepulchral vaults 
of the Norwegian kings. The shrine of Saint Olaf was a place 
of pilgrimage for the pious Catholics from every part of Eu- 
rope. lUade (the grange), the residence of Harald and his 
successors. Moere where the public assemblies were held, and 
where we still behold the mounds and foundations of heathen 
temples. Stiklestad^ north of Nidaros, the bloody battle-field 
where the heathen Norse defeated and slew King Olaf the Saint, 
in 1 030. Rimol^ farther inland, the country-seat of Thora, where 
Hakon Jarl was stabbed by his serf Karker, in 997. West of 
Thrond lay Nord and South Moere and Naumdal, on the shores 
of the ocean. Westenfjelds (west of Mount Dovre), Fjord, 
SoGN, HoRDALAND, with the rich commercial city of Bjorg- 
WINN (Bergen), afterwards one of the seventy confederated 
towns of the Hansa. Eogaland, where, in the deep bay, Hcl^ 
fursfjord^ Hakon Jarl, in a most tremendous naval battle, de- 
feated the daring Joms- Vikings or pirates, from Jomsborg, in 
996. Sondenfjelds (south of the mountains), Agde , on the 
southern coast opposite to Jutland. Tellemarken, Hallin- 
gadal, Vestfold, and Viken on the frontiers of Sweden 
Opslo (now Christiania), the later capital of Norway. Kongs- 
helky frontier fortress, the scene of many hard-fought battles 
with the Swedes. In the uplands, Guldbrandsdal, Eistrid- 
DAL, RoMERiGE, Hedemarken, and other valleys. Norway 
had its own archiepiscopal see in Nidaros. Its jurisdiction — 
Provincia Nidarosicnsis — extended to Iceland, Greenland, 
the Shetland Islands, the Orkneys, Faroeer, and Hebrides. 

224. Discoveries and Conquests. — Nor are the conquests 
of the Norwegians, duriwg this brilliant period of their history, 
less interesting than the events in the mother country herself. 

HiALTELAXu (thc Siutlaud Islands), Orknoyjar (the Seal 
Islands), Orcades, Orkucys,SvuER GiJer (Hebrides or Western 
Islands), were early occupied by the Northmen, who, in the 
reign of King Harald Fairhair, formed a kingdom on the 
island of Man. Every group of islands had its bishop as suf- 
fragans of the province of Nidaros. The Faer-(Eer or Sheep 
Islands, so called on account of the numerous flocks that make 
the principal resource of the islanders, were discovered in 861. 

Iceland, or Sneeland (snow country), as it was called by 
the Dane Gardar, who discovered it in 863. Its colonization 
began in 875 by the Norwegian Ingolf Greenland was dis- 
covered nearly at tlie same time, though it was not colonized 
until one century later in 973-85, by Erik the Red, who un- 
dertook an expedition from Iceland to the western seas. A year 
later (986), Biame Herulfson sailed south from Greenland, and 
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found the east coast of America, where Leif Ericson, Thor- 
wald Ericson, and Thorfinn continued their discoveries, and 
called the fertile woodlands Yiinland, and the savage inhabit- 
ants skrallinger or wretches. Some colonies were established 
on the coasts of Rhode Island and Massachusetts ; but they did 
not prosper, and appear to have been abandoned in the thir- 
teenth century.^' Iceland was soon colonized by dissatisfied 
Norsemen, who fled from the sword of Harald Haarfager ; they 
established a republican government, and were, in the year 
1000, converted to Christianity. 

VI. Kingdom of Sweden. 

225. Extent, Divisions, and Remarkabe Cities. — The 
early history of Sweden is more obscure and far less interest- 
ing than that of Denmark or Norway ; nor do the middle ages 
of Sweden present us with so rich a variety of events, as do 
the expeditions and conquests of the Danish and Norwegian 
sea-kings, and the later participation of the Danes and Norse 
in the crusades, and their multifarious relations with the south. 
Sweden has no Snorro, no Saxo. But, on the contrary, Sweden 
has a modern history from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth, 
more brilliant than that of any other nation during the same 
period. There were continual wars between the different tribes 
of Goths and Swedes and between the reigning dynasties. The 
country was mountainous, covered with forests ; the inhabitants 
were poor. The Norwegians and Danes by possessing the west- 
ern coast-land along the Baltic, Yiken, Halland and Skaane, 
excluded the Swedes in a manner from the participation of 
the western expeditions of their neighbors. Yet the Swedes 
had their own crusades nearer at home; from early times 
they fought against the Laplanders of Heisingelandy in 
the north, and against the Finnish or Chudish tribes in 
Quainland, and Kyrialaland on the east. These obscure 
conquests^ and the Swedish settlements on the coast of Finn- 
land, form the best part of their annals ; the rest is blood- 
shed and horrors at home. The Swedes in Swithiod north of 
the lakes, and the Goths in the more southern Gothland, though 
divided by their ruling dynasties, met for the same temple ser- 
vice at the great sanctuary of Odin at Upsala; and toward the 
middle of the ninth century, Eric Edmundson contrived to 
unite the warring tribes, and to rule Sweden as Enekunge or 
sole king, with his Jarls and Drots. Christianity made but 
little progress among so wild and superstitious a people, who 
still clung to Odin and Yallhalla, and' it was not until 1157 
that Saint Eric, in his zeal, carried the cross to Finnland 
among the Quains. The power of the Swedish Kings was very 
circumscribed by the general diets of the free proprietors, the 
Bonder, and by the pride of the Jarls, who, like the Dukes and 
Counts in Germany and France, arrogated a certain degree of 
independence to themselves ; nay, very early we find in Sweden 
the Jarl of the Realm — Riks-Jarl — in similar relations to the 
king as the mayor domus in the kingdom of the Franks. The 
iamily of the Folkunger having first obtained this hereditary 
dignity, they soon aspired to the crown itself in 1250. 

SciTHioD consisted of the provinces Dalarne on the north- 
east, the southern part of Helsingaland as far north as the river 
Angermanna Elv ; Upland, with the Aalands islands, on the 
east ; Vermeland, by the Edorforest separated from Norway ; 
West-manna-land, Soder manna-land, and Nerike around the 
deep frith Malarn ; the mining district was called Jernb.era- 
LAND (Iron-producing-land). 

Gothland, south of the large lakes of Wener and Wetter^ 
was divided into west and east Gothland ; and Smaaland, bor- 

•• See for farther details the numerous works published by the So- 
ciety of Northern Antiquaries in Copenhagen, and by several distin- 
guished literary gentlemen in this country. 



deriug south on the Danish possessions in Skaane. Gothland 
and Egland (Oeland) lay off the coast. Sigtuna, on the 
Maelam, with its heathen rock-altars and temples, stood already 
in ruins. Upsala, the later capital of the Swedish Kings, 
north of Sigtuna, became the archiepiscopal see of the eccle- 
siastical province of Upsala — Frovincia Upsciiiensis — which 
embraced all Sweden and Finnland as far as the river Newa in 
the Kyriala Bottn or Finnish Gulf. BjOrkO (Birka), west of 
Sigtuna, on the Mselam, whither the kings had removed their 
residence during the tenth century, and remained until Jarl Bir- 
ker, about the middle of the thirteenth century, built Stocksund 
on the Stockholm^ an island strongly fortified with walls and 
towers, to protect the offing of the Maelam against the Vikings. 
From this small beginning rose afterward the splendid city of 
Stockholm. 

VII. Grand Duchy of Russia. 

226. Origin, Extent, Divisions, and Bemarkable 
Cities. — Among the many Sclavonian tribes who were driven 
northward from the Black Sea on the advance of the Chazars 
(91, 193), were the Russniaks, Ross, or Russians,*' who pene- 
trated the Sarmatian forests, and subdued and expelled the 
Finnish tribes of the Mordwens and Muromens on the upper 
Volga ; there they settled and founded the great and flourish- 
ing cities of Novgorod on the lake of Ilmen, and Kiew on the 
Dnieper. To the southward they waged continual war with the 
Chazars, and on the Baltic they met the Northmen, who, as 
Warcegs or Vdringers (adventurous warriors), infested the 
coasts with their piracies. Owing to the quarrels among their 
own chiefs, which gave the Russians so much trouble, they en- 
tered into an alliance with the more intelligent strangers, and 
thus it happened that the Danes in a. d. 852 laid the founda- 
tion of the immense Russian Empire, where the descendants 
of the dynasty of Ruric held the sway for more than seven hun- 
dred years. An adventurous band of Danish Vikings, com- 
manded by Ruric the Jute, his brothers Sineus and Truvor^ 
and the young prince Crorm of Denmark, landed on the Finnic 
Gulf, near the lake of Ilmen. These chiefs, at the head of the 
Russniaks y soon extended their conquests among the Slavic 
tribes ; they occupied the flourishing city of Novgorod, and 
advancing boldly into the heart of the country, formed a 
large empire between the river DOna on the west and the Volga 
on the east, and fixed their residence at Kiew on the Dnieper. 
Pressed, however, by the numerous tribes of Sclavonians around, 
and by the Chazars from the south, the stout Danes were ob- 
liged to defend themselves sword in hand behind their for- 
tresses, until new bands of their roving countrymen pouring 
in, Ruric and his brothers soon recovered their conquests, 
and established themselves permanently in a. d. 562 in 
Russia. As long as Ruric and his descendants were consider- 
ed aliens and conquerors, they ruled by the sword of the 
Northmen. They distributed estates and subjects among 
their faithful captains, and supplied their numbers by fresh 
streams of adventurers from the Baltic islands. But when the 
Scandinavian chiefs had struck a deeper and more permanent 
root in the soil, they mingled with the native Sarmatians, Russ and 
Russians, in blood, habits, and language ; and the first Wladi- 
mir, who was baptized by the persuasion of his fair Queen, 
Olga, in 980, and introduced the Greek Church service 
into Russia, disbanded his Danish body-guard.^' But in- 

•' The Russians appear for the first time in the Byzantine historiana 
of the ninth century, under the undeclinable name of Pfit, and they 
have then already their characteristic features the white skin, the red 
hair, and the green cat eye. 

" It is a highly interesting fact that the German Chronicler, Ditmar 
of Merceburg, so late as 1018, says : "that Kiew in Russia waa then still 
guarded by the strength of the Danish arms." 
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stead of returning to the north, the Danes, always fond of 
southern scenes and impressions, pushed on to Constantinople, 
where a great number of their countrymen had already taken 
military service among the Greeks. The Byzantine Emperors, 
Burrounded by intrigues and treachery, were glad to enlist seve- 
ral thousands of brave and sober Northmen. They received high 
pay; they wore their bear-skin mantles over their glittering 
armor ; and the astonished Greeks hearing their name Veer- 
ingcTy pronounced it: Varanghi — Bapdyyoi, With their 
heavy broadsword at their side, and the double-edged battle- 
axe on their shoulder, they attended the Emperor to the 
Santa Sophia, the Senate, the Hippodrome, or the battle-field. 
He slept and feasted under the guard of his Danish Varanghi ; 
and the keys of the palace and imperial treasury, of the 
towers and gates of Constantinople, were held by the firm and 
faithful hand of the Scandinavian prince who commanded that 
chosen body. They continued to speak their own language, 
and, on days of great festivals, they offered their congratula- 
tions and assurances of loyalty to the Emperor in the Danish 
tongue. 

The Scandinavian elements in the government of the early 
Russian states, and the Greek service in their Church, are 
important facts which gave their peculiar character to the 
Russian people. The most intimate relations between the 
northern kings and the Russian grand-dukes continued for cen- 
turies. Young Danish or Norwegian princes were educated 
at the court in Gardarike (Russia), and the northern pilgrims 
and warriors passed mostly through that friendly land on their 
route to the Mediterranean and the Holy Land. Under their 
warlike chiefs the Russians reached the shores of the Black 
Sea so early as 865. They armed expeditions against Con- 
stantinople herself in 904 and 941, and though they were de- 
feated and driven back, they profited by these visits. They 
returned more civilized ; Greek churches and monasteries were 
built in every part of the country ; the Russian clergy obeyed 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and thus the civilization 
which both church and commerce introduced into Russia 
had an oriental character. Many institutions, however, were 
still Norman ; the Russian state officers were called gosti. 
Wladimir admitted the nobles — Boyars — to his council, 
and the oppressive despotism which was introduced in later 
centuries, after the Mongol invasion, had not yet degraded and 
enslaved the frank and jovial character of the ancieiit Russians. 
At the time of the death of Otho the Great, 973, the great 
principality of Russia extended from the Lake of Ladoga, 
south toward the waterfalls of the Dnieper, the lower Don, 
and the Black Sea. The Grand Duke Swartoslav advanced 
victoriously to the foot of Mount Caucasus in 955-972, where 
he destroyed the empire of the Chazars, and subdued the Yassi 
and Kasachij nomadic nations of Turkish origin, on the steppes 
of the Kuban. The Russians even conquered and occupied the 
city and principality of Tmutarakan — Motercha — on the Tau- 
rian Bosporus (as indicated in the map), and entered into 
direct relations to the Greeks in the Crimea. Only some few 
relics of the defeated Chazars had saved themselves in the 
northeastern portion of that peninsula, and others had crossed 
the Volga, retreating eastward. The Finnic nations on the north- 
eastern frontier were likewise expelled into the dreary plains 
of BiARMELAND — Pcrmia — on the shores of the Gandawyk — 
the White Sea — or forced to recognize the Russian rule. A 
similar fate awaited the Lettic and Lithuanian races on the 
Baltic, and thus had that active people, in the space of one 
century (from 862 to 973), already formed the largest empire in 
Europe. Novgorod — Nemograd (New-town) — on the north- 1 
em bank of the Lake Ilmen, the first capital of Russia, was ' 
already a thriving commercial town. Kiew, south on the right! 



bank of the Dnieper, as the second capital of the grand dukes 
of Russia, became adorned with Byzantine churches and con- 
vents, and showed signs of its future greatness by its crowded 
population, and active commerce on the Black Sea and Con- 
stantinople. PoLOTZK, on the Diina, was the capital of the 
tributary Slavic race of the Polotzchani. Zaslav (now in ruins 
near Wileika), on the Niemen, was the principal city of the 
Slovensi. — Smolensk, on the Dnieper. — Tchernigov, south- 
east of Kiew, became an independent principality. Pereya- 
SLAVL, near Kiew. — Murom, on the Oka, northeast, was the 
capital of the tributary Finnic race of the Muromens. Moskow 
herself was yet unborn. 

On the southern shores of the Baltic, or the Sea of the 
Warags, as it then was called, were still independent the 
savage BoRussiANS (Prussians), and the Yendes (in Pomerania), 
who were fighting hard with the Saxon emperors of Germany, 
but had not yet succeeded in forming their large Vendic King- 
dom, which we shall describe in the period of the Crusades. 



^ IL--CENTRAL EUROPE. 

228. Dismemberment of the Carlovingian Empire.— 
The mighty arm, which had ruled so many warlike nations 
of western Europe beneath its peaceful jurisdiction, was now 
no more, and the pious, but indolent, Louis-le-Debonnair, who 
could not control his own wife. Queen Judith, was still less 
able to restrain his violent sons, and their ambitious and as- 
piring retainers — both prelates and warriors — nor the then 
awakening feelings of nationality, which, with a higher culti- 
vation, began to inspire Germans, French, and Italians. The 
Mussulmans in Spain; the Lombards in Italy; the Gallo-Ro- 
mans in Aquitaine ; the half-converted Saxons ; the heathen 
Sclavonians and Avars; the proud Neustriatf' Franks; the 
still prouder Austrian Germans, as the countrymen of Karl 
the Great himself; all now fretted beneath the lax and vacil- 
lating government of the monkish Louis, and all aspired to a 
national independence, which only the penetrating glance and 
the armies of Charles had been able to restrain. Charles had 
victoriously repelled the gatherings of other barbaric tribes 
along the distant frontiers of his immense empire — but Danes, 
Sclavonians, Tartars, and Saracens, awaited only the death of 
the great emperor, to take back with usury the tributes which 
he had imposed upon their vanquished tribes. The Northmen 
immediately began to infest the coasts with their fleets — the 
Saracens pressed upon the Spanish marches; the Basques 
(Vasconi) resumed their liberty in the Pyrenees; Brittany 
was in commotion ; the Obotrites and Sorabians crossed 
the Elbe ; the Bulgarians invaded Avaria. Within all was 
disorder ; poor Louis gave away his domains to the church ; 
he granted Iiereditaj-y estates to his counts and envoys, and in 
his despair he divided his empire among his heartless and am- 
bitious sons. Soon the civil war broke out in all its fury ; the 
nations demanded their independence. Charles of France and 
Louis of Germany united against their brother Lothaire (Lu- 
ther) of Italy, the Emperor, and the bloody battle at Fbnta- 
netuni (Fontenay) near Auxerre in Burgundy, in July, 841, 
decided the separation of the component parts of the Carlo- 
vingian empire. Lothaire was routed, and forced to relinquish 
his imperial title. In the treaty at Verdun, 843, France, 
Germany, and Italy became distinct kingdoms, but in order to 
make an equal division, the two allied brothers ceded to Lo- 
thaire the whole tract of country lying between the Rhone, 
Moselle, and Scheldt on the west, and the Rhine and Alps on 
the east, that country in which the nationalities were mixed 
French and German, and the possession of which has after- 
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ward been the cause of so many desolating wars down to our 
own day. This country, then called Middle France^ now took 
the name of its sovereign, Lotherixghe-Rike, Lotharingia^ 
or Lorraine.®* So far, the independence of the different na- 
tionalities had been accomplished, yet the divisions between 
the quarrelsome descendants of Charlemagne did not stop 
there, and shortly afterward, at the death of Charles-le-Gros, 
A. D. 888, the three kingdoms split into nine states, separated 
by difference of race, language, or dialect. These were, 1, 
Germany ; 2, Lorraine ; 3, France ; 4, Bretag7ie (Brittany) ; 
5, Ita/y ; 6, Tranajurafie Burgundy ; 7, Cisjurane Burgundy ; 
8, Aquitaine ; and 9, the Spanish Border, At the time of 
Otho the Great, one century later, 951-973, Italy and Lor- 
raine had become united to Germany; Brittany and Aquitaine 
stood in loose feudal relations to France ; and only the two 
Burgundies, united into one kingdom, and the western Spanish 
March, or the kingdom of Navarre, had preserved their auto- 
nomy. After many extraordinary vicissitudes, the German 
branch of the Carlo vingian house became extinct with Louis- 
the-Child in 912, and the French with Louis V., the Idler, in 
987 ; in the former state followed first duke Conrad of Fran- 
conia, until 919, and then the powerful dukes of Saxony; in 
the latter, the most wealthy and intriguing of the Feudatories, 
Hugh Capet, Count of Paris. 

VIII. — The Kingdom of France. 

229. Limits of France in 973. — The modem kingdom of 
France extended, at the period during which we describe the 
position of Europe, from the mouth of the Scheldt south to 
the city of Barcelona, whose count still recognized his allegiance 
to France.^" Eastward, France was separated by the rivers 
Scheldt and Moselle from Lotharingia, and by the Sa6ne and 
Rhone from the kingdom of Burgundy. 

230. Political Divisions. — Feudalism had been repressed 
by the strong hand of Charlemagne, who administered his 
vast empire by his counts, as his judicial officers ; they were 
however entirely dependent on the sovereign will of the Em- 
peror. But Louis-le-Debonnair and his successors gave 
away dignities, counties, domains and all ; and thus the eleva- 
tion of the third royal dynasty in France, that of the Capets, 
in 987, marks the epoch during which feudalism, in its full 
power, prevailed throughout that country, and the greater part 
of central and southern Europe. In France, feudalism seemed 
at the beginning of the 1 1th century, already upon the point of 
crushing the royal authority altogether; but many different con- 
curring causes — the strong central position of the Capetian do- 
mains, the prudence and longevity of these chiefs, the security of 
their hereditary succession, the protection and encouragement 
they gave to the cities and free communities, and lastly, the cru- 
sades, and t]ie constant feuds among the nobles themselves — 
contributed to the slow yet progressive extension of the royal 
prerogative, which ultimately, in the beginning of the 14th 
century, gained the most signal victory. At the time of the 
downfall of the Carlovingian line, we make a distinction be- 
tween the royal domains and the fiefs. The former were the 
immediate possessions under the crown, and they were at that 
time reduced to a mere trifle, while a considerable number of 
fiefs, more or less important, still belonged to the king. Yet 
though he was considered the Suzerain^ or paramount lord of 

•• The kingdom of Charles the Bald was then called Francia Nova 
— Wett or Neu Franken — the ancient Neustria and Aquitania, and that 
of Louis the German, east of the Rhine, Francia AiiTiQUA — OH or Alt 
Franken — the ancient Austrasia ; an appellation which is still preserved 
in the Bavarian province of Franconia. 

''^ Borrell, the ninth count of Barcelona, declared himself indepen- 
dent shortly after the accession of Hugh Capet. 



them, they formed in reality so many small independent states, 
the owners of which, under the feudal titles of dukes, counts, 
viscounts, barons, or mere seigniors, had now become possesa- 
^ ors of territories, which their fathers only held as removable 
Gau-grafen^ or imperial stewards. At the breaking up of 
the organization of the counties [pagi or gauen)^ the counts 
becoming hereditary lords, began to exert their infiuence and 
power in uniting as many districts as possible under their 
dominion ; and while thus rounding off their territories, by mar- 
riage, or by the sword, large estates were founded that might 
have bid defiance to royalty itself. The Church had of 
course followed the example of the nobility, and the bishops 
and abbots, snugly seated in their cities and monasteries, be- 
came just as warlike, ambitious, and quarrelsome, as the dukes 
and counts themselves.^' 

231. The Carlovingian Domains in 987, were reduced to 
the small Comitatus Laudunensis, whose capital, Laudunum 
(Laon), situated on a steep mountain, was the capital of Louis 
the Idler (le faineant). The town of Compendium (Com- 
piegne), on the Oise, was his second possession, where he was 
crowned and buried. 

232. Feudal Territories. — We shall here make some his- 
torical remarks on the most important, and only give the name 
of the rest. They were sixty in number, on the accession of 
Hugh Capef 

I. Comitatus Flandrije, which occupied the whole north- 
ern part of France. Brugce (Bruges), Ganda (Gand), and 
Arrebate (Arras), were the most important towns, though still 
in their infancy. 

II. Comitatus Guisn^e (Guines). III. C. Boloni^ (Bou- 
logne). IV. Pontivus (Ponthieu), were all situated along the 
coast of the Channel. Abbatis Villa (Abbeville), was the 
capital of the latter ; it had formerly belonged to the rich Ab- 
bey of St. Bicherii. Hugh Capet had taken possession of the 
town, and fortifying it as a strong bulwark against the Normans, 
he gave the command of it to his brother-in-law, the count of 
Ponthieu. 

233. V. — Comitatus Vermandensis (Vermandois), south 
of Flanders, with the city of Augusta Vermanduorum (Saint 
Quentin), which gave its own name to the county, and took that 
of the saint who had died a martyr within its walls ; Ambiani 
(Amiens), on the Somme. VI. C. — Suessiones (Soissons). 
VII. — C. Vadensis (Valois), with the capital, Crispium 
(Cr^pi), and the fortress, Vadum (Vez), the former residence 
of the counts. 

234. VIII. — Comitatus Reitestinus (Bethel), east of 
Vermandois, contained the whole northern part of the present 
Champagne. IX. — C. Bemensis (Bheims), and Boceji 
(Boucy), in the centre of Champagne. X. — C. Campanue 
(Champagne). XI. — C. Senonensis (Sens), west of Cham- 
pagne. 

235. XII. — DucATUs FRANciiE (duch^ de France), com- 
prised the whole country between the Loire and the Seine, 

'* The bishops had obtained the jurisdiction of the ambient counts, 
or Count Palatines, in the cities of the empire ; but as they were prelates, 
and could not themselves wield the sword of justice, they ruled by means 
of their military viscount, vice-comes, or bailiff. Thus the poor citizens, in- 
stead of one master, had now got two, who were often quarrelling with 
one another, and disturbing the tranquillity of the town with their vio- 
lent feuds. 

''* The scale of our map did not permit us to fix the names of all the 
counties, viscounties, and smaller seigniories, but the historical student 
will easily be able to follow us on any geographical map of modern 
France. We likewise give both the Latin name then in use, and the 
modern French, because we know, from our own experience, how im- 
portant the medisBval denominations are, in order to understand not only 
the chronicles and documents of the time, but even the frequent Latin 
citations which we meet with on every page in modem works on French 
history. 
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from the borders of Normandy and Brittany, to those of Bur- 
gondy. The duchy contained the above-mentioned counties 
of Champagne, and the following : — Comitatus Parish (Paris), 
the most important of all ; because the city of Paris, its capital, 
became on the accession of Hugh Capet, again the residence 
of the French king. 

AuRELiANUM (Orleans), on the Loire, formed likewise an 
important county, dependent on the duchy of France. Smaller 
feudal possessions following its banner, were Belvacum, 
(Beauvais), C. Carnutinus (Chartres), C. Turonensis (Tours), 
and others. XIII. — C. Corbolii (Corbeil), southeast of Paris. 
XIV. — C. Mellenti (Meulan), northeast of Paris. XV. — C. 
VucASSiNus ( Vexin), with the capital, Pontesia (Pontoise), on the 
Oise. The count was the vassal of the archiepiscopal see of 
Saint Denis, and raised his own banner. 

236. XVI. DucATus Normanni^ (Normandy) extended 
along the coast of the Channel, from the river Bresle on the 
northeast to the Couesnon on the southwest, and was divided from 
the county of Vexin by the river Epte^ so celebrated by the 
treaty between Charles the Simple and Rolf Ganger, the Nor- 
man hero, in 91 1, at the town of Saint Clair-sur-Epte, where- 
in the whole fertile province was ceded to the Normans. These 
fierce warriors had, during the latter part of the ninth century, 
continued their invasions on the coasts of France, burning and 
destroying the cities on the banks of the Seine, Loire, and 
twice besieging Paris itself. But their settlement in Nor- 
mandy in 912, was of immense consequence for the develop- 
ment, not only of the French kingdom as a power, but for that 
of the language and literature of France, and the introduction 
of those chivalrous ideas and manners by which the French, 
later, outshone all the nations of Europe. Those Danish and 
Norwegian Vikings were, by the effeminate Carlovingian 
Princes, considered as unwieldy barbarians ; but they appear, 
on the contrary, to have been a highly endowed race of men, 
who, by their intelligence, daring courage, activity, and perse- 
yerance in every enterprise, were the true prototypes of 
their still more successful descendants, the Americans. The 
Normans took up the plough as nimbly as the sword. The 
fertile lands of Normandy were divided by the line among the 
conquerors, who became the lords of towns and hamlets, and 
thus the native serfs changed masters ; but from a wilderness 
the country within twenty years became the garden of France. 
It suddenly rose to wealth and civilization, being peopled by 
thousands of Normans from Denmark and Norway, who con- 
tinued to pour in and settle on the coast-lands of Bayeux and 
Coutances, where their language, the Danish tongue — Danske 
Tunge — predominated for centuries, and is still distinguished 
in many words of the Nor manic dialect of the present day.^' 
The wild, fantastic religion of Odin ; the adventurous life of 
the sea-rovers ; their sudden conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith, with its pomp and. solemnity — all combined, gave a cer- 
tain religious and romantic turn to their character, their ideas, 
and manners, which we discover in their chivalrous institutions, 
their literature, and arts. Every church built by the Normans 
in France or Italy bears evidence of their fanciful taste for 
dragons, monsters, and supernatural beings.^* The Norman 
knights marrying native Frenchwomen, soon forgot their native 

'• The Norraana are still the best mariners of France, and all their 
most distinguished Admirals were of Norman descent .Ve discern, 
likewise, this Scandinavian influence in the naval expressions of the 
French language, such as, for instance : esguif, boulines, raalings, gard- 
inges, holer, sigler, sterman, and many others — all of Danish origin. 

'* The most curious Norman monument of those times is the immense 
tapestry in the Church of Bayeux, two hundred and fourteen English 
feet in length, which represents the expedition of William the Conqueror 
to England, the battle of Hastings, and other military exploits^ exhi- 
biting the armature and costumes of the eleventh century in a beautiful 



language, and not being crammed with the pedantic Latin of 
that period, they boldly took up the vulgar French dialect, 
which their bards, within a century, raised to the rank of a 
polished and poetical language. The Norman chroniclers 
and poets are the fathers of the present French — ^not of that 
soft and love-breathing tongue of the troubadours in south- 
ern France, beyond the Loire — ^the Provengal — which after a 
short brilliant sway during the age of the crusades, was stopped 
in its progress by the terrible religious wars against the Wal- 
denses, and soon yielded to the proud Castilian in the south- 
west, and the wonderfully developed and harmonious speech of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace in Italy. It was the Norman poets 
— the trouvires — who, in the northern French dialect, wrote 
the conquest of England and Jerusalem, the deeds of King Arthur 
and his knights of the round table. They introduced the taste for 
the romances of chivalry, and the celebrated allegorical tales of 
Alexander the Great, which, with ingenuity and secret flattery, 
described the life and deeds of King Philip Augustus of 
France, and at last decided the character and structure of our 
modern French. Nor was their political and military influence 
less remarkable than that of their poetry and art; and it is 
mainly to the Normans that we must ascribe the brilliant 
success of the French arms in the great crusade in 1099. 

RoDOMAGus (Rouen), on the Seine, was the ducal capital. 
Altavilla (Hauteville), in the viscounty of Coutances on the 
coast, the patrimonial seat of the noble race of the HaiUeville^ 
from whom sprung the world-known Robert Guiscard, Roger, 
Drogo, Bohemund, and Tancred — the former, the conquerors 
and founders of the Norman kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
and the two last, the heroes of the first crusade. XVII. Comi- 
tatus Droc^g (Dreux), southeast of Normandy, at the period 
we describe, occupied by Duke Richard I. XVIII. and XIX., 
C. Alencionis ( Alencjon), and C. Bellismum (Bellesme), south 
of Normandy, possessed by lords who followed the ducal 
banner cff Normandy. 

237. Comitatus Britannia (Bretagne) occupied the whole 
ancient peninsula of Armorica, whose count often appears as 
vassal of the Dukes of Normandy. Redones (Rennes) was 
the capital. The Bretons were of British origin ; they spoke 
their own Celtic language, and hated the French, as their 
brethren beyond the water their Anglo-Saxon oppressors. They 
were a brave and quarrelsome people, and gave the Dukes of 
Normandy continual trouble, until Duke William I. brought 
them to allegiance with the broadsword. XXI. Dominium Ful- 
GERLE (Fougeres), northeast of Brittany. 

238. XXII. Comitatus Cenomani^ (Maine), capital Maia- 
tum (le Mans). XXIII. C. Andegavensis (Anjou), capital 
Andegavi (Angers), on the Loire. XXIV. C. Vindocinen- 
sis (Vend6me), at the time possessed by the Count of Anjou. 
XXV. C. Blesensis (Blois). XXVI. Vice-Comitatus 
BiTURRiCiE (Bourges) consisted of the city of that name, the 
capital of Berry, with its territory and tiie Abbey of Saint 
Gondonsur- Loire. XXVII. Dominium Borbonense, (Seign- 
iory of Bourbon) southeast of Berry, with the capital Bourbon, 
called Archambaud, after the lords who ruled this region for 
several centuries. 

239. XXVIII. DucATUs Burgundi.e, different from the 
kingdom of that name, or of Arelate, which latter lay south be- 
tween the Rhone and the Alps. The duchy bordered north on 
Champagne and France, east on Lorraine and the kingdom of 
Arelate, south on the Sa6ne, and west beyond the Loire on 
Bourbonnois and Nivernois. Burgundy was held by Henry the 
Great as a fief of the French crown ; he obtained it afterwards 
in full property from his brother, Hugh Capet, when the latter 

workmanship. It was embroidered by the fair hands of Queen Mathilda 
and her court ladies, and must have given the industrious women occu- 
pation for years. 
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mounted the throne of France in 987. Diviona (Dijon), on 
the Ouche, was then the capital of the duchy ; but the princes 
generally resided in the castle of PoulH, on the Sa6ne. i^n- 
tatietum (Fontenay), west near the river Icauna (Yonne), 
where, on the 25th of June 841, was fought the bloody battle 
between the sons of Louis le Debonnair, which cost the empire 
thousands of brave warriors, and decided its final dismember- 
ment. Austunum, the ancient Augustodunum (Autun). Au- 
tissiodorum ( Auxerre), with splendid ruins from the Koman 
times. The Palatinatus Burgundle (county of Burgundy, 
afterwards the FrancJie Comte) formed at this period part of 
the Arelate kingdom, and was divided among several counts, 
whose feudal territories cannot be given in detail. XXIX. 
CoMiTATUS Ternodorensis (Tonnerc), northwest of Burgundy. 
XXX. CoMiTATUS NivERNENSis (Ncvcrs), ou the east of the 
duchy. XXXI. C. Cabilonensis (Chalons), southeast on the 
Sa6ne. XXXII. C. Matiscensis (Macon), south of the for- 
mer, on the Sabne, on the frontier of the Arelate kingdom. 
In the territory of this count, William the Pius, Count of 
Auvergne and Aquitaine, founded in a. d. 910 the celebrated 
monastery of Cluni — Cluniacense monasterium — in a beauti- 
ful valley on the river Grcuona (Gr6ne). As he dedicated it 
to the Apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul, the Abbey was 
placed under the immediate dependence of the Eoman Pontiff. 

240. XXXIII. CoMiTATus Alverni^e (Auvergne), west 
of the Rhone, and south of Bourbonnois, in the high moun- 
tains. Clarus Mons — the celebrated Gergovia of Julius Ca>- 
sar (now Clermont), on a splendid site at the foot of Mount 
Puy de Dome, was the capital. XXXIV. V. C. Lemovicen- 
sis (Viscounty of Limoges), which embraced the Haut-Limo- 
sin on the north; and XXXV. V. C. TorennjE (Turenne) on 
the south, both west of the Auvergnian Mountains. XXXVI. 
CoMiTATUs MarchjE (couuty of the Basse Mardie^ or the* low- 
land county of Limosin) westward, with the capital Bellac on 
the Gartempe River. XXXVII. C. Varactensis (county of 
the llaiUe Marche or highland march), east of the former, on 
the western slope of the mountains, with Var actum (Gu^ret) 
for its capital. At the time we describe, this county was 
united to C. Petragoris (P^rigord), with the capital Petrago- 
ra (P^rigueux) on the Ilia (Isle). Lying on the southwest, 
toward the Garonne, P^rigord was separated from the hill 
county by the Basse Marche. XXXVIII. C. Encolismensis 
(Angoulfime) northwest of Perigord. XXXIX. C. Pictavex- 
sis (Poitiers), north of the Angoumois, was at that period pos- 
sessed by William II., Duke of Aquitaine. 

241. XL. DucATUS Aquitani* (Aquitaine or Guyenne), 
south of Perigord and Limosin, and to which belonged then, 
not only the county of Poitiers, the Comitatus Xantonensis 
(Saintonge), and Alnetensis (Aimix), on the coast of the At- 
lantic, but also the greater part of Limosin. Burdigaia 
(Bordeaux), on the Garonne, was the largest and most flourish- 
ing city of Guyenne, but it belonged in 987, with its county, 
to the duchy of Gascogne. 

242. XLI. DucATUS GuAScoNiiE (Gascogne), south of Guy- 
enne. — Elusa (Auch) the principal city, capital of XLII., the 
Comitatus Armaniaci (Armagnac), in a central position, and 
the most important county of Gascogne. XLIII. V. C. 
Aquensis (Albret), on the coast of the Gulf of Biscay, with the 
capital Aqua (Dax) on the river Aturis (Adour). XLIV. C. 
Fidentiaci (Fezenzac), east of Armagnac. XLV. F. C. Leo- 
mania (Lomagne), with V, C. Lectorce (Lectoure), northeast 
of Fezenzac, on the Garonne. XLVI. C. Astaraci (Astrac), 
with the capital Mirande. The count possessed likewise the 
neighboring Comitat. Pardiaci (Pardiac). XL VII. V. C. 
Benearni^ (Viscounty of B6am), south at the base of the 
Pyrenees, with the capital PaJum (Pau), on the river Gava 
(Gave). XL VIII. C. Bioorr^ (Bigorre), east of B6am, in 



the high valleys of the Pyrenean mountains, with the capital 
Tarbes on the Adour. XLIX. C. CoNVENiiE (Cominges), east 
of Bigorre, with the capital *S^. Bertrandi (Saint Bertrand). 

243. L. Comitatus Tolos^ (Toulouse), east of Guyenne, 
with which it held the first rank in southern France, compris- 
ing besides, 1, the Comitat. Caorcini (Quercy), north of the 
Garonne, with Caorcium (Cahors), on the river Oltus (Lot) ; 
2, V. C. Albingensis (Albigeois), with the capital Albigce 
(Alby), on the Tarnus (Tarn) ; and 3, the Comitat. Sancti 
^gidii (Saint GiUes), at the mouth of the Rhqne. This 
small county belonged properly to the county of Nemausus 
(Nimes), and had its name from the old Abbey of that name, 
situated on the banks of the Rhone. LI. Comitatus Rode- 
NENSis (Rovergue), east of Quercy, belonged to the younger 
house of the counts of Toulouse. The capital was Rodes (Ro- 
dez), on the Aveyron, LII. Dominium Montis Pessulani 
(Seigniory of Montpellier). LIII. C. Melgorii (Mergueil), 
eastof Montpellier. LIV. V. C. Narbonensis (Nar bonne). LV. 
C. Carcassessii (Carcassonne), west of the former, and then in 
possession of Comitatus Fuxi (Foix), south in the valleys of the 
Pyrenees. LVI. C. Rossillonensis (Rousillon), southeast of 
Carcassonne. The capital was Elna (Elne), and afterwards 
Perpinianum (Perpignan). 

244. LVII. Comitatus Barcinon^ (Barcelona), or the 
Spanish Border-County, which still belonged nominally to 
France, from the time of the conquest of Charlemagne (184), 
but soon declared itself independent. Later, it played a bril- 
liant part in history under the sway of its warlike counts, who 
in the year 1137, by the marriage of Count Raymond Beren- 
gario IV. united Barcelona with the kingdom of Aragon. L VIII. 
C. Ampuritanensis (Ampurias), in the passes of the Pyrenees. 
LIX. C. Ceredani^ (Cerdagne), and C. Bisuldensis (Beza- 
lu), west of Ampurias, on the southern slope of the mountains, 
and LX. Comitatus Urgellensis (Urgel), in the deep valley 
of Andorra. 

245. With the accession of the third race — the Capetians 
or Capetingians — in 987, the history of the Franks is at an 
end, and that of the French begins. The Germanic elements 
in the former have been entirely absorbed in the Romanic lan- 
guage, character, and habits of the latter. Yet the Aquita- 
nians, south of the Loire, and the Burgundians on the Rhone, 
still preserve their distinct nationalities. Burgundy had al- 
ready, a century ago (888), formed an independent kingdom — 
and the feudal bonds by which Aquitaine is still attached to 
France are so slight, that when Hugh Capet, in 990, with his 
feudal army advanced upon Tours on the Loire, then besieged 
by Count Aldebert of P^rigueux, and sending his heralds, 
asked the Aquitanian, " Wlw made thee count 1 " — he received 
the proud answer : " Whx) m>ade thee king ? " ^* Thus we 
find France at the close of the 10th century ruled by sixty 
almost independent princes, and a still greater number of pow- 
erful prelates, who considered Duke Hugh Capet of Paris their 
chosen king, only as a primus inter pares^ yet we shall soon, 
in our next historical picture, at the close of the subsequent 
century, discover with what prudence and perseverance the 
Capctian kings have employed their household power for the 
extension of their territory and the consolidation of their he- 
reditary dynasty on the throne of France. 

IX. — Kingdom of Burgundy (Arelate). 

246. Origin, Extent, and Principal Cities. — During 
the disturbances which followed in France on the death of 
Louis the Stammerer (son of Charles the Bald), in 879, th« 

^* See the important work of AuguBtin Thierry : Lettres sur THis- 
toire de France. Lettre XII., page 220, of the Bmxelles edition. 
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intelligent and active Duke Boson, his brother-in-law and gov- 
ernor in Burgundy, was unaninjpusly elected king by the 
Burgundiau diet at Montaille, and took the crown at Lyons. 
The young kingdom — Regnum Burgundice — comprised at 
that time a portion of the French duchy of Burgundy (Chalon 
and Macon), the Franche-Comt6, Vienne and Lyons, the 
southeast part of Languedoc west of the Rhone and the Pro- 
vence. Arelate (Aries) became the capital, and gave it the 
name Regnum Arelate. Burgundy was recognized by King 
Charles the Simple of France as an independent state, but after 
the death of King Boson, in 887, Count Rudolphus, his gov- 
ernor of the provinces beyond Mount Jura, in High Burgundy 
(Switzerland), rebelled against his son and successor, Louis, 
and established another kingdom in Wallis and Savoy. Bur- 
gundy was thus split in two — Burguudia Transjurana and 
Cisjurana (219) — which, however, after diflferent revolutions, 
were united again under Rudolphus II., in 933. But being at- 
tacked by France, Rudolphus III. transmitted the succession of 
his crown to the Emperor Henry II. of Germany ; the imperial 
forces took possession of the county in 1032, and then Bur- 
gundy remained in feudal relations to Germany for two and a 
half centuries. Charles IV. is the last emperor who was 
crowned king of Arelate in 1364, and proudly called Mar- 
seilles and Toulon his German ports. Yet the whole was a 
mere ceremony. Provence had long ago been united to Ara- 
gon (1 166), and to France (1245), and the latter power succes- 
sively incorporated the small, almost independent states into 
which the Arelate kingdom, in the course of time, had become 
divided. 

The Burgundian kings were elective, and entirely dependent 
on the nobility and clergy ; their revenues were insignificant, 
and they could only secure their equivocal position by enrich- 
ing the church, and distributing their royal domains among 
counts and cavaliers. The kingdom of Burgundy extended 
from the Sa6ue and the Rhone on the west, to the Alps on the 
east, and from Basle on the Rhine to the Mediterranean. It 
was divided into High Burgundy or Transjurane Burgundy 
—comprising Western Switzerland^ the Aargau^ Oechtland^ 
Valais, le Paysde- Vaud and the county of Geneva^ together 
with the tranche Comte^ and part of the Duchy of Burgundy 
— and Arelate or Cisjurane Burgundy, with Sapaudia 
(Savoy), Comitatus Lugdunensis^ and Provence. Lyons was 
ceded in 955 by King Louis IV., as a dower for his daughter, 
who married Conrad, third king of Burgundy, and was for 
some time his capital. Bcsangon, Genevay Lausanne, Gre- 
noblcy Valence, Avignon, Embrun, Forcalquie?-, Aix, and 
Marseille. Vienne (122), was the capital of a county under 
the allegiance of France. The origin of the celebrated house 
of Savoy is from this time. Their oldest possessions were 
on the lakes of Annecy and Geneva, and in the Lower Valais, 
from Saint Maurice to the castle of Chillon, situate on the lake. 
Afterward Count Odo married Adelaide, heiress of the mar- 
quisate of Iporedia (Ivrea). From these parents Amadeus 
inherited, together with Savoy, the valley of Aosta, the plain 
of Pie-di-Monte (Piedmont), and a number of fortresses 
reaching to the Mediterranean. 



X. The Romano-Germanic Empire. 

247. Frontiers, Extent, Change of Dynasty and 
Constitution. — The entire eastern moiety of the Carlovingian 
empire, with Lotharingia, Bohemia, Moravia, the eastern 
marches on the Danube, the Sclavonian states east of the Elbe, 
the duchy of Poland, and the kingdom of Italy, was, during 
the memorable reign of Otho the Great (936-973), formed 
into the Romano-Germanic Empire, which, on account of the 



possession of Rome, the imperial capital of the west, received 
the proud name of the Sacred Raman Empire of the German 
Nation — {das heiligc Ruviische Reich Deutschen Volkes.) 
During the middle ages it preserved its preponderating influ- 
ence on the political relations of Europe ; and it was considered 
as the principal empire in the world, a rank which, however, 
was disputed by the Byzantine emperors of the east. It oc- 
cupied the whole central part of Europe, from the banks of 
the Scheldt, and the Meuse, and from the Alps and the Medi- 
terranean on the west, to the Vistula, and even far beyond 
that river, to the Bug, the Carpathian mountains, and the 
Adriatic on the east. On the north, Germany extended from 
the Schley, near the Dannevirke (190), north of the Eider, to 
the Gulf of Tarentum and the Tuscan Sea in the south. After 
the battle of Fontenay and the treaty of Verdun, in 843 (162), 
the nations had broken the chains which linked them to the 
unwieldy Carlovingian Empire. The west Franks had become 
Frenchmen — Frangais; the east Franks, Germans — Deutsche; 
whose five leading tribes, the Saxons, Thuringians, Franko- 
nians, Suabians, and Bavarians, at once appear in their dis- 
tinct national development, and with the extinction of the 
German branch of the Carlovingian dynasty in 911, the his- 
tory of the German Nation begins. Charlemagne had con- 
centrated the whole government of the different German tribes 
under his powerful rule, by the abolition of the ducal dignity, 
and the strict dependency of his imperial officers, the counts 
of the^a^i (gaugrqfen), and the envoys, (missidominici), who 
controlled them (170). But after his death, the invasion of 
the frontiers was begun by Danes, Hungarians, Sclavi and Sara- 
cens ; his weak successors were unable, like the great emperor 
himself, to fly from one end of the empire to another, to repel 
the enemy ; they therefore placed border counts — margraves 
— with ducal powers, at the head of the armies : soon the ju- 
risdiction of the provinces passed into their hands too ; and 
during the reign of the last Carlovingians, towards the close 
of the ninth century, we find that these warriors reappear as 
dukes of Saxony, Thuringia, Franconia, Bavaria, Souabia, and 
Lorraine. They were not yet, it is true, regarded as lords of 
their people and lands, but as ministers and representatives of 
their king, in whose name they regulated, in peace the afiairs 
of justice and order, and in war, led the army of their tribe to 
battle. But soon becoming large landed proprietors, and be- 
ing no longer under the surveillance of the royal envoys, the 
dukes took advantage of the weakness of the kings. By de- 
grees they arrogated to themselves an increase of power, and 
brought the lesser vassals under their dominion ; — nay, they 
even gradually made their dignity, granted them only as im- 
perial crown officers, hereditary in their families, as well as 
the revenues of the crown lands, which they had only received 
as the reward for their service. Like the great dukes, the in- 
ferior imperial officers, the counts, palatines, margraves, and 
others, established themselves more and more firmly in their 
dignities, and the estates attached to their jurisdictions. The 
whole ancient division of districts — gauen — and the principles 
on which they were founded, fell gradually into decay, and 
the lands became seigneurial territories. The spiritual lords, 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots, were like the temporal lords, 
members and vassals of the empire, and like them, they aug- 
mented their secular power and possessions by means of mili- 
tary tenures; and thus all these dignitaries became in the 
course of the tenth century, from mere deputies of royal au- 
thority, independent princes of the German nation. The an- 
cient military organization of Charlemagne, was the arriere- 
ban — heer-ban — the gathering of the freemen, who, with 
shield and lance followed the emperor on his expeditions for 
the short term of six months. But in the succeeding wars 
with the Hungarians and Poles, victory could only be secored 
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by a skilful and daring cavalry. Knights' service on horse- 
back, in full armor, was therefore required from the nobility 
and their vassals ; the chivalrous spirit of the age prompted 
the larger proprietor to take his estate as a fief of the nobility, 
and become their liegeman. Thus arose the Ritterschaft — 
the order of the knights — while the common freeman being 
exempted from his military duty in the arrH^re-han^ and for- 
bidden the use of sword and lance, was oppressed with contri- 
butions and taxes, and sunk back into the despised condition 
of the peasant and the serf. In the wild times of the ^5^ law^ 
the poorer class of freemen called lids — leute — gave them- 
selves up, both in body and possessions, to the guardianship 
of the church, or as tenants to the nobles, and thus they and 
their descendants became bound to the soil, and the property 
of their lord. The rude manners of the Germans were how- 
ever softened by the early dawn of chivalry. Arms, and the 
chase remained their favorite occupations ; the sword and the 
falcon their best treasures. Tournaments and jousts were in- 
troduced by Henry the Fowler, to exercise his German knight- 
hood for the equestrian warfare against the Hungarians. The 
hunting fdtes of the German nobility were superb, and in- 
cluded among the highest festivities of life. Ladies, from 
gorgeously ornamented tents, beheld the animated scenes of 
the chase. In the evening, they feasted under tents in the 
forest, and the jovial company, with their suites, returned by 
torchlight, amidst the music of the hunting horns. Large 
tracts of land were left waste for the sake of the chase, and 
kings and nobles preferred on this account the residence in 
their castles, and despised the quiet dwelling in cities. We 
have spoken of the flourishing cities on the Ehine (71, 163) ; 
in the interior of Germany the rise of fortified towns com- 
menced during the Hungarian wars, in the beginning of the 
tenth century. In order to protect the open country against 
the desolating incursions of the Hungarian hordes, Henry the 
Fowler built a number of castles, or burghs, to serve as 
places of refuge for the inhabitants of the environs. Merse- 
burg, Meissen, Dresden, Nordhausen, Quedlingburg, • and 
many other fortified cities and castles in Saxony and Thurin- 
gia, arose at this time. The citizens — burghers — were en- 
dowed with privileges ; they formed free municipalities, ex- 
empt from the jurisdiction of the bishops or secular nobility, 
and became the safeguards of social and political liberty in 
Germany. After the extinction of the German branch of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, with Louis the Child, in 911, Conrad, 
duke of Franconia, was chosen king. Though he found great 
opposition among the unruly dukes of the different German 
principalities, he bravely defended the country against the Hun- 
garians, secured the possession of Lorraine beyond the Khine, 
and on his death, in 919, proposed Henry, duke of Saxony, 
as the most worthy chief to succeed him on the throne. The 
Saxon house then followed, from 919 to 1024, under Henry I. 
(the Fowler), the three Othos, and Henry II., one of the most 
brilliant periods in German history. 

248. Divisions and Principal Cities. — The Romano- 
Germanic empire, though apparently so vast in extent, was in 
reality not very powerful, because composed of many scat- 
tered nations — Germans, Sclavonians, and Italians, who dif- 
ered from one another in origin, manners, language, and 
laws, and were governed by turbulent dukes and arrogant pre- 
lates, who were continually in arms against the emperors. We 
shall here give a short description of the nine great subdivi- 
sions of the empire during the reign of Otho the Great. 

I. The kingdom of Lotharingia or Lorraine, on the north- 
west, between the Scheldt, the Mouse, and the Rhine, formed 
a portion of Germany ; but its position on the frontiers of 
France made it easy for the nobles to maintain a state of al- 
most entire independence, which continued until the conquest 



of Otho the Great in 959. Lorraine was then divided into two 
dukedoms : Ducatus LoTHERiNGiiE Inferioris — Ripuaria — 
or lower Lorraine, on the Meuse (Maas) and the sea-coast, and 
Ducatus Lotheringi^ Superioris — Mosellan^ — or upper 
Lorraine, on the Moselle, and extending eastward to the moun- 
tain range of the Vosges. The two duchies were divided by 
the celebrated forest of the Ardennes or Silva Ar duenna ; 
and the political separation by Otho dissolved the alliance 
of their nobility, thus securing these important provinces to the 
empire. Aqu^e or Aixla- Chapelk, where Charlemagne died 
in 814, and Otho I. was crowned in 936 with great solem- 
nity, continued to be considered as the capital of the em- 
pire. Cologne, the archiepiscopal seat of Bruno, the emperor's 
brother. Le^iva (Louvain), on the 7Y/m (Dyle), where the 
Normans, during their devastating incursions, had erected a 
fortified camp, but were totally defeated by the valiant King 
Arnulf in 889. Those invincible Danes, who never had been 
known to fly before an enemy, were here borne down by the 
edge of the sword ; their camp and fleet with immense booty 
were taken, and the joyful event spread like wildfire through- 
out all Germany. Mettis (Metz), on the Moselle, was the ca- 
pital of upper Lorraine. Tullum (Toul), Virodonum (Ver- 
dum), Conjluentes (Coblentz), on the Rhine, and Treviris 
(Treves), on the Moselle, were flourishing cities. Lucelin- 
BURG or Luzilinburch (Luxemburg), a strong fortress on the 
Alsuntia (Alzettc), was ceded by the monks of Treves to 
Count Sigfricd, who was the first of the powerful Counts of 
Luxemburg, that later mounted the imperial throne of Ger- 
many. 

II. Ducatus Fresi^ (Holland and Friesland) extended 
from the north of the Weser along the shore to the Scheldt. 
The Counts of Holtlandia possessed the low coast-land of mo- 
dem Holland. Ultrajedum (Utrecht) and Daventre (Der- 
venter) were the principal towns. 

249. III. Ducatus Saxoni^, on the east of Friesland, 
was, in the tenth century, the most powerful and important 
state of Germany. The unruly, heathen Saxons, whom 
Charlemagne had converted to Christianity and civilization 
by the sword, had in the course of the ninth century, be- 
come the bravest and most cultivated people in Germany, who, 
under the native chiefs, King Henry the Fowler, and his great 
son, Otho I. of Saxony, delivered Germany from the insupport- 
able yoke of the Hungarians, and united the imperial crown of 
Italy to that of the mother country. The duchy extended from 
Friesland to the Oder, and north from Schleswig to the Thu- 
ringian mountain ridge on the south. All the lands eastward 
of the Elbe were conquests from the Sclavonian tribes of the 
Viltzes, Sorabi, and Daleminzii, on the Limes Sorabiafs, which 
now became the Ostmark or eastern frontier, strongly protect- 
ed by castles and border-settlers. Osnebrugge (Osnabruck), 
Padarabruntia (Paderbom), Munster, Goslar, Hildesheim, 
all cities with cathedral churches. Magadeburg (Magdeburg), 
on the Elbe, became an archbishopric under Otho. Quidilin- 
gaburg (Quedlinburg), built by Henry I. The remains of the 
great king lie buried in the Church of Saint Peter. Memleben, 
where he died on the 2d of July, 936. Merseburg, where he 
gained the celebrated victory over the Hungarians, in whose 
camp thousands of German prisoners, women and children, were 
liberated from the most terrible fate, and Germany secured against 
the yearly invasions of those barbarians. This memorable battle 
took place in 933. Near Goslar, at the base of the Hartes-Berg 
(Mount Hartz), the richest silver mines in Europe were disco- 
vered during the reign of Otho, and worked to the great prospe- 
rity of Saxony. Hammaburgum (Hamburg), on the Elbe, and 
Brema (Bremen), on the Weser, both archbishoprics, which 
sent their missionaries into the north for the conversion of the 
heathen Scandinavians, Marca Sliastvyk was the border dis- 
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trict beyond the Eider, which Henry I. established as a bul- 
wark against the incursions of the Danes from beyond their 
fortified lines — the Danevirke — between the frith of the Schlei 
and the North Eider (222 ). Thurinoia, in the south, was 
during this period united with the duchy of Saxony. 

IV. DucATUs Franxoni^ consisted of the ancient Frankish 
lands on the central Rhine, Hassia, the country west of the 
Tharinger-wald, and extended east to Bohemia ; it was divided 
into Francia RhenensiSj on both sides of that river, and 
Francia Orientalis, at the foot of the Fichtel-gebirge, on the 
upper Mayn. In Franconia the ducal title appeared later, be- 
cause the country, as long as the kings continued of the 
Carlovingian family, was considered as hinge's land ; it was, 
however, administered by powerful counts ; and the celebrated 
families of the Babenbergers in eastern Franconia, and the Con- 
radinians at Worms on the Rhine, divided the power, until 
they broke out into a deadly dispute and fight, in which the 
Babenbergers were completely defeated. Count Conrad soon 
afterwards in 911 mounted the throne as Conrad I., and pos- 
sessed the duchy with full ducal power ; and his brother and 
successor, Eberhard, obtained the ducal dignity from Henry I. 
of Saxony. Large ecclesiastic territories included in Fran- 
conia, were the following : The archbishopric of Mainz, the 
bishoprics of WQrtzburg, Bamberg, Worms, Spire, and the 
wealthy and powerful abbeys of Fulda and Lorch. Tribur, 
on the Rhine, celebrated for the frequent diets of the empire 
held there. Magontia — Mainz — (Mayence), on the junction 
of the Mayn and the Rhine. Franconovurt (Frankfort), on 
the Mayn. Wircihurg (Wiirtzburg), on the upper Mayn. Ba- 
benberg (Bamberg), on the Regnitz. 

250. V. DucATUS Alemanni/E (Souabia), south of Fran- 
conia, embraced the present Baden, WOrtemberg, and eastern 
Switzerland, the Aargau, Zuricgau, and Turgau. In Souabia, 
where the defence of the frontiers was not so necessary, the 
ducal dignity was but gradually acquired through the power of 
the imperial envoys (167, 170), and developed itself later. Con- 
rad I. made the brave warrior, Burchard, Duke of Souabia. 
Augstburg (Augsburg), on the Lech. It was south of this city, 
on the Lech field, where Otho I., with his Germans divided 
into eight squadrons, surrounded and totally defeated the 
Hungarians, thousands of whom found their grave in the river, 
A. D. 955. 

VI. DucATUs Bavaria, southeast of Souabia, was bordered 
west by the rivers Lech and Ratenna (Regnitz), and east by 
the Bohmerwald and the river Anisus (Ens) ; north it touched 
the Thuringian mountains, and south the high chain of the 
Alps. Bavaria was one of the oldest duchies of Germany, and 
we have already seen how her duke, Thassilon, of the ancient 
race of the Agitolfingi, by his alliance with the Avars, excited 
the anger of Charlemagne, and lost his duchy at the diet of 
Ingelheim in 788 (177). Bavaria became then, like the other 
Frankish countries, ruled by imperial counts. But her eastern 
frontiers were so much exposed to the incursions of the Sclavoni- 
ans from Bohemia, and the Hungarians from Pannonia, that 
the ducal dignity was restored as early as 901, and her frontiers 
were even extended by placing the whole duchy of Carinthia 
(Kairnthen), and the Marca Orientalis (Osterichi or modem 
Austria), under the control and protection of the Duke of Ba- 
varia. Ratisbona — Reganesburg (now Regensburg), Pazza- 
tea (Passau), and Anisipurg (Ens), on the Danube. Salzburg, 
in the beautiful plain on the Salza, was, by Charlemagne, 
erected into an archbishopric over all Bavaria. 

VII. DucATUs Bohemia, northeast of Bavaria, comprised 
the eastern frontier province of Moravia, and extended to the 
Carpathian mountains. The Bohemians were Sclavonians be- 
longing to the tribe of the Czekho- Slovaks (107), who, in the 
times of Charlemagne, voluntarily recognized the supremacy 



of the Franks, and remained henceforth united to the Germanic 
Empire. German missionaries spread the light of Christianity 
among the Czekhs, and in the year 972 an archbishopric waa 
erected in Prague, which exerted its beneficial influence over 
the eastern provinces of the empire. Praga (Prague), the cap- 
ital of Bohemia, on a magnificent site on the Moldau, became 
soon a populous and thriving city. Olomuc (Olmatz), in Mo- 
ravia, was the strong border fortress against the Hungarians. 

VIII. DucATUs PoLONiiE, uorth of Bohemia, stood only in 
more distant feudal relations to Germany. The LjoBchs or Po- 
lani (107), the present brave and cruelly down-trodden Poles, 
formed early a large number of small principalities on the 
extensive and fertile plains of the Vistula and the Oder. 
The Masuriy Wislanti, Wielunzani, and other Ljachish 
tribes, terminated their internal feuds in the year 842, and 
chose a virtuous freeholder by the name of Piast for their duke. 
During the reign of his descendants, the Piasts, Christianity 
was introduced into Poland by Greek missionaries from Con- 
stantinople. Duke Micczislav dismissed his seven heathen 
wives, was converted, baptized, and married the Bohemian 
princess, Dombrowka ; many nobles followed the example of 
their duke ; and the erection of the episcopal see of Posen in 
970 soon gained the victory against the Greeks, and brought 
Poland back to the allegiance of the Roman Pontiff. At that 
time Otho I., at the head of his feudal army, appeared on the 
Vistula, and the timid Mieczislav did homage to the Emperor, 
paid yearly tribute, and followed the imperial banner with his 
Polish cavalry. Yet the Poles were too powerful and too 
warlike a people to remain under the yoke of the haughty Ger- 
man border-counts, and already the son of Mieczislav, Boles- 
lav the Brave (Chrobry), restored, in 1000, the independence 
of his country, and took the royal crown. The Poles were a 
handsome, active, sincere, and valiant people. The farmers — 
kmetons — served on foot with lance and shield ; the richer pro- 
prietors — szlachzie — appeared on horseback in full armor, and 
formed the strength of the feudal army of Poland — pospolitt 
ruseenie. • Otho and his German knights were astonished at the 
immense wealth and abundance they discovered all over the 
country ; and learned that the commerce between the Baltic and 
the Black Sea and Constantinople, at that time passed mostly 
on the commercial roads through Poland, who protected the 
merchants and contributed her own active part in the general 
traflBic by her grains,^ furs, cattle, and excellent horses. The 
government was still patriarchal ; and the life of kings and 
cavaliers divided between agricultural pursuits, the chase of 
the urus and bear, or equestriafa forays against the Russians. 
LusACiA.(Lausitz), on the Elbe, and the duchies of Silesia 
and PoMERANiA were provinces of Poland. Wraslaw (Bres- 
lau), on the Oder ; Crakow on the Vistula ; Posen, Plotzk, 
and Gniesno (Gnesen), were the principal cities. Otho III. 
established an archbishopric in the latter city in the year 1000. 

251. IX. Regnum IxALiiE. — Charlemagne was crowned 
Roman Emperor on Christmas Day, in St. Peter's, in the year 
800, and he governed Italy, with his other vast states, forty 
years establishing the reign of the laws and a flourishing civili- 
zation. Eight kings of the Carlovingian dynasty ruled in Italy ; 
but when Charles-le-Gros was deposed in 888, Italian or Bur- 
gundian princes disputed for seventy years the crown of Italy 
and the imperial title. Powerful feudatories arose on the 
downfall of the royal authority. These were the dukes of 
Spoleto and Tuscany, the marquises (margraves) of Ivrea, Susa, 
and Friuli. The great Lombard duchy of Benevento, which 
had only rendered feudal homage to Charlemagne, and com- 
prised more than half the present kingdom of Naples, had now 
fallen into decay, and split into the small principalities of Ca- 
pua, Salerno, and Gaeta. Berengar, the marquis of Friuli, 
reigned for thirty-six years, but with continually disputed pre- 
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tensions. The calamities of Italy were then aggravated by 
foreign invasions. The Hungarians pouring in through the de- 
files of the Julian Alps, devastated Lombardy ; the Saracens, 
then masters of Sicily (from 826), infested the southern coasts 
and settled on Mount Gargano, at Lucera in the Apulian 
plain, and on the Gulf of Tarento. Plunged in an abyss from 
which her wrangling native princes could not save her, Italy 
sought her salvation in the sword of the Saxon Otho the Great. 
It is a wellknown fact that it was the tears of a beautiful 
woman, Adelheid of Burgundy, then besieged in the castle of 
Canossa, on Mount Apennine, by the revengeful Berengar, 
which determined the chivalrous German king to cross the 
Alps in 951, to win his lovely bride and the imperial crown of 
Italy ; an event of the utmost importance, because it henceforth 
drew the almost entire attention of the German kings to the 
affairs of Italy, and hindered them from consolidating their 
power in their native country. The German army found no 
opposition south of the Alps. Berengar II., the sovereign of 
Italy, submitted, and when he later attempted to raise the 
banner of independence again, Otho descended from the Alps 
a second time, deposed the Italian prince, and received the 
imperial crown at the hands of Pope John XII., in 961, in 
Rome, and the iron crown of Lombardy the following year in 
Milan. The greater part of Italy recognized the German su- 
premacy ; only the Greeks sustained themselves in the south. 
Otho sent the bishop Luitprand to Constantinople, to obtain the 
cession of the Greek territories from the Emperor Nicephorus ; 
and when the embassy proved unsuccessful, he entered in 969 
the Greek provinces sword in hand. But a revolution at the 
imperial court of Constantinople restored the friendly relations 
between the two empires. The Greek princess, Theophania, 
gave her hand to young Prince Otho, the successor of his 
father, Otho I., who died immediately after his return to Ger- 
many in 973. 

252. Division and Cities of Italy in 973. — In the 
north, the marquisate of Milan^ between the Alps, the upper 
Padus, the Apennines, and the lake of Garda, with tho archi- 
episcopal see of Mediolanum, a large number of counties and 
flourishing cities, who began already, under the protection of 
the German king, to augment their privileges and immunities, 
and to give a republican form to their municipal government. 
On the west of Milan lay the marquisates of Ivrea^ Susa, 
Montferrate and Savona ; and on the east, the county of 
Tridentum (Trent), in the Alps ; the march of Verona, and the 
county of Forum Julii (Friuli), with the Istrian peninsula. Ve- 
rona and Friuli were by the emperor united with the duchy of 
Bavaria, in order that the German feudatories might keep the 
passes of the Alps open for the passage of the imperial armies. 
In central Italy, we find the wealthy and powerful counts or 
marquises of Tuscia, or Thiscany, extending from the march 
of Verona, across the Padus by Bsrrara and Modena, through 
Tuscany, to the frontiers of the Papal States. This vast and 
rich territory became, a century later, the celebrated patri- 
mony of Countess Matthildis, and the cause of the violent 
feuds between the Emperor and Pope. Florejitia (Florence), 
the seat of a count, was yet a small town on the Arno. Pisa, 
flourishing by her commerce ; Sena (Siena) ; Canossa, on the 
northern slope of Mount Apennine, the strong and celebrated 
fortress, where Adelheid, the Burgujidian princess, sought re- 
fuge against king Berengar, and was rescued by Otho the 
Great. Garda, on the lake of the same name, another castle, 
where Berengar, with great cruelty, had kept the lovely woman 
a prisoner, until she most ingeniously, with the assistance of a 
clergyman, escaped in disguise, and threw herself into Canossa. 
The Patrimonium Sancti Petri, embraced besides the imme- 
diate environs of Rome (Latium, Sabini, and Campania,) 
Southern Tuscany, as far as the river Umbrone, the duchy of 
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Spoleto, Perugia, and a part of the ancient Exarchate on the 
coast of the Adriatic. Rome had still preserved her munici- 
pal government, with all the august but idle titles of anti- 
quity. She extended at that time already beyond the Tiber, 
Pope Leo IV. having, in 849, built and fortified the Civitas 
Leonina, around the cathedral of Saint Peter on the Vatican 
Hill, in order to protect the sanctuary of the apostle against 
the piratical expeditions of the Saracens.*^ During the tenth 
century the august capital of the world became the prey to the 
most violent dissensions between the contending nobles of 
Spoleto and Tusculum. The papal chair was obtained by open 
bribery, by violence and assassination, and the meretricious in- 
fluence of the beautiful countess Theodora, and her still more 
dangerous daughter Mariuccia, who both swayed pope, pre- 
lates, church and all — ^gave rise to the singular t^le about 
K female Pope — the Popess Joan X., about 930 1 Consul 
Crescentius, a noble patriot, attempted to restore the ancient 
Roman republic, but Otho III. descended into Italy, stormed 
the castle of Sant Angelo, and the Roman hero perished as a 
martyr for Italian independence, in 998. How forcibly do 
these remote events remind us of those of our present day I 
Rome in her ruins was still the most beautiful city in the 
western world, and the young emperor, in his enthusiasm for 
southern civilization, resolved already to make her again the 
capital of his modem Roman empire, when he, in 1002, fell 
the victim of his attachment to Stephania, the injured widow 
of Crescentius. 

The sword of the German emperors did not reach into 
Southern Italy. The Greeks having united with the Saracens 
from Sicily, defeated Otho II. near Basentello, on the gulf of 
Tarento, in 98 1 ; the German army was cut to pieces, and the 
German emperor himself escaped only by half a miracle. In 
the course of time, the Greek cities of Naples, Amalfi, and 
Gaeta, succeeded in the same manner as Venice, in detach- 
ing themselves from the Byzantine empire, and in gradually 
enlarging their dominion. The principalities of Benevento, 
Capua, and Salerno, were then the only remains of the king- 
dom of the Lombards. Apulia and Calabria, the last posses- 
sions of the Byzantine emperors in Italy, were governed by cata- 
pans, or vice-regents, who were continually engaged in hostili- 
ties with the Italian princes and republics, and the Saracenic 
emirs of Sicily, until the appearance of Robert Guiscard and 
his Norman warriors, in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
at once changed all the political relations of that terrestrial 
paradise. 

It is in the times of the Saxon emperors — ^961-1024 
— that we discover the first formation and early development 
of the celebrated Italian Republics, which later perform so 
brilliant a part in the History of the Middle Ages. The cities 
of Italy, like those of Germany (245, 216) sought security 
behind their walls, against the incursions of the Magyars and 
Saracens ; their power increased rapidly ; the oppressed from 
all parts found in them a refuge from their tyrants. These 
exiles carried with them their industry and their arms, to pro- 
tect the hospitable community that received them : thus every 

"^ Tlie many pilgrims from the west and north who visited the shrine 
of the Apostle, had already formed the large and populous suburb of 
the Vatican, and their various liabitations were distinguished in the 
language of the times as the scholoB or vici of the Lombards, Saxons, or 
Greeks. This open town was then inclosed within tho ft)rtifieatioiis of 
the Castle of Sant Angelo, and called in honor of the enterprising Pope, 
the Leonine city. Great ceremonies took place at tho inauguration. 
"The walls were besprinkled with holy water; the young community 
was placed under the guardian care of the Apostles and the Angelic 
hosts, that both the old and the new Rome might ever be preserved 
prosperous and impregnable." 
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village became a fortress, and vied with its neighbor in efforts 
to augment the means for its defence. The dukes, marquises, 
counts, and prelates, who considered these cities as their pro- 
perty, and the citizens as their vassals, soon perceived that 
they had already broken their chains. The nobles then left 
their residences in the towns, which had become disagreeable 
to them, and retired to their castles. But they became sensi- 
ble that to defend these castles they had need of men devoted 
to them; that notwithstanding the advantage which their 
heavy armor gave them when fighting on horseback, they were 
the minority, and they hastened to enfranchise the rural popu- 
lation, to give them arms, and to gain their affections, by granting 
them protection and lands. The effect of this change of system 
was rapid, and soon produced in Northern Italy a new state of 
society : the Lombard free towns, and the landed nobility, who, 
in pursuing their opposite interests, sided, the former with the 
Italian pope, and the latter with the German emperor, and 
reappear two centuries later, in the protracted struggle of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

During the period of the Saxon and Franconian dynasties 
(973-1039) it became the custom for the German kings, at 
the head of their feudal armies, to undertake a visit or cam- 
paign into Italy {der Romer-zug), to take the imperial crown at 
Rome, and call together the states of Lombardy at Roncaglia, 
on the banks of the Po, near Placentia. There the emperors re- 
ceived the homage from their Italian feudatories, had their laws 
for their Italian government promulgated, and their treasury 
filled with Italian gold pieces. But the diets or placita of Ron- 
caglia became in the course of time a mere formality : after a 
stay of some months, occupied with tournaments and festivals, 
the Germans recrossed the mountains ; the Italian nobles retired 
to their castles, the prelates and magistrates to their cities. 
These acknowledging no authority superior to their own, and 
being left to themselves, must necessarily come into collision — 
a collision occasioning a continual petty warfare between the pre- 
lates, supported by the cities on the one side, and the nobles aided 
by their vassals on the other. Italy remained in this state 
until 1039, when Conrad the Salic put an end to these troubles 
by that constitution, which became the basis of the feudal law 
during the following century. By this the inheritance of the 
fiefs was protected from the caprices of the lords, and of the 
crown ; the heer-ban of the seven banners, who were to follow 
the emperor, was instituted on less oppressive conditions ; the 
remaining slaves of the land were set free ; and Italy began to 
enjoy a comparative tranquillity until it was involved in the 
great contest about the investitures between Gregory VII. 
and Henry IV. towards the close of the century. 

XI. — Kingdom of the Hungarians. 

253. Their Origin and Conquests. — The great empire 
of the Avars (149) had been dissolved partly by the defeats 
they suffered from the Franks under Charlemagne in 799-803, 
and partly by the invasion of the Bulgarians, who occu- 
pied their seats in Pannonia, when, about the year 855, 
another barbarous nation from the distant east, the Ugri, Hun- 
gri, or, as they called themselves, Magyars, made their appear- 
ance on the Carpathian mountains. They were originally an 
eastern Finnish tribe, whose home was Ugria on Mount 
Oural.^^ During the great migration of the Tartaric Sclavo- 
nian nations in the fifth century, they followed their neighbors, 
the Bulgarians, on their march southward. For a length of time, 

" Ugria, in the Sclavonic language, nignifies fallow land, untilled 
soil, steppe, or prairie; thus the nomadic inhabitants on Mouut Oural 
were called Uhori, Ugri, Ungri, or Ilungri, and by the monkish writers 
of the time, Huncrari. that i«, nomndes, or vagrants. 



they remained on the lower Volga and the Caspian Sea, but 
having been dislodged by the Petcheneges, and defeated by 
the Russians under Kuric, in their attempt to ascend that 
river, they were obliged to turn westward." Their wild hordes 
of cavalry, followed by trains of carts with their families, 
crossed the Dniester and Dnieper, and spreading through the 
open plains of Dacia, they united there with the relics of the 
vanquished Avars. Thus strengthened in number, and led on 
by their new allies, they penetrated through the defiles of the 
Carpathian mountains, fell suddenly upon the newly settled 
Bulgarians, whom they forced quickly to recross the Danube, 
and advanced westward, occupying all the country between the 
mountains and the Theiss. There, on the plains between that 
river and the Maros, were seen the filthy camps of nearly a 
million of unknown barbarians. The ancient Magyars, like 
the Huns, whom they resembled in ferocity, were divided into 
divisions or swarms, each consisting of thirty thousand horse- 
men, commanded by VoivodSy who had elected the brave and 
experienced Arpad as their great Chan or commander-in-chief. 

The Hungarians, though Finns by descent, were a hand- 
some race, possessed of excellent qualities ; but their first ap- 
pearance in Europe inspired a terror and disgust hardly less 
than that of the Huns themselves. They were a nomadic peo- 
ple ; they fed on horseflesh ; they were covered with skins of 
wild animals, though they wore heavy armor made of iron from 
the mines of Mount Oural. Like the Tartars, they adorned their 
long lances with streamers or flags of brilliant colors, which, when 
whirled in the air, and accompanied by their piercing yells, spread 
panic and dismay among the German cavalry who were daring 
enough to oppose their progress. Yet their most terrible weapons 
were bows and arrows. They fought only on horseback. Their 
rapidity, impetuosity, and cruelty, rendered them irresistible, 
and almost incredible were the devastation, bloodshed, and mis- 
ery which this nation for one entire century, from 855 to 
955, brought over every part of central and southern Europe. 
The nobler qualities of the Magyar character have developed 
themselves later, after their conversion to Christianity in a. d. 
1000. Yet even in their heathen darkness, they were not entire- 
ly devoid of principles of justice and faith in their plighted word. 
They possessed remarkable talents for mechanics, manufacturing, 
and arts ; agriculture soon began to flourish on the fertile plains of 
the Theiss and the Danube, and they distinguished themselves in 
diffierent directions from all the other Turkish tribes of the east. 
The warlike disposition and natural ferocity of the Magyars 
never left them in after times, but they served most happily to 
make that nation a bulwark for Germany and Europe on the 
walls of Belgrade against the Ottoman Turks. 

Suddenly arriving in Avaria — by themselves called Magyar 
Orszagj the present Hungary — they immediately subdued the 
Bulgarian and Sclavonian tribes. On the banks of the Theiss 
they made a halt, no doubt afraid of invading the civilized 
Carlovingian empire beyond that river. Here, to their as- 
tonishment, embassies from the Greek emperor in Constanti- 
nople, requested their aid against the Bulgarians south of 
the Danube. Nay, envoys from the German emperor himself, 
and from his rebellious border-counts, the Moravian mar- 
graves, implored their assistance the one against the other. 
Terrible was the responsibility of the Carlovingian emperor 
Arnulf, in calling in the Hungarians ; they came ; they spread 
devastation, not only in Moravia, where they exterminated 
the inhabitants, but they hurried south through the defiles 
of the Alps, and defeated the Italian counts on the plains of 
Lombardy. Returning again through Bavaria, the burn- 

'* Constantine Porph3'rogenitu8 gives some interesting details on the 
first settlement of the Hungarians in Avaria (Pannonia), but he knows 
them only by the name of Turks, and calls their country Turkey. — 2># 
Administraiido Imperio, cap. 88. 
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ing villages along the Rhine, and in the heart of Lorraine 
beyond that river, proclaimed in flaming characters the degra- 
dation of Germany. It was not until the reign of the brave 
Henry I. of Saxony, in 036, that the Magyars were checked 
in the terrible battle at Merseburg, and their army at last de- 
feated and destroyed in so thorough a manner by the great 
Otho, on the Lcch-field in 955, that the seven fugi- 
tives who returned to Hungary to tell the woful tale, 
caused the Magyars to relinquish their inhuman war&re, and 
never again to invade Germany. The thousands of men, 
women, and children taken prisoners by them, contributed 
much to their civili^tion ; Christianity advanced it still farther; 
and here it was again a woman — the celebrated Hungarian Prin- 
cess Sarolta, who wielded her sword and mounted her steed 
as boldly as the best Magyar — that was converted and per- 
suaded her yielding husband. King Geisa, in 973, to be bap- 
tized in the Christian faith. King Stephen I. (997-1038) ef- 
fected — after great opposition however — the general introduc- 
tion of Christianity among those barbarians. Strigonium 
(Gran), on the Danube, became the archiepiscopal see for the 
ten dioceses which were established. The Latin language was 
adopted by the king and nobility, and a regular government 
soon effected a change in the manners and character of the 
Magyars. The kingdom became then divided into seventy- 
two camitatus or counties, and the feudal system, with mili- 
tary tenures, was introduced. The Magyars formed the army ; 
the poor Sclavonian subjects were treated like serfs, and kept 
in degrading subjection. The Magyars occupied the whole of 
modern Hungary ; on the north they bordered on Poland and 
Moravia, on the west their confines reached the Austrian 
marches ; on the south the Danube separated them from the 
great Bulgarian kingdom, and on the east the Carpathian range 
protected them against the still more terrible Petcheneges, 
then in their most formidable power. The Magyars lived mostly 
in villages, and few cities were founded during this period. 

Buda-Pesth, the ancient Acincum (35, 179), on both banks of 
the Danube, once the site of the camp of Attila and of the 
Avars, became the capital of the Arpadian dynasty of Hungary. 
On the plain east of the Danube, the Magyar nobility on horse- 
back in complete armor, assembled at their national diet, where 
the laws were sanctioned, and all political questions decided. 
This was the celebrated Field of Rakos. Wissegrad and 
CoMORN were strong fortresses on the Danube. Alba Realis 
(Weissenburg), on the southwest. Posony, Frecidurg, Pres- 
burg, on the Austrian frontiers. The Carpathian defiles were 
protect<jd by the Magyar tribe of the Szeklers, that is, border- 
taardcnsy who still, to this day, are the fiercest hussars in the 
world. 

XII. Chanate of the Petcheneges. 

254. Their Territory, Conquests, and Destruction. — 
The Petcheneges — Patzinaks, Patzinakita^ or Bitchenak, 
as the Byzantine historians call them, were a Tartaric tribe 
from the steppes between the Yaik and the Volga. Having been 
driven from their home by their eastern neighbors, the Kumani, 
they, about the middle of the ninth century, fell upon the Mag- 
yars, themselves the subjects of the Chazars, whom they 
vanquished, and forced to flee westward. The Petcheneges 
pursued them across the Dniester, Dnieper, and Pruth, to thefoot 
of the Carpathian mountains. Here they stopped : other tribes 
joined the first, and for more than two centuries this disgusting 
people occupied the whole immense territory from the Don and 
the Donetz all along the shores of the Black Sea, throughout the 
Walachian plains to the Aluta. This territory they divided among 
their eight numerous hordes, which were subdivided into forty 
smaller clans. Four of the Petchenege hordes occupied the pas- 



ture lands on the east of the Dnieper; the other four on the west.'* 
Their chiefs were hereditary chans, their nobles were called 
kangars. They extended on the north to the waterfalls of the 
Dniester, where they carried on a continual war with the Rus- 
sians; on the south they crossed the Danube, and devastated every 
part of Macedonia and Thrace ; the Greeks were in despair ; 
they attempted to pay them off, but by their glittering Byzants 
excited their thirst for gold still more ; a civil war among the 
Barbarians saved Alexius ; Chan Kegen, a distinguished Petch- 
enege, fled the country, was converted, and, at the head of the 
Greek army in 1050, he defeated his countrymen, and settled 
part of them at Moglena in Macedonia. Yet other hordes 
still continued their incursions, until in 1122 they were attack- 
ed at the same time by the Kumani and Uzi, their ancient ri- 
vals on the Volga, and by Kalo- Johannes, the great emperor. By 
well concerted manoeuvres, the monsters were entrapped at last ; 
there was no help for. them ; they were exterminated with the 
edge of the sword, and never appear again in history. The 
Petcheneges are described as the most beastly and disgusting 
wretches that ever lived ; they were faithless and perfidious ; 
their avarice was insatiable; their passions brutish; their 
favorite food the raw flesh of cats, rats, foxes, wolves ; they wore 
long hair and beards, and flowing garments, like the Tartars, 
whose language they spoke. The Petcheneges never quitted 
their steeds ; they formed myriads of cavalry, and were as rapid 
in their charges as the arrows they shot off ; no spark of huma- 
nity, no ray of cultivation ever reached them ; their detested 
name appears on every page of the Byzantine historians from 
the eleventh century ; and the German monks, in their chroni- 
cles, never omit, when speaking of them, to add the epithets of 
pessimi and vilissimi. Their villages or hutbuilt towns, were 
called katai; they had some agriculture on the Danube, and a 
lively trade with Cherson, Theodosia, and other Greek cities on 
the Black Sea. They sold their cattle to the Russians, and bar- 
tered their plunder for all sorts of Eastern luxuries, such as 
purple vestments, silken dresses, precious furs, and aromatics. 
After the dispersion of their hordes, some Petchenege strag- 
glers were incorporated into the Greek armies of the Com- 
nenian emperors, in which they rendered good service ; and 
King Zultan of Hungary formed a colony of these monsters on 
his western frontiers, in order to frighten the Germans. 



§ III. SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

XIII. The Kingdom of Leon. 

255. Extent and Principal Cities. — The kingdom of 
Leon was, in the tenth century, one of the four Christian states 
which had formed themselves in the north of the Spanish penin- 
sula. It occupied the northwestern angle of Spain, and extended 
along the Durius (Duero) eastward to the Piscorica (Pisuerga), 
a tributary of that river, and the eastern frontier toward Cas- 
tile. North of the Asturian ridge the border ran west of 
the Deba to the promontory San Prieto, on the Gulf of Biscay, 
Mare Cantabricum. The southern frontier was very unsettled, 
on account of the continual wars with the Saracens ; the banks 
of the Duero were protected by numerous castles, and the 

'• Constantinc Porphyrogenitus, in his lively description of their 
country, which he calls Palzinakia^ mentions the barbarous names of 
their tribes, such as Bulat-zospon^ Giazi-chopoHy Syrukalpely and Oyla, 
between the Danube and the Don, and defines their frontiers as bor- 
dering westward on the T\trkB (Hungarians), north on the Slavic tribes 
of the Lemenii^ Derbleniann (DrewHani), and JRussiana, and east on 
the Kmnani and Uzi in Chazaria, beyond the Atil (Volga), and on the 
Alans still residing in the plains on the Kuban north of Mount Caur 
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Christian knights extended their conquests south to the Mon-, 
dego, nay, they reached even the Tagus ; they occupied tem- 
porarily Lissahon, and descended the Djebal Scharrat (Gua- 
darama) to the plain of MedduUet (Magerita), now Madrid, 
then a small Arabian town ; but they could not get any firm 
footing, and the uncertainty of the occupation caused this re- 
gion to be called extrenia Durii, which is the origin of 
the present appellation of Estremadura. The descendants of 
Pelayo had transferred their capital from Gijon on the sea- 
ooast to Oviedo (217). Their small territory extended with 
their victories, and under the valiant Ordoflo II., the four- 
teenth king of Gothia, Leon became, in 918, the royal resi- 
dence. During this period Gallicia, Asturia, Leon, and Old 
Castile became united ; but the danger of the approaching 
storm roused the Arabs to renewed activity. Al Manzor, the 
vizier of Caliph Hashem II. entered the mountains, in 990, with 
a numerous army ; the city of Leon and even the venerated shrine 
of Santiago de Compostela were burnt to the ground, and the 
Moors planted their crescent-banner on the Asturian coast. But 
this effort of the Mohammedans was the last ; they were totally 
routed in the chivalrous battles of Kula'at-Anosor in 998, and 
at Osma in 1001 ; and the subsec^uent union of the kingdom of 
Leon with the independent county of Castile in 1038, by the 
marriage of Don Fernando of Castile with DoTia Sancha, the 
sister of King Bermudo III. of Leon, secured henceforth the 
frontier line of the Duero. Ovetum (Oviedo), the ancient 
capital, on a steep hill that rises in the midst of au undulating 
plain between the Nora and the Nalon. Cangas de Onis^ow the 
Cella, stands at a short distance from the Abbey of our Lady 
of Cavadonga, which occupies the site where Pelayo in 712 first 
planted the standard of independence. Santiago de Compos- 
telay with its magnificent cathedral, its saints, treasury, pilgri- 
mages, and superstition. Asturica ( Astorga). Braga. Zamora 
on the northern bank of the Duero, where, on the Campi Go- 
thtci, north of the city, so many bloody battles were fought be- 
tween Christians and Moslems during the tenth century. 
Carrion, on the river of the same name, where King Bermudo 
III. fell in battle against his brother-in-law, Don Fernando of 
Castile, in 1 037. The ancient Visigothic institutions were still 
preserved in their antiquated forms, although the frequent 
wars had given extension to the royal authority. The diets 
continued to be assembled in Oviedo ; the habits of the people 
were still austere and warlike, yet a chivalrous character was 
perceptible, which communicated itself to the Saracens on 
the frontiers, and produced the most romantic instances of bril- 
liant valor, tender love, and religious fanaticism. 



XIV. County of Castile. 

256. Origin, Extent, and Cities. — Castile is said to 
have been so called from the great number of castles — castillos 
— which were its means of defence against the Moors, and the 
residences of petty princes wlu)m ambition armed against one 
another. Many Goths had retreated into the mountains north 
of the Tagus, where, in the beginning of the tenth century, 
the Counts of Burgos extended their power, and though they, 
for a' while, acknowledged the supremacy of the neighboring 
Kings of Leon, they soon after their victories over the Moors, 
declared themselves independent. King Ordoflo II. assassi- 
nated the haughty Count Nuflo Fernandez of Castile, but this 
criminal act produced a revolution among the Castilians, 
who, in 933, maintained their independence. The wars with 
the Moors continued ; the Duero became the permanent frontier, 
and in 1038, Castile was united with Leon to the great advan- 
tage of both. Burgos, a dark, old-fashioned city, abounding 
in convents and sanctuaries ; the cathedral is one of the oldest 



and most elegant Gothic churches in Spain. Oxima (Osma) 
and Kula^atAnosor, celebrated by victories which the Chris- 
tians here gained over the Moslems. 

XV. BLiNGDOM OF Navarra. 

257. Origin, Extent, and Division. — The realm of Na- 
varra or Pampiluna, which comprised Biscay a (Viscaya), on 
the north, and Aragon on the east, extended along the Gulf 
of Biscay and the Pyrenees, somewhat south of the sources of 
the Ebro, to those of the river Aragon, a tributary of the former. 
Though the Arabs, at the time of their settl^pnent in Spain, did 
not succeed in subduing the Visigoths in their northwestern 
strongholds of the Asturian mountains, they soon appeared on 
the Ebro, occupied Casaraugusta (Zaragoza), and forcing the 
northeastern defiles of the Pyrenees invaded France, and set- 
tled in Septimania (158). Yet the Saracen tro/w or gover- 
nors, in their rebellions against the Ommiyad emirs of Cor- 
dova, called to their assistance the victorious arms of Pepin- 
le-Bref and Charlemagne, who, as we have seen (184), formed 
the border province of the Spanish marches south of the moun- 
tains. It consisted of the Marca Navarrensis, the Cbmi- 
tatxis Jaccensis (Jaca), Ripacurcia (Ribagorza), and Bard- 
nonce (Barcelona), which did not extend south to the valley of 
the Ebro, still in the possession of the Arabs. During the 
disorders which disturbed the Carlovingian empire in the ninth 
century, the border counts in the Pyrenees made themselves 
independent of the French crown. Garsias Arista took, about 
850, the royal title; his successors ruled until the year 1000, 
and in successful wars against the Moors, they extended their 
territory over the greater part of Aragon. 8&nchollL,el Mayor, 
an excellent chief, divided his kingdom between his four sons 
in 1 033 ; and we find at that time the following provinces un- 
der the crown of Navarra : 

I. The kingdom of Pampiluna (Pamplona, with Canta- 
bria (Najara, Rioja), south, on the Ebro. Pamplona, on 
the Arga, was the capital. Logrono, on the Ebro. II. The 
county of Aragon on the east, with the strong city of Jaca 
commanding the plains. III. Sobrarbe, farther east, under 
the highest pinnacles of the Pyrenees. IV. Ribagorza, with 
the county of Pallars, which had been wrested from the French. 
V. Viscaya (Vascongadas), on the west of Navarra, divided 
into the three Basque provinces, Biscaya, Alava, and Ipuscoa, 
(Guipuzcoa). This was the rugged home of the old Cantabri^ 
who made such a gallant stand against the Romans, and pre* 
served their independence until the time of Augustus. Their 
descendants, the Basques, are still distinguished by their ac- 
tivity and bravery, and have found in their unfruitful soil the 
palladium of their liberty. Victoria (Vitoria), the capital, 
was the place where King Sancho defeated the Arabs ; it lies 
in a fertile plain surrounded by magnificent scenery. The 
Vascongadas and Rioja fell to Castile in 1200. 

The Counts of Barcelona in Catalonia (Gotholaunia) 
had become independent of France toward the close of the 
ninth century. The Catalonians were early distinguished by 
commerce and warlike adventures through the whole Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; their history is very interesting, and they became 
a powerful nation when their Count Raymond Berengar ob- 
tained by marriage the throne of Aragon, a. d. 1137. 

XVI. Caliphate of Cordova. 

258. Extent, Division, and Principal Cities. — Since 
the establishment of the emirate of Cordova by the Ommiyad, 
Abd-er-Raman, in 755, the Arabs had suffered many defeats 
by the Asturian heroes ; but they soon recovered the lost ter- 
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ritory, and during the whole of the ninth century, the Duero 
and the valley of the Ehro remained the contested frontier line 
between the two races. Nineteen caliphs of the Ommiyad 
dynasty ruled in Spain (Andalos) from 755 to 1038, when 
that family became extinct on the death of Uashem lY. It 
was the most brilliant period in the annals of the Arabian na- 
tion, and the Spanish cities were then adorned with those 
master works of Saracenic architecture, mosques, alcazars, 
aqueducts, baths, and other public buildings, the ruins of which 
are still the admiration of the present day. The reign of Abd- 
er-Rhaman III. (912-961) is the period of the highest devel- 
opment of Arabian civilization, literature, and art in Spain ; 
and the Caliph was as distinguished for his brilliant valor 
against the Gothic princes in the battles at Zamora on the 
Duero, as for the amiable qualities of his mind and heart. His 
worthy son, Al-Hakim II., followed (961-976) in the steps 
of his father; with him the enthusiasm for books, science, 
poetry, history, and natural philosophy, became a violent pas- 
sion. We read with astonishment in Conde of the seventy 
libraries, seventeen Mohammedan universities and high schools 
of learning ; of the six large and flourishing capitals of the 
Walls : Korthoha (Cordova), Elbira (Grenada), IschbUia (Se- 
ville), Tholaithala (Toledo), Sarakostha (Zaragoza), and 
Djesh'Shukar (Valencia) ; of eighty cities of a second rank ; 
of the three hundred smaller towns, and the twelve thousand 
hamlets situated on the charming banks of the Guadalquiver 
alone. In Korthoba were six hundred mosques, fifty hospitals 
for benevolent purposes, nine hundred public baths ; the yearly 
revenues of the caliphate amounted to twelve millions of gold 
pieces without the contributions of the alcabala and almojari- 
fazgo. Agriculture, irrigation, and gardening progressed equally 
with the literature and philosophical cultivation of that period. 
The bravery, piety, and romantic amours of the Spanish knights 
excited the noblest emulation among the Moslem cavaliers, van- 
quished the prejudices of the Koran, and raised the Saracen 
woman to a standard of esteem and admiration which she never 
enjoyed in the East. It was during this period, when were 
called forth those warlike virtues which will ever glitter in its 
beautiful ballads and romances, that on the frontiers of the 
contending Christian and Mohammedan nations, two singular 
races of men arose — the Moslem Rabites and the Christian 
Almugavares. They were warriors (guerillajs) or borderers, 
who lived by the sword as wardens of the frontiers, and, in 
their armature, tactics, and manners, formed the most curious 
contrast. During their alternate hostility and friendly inter- 
course with each other, those fantastical ideas of politics, reli- 
gion, and customs originated, which we, a century later, meet 
again on the shores of Palestine among the crusading Templars, 
the Syrian Pulani, and the Circassian Mamlooks. 

XVII. Emirate of Sicily and the Smaller Islands. 

259. The Aglabid Dynasty on the Islands. — At the 
beginning of the ninth century, most of the larger islands of 
the Mediterranean were occupied by Saracen corsairs — Crete, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Sardinia, the Baleares, Corsica, fell into their 
power — ^yet none became so flourishing as Sikiliah (Sicily), 
which, in 826, was invaded by the Aglabid king, Ziade-tallah 
I., of Magrab, in northern Africa, and remained under the 
sway of the Fatimid dynasty, which succeeded in 940, until 
the conquest of the island by Count Roger, the Norman, in 
1069. Sicily had already for a long time been exposed to the 
piratical descents of the Arabs, before they were invited as 
auxiliaries of the Greek general, Empedocles, in the year 826, 
during his rebellion against the Emperor Michael the Stam- 
merer. The Arabs answered readily to the appeal. Hassan- 
Ben-6l-T6rath landed on the island, and a bloody war com- 



menced, which continued for many years, and terminated with 
the conquest of Palermo and Syracuse by the Aglabid war- 
riors of Tunis, who changed the whole splendid island into an 
Arabian emirate ;* ° yet the inhabitants retained their old rights 
and privileges, and soon acquired an affection for their Moslem 
conquerors on account of their just and creditable government 
and unusual liberal views in religious matters. Beneath the mild 
sway of the Aglabids and Fatimid chiefs (caliphs), a multitude 
of Arabic cities and castles rose in the island ; splendid manu- 
factures were established, and the rich soil was carefully culti- 
vated. The sugarcane was transplanted from Egypt, manna 
from Persia, and cotton from Asia Minor. The olive-tree was 
sedulously tended, and propagated all over the island ; com- 
merce flourished ; numbers of merchant vessels daily arrived 
or departed from the different Sicilian ports laden with rich 
cargoes. The objects of magnificence and luxury which com- 
merce brought together, served in part to embellish the Sara- 
cenic castles, which were besides enriched with the treasures 
and precious booty carried home by the Arabic corsairs from 
their predatory excursions on all the Italian coasts. 

Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Islands were at the 
same time occupied by the Zeirites, who had formed another 
powerful empire — a. d. 960 — ruling the extensive coasts of 
Africa, after the concentration of the Fatimid caliphs in Cairo 
in Egypt. 



XVIII. Kingdom of Croatia. 

260. Extent and Principal Cities. — The Sclavonic na- 
tion of the diirobats (Croats) had occupied the coast lands of 
Dalmatia in 628 (196), where they, under their Zupanies or 
chiefs, recognized the sovereignty of Charlemagne (187). But 
about the year 970, during the reign of the emperor Otho the 
Great, they suddenly appear as a powerful nation, under the sway 
of a Weliki Zupan or Grand Duke, who could muster 150,000 
horse and foot in the field, and extended his conquests along 
the coast and the numerous isles of the Adriatic Gulf Every 
Croat was a bom soldier. Christianity soon spread among 
them, and brought them into friendly relations with the island- 
ers. Yet the great Croatian kingdom did not maintain itself; 
the different Croatian tribes quarrelled among themselves. 
The sly and active Venetian republicans planted the banner 
of Saint Marc on the towers of Yadra (Zara), Sebenigo, and 
other cities ; they made Spalatro their commercial empo- 
rium, and when King Koloman appeared with his Hungarian 
cavalry in 1102, the Croatians were speedily brought to that 

** Of the capture of Syracuse we have an interesting account from 
an eye-witness (a. d. 88o) : " Tlieodosius, the monk, sends his salutation 
to Leo, the archdeacon. We have held out ten months, during which 
timo we have fought often by day and many times by night, by water, 
by laud, and under the ground. The grass which grows upon the roofs 
was our food, and we caused the bones of animals to be powdered, in 
order to use them for meat At length children were eaten, and terri- 
ble diseases were the consequence of famine. Confiding in the secu- 
rity of our towers, we hoped to hold out until we received succor ; the 
strongest of our towers was overthrown, and we still resisted for three 
weeks. In an instant when, .exliausted by heat, our warriors took re- 
spite, a general storm was made on a sudden by the Maugrebin, and the 
town was taken. We fled into the church of St. Salvator ; the enemy 
followed us, and bathed his sword in the blood of our magistrates, 
priests, monks, old men, women, and children ; a thousand in number 
were put to death before the town ; the governor, Nicetas of Tarsus, 
was tortured ; the houses were burnt, the acropolis destroyed. On the 
day when they celebrated Abraham's sacrifice (Balram), the monstei*s 
wished to burn us with the bishop ; but an old emir of great authority 
saved us. This is written at Palermo, fourteen feet under ground, 
among innumerable captives — Jews, Africans, Lombards, Christian and 
unchristian people, whites and Moors." 
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subjection under the Magyar rod, from which we have seen 
them make a desperate effort to deliver themselves, so late as 
1848. 

The great Zupanate of Croatia comprised the regions 
situated between the coast of the Adriatic Gulf, the Drave, 
and the Danube, until its junction with the Save. Posega in 
Sclavonia, and Dresnec southwest, were the most important 
cities. Narenta, on the coast, was inhabited by a band of in- 
dependent corsairs, who, in the earlier period, made their name 
feared all along the coasts of the Adriatic. 



XIX. Byzantine Empire. 

261. Extent, Imperial Court, and Administration. — 
The latter years of the reign of Otho the Great— 963-9 73— 
present some of the most brilliant pages in the annals of the 
eastern Roman empire. The warlike Nicephorus Phocas had 
crossed Mount Taurus, and reconquered Antioch and northern 
Syria from the Arabs in 968, and his murderer and successor, 
the crafty, but talented John Tzimisces, vanquished the Rus- 
sians, reduced the powerful kingdom of Bulgaria to a depend- 
ent province of the empire, and led his victorious army beyond 
the Euphrates, to the distant plains of Mesopotamia, while the 
helpless Caliph fled trembling to his sanctuaries in Bagdad. 
The greater part of these extensive conquests were soon lost 
after the return of the mighty warrior; but Antioch, with the 
cities of Cilicia and the isles of Cyprus and Crete, remained a 
permanent and important accession to the Roman Empire. 
We find its frontiers, a. d. 973, almost the same as in the 
second period, on the accession of Justinian in|^27 : on the 
north the Euxine Sea, the Danube, the Save, and the Drinus ; 
on the west and south the Mediterranean ; and on the east the 
upper Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes and Mount Caucasus; 
thus embracing within the eastern Roman frontiers part of 
northern Syria, part of Mesopotamia, Great Armenia, Iberia, 
Lazica, and the coast lands of Mount Caucasus. Constantino- 
ple had passed through the most frightful vicissitudes since 
we left her toward the close of the sixth century. She had seen 
the4inmense armies of the Persian Chosroes encamped along the 
Bosphorus in 616-621 ; she had heroically repelled the Saracens 
from her walls in 668-675, and burnt their entire armada with 
her Greek fire in 7 16. Her sufferings had been increased by the 
internal disturbances between the fanatic image-worshippers — 
uKovo^ovXoL — and image-breakers — cucovokXiiotcu, and by the 
loss of nearly all her European provinces through the continual 
invasions of the Sclavonian and Tartaric hordes from the Da- 
nube ; while the bigotry and arrogance of her hierarchy, the sloth 
or incapacity of several of her emperors, and the general luxury 
and degeneracy of her inhabitants at different periods, would, to 
a distant observer, have seemed to forebode a speedy catastrophe. 
Yet her splendid position and impregnable walls, the wonderful 
pliancy and vitality of the Greek race, and the many distinguished 
minds which successively appeared in the moment of danger, 
carried her victoriously through all these vicissitudes. Brighter 
days began to dawn on the venerable metropolis of the civ- 
ilized world, on the accession of Basilius the Macedonian, in 
867. During the sway of the Macedonian dynasty — 867-1056 
— active and enlightened monarchs, brave and daring generals, 
and intelligent statesmen, restored and strengthened the 
sinking empire. The ancient Roman ideas, language, and insti- 
tutions have now vanished ; the Byzantine-Greek period has 
begun, and a general amelioration, a greater activity in the 
administration, a stricter economy in the treasury, a better or- 
ganization of the army, and a more liberal diplomacy with 
foreign states, becomes distinctly perceptible. Friendly em- 
bassies are sent to Charlemagne and the great caliph Haronn- 



ar-Raschid in Bagdad. Byzantine princesses are given in 
marriage to foreign princes ; Theophania, the daughter of the 
Emperor Romanus II., marries Otho II. of Germany; and her 
sister Anna, as the wife of the Grand-Duke Wladimir, cfcries 
civilization to Russia. All the Sclavonian tribes, which, dur- 
ing the storms of the seventh and eighth centuries, had settled 
in Greece — in the peninsula of Peloponnesus (Morea), and in 
Northern Hellas — ^have been christianized, hellenized, and 
brought to the allegiance of the empire (198) ; and so haye the 
Bulgarians in Macedonia, and the Servians in western Illyri- 
cum. Treaties of commerce are contracted with the flourish- 
ing cities in Italy ; the Sclavonic nations on the Danube 
«arry the precious Byzantine silk and wool manufactures to 
the markets of Germany, while Cherson, on the Taurian penin- 
sula, becomes the great emporium for the exports of the south 
to Russia and the distant countries on the Baltic. 

262. Constantinople was still the most magnificent city 
in Christendom ; she still possessed the civilization and wealth 
of the ancient Roman Empire, and was the great emporium of 
eastern commerce.^ ^ The influence of the Greek Church, and of 
the Justinian legislation had, however, rendered the imperial 
government a perfect despotism. The emperor had the title of 
avTOKpanap ; the princes or co-regents were called Augitsti, or 
atPaucTToi The imperial costume was splendid — purple and 
gold ; the entire court officials were dressed in white. The se- 
nate had lost its prerogatives and power ; ol XoyoSc?, or the 
elect, formed a committee of its members, sometimes called 
together on pompous occasions. The imperial council, co/isis- 
torivm prindpis^ or in tlie corrupt Greek of that period, to 
Paa-iXiKov ScKpcTov, was arbitrarily nominated by the emperor 
among his confidential friends and favorites. The strictest 
etiquette was observed among the courtiers and officials in 
their different subordinate ranks. The sons-in-law of the em- 
peror had the supervision of the numerous imperial palaces, as 
curopalates, or cirtTpoTrot ; thirty silcntiarii took care of the 
internal order, in which they were assisted by the loathsome 
eunuchs — ot icaprfi/xaScs — who already had obtained so bane- 
ful an influence, that they ranked among the patricians — 
ot iraTp'.KLot emovx^i, and aspired to the highest dignities in 
the state ; nay, these wretches even entered the church, they 
became patriarchs, and the eunuch monks paraded as vpt. 
roi/raXrat, or choristers, at the pompous religious festivals. The 
emperors were fettered down to the most ridiculous ceremo- 
nial, which necessarily must have crushed their noblest dispo- 
sitions and talents ; but it was only by thus shrouding them- 
selves from the mass of the people, and making a pompous 
show of their wealth and power to the foreign nations, that 
they still could be regarded as the legitimate rulers of the civ- 
ilized world.* ^ Charlemagne they recognized as Emperor of 

** Benjamin de Tudela, the celebrated Jewish traveller, who visited 
Constantinople in the twelfth century, bursts forth in rapture at the 
display of the Byzantine riches. " It is here," he says, " in the queen of 
cities, that the tributes of the Eastern Empire are annually deposited, and 
the lofty towers are filled with precious deposits of silk, purple, and 
gold. It is here that the sovereign every day receives twenty thousand 
gold ])ieces, which are levied on the stores^ taverns, and bazaars^ on the 
merchants of Persia and £gypt> of Russia and Hungary, of Italy and 
Spain, who frequent the brilliant capital by sea and land.** 

" The ceremony of the reception of foreign ambassadors, took 
place in the gorgeous hall of the Chr}'8otriclinium, forming part of 
the great Augusteum palace, between the Cathedral of Sancta Sophia 
and the Hippodrome. There, the emperor, on his golden throne, in his 
snow-white tunic, purple mantle, and purple buskins, receives the fo- 
reign ambassadors, who, passing through endless files of body guards 
and household officers, all dressed in the most brilliant variety of armor 
and court-dresses, beneath colonnades, hung with trophies, embroidered 
drapery and waving banners, on a road covered with Persian carpet% 
or strown over with roses, myrtle, and oleander, at last enter the golden 
palace of the Empress and imperial princesses. Sweet perfumes breathe 
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the West ; but Otho the Great they treated disdainfully, as a 
barbarian usurper, until the German sword swept away their 
possessions in Italy. The support of such a court required 
the most exorbitant taxation ; and, indeed, never was a gov- 
ernment known so ingeniously to oppress the poor toiling 
nation as the Byzantine, with its tolls, collections, gifts, duties, 
customs, house- taxes — to Kawucov — income-assessments — 
wipuraoTrpdicrui — stamp duties — ^;(apriaTtKdi', and fifty others. 
The gold byzants — \nripnr€pa — byzantini — ruled the world then, 
as a century ago, the Spanish dotibloons^ and at the present day, 
the American eagles. The financial administration seems to 
have been the most complex and important branch of the pub- 
lic service. The emperors always reserved to themselves the 
immediate direction of this department ; but they did not omit 
to give their full attention to the army, as is proved by the in- 
teresting work of Leo VI. on that subject. Many reforms had 
been undertaken in the organization of the Greek armies, since 
the time of Bclisarius and Narses under Justinian I. The most 
select bodies of troops consisted of the imperial life-guards, the 
celebrated bands of the northern warriors : the Varanghi (226), 
to whose care the person of the emperor, and the guard of the 
palace and treasury were intrusted.'^ Then followed in rank the 
Fersarmeniariy Chazar, and Avar guards, all in their national 
costume and armor. The throne being thus protected by 
foreign swords, the Byzantine army itself was organized for 
the defence of the frontiers of the empire. The native troops 
raised in the provinces were formed into one hundred and 
thirty-two legions or themes — ^c/jtara — each of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred men. The most celebrated of the European 
themes were the Thracian, Macedonian, and Illyrian, whose 
ranks were filled with Sclavonian, Wallachian, Bulgarian, and 
Albanian mountaineers. The Greek cavalry which had 
adopted the armature of the Avars (149) was numerous, 
on account of the continual equestrian warfare with the Tar- 
tars on the Danube, and with the Saracens in the east. The 
Byzantine commanders and oflBicers had pompous and barbarous 
titles ; generals, or/xiTcyoi — colonels, /jioipap;(ai, hpovyyapvoi — 
ensigns, or dragon-bearers, 8paKovT€Lo<f>6poL — draconarii. The 
foot was marshalled m eight lines, the horse in four ; their 
flanks were covered with rear-guards — TrXayux^vXaxc? ; squad- 
rons of light horse — vTrcpKcpoorat — were sent round to outflank 
the enemy ; skirmishers — Kovpcropt^, and spies — a-KovXKaropt^ — 

fragrance around ; and when the atj^tonishcd barbarians ascend the last 
marble stairs of the audience hall, and at the signal of the mas»t^r of 
ceremonies the curtains and hangings disappear on high, and they behoM 
the handsome emperor and his beautiful queen, surrounded by a glit- 
tering court, they almost involuntarily kneel down in admiration. 
But a new surprise awaits them. The silver and golden lions, 
gigantic beasts, adorning the flanks of the throne, spring forward on 
their hind legs, and begin to roar furiously, while thousands of artifi- 
cial birds of various colors and plumage flit about on the branches of an 
immense golden palm-tree overshadowing the imperial throne, and min- 
gle their songs with the clangor of the fi-umpets and the roaring of 
the lions. 

The yoov barbarians, Tartai-s, Sclavonians or Chazars, lie now pros- 
trate on their faces, and have entirely lost their wits. Even the bold 
German knights, who hitherto have despised all the pomp, begin to 
tremble, and what is worse, forget their speeches. How the merry em- 
press and her lively Greek coui-t ladies enjoy the embarrassment and 
awkward superstition of those barbarians, who, if not kept at bay by 
the tricks, the ingenuity, and superior civilization of Constantinople, 
might arise in their might, and with one blow dash the whole fragile 
vessel of the empire into a thousand fragments. 

** The Varanghians, who were the leading corps of the imperial 
guards, suffered none but Scandinavians in their ranks ; while the less 
favored corps were composed promiscuously, of Franks, Russians, and 
other Sclavonians. It was not until after the battle of Hastings^ in 1066, 
and the subjection of England under the iron rod of William the Con- 
queror, that numbers of Anglo-Saxons, fleeing the oppression at home, 
emigrated to Constantinople, where they, as brethren of the Northmen, 
were permitted to enter the ranks of the Varan rhi. 



were scouring the environs of the camp. The baggage 
was called tov)<^v ; the pay, paya ; their exercises and manoeu- 
vres were superintended by the magnus drungarius. Constan- 
tinople had excellent manufactures of arms, and the crusa- 
ders, two centuries later, were astonished at the pomp of the 
Byzantine armies ; but the weapons of the Greek warriors were 
of a better temper than their courage.'* The high admiral of the 
fleet, the grand duke — o /xeya? Souf — commanded the numer- 
ous divisions of battle ships and galleys — dypdpuiy and SpofjL6v€i 
— which were distributed in the magnificent ports on the Eux- 
ine, the Bosphorus, and the islands of the Mediterranean.'* 
Yet the greatest art, ingenuity, and excellence did the Byzan- 
tine Greeks display in their fortifications, and the artillery or 
engines by which they were defended. It was the terrible 
Greek fire — to iypov irvp — the invention of the Syrian engi- 
neer, Kallinikos, which in 668, and 718, had saved Constanti- 
nople, during the sieges of the fanatic Saracens. This naphtha, 
or liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, and inflammable oil, 
mingled with sulphur and pitch, they launched through iron 
tubes, from the walls or ships, with the most destructive ef- 
fect, on the works or shipping of the terrified enemy. That 
invention has perished with the middle ages, but we still ad- 
mire at the present day the solid and magnificent walls, tow- 
ers, sally -gates and subterraneous passages, aqueducts, and cis- 
terns, reared on hundreds of columns, in Constantinople, An- 
tioch, and many other places. 

263. Military Division of the Provinces and Fron- 
tiers OF THE Empire. — The changes which the Byzantine 
government had undergone since the times of Justinian, ren- 
dered a new provincial division necessary ; and we find in the 
tenth century the empire divided into twenty-nine districts, 
themes — ©cftara — with regard to administration and military 
defence. The exact period when the ancient Roman praefec- 
tures and provinces were superseded by the themes, is not 
known ; yet it appears certain that these existed in part already 
in the seventh century, during the reign of Heraclius (610- 
641). The emperor Constan tine VII., Porphyrogenitus (914- 
959), an author like his father, Leo VI. Philosophus (886- 
911), describes that institution as having already long existed, 
and undergone several changes, before his own times. Every 
theme was governed by a strategos, who held the civil govern- 
ment and the command of the troops in the district somewhat 
similar to that of an ancient Boman proconsul, though placed in a 
smaller province. He enjoyed the first rank in the seven 
classes of the Byzantine court-dignitaries, and was assisted in 
his functions by subordinate oflicers, such as the border-wardens 
— KkcLO'ovpapxoH' — the commanders of the cavalry — Ikdpxai — 
Tovpfidpxouy and many others. Every theme contributed to 
the defence by a national guard, by contributions of horses, 
arms, and provisions for the imperial army. We shall now 
give a short description of the themes, in the order in which 
we find them mentioned by the emperor." 

** In spite of all the show and glitter of their armies, the Greeks 
enjoyed but little credit with the knights of western Europe. The 
envoy of Otho the Great^ Bishop Luitprand, of Cremona, who has left 
us an interesting description of his embassy to the Court of Nicepho- 
rus Phocas, says : " that the emperor was surrounded by dastard syco- 
phants and parasites ; that the whole city floated in voluptuousness; 
tliat the strength of the imperial government rested on the battle- 
axes of the Northmen of the body-guard ; for I firmly believe," says 
the lively Bishop-Envoy, " that four hundred German knights, in the 
open field, would put the whole Greek army completely to flight." 

" During the reign of Leo VL, the Byzantine fleet consisted of 60 
dromonegf each manned by 230 rowers and 70 warriors. 

*• Constantini Porphyrogeniti de thematibus et de administrando 
impfrio liber, forms the 3d volume in the Bonn edition of the Byzan- 
tine historians. 1840. See interesting details by John W. Zinkeisen, in 
his excellent •'Oeschichte Griechenlands," Leipzig, 1832, vol. i. p. 791- 
803 — the best work hitherto published on Medieval Greece, though un- 
happily still untini.-^lied. 
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A — Themes of the Byzantine Empire in Asia Minor. 

264. I. Thema Anatolicum — ®c/ia 'AvaroAxicov — embraced 
a portion of the ancient Lycaonia, Phrygia, Galatia, and 
Pisidia, north of Mount Taurus. Iconium was perhaps the 
metropolis ; other cities were the Phrygian Antiochy SynnadUy 
and Fessinus.^'' 

II. Thema Armeniacum — ©c/ia * kpyifvuLKov — ^north of the 
former, on the shores of the Pontus Euxinus, comprised part 
of the ancient Paphlagonia, Galatia, and Pontus, with the 
cities Amasiay Neokaisareiay and Sinope. The emperors, 
in their vanity, gave this district the name of Armcniariy at 
a time when the important border-province of the industri- 
ous and commercial Armenian Christians had been lost to the 
Saracens. 

III. Thema Thracesiorum — ©c/ta ©paxTyonW — west of 
Anatolikon, consisted of the interior parts of Caria, Lydia, and 
Phrygia, on the rivers Maiandros, Hermos, and Kaikos, with 
the well-known cities of SardeiSy Philadeiphiay AphrodisiaSy 
Alabanday Thyatiray Koiossai (Chonai), and Laodikeia. This 
district received its name from the Thracian legion quartered 
there. Thracian colonies were likewise settled in the interior. 

IV. Thema Obsequium — ©c/ta 'Oi/rtWy — north of the 
former, took its name from the household officers or satellites, 
who surrounded the emperor. It extended from the Dasky- 
laion promontory on the Propontis, eastward to the Sangarios, 
and south to Mounts Dindymon and Ida, thus embracing por- 
tions of ancient Troy, Mysia, Phrygia, and Bithynia. It was 
one of the richest and best cultivated provinces of the east, 
with ten flourishing cities. Nikaia was the metropolis ; Dory- 
laioTiy MidaioHy Apameiay Myiieiay PrusUy DragothUy Kydis- 
soSy and Apollonia. After the defeat of the Bulgarians in 97 1, 
John Tzimisces transported large bodies of that people into Asia 
Minor, where they settled in the valley of Rh^Tidakos, near 
Kotyaion (Kutayah). 

265. V. Thema Optimatum — ©c/ta 'OflTt/iarov — ^north of 
the former, is the ancient Bithynia, was governed by an officer 
called domestikoSy who commanded a select body of Palatine 
troops — ucavttTot. Nikomedia was the metropolis : Helcnopo- 
liSy AstakoSy and Parthenopolis. Justinian had built a mag- 
nificent bridge across the Sangarios. 

VI. Thema Bucellariorum — 0c/ia BovKcAAopouv — received 
its curious name from the sutlers — fiovKtXXapioi—of the Greek 
army, who furnished the soldiers with bread and provisions 
(Povk€XXol) during their campaigns. It was formed of the 
northern part of Bithynia and the western portion of Galatia, 
and extended to the river Halys. The metropolis was An- 
KYRA ; with Herakleia and Teon on the Pontus, Klaudiopolis 
and Krateia in the interior. 

VII. Thema PAPftLAGONUM — ®€/xa na<^Xayova>v — the an- 
cient province of that name, along the shores of the Black 
Sea, between the rivers Billakos and Halys. The Paphlago- 
nians, like the Cappadocians and Cilicians, had a very bad 
reputation as scamps and charlatans. The metropolis was 
Gangra (Germanikopolis), on the mountains in the interior. 
Sara, Dalibray JonopoliSy PompeiopoliSy and Amastray were 
other cities on the sea-coast. 

266. VIII. Thema CnALDiiE — ©cfta XaX8tas — east of the 
Armenian thema, the ancient Pontus, all along the sea ; it ex- 
tended southeast to the upper valley of the Euphrates. Tra- 
PEZus (Trebizond), was the metropolis; the Greek colonies on 
the coast were still commercial and flourishing. Theodosiopo- 
lis (Erzerum), on the western branch of the Euphrates, near 
the frontiers of Great Armenia. 

" We follow here the Greek orthography. 



IX. Thema MESopoTAMiiE — ©c/taMco-oTrora/uias — the ancient 
Armenia Quarta, and the northwestern part of Sophene, lay 
south of Chaldia, and extended beyond the Euphrates. It was a 
small border province, which had been surrendered by the Ar- 
menijin chief, Pangkratukas, and his brothers, together with 
their castles, to Leo VI., Philosophus. The emperor gave it 
the organization of a theme, and sent a strategos with troops 
for the defence of the defile — xXctcrovpa — on the headspring of 
the Tigris, leading into the Saracenic province of Mesopotamia. 
The cities were Kit/mrizon on the eastern Euphrates, Roma- 
fiapoiiSy AsrajTWsatay MazarUy and KolcJiis. 

X. Thema Colonize — ©c/xa KoXoivcias — northwest of the 
former, on the table-lands of Armenia, took its name from the 
strong fortress Koloneia, situated on a precipitous reckon the up- 
per Lykos. Neck AiSAREiA, on the lower Lykos, was the metropo- 
lis, and the birth-place of Gregorius, the great thaumaturgoSy 
or miracle-worker. Tephrike — Tc^^puci; (now Divrigni) — in a 
deep vaHey between the towering mountain-ranges of Skoidises 
and Anti-Taurus, was the centre and principal stronghold of 
the early Protestants of the East — the calumniated and perse- 
cuted Paulicians — HavKiKvoLvoi. During the ninth century, • 
Tephrike became the scene of the bloody wars which Michael 
III. and Basilius I., the Macedonian, waged against that en- 
lightened and more philosophical sect, so hated and feared by 
the bigoted clergy of the Greek church. The Paulicians, 
maddened to despair by the cruel execution of the intolerant 
decrees of the Empress Theodora, rushed to arms ; they forti- 
fied themselves in the impervious mountain-fastnesses of Te- 
phrike and Koloneia. They received powerful support from 
the Saracens beyond the Euphrates — Unitarians like them- 
selves — and under the command of Korbeas, their enthusiastic 
preacher and skilful general, they defeated in several battles 
the dastard Michael III., whom Theodora, the mother, had 
sent against them. Having thus organized their revolt, Chry- 
socheir, the successor of Korbeas, carried the arms of the 
eastern Protestants to the shores of the ^gean. Nicaea, Ni- 
comedia, and Ankyra, were captured and pillaged. The Pau- 
licians stabled their horses in the cathedral of Ephesus, and 
they vied with their auxiliaries, the Saracens, in their contempt 
and abhorrence of images and relics. At last Basilius the 
Macedonian led, in 873, all the forces of the empire against 
them. Chrysocheir was surprised and slain, and " with him 
the glory of the Paulicians faded and withered." The empe- 
ror penetrated through the Anti-Taurus ; the impregnable 
Tephrike, deserted by its defenders, was levelled to the 
ground, and the Paulician republic destroyed ; but the spirit 
of religious independence still survived in the mountains on 
the Euphrates.®' 

XI. Thema Sebasti^e — ©c/ia Sc/Jocrrctas — west of the 
former, in the ancient Armenia Prima and Secunda. It took 
its name from Julius Caesar Augustus, or Sebastos. Its prin- 
cipal city, Sebasteia, la^ on the Halys. 

XII. Thema Lycandi — ©c/xa KvKavhav — the frontier pro- 
vince on the western slope of Mount Taurus, had been almost 
entirely depopulated and devastated during the wars with the 
Arabs, but lately restored by Leo Philosophus, the father of 
Constantino VII., who sent the Armenian Melias with- colonies 

" John Tzimisces transported the Paulician sectarians from the Ar- 
menian frontiers to Thrace, where tliey settled in the valleys of Mount 
Htemus. Their doctrines spread thence to Bulgaria and Italy, and they 
are supposed to have kindled the first spark of reformation among the 
£x>mbard8 and Albigenses in the twelfth century. Mosheim treats the 
Paulicians with severity; Gibbon has done them justice in the 54th 
chapter of his brilliant history. In spite of some mystical extravagan- 
cies, they were certainly a virtuous sect ; their scriptures were pure ; 
they condenmed the idolatry of the Eastern Church, and manfully de- 
nounced the errors and crimes maliciously imputed to them by the 
Greeks. 
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of shepherds and flocks to the rich pasture lands of Mount 
Taurus. The theme embraced the ancient Melitene, and part 
of Armenia Tertia. 

XIII. TiiEMA SELEUciiE — 0c/Aa ScXcvKcttt? — southcast, was 
formed of the an6ient Cilicia and Isauria, on the Gulf of Issos, 
opposite to Cyprus. A border-count — KXeurovpdpxqs — com- 
manded here a colony of stout Bulgarians, who were settled 
on Mount Amanus, to defend the important defiles, and op- 
pose the forays of the Saracens from the Euphrates. The 
memory of these colonists is still preserved in the mod- 
ern name of the Cilician pass — Bolghar-Dagh. Leo VI. 
formed this thema, and made Seleukia, on the coast, its me- 
tropolis. Tarsos, AphralisiaSj Dalisandros, La74zados, 
Ad ana, and other cities, enjoyed a splendid climate and a 
fertile soil, but were much exposed to the piratical landings of 
the Mohammedans. 

267. XIV. Thema Cibyrr.eotarum — 0€fia KiPvppauoTiov 
— west of the former, ran along the whole southern coast of 
Asia Minor, westward to Miletos on the -^gean. Protected 
by the snow-capped ridge of Mount Taurus on the north, it was 
the most smiling and cultivated portion of Asia Minor, with a 
great number of cities. It took its name from the small and 
poor town of Kibyrrha, as if in mockery, says Constantino. 
Mylassa, Halikarnassos, Xanthos, Telmissos, Patara, Atta- 
Icia, Perge, Side, Sclgc, and many others. Rhodes, and the 
smaller islands, Kos, Kalymna, Nisyros, and Tclos, belonged 
likewise to this thema. The Saracens had invaded Rhodes in 
651. The colossal statue of Phoebus Apollo, one of th^ seven 
wonders of the ancient world which adorned the entrance of 
the great port, had long ago been overthrown by an earthquake, 
but its massy trunk and heaps of fragments were still scattered 
about the mouth of the harbor, where they were gathered by 
the greedy children of the desert, and sold to a Jewish mer- 
chant from Edcssa. The money-man got them shipped over to 
the continent, and the precious brass was then loaded on eight 
hundred camels, and carried away into Mesopotamia. 

XV. Thema or Pr^efectura Cvpri — ©c/ta KvTrpov — the 
beautiful island of that name, which was governed by a consu- 
lar — Kov(roXapto9. The metropolis was Konstantia, on the 
eastern coast. Kition, Amathus, Pa2)hos, Leukosia, Trimy- 
thos, the birthphice of Saint Spyridon, and other towns, were 
still flourishing. The Saracens having invaded Cyprus in 805, 
under Haroun-ar-Raschid, were expelled again by Leo the 
Armenian in 816; but they yearned after that terrestrial par- 
adise, and soon obtained possession of the island again. To 
the great regret of Constantino, " the infidel Hagareans^' still 
occupied Cyprus in his day (950), but in 964, the brilliant 
Nicephorus Phocas finally recovered that gem of the eastern 
empire. 

268. XVI. Thema Sami iNSULiE — 0c/ia 2afu>v— consisted 
not only of that large island, whose city was the metropolis of 
the theme, but it extended along the Ionian coast from Jassos 
northward to the Adramyttian Gulf, with the beautiful cities 
E])hesos, Smyrna, Magnesia, Miletos, Traiies, Pergamon, 
Lebedos, and others. Its governor commanded the Thracian 
cavalry, which, on account of their quarters in that theme, 
were divided into the Ephcsian and Adramyttian squadrons ; 
the islands of the coast, such as Patmos and Ikaros, belonged 
likewise to the Samian theme. 

XVII. Thema ^geum Pelagus— ©c/ta AtyaTor IlcXayo? 
— embraced all the islands of the .^gean, the Cyclades, and 
Sporades, together with the coast land of Troy, all along the 
Hellespont and Propontis, as far as the rivers Rhyndakos and 
Daskylion, north of Mount Olympus. Cities on the mainland 
were Assos, llion, Dardanos, Ahydos, Lampsakos, Parion, 
Kyzikos, and the large island Prokonnesos on the Pro- 
pontis. 

10 



Until the times of the crusades, we hear little about the 
inhabitants of the beautiful islands of the ^gean — Atyawwrc- 
XayiTcu — as the Greeks call them ; they suffered severely from 
the piratical expeditions of the Saracens. Earlier, they were 
fanatic image worshippers, and when Leo the Isaurian con- 
demned the idolatry of the images, and ordered the churches 
in Constantinople and all the empire to be cleansed from that 
abomination, the fire of rebellion spread from Athens through- 
out the .^gean ; the Greek islanders, arming a fleet, sailed to 
the Bosphorus under the command of Stephanos and Agelli- 
anos, with the intention to depose the iconoclastic emperor and 
raise the pious prophet Kosmas to the throne. But all their 
blustering terminated with their total defeat before the city ; 
their fleet was burnt with the Greek fire ; their fanatic leaders 
were captured, and suffered capital punishment. 

XVIII. Eparchia Cret.e — *EirapxCa Kfyqrqs, This fer- 
tile and important isle is not mentioned by Constantino, because 
it was still in possession of the Saracens. During the period 
of their early enthusiasm, some daring bands of Spanish Arabs 
landed in open barks on the island, and after the most heroical 
exploits they succeeded, in 823, in subduing the Christian popu- 
lation, and the large island, in sight of the whole Greek em- 
pire. Crete became entirely Mohammedan, and it was not 
until the downfall of the creed and the virtue of the Arabs, 
that Nicephorus Phocas, in a brilliant campaign, a. d. 961, 
captured Candia and the other cities, subdued the island, and 
forced the Mohammedan population to accept baptism. 



B. — Themes of the Byzantine Empire in Europe. 

269. I. Thema Thracium — 0c/xa ©poxGov — embraced the 
greater portion of ancient Thrace, and reached northward to 
Mount Hsemus, at that time the frontier-line of the weakened 
empire. The country beyond the range toward the Danube 
was inhabited by Mavro-Bulgari, or Black Bulgarians, who 
were reduced to subjection in 971, by the arms of John 
Tzimisces. Westward, the theme did not extend beyond 
Mount Despotos and the river Strymon. Thrace was a fertile 
and beautiful region, but it had been sadly de^^tatcd during 
the Bulgarian wars, and was already inhabited by a mixed 
SclavoGrecian population. It was subdivided into five Epar- 
ciujE : I. Europe, on the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and Pro- 
pontis, with the cities Arkadiopolis, Herakleia, and Kallipolis, 
on the Thracian Chersonese. Constantinople, the Imperial 
capital, had its own government. II. Rhodope, west of 
Europe, in the mining district of Mount Pangkaion; cities 
were Phiiippoi, Trajanopolis, Ainos, Serrai, Parthikopolis, 
and others. III. Hjbmimontis, on the north, at the base of 
the mountains, with Adrianopolis and Anchialos. IV. Thra- 
KiA, northwest, in the interior, with Philippopolis, Beroe, and 
says Constantino, the islands of Thasos, Samothrake, and Im- 
bros, V. Mysia, by which the imperial geographer under- 
stands the lately conquered Bulgaria — the ancient Moesia, 
north of Mount Hsemus, which had been transformed into the 
fifth eparchy of Thrace, with the cities Tomis and Constan- 
tiana on the Pontus; Dionysqpolis, Kapidaba, Istros, and 
others, in the valley of the Danube. The frontier districts 
were governed by strategoi, and the others by consulars. 

II. Thema Macedonia. — 0c/ia Ma#cc8ovia9 — was inhabited 
by a great number of different Sclavonian tribes formerly un- 
der the sceptre of the Bulgarian kings ; but after their defeat 
in 97 1 rendering homage to the Byzantine emperor. The more 
numerous tribes were the Burdariotca in the upper regions of 
Mount Scardus, Belegezita, and Sagudatm, in the plains of 
Macedonia, which already began to be called Blachia. More 
east, on the Strymon, sat another Sclavonic tribe, the Drugu- 
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bitcB ; Byzantine officials were placed in the districts, but their 
power was nought ; yet the vain and tasteless Emperor gives 
a pompous description of ancient Macedonia with her Philip 
and Alexander, but does not say a single syllable about the 
condition of that unhappy country during his own reign. The 
Thema was divided into three eparchiae : 

I. Consular Makedonia on the east, with Edessa^ Pella, 
KeUe^ ApoUonia^ Ithapolis ^ VLud Amphipolis. II. Hegemonic 
Makedonia, commanded by a military officer — r/yc/xwj^ — ^with 
the cities Stoloi^ Pelagonia^ Harmonia^ and Zapara, III. 
Thessalia, with the metropolis Neai Patrai, (Hypata), in the 
valley of the Sperchios, and the cities Larissa on the Peneus, 
TVikCy Pharsalos and Kaisareia. Dcmetrias^ on the Pa- 
gasetic Gulf, was a populous and flourishing commercial 
town in a. d. 896, when it was surprised, besieged, and 
captured by a Saracenic army, that slaughtered its inhab- 
itants, and carried off its wealth, leaving nothing behind but 
smoking ruins and mouldering corpses. Lamia, on Mount 
Othrys, opposite to Thermopylae; Gomphi, and the islands 
.Skiathos, Pepar ethos, and Skepila (Skopelos). 

III. Thema Strymonis — 0c/xa Srpvftovos — in the upper 
valley of that river, beneath the highest peaks of Mount Scar- 
dus (35), was entirely occupied by Sclavonian hordes, and 
governed by a border count, or Klisuriarch. 

IV. Thema Thessalonice — 0€/xa ©co-p-oXovixTy — was cir- 
cumscribed to the Chalkidian Chersonese. Its metropolis was 
Thessalonike (Saloniki), on the Thermaic Gulf, the richest 
and most commercial city of the empire during the ninth cen- 
tury; but in 904 it was attacked by a numerous army of 
Arabs who carried the city by storm, and after having plunder- 
ed it of its wealth, brought thousands of its unhappy citizens 
away for the slave markets of the East. Other towns in the 
peninsula were the celebrated Olynthos, Kassandreia, and 
Stageira, The magnificent promontory Hagion Oros (Athos), 
called the Sacred Mount, on account of the many monasteries 
splendidly situated on the slopes of the mountain. There thou- 
sands of monks and hermits were occupied in copying Greek 
manuscripts, and painting those Byzantine images that caused 
the violent religious commotions during the eighth century. 

V. Thema Hellas — ^©c^ta "^AAas — embraced the ancient 
provinces, Atlica, Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris, as far as the de- 
file of the Thermopyla3, at the base of Mount Oeta ; farther 
iBtolia and Acarnania, north to the Ambracian Gulf, and the 
islands Euboea and -^gina. Constantine gives Hellas seventy- 
nine cities, forty of which, however, seem to have belonged to 
the Peloponnesian theme. The only cities 'he mentions are, 
Skarphia, Eleusis, Daulion, Chaironcia, Naupaktos, Delphi, 
Amphissa, and Chalkis, on Eubooa. 

VI. Thema Peloponnesus — 0e/jta ncXoTrovnyo-os — with the 
metropolis Korinthos ; among its forty cities were Sikyon, 
Argos, and Lakedaimonia (Sparta). The greater part of the 
interior of the peninsula was inhabited by Sclavonians, who, in 
860, during the reign of Michael III., had been brought back 
to the allegiance of the Emperor (196). The only larger district 
that remained in the possession of the Greeks was the moun- 
tainous region of Mount Taygetos — the present Mani or 
MaFna. In that retired comer of Lakonia, a small remnant of 
the Greek race survived, living in a state of isolation, poverty, 
and barbarism. So completely had they been separated from 
all connection with the rest of the nation, and secluded from 
the infiuenoe of the Greek Church, that the rural population 
around the fortress of Maina, on the western promontory of 
Tainaron, had remained pagans until the reign of Basil ius I., 
the Macedonian, a. d. 861-886, when the Greek monks attend- 
ed to their conversion. " These mountaineers are not Sclavo- 
nians," says Constantine, "but descendants of the ancient 
Hellenes, who had sought refuge on the promontory, where they 



live in a barren region, difficult of access, without water, and 
producing nothing but olive trees."** In the time of the im- 
perial historian, these Maniates paid to the royal treasury an 
annual tribute of four hundred gold Byzants. The Greeks 
likewise occupied the cities on the coast. The general who com- 
manded the theme resided in Korinth ; Patrce was a thriving 
city, which had gallantly beaten back an attack made in 807 
by the forces of the Sclavonian hordes in the interior, united 
with a Sarcenic fleet, cutting off all communication between the 
peninsula and continental Greece. The beautiful plains of 
Elis and Messenia, the table-lands of Arkadia, with the large 
Sclavonic settlements at Nikli and Veligosti, and the deep val- 
ley of Lakonia, remained for centuries in the possession of 
Sclavini, Melingi, Ezeritae, and other tribes. We shall find 
them there again two centuries later at the invasion of the 
Frank crusaders in 1205. And yet the Greek race has sur- 
vived all these disasters ; it has impressed its own powerful 
nationality on the barbarians who, numerous as they were, 
yielded to the higher genius of the Hellenes ; and while, during 
the Middle Ages, the complete fusion of the Roman and Ger- 
manic races was effected in western Europe, the small Greek na- 
tion withstood the shock of the millions of Sclavonians who 
oppressed them, and preserved their religion, language, and 
nationality. But they naturally enough adopted some Sclavo- 
nic expressions, and terms in their language, and some ot 
their customs and peculiarities. We therefore find a re- 
markable resemblance in the dress, habits, and even super- 
stitions among the Greco-Slavic tribes of modem Turkey. The 
Walla'thian and Servian are the herdsmen of the hill; the Bulga- 
rian, the ploughman of the plain ; the Albanian, the klepht and 
warrior of the mountain ; and the Greek, the merchant, me- 
chanic, and mariner of the coast and the island. The mild and 
spirited Wlach, the robust and laborious Bulgarian, the idle and 
fanciful Servian, the crafty and haughty Arnaut, the brilliant, 
ingenious, and bustling Greek — all mix together in their daily 
intercourse like countrymen and brethren ; as co-religionists, 
they all alike hate and despise the stupid Turk. The same 
hope of independence and resurrection pervades them all, and 
if they did not succeed in uniting their noble exertions for 
liberty, it was the Russian giant who opposed a union so de- 
trimental to his own ambitious views in the Levant. 

270. VII. Thema CEPHALLENiiE — 0c^a Kc^KiAAiji/ta? — em- 
braced the Ionian islands, Kephalleiiia, Kerkyra (Corfu), Za- 
kynthos (Zante), Leukas (Santa ^lfi\M2),Ithaka,Kythera (Ce- 
rigo), and others smaller. 

VIII. Thema Nicopolis — 0€/ia NtKOTroXts — consisted of 
the ancient Epirus from the Ambracian Gulf northward to 
Apollonia on the river Aous (Laos) ; it had twelve cities, of 
which NiKOPOLis was the metropolis, and it was governed by 
a general. 

IX. Thema Dyrrachium — ©c/ia Avppaxtov — was called 
New Epirus, and consisted nominally of the ancient Dacia, 
Dardania, and part of Illyria, with the metropolis Dyrrachium, 
the ancient Epidamnus. But only the southern part of the 
province belonged to the Byzantine Empire. The Servians 

"* *lariov Bri ol rod xdirrpov Matmns oiic^Topf j oCk tlcrh iixh t^j ytytas rStit 
irpopf/ntfvrvy ^K\d$Wt iX\* ix rSev xa\euortpwy "Pwfkoivy ol koX fi4xpt rod 
yvy vaph, r&y ivroviuy "EWriytt irpofffKyoptloyroi hik rh iv tois wpoiraXaio7t 
Xpyt'yois fl^ooXoXirpas ttycu koI irpoffKvyririis ruy 9li<&Kuy Kork rovs voAcu- 
ohs'^EWriuas. Constant Porphyr. de administ imper. cap. L. Bonnae, 1840, 
page 224. This interesting passage gives us full evidence that the 
present Maniata (Mainotts), are the descendants of the ancient Lakonians, 
and nut Sclavonians, as has been stated by Chateaubriand and other su- 
perficial writers. See, moreover, Zinkeisen, vol. IL pages 769-771. 
Constantine confounds, however, the eastern promontory MaUa with 
the western Tainaron, on which the castle of Maina is situated ; but 
this makes no difference as to the main historical fact, and the infer- 
ences drawi from it 
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and Croats occupied the whole couutry north of the Drinus, and 
the Bulgarians were settled in the interior. 

X. Thema SiciLLE — (s>€fia ItLKtkCaq — had been conquered 
by the Aglabid warriors from Africa during the years 826-88 
(259), and was still in the possession of the Arab emirs. 

XI. TiiEMA LoNGOBARDiiG — ©c/ta Aoyyoj3ap8ias — consisted 
of the last remnants of the Greek possessions in lower Italy. 
This theme embraced nominally four distinct parts, which 
were separated by the almost independent Lombard duchy of 
Benevcntum, and the Arabic settlements on the Gulf of Ta- 
rentum. I. Longobardia, on the southeastern coast, extended 
from the river Aufidus (Ofanto), to the promontory of Otranto, 
and comprised the two provinces of Capitanata — KaTreravarov 
— and Basiiicata — iirapxia BaxriXucrj — both east of Mount 
Apeunine. Bakium (Bari), a strongly fortified city on the 
coast, was the metropolis of the theme, and the residence' of 
the Byzantine governor — KaTCTravw. Bru7idusium (Brundisi), 
Hydruntum (Otranto), Kallipolis (Gallipoli), and Tarcntum 
(Taranto), w^ere important cities, with excellent ports, in con- 
stant communication with Constantinople. Basantdlum (Ba- 
santello), west of Tarentum, on the small river Baseutius, 
where the emperor, Otho II., in 982, suffered a signal defeat 
from the united Greeks and Arabs. The imperial troops 
rushed with the greatest impetuosity upon the Greeks, who 
fell back in good order, and allured the headlong German 
knights into an ambuscade of the Arabs, hitherto concealed 
behind the mountains. The heavy-armed Germans were 
speedily surrounded on every side by innumerable hordes of 
those swift horsemen. They were scattered and cut to pieces ; 
the emperor galloped to the shore, and plunging into the sea, 
mounted as he was on his trusty steed, swam towards a Greek 
vessel. The greedy crew supposing the imperial fugitive to 
be a distinguished knight, sailed to the city of Rossano, the 
German head-quarters, in order to receive the proffered ran- 
som. But the youthful German hero, springing boldly from 
the ship, swam ashore, to the amazement of the Greeks, and 
after safely reaching land, he entered the city, and was there 
joyfully received by his queen and retinue, 13th July, 982. 

II. Calabria, on the southwestern peninsula, opposite to Si- 
cily, with the cities Roscianum (Rossano), Squillatium (Squil- 
lace), on the gulf of that name (130). Regium (Reggio), 
and Bisiniaiium^ in the interior. The Saracens had taken 
Brundusium and Bariy and driven the Greeks into Mount 
Apennine ; but by a great effort under the Emperor, Basilius I., 
and with the co-operation of Louis II. and his Franks, the inva- 
ders were defeated and expelled in 868, and the Greek catapans 
ruled the province until Robert Guiscard and his Normans, after 
the brilliant conquest of all lower Italy in the year 1071, be- 
sieged and took Bari, the last possession of the Greeks in Italy. 

III. DucATUs Neapolis — The duchy of Naples, with the 
flourishing cities, Neapolis (Naples), the metropolis, Surrentum 
Sorrento), Nuceria (Nocera), and AmcUphis (Amalfi, Malfa). 
Naples, with its elective duke, who often was a bishop, its 
consuls, nobility, and popular assembly, had already become 
an independent republic, and stood only in distant relations to 
the Byzantine empire. Amalfi, consisting of the city of 
Amalfi, and quite a number of populous boroughs and castles, 
in strong and beautiful positions on the Gulf of Salerno, was 
then one of the most wealthy and enterprising maritime re- 
publics of Italy. The Amalfians, under their native dukes, 
made commercial treaties with the Saracens, who respected 
their flag : they occupied all the smaller islands in the Gulf of 
Naples, their merchant vessels visited the distant coasts of the 
East, whence they brought the Indian products to the ports 
of France and Spain. They were the rivals of the Venetians, 
and the pride of Italy, until their disastrous war with Pisa, 
and the capture and destruction of their city in the year 1137. 



IV. DucATus Cajet-e, the duchy of Gaeta, on its strong- 
ly fortified promontory, north of Naples, recognized the sove- 
reignty of the Byzantine emperor, but enjoyed a republican 
government, like the neighboring cities of Naples and 
Amalfi. 

XII. Thema Chersonis — 0€/xa Xcpo-cjvos — the twenty- 
ninth, and the last of the themes, composed the western part of 
the Taurian Chersonese (Crimea), and the opposite coast of the 
mainland, to the mouth of the Dnieper. The only cities in 
possession of the Greeks were Cherson and Bosporus^ im- 
portant on account of the commerce * on the Don, Volga, 
and the Caspian. Some few wrecks of the great Chaza- 
ric nation were still settled in the eastern part of Crimea; 
but the northern shores of the Black Sea, westward to the 
Danube, formed then the Chanate of the horrible Petcheneges, 
who gave so great an anxiety to the Greek emperors, dur- 
ing the later period of the tenth century. 

271. DucATUS Beneventi — The Lombard duchy of Bene- 
vento, embracing the interior provinces of Lower Italy — had 
been divided into the principalities of Benevcnto and Salerno^ 
and the county of Capueij under different dynasties of Lom- 
bard dukes, almost incessantly fighting against one another, 
but always recognizing the sovereignty cither of the German 
emperor, when he was approaching at the head of his army, or 
of the Byzantine empire, when her catapan had received re- 
inforcements from the East, and defeated the Saracens. 
These fluctuating politics continued until Duke Pandulph, Iron- 
Head, in 974, succeeded in uniting the entire duchy, and by 
his alliance with the Greeks, was enabled to defend himself 
against the invasions of the Sicilian emirs. 

272. DucATUs Veneti/E — the duchy of Venice, together 
with the peninsula of Istria, and all the islands on the Dalma- 
tian coast, belonged likewise nominally to the Eastern Em- 
pire ; but tlie homage rendered by the doges, or dukes, con- 
sisted more'* in some public ceremony than in any subjection 
to the imperial governor of the Italian provinces. Venice had 
maintained her independence under the administration of her 
tribunes, named by an assembly of the people in each of the 
separate isles. Yet powerful families began to influence the 
elections ; jealousies arose in the small communities of the 
islands ; the tribunes themselves disagreed. To put an end 
to these factions, the citizens of every island met in a single 
assembly at Heraclea, in 697, and elected a chief of maritime 
Venice, whom they, in imitation of the Greeks called Dux — 
doge — or duke, and who waa considered as the lieutenant of 
the emperor of Constantinople. During the Lombardic wars 
in Italy, thousands of refugees found an asylum in the islands 
of the young republic. She began to extend her commerce 
and political importance. Pepin, king of Italy (187), attacked 
her with a large army in 809 ; and the Emperor Constantine 
gives a pleasant account of the awkward position of Pepin, 
who attempted in vain to invade the isles with his cavalry, by 
throwing beams across the narrow inlet of Madamaucum 
(Malamocco). Attacked on all sides by the Venetians from 
their ships, the son of Charlemagne was obliged to retire dis- 
gracefully, to the mainland, after a heavy loss.'* The Vene- 
tians then made choice of the largest island, the Riva Alta 
— Rialto — in the centre of the Lagoons, where they had se- 

*® Genoa and Pisa preserved their relation? with Constantinople, 
after they had heen occupied by the Lomhards. They sent every year 
a pallium^ or silken banner to the emperor?, in Constantinople, which 
was considered as a sort of tribute. Venice, Gaeta, Naples and Amalfi, 
advanced more openly to independence. 

•* Constantini Porphjrr. de AdminUtrando Imp. cap. xxviiL, p. 124^ 
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cured their families and wealth, and there they built the city 
of Venice, the capital of their republic. Some years later, 
they transported thither from Alexandria, in Egypt, the body 
of Saint Mark, the Evangelist, whom they chose patron of 
their state. His winged lion figured in their arms ; and under 
his victorious banner they afterwards raised their great colo- 
nial empire of the East. Thus strengthened by devotion and 
union, the bold Venetians, in 997, set sail for the Dalmatian 
islands, where they were received with open arms by the 
Christian population. With their aid, they defeated the bar- 
barous Croatian hordes who dared to descend on the coast, 
and the still more troublesome pirates of Narenta (260). 
Istria, and all the Dalmatian islands hoisted the banner of 
Saint Mark ; they received their governors and judges from 
Venice,- whose doge from that year — 997 — took the title of 
Dux Venetijs et Dalmatic. 

273. Such was the political and military organization of the 
Byzantine Empire, from the sixth to the thirteenth century, 
when the storms of the crusades swept away the empire and its 
institutions. Many of its provinces were then entirely lost ; 
others were, together with the capital, reconquered by the Pa- 
Iseologi (1261), but the old divisions could not be renewed in 
a state which thenceforth was circumscribed almost to the 
walls and environs of Constantinople. With all the defi- 
ciencies of its government, Byzantium was still the best or- 
ganized state of mediaeval Europe. No state ever possessed 
such a long succession of able rulers, and of brave and skilful 
generals, competent to direct all branches of the administra- 
tion, and to beat back the attacks of foreign invaders, as the 
Eastern Empire. The talents of the emperors, as well as the 
systematic order of the administration, held together their ex- 
tensive dominions long after the tendencies of mediaeval socie- 
ty had urged the different nationalities to separate. In Con- 
stantinople it was a constant object of the imperial attention to 
prevent too great an accumulation of power in the hands of 
any single official ; and yet it was absolutely necessary to in- 
trust the generals and provincial governors with extensive au- 
thority, for they were called upon incessantly to resist the 
barbarian invaders, and to quell internal insurrections. Never 
did sovereigns perform their complicated duties with such pro- 
found ability and perseverance as the Byzantine monarchs. 
No mayors of the palace ever circumscribed their power ; no 
pope ever made them bow down in the dust ; nor were they re- 
duced to become the puppets of their mercenaries, like the caliphs 
of Bagdad.*' A vivid and interesting picture of Byzantine po- 
litics and masterly statesmanship, we shall see exhibited by 
the emperors of the Comnenian dynasty during the following 
period of the crusades. 

The Greek empire afforded during this period an asylum 
to the remains of literature and culture, preserved from the 
ages of antiquity, which were destined to afford abundant 
sources of investigation and research for the learned in after 
times. Csdsar Bardas, the brother of Theodora, kept the 
state in excellent order during the reign of his unworthy ne- 
phew, Michael III. (856-866), and raised t'hotius, a prelate 
of eminent talents and profound learning, to the patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Basilius I. began the revisal of the Jus- 
tinian Code, which his son Leo VI. Philosophus, completed in 
the Basilica — ^ cfi/Kovra/Si/SXo? twv BaaiXuctav, Leo wrote an 
important work on Byzantine military science — ra roKTiKd — 
and his son, Constantino VII. Porphyrogenitus, entirely de- 
voted to the works of classical antiquity, and the study of the 
constitution and political relations of the empire, has left us 

** See for intcrestbg details, chap. lUL in Gibbon : compare Zink- 
eisen and Finlay in their works on medinval Greece, previously men- 
tioned. 



those valuable writings, from which we have gathered these 
pages on the Byzantine Geography of the tenth century. 



THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD IN ASIA AND 
AFRICA: 

ITS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY DURING THE TENTH CEN- 
TURY, UNTIL THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE OF 
THE SELDJUKLAN TURKS. A. D. 809-1028. 

A. — The Caliphate of the Abbasids in Bagdad. 
A. D. 809-1258. 

274. Dismemberment of the Arabun Empire. — The 
vast extent of countries which the first caliphs had united by 
the Koran and the scimitar of Mohammed, received no regular 
interior organization. The victorious Saracens permitted the 
vanquished nations to remain mostly in the same condition as 
they found them at the time of the conquest. They urged 
them to accept Islamism, but treated them generally with reli- 
gious tolerance. 

The caliphs considered themselves as the lord possessors 
of the soil. Extensive tracts of land were reserved for their 
domains; others were distributed among the Moslem con- 
querors, who paid only the t«nth part of the produce — aschr — 
while the native population were taxed with the fifth, and even the 
third part of theirs for the lands they were suffered to retain. 
The Christian and Jewish inhabitants paid besides an onerous 
income tax — ta ^adil — and the degrading poll-tax — charatch. 
The revenues were in part leased out to the highest bid- 
der ; and the poor subjects became thus exposed to the ava- 
rice, and the arbitrary extortions of the tax-gatherers. Abd- 
el-Melek established the mint in the city of Wdsit, on the 
Tigris, near Kufah (207), where gold-dinars — and silver- 
dirr/tems — ^were coined (222). under the direction of the 
Jews, who were there quite in their own element. The Moslemin 
were exempted from all personal exactions, except military 
service. At their first appearance on the outskirts of the de- 
sert, the Arabs had astonished the world as much by the 
squalid aspect of their Bedouin hordes, -as by the rapidity of 
their movements. Their cavalry was excellent; their foot, 
too, was numerous, and rode on camels during the march. 
The incredible activity of such an army, no less than their re- 
ligious fanaticism, opened them the path to continual victory 
and conquest. A century later, we find the Saracens admira- 
bly armed with those flexible coats of mail, and peaked hel- 
mets, which the crusaders afterwards considered as superior 
to their own armature of Italian or French workmanship. The 
Saracenic scimitars, bucklers, and lances, were as well tempered 
as they were beautiful ; and nowhere in the world could sword 
blades be brought to such a perfection of temper as among the 
Sar^ens, in Toledo, Damascus, or Persia. But after the 
conquest, the Arabs neglected their tactics. Their principal 
strength consisted only in cavalry and archers ; their battle 
array was formed of large squares, in double lines, of which the 
archers occupied the first, and the horse the second ; the nu- 
merous herds of cattle which they carried along with them, ren- 
dered their stay at one place impossible, and they were there- 
fore in continual movement. 

The splendor of the rapid conquest could not destroy the 
seeds of decay which the faith, ideas, and manners of the 
Arabs had sown in the lands under their dominion. The reli- 
gious enthusiasm which had been so powerful an instrument of 
conquest, became a source 9f disorder when the victory was 
won. The same fanaticism and ambition which had built up 
the empire, were soon to destroy it again. Even under the 
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reign of Aaron the Just — HarounarRaschid — the happiest 
in the annals of the caliphate, rebellions had commenced in the 
West (214, 215), which showed the real weakness of so ex- 
tensive a dominion, intrusted to the fidelity and devotion of 
military governors. Haroun was the last Emir al Mumenim^ 
who performed in person the pilgrimage to the sacred cities, 
where Islamism had taken its rise. His successors, for the most 
part shut up and inaccessible in their palaces, were living sur- 
rounded by women and literary men, indifferent to the politi- 
cal affairs of their empire, which fell under the power of their 
viziers and court-favorites. Haroun, like Charlemagne, his 
contemporary, divided his realm between his sons in such a man- 
ner, that the oldest, Mohammed II. al- Amin, should possess the 
dignity of Caliph over the whole empire; while his younger bro- 
ther, Al-Mamun, obtained the government over the provinces 
of the east, IraUy Kermariy Khorasan^ Tabaristariy and the 
rest, as far as the frontiers of India — and his youngest brother, 
Mohammed III. Motassem was endowed with the provinces in 
the north, Armenia^ Georgia^ and Caucasus^ both with extensive 
powers; yet as under-kings^ who were to obey the orders 
of the Caliph. Civil wars between the brothers immediately 
began to shake the empire ; and a few years later, with Mo- 
hammed III. Motassem, the eighth caliph of the Ab- 
basid family, the glory of that dynasty, and of the Arabic na- 
tion, expired for ever. The Saracens having spread through- 
out the splendid countries they had conquered, began to turn 
their attention to the quiet occupations of agriculture, com- 
merce, and literature. " The courage of the South," says 
Gibbon, " is the artificial fruit of discipline and prejudice ; 
the active power of enthusiasm had decayed, and the merce- 
nary forces of the caliphs were recruited in those climates of 
the north, of which valor is the hardy and spontaneous pro- 
duction." Motassem formed an army of fifty thousand Turks, 
from the warlike race of Tartars who lived beyond the Oxus 
and laxartcs. With their powerful aid, he succeeded in 
quelling the rebellions which had sprung up around him, yet 
the weakness of a throne founded on opinion, and supported by 
foreign arms, was soon discovered by the proud Emirs who 
commanded the body-guard. The Turks stood in arms around 
the throne of their benefactor, and their chiefs usurped the 
dominion of the palace and the provinces. Their licentious 
conduct provoked the public indignation, and the hostilities 
between the Arab population knd the Turkish guards in- 
duced the Caliph to retire from Bagdad, and establish his 
own residence, and the camp of his barbaric favorites, at 
Asker-el-Serramenra (207), on the Tigris, about twelve 
miles above the City of Peace. Yet new revolutions broke 
out among the walis of the east ; new heresies sprung up in 
the south, while Bagdad herself, became the scene of the most 
terrible convulsions. 

Five caliphs perished by assassination in the course of twenty- 
five years (846-870), and at the end of the ninth century a 
general insurrection of the Arabs of the desert — the Kara- 
mathians — gave the last blow to the authority of the Abbasid 
caliphs. Surrounded by rebellious lieutenants, fanatic here- 
tics, and arrogant mercenaries, the unhappy Ahmed IV. 
Rhadi, in 940, placed his tottering throne under the protection 
of a more energetic authority, and conferred upon the valiant 
Mohammed Abu-Bekr-Ebn-Raik the dignity of an Emiral- 
Omrah or Emir of the Emirs. This important office embraced 
all the military and executive power as the mayordom of the 
palace among the Franks (118). The chief emir, whose name 
was inserted in the public prayers, obscured entirely the repu- 
tation of the caliphs. He was thus stripped of all his political 
influence, and nothing was left him but an empty religious 
supremacy as Kpe^isioned high-priest of the mosque. Thus 
firom the year 940 the caliphs disappear as political chiefs ; and 



the different leaders of influential families now begin the contest 
about the dignity of i\iQ emirate (154). Mighty dynasties had 
in the mean time arisen throughout the broad lands of the Ab- 
basid empire, whose frontiers soon became circumscribed within 
the walls of the city of Bagdad. The powerful chief of the 
Buids, Emed ed-Daula (pillar of the empire), secured the dig- 
nity in his family ; but during the quarrel of the mock caliph, 
Abdallah V. Kaim-Beamrillah (watching the will of God), with 
his great emir, Malek-al-Rahim (compassionate prince), in 1035, 
the former called to his assistance the Seldjukian chief, Togrul 
Bei, who, at the head of his Turkomans, destroyed the dynasty 
of the Buids, and, as Turkish sultan, soon swept away all the 
countries west of the Euphrates. A new and terrible power 
thus arose in the East, that of the Seldjukian Turks ; yet the 
poor Abbasid caliphs of Bagdad breathed more freely ; the 
conquering sultans cared little about the domestic administra- 
tion, the pomp and prayers in Bagdad ; and the spiritual com- 
manders of the faithful were now relieved from the igno- 
minious vexations to which they had been exposed by the pre- 
sence of their own arrogant servants, the Buids. Thus the 
Abbasids, succeeding from father to son, lingered on obscurely 
in seraglio and mosque, during the eventful period of the 
crusades on the shores of Syria, until the Mongolic invasion of 
Hulagu in 1258, buried the last miserable caliph, Abdallah 
Mostassera Billah (guiltless through God), under the smoking 
ruins of his capital. 

B. — Mohammedan Dynasties in Central Asia. 

275. I. The TAnERiTES--8 13-872. Smaller dynasties 
arose early in the fertile Mawar-al-Nahr, beyond the Oxus 
(212), Sedjestan, so rich by her mines of gold ore, and in 
Khorasan. The founders of these dynasties pretended to be de- 
scendants of the Sassanid kings of old, and they obtained a great 
influence on the inhabitants who continued to speak some dia- 
lect of the Persian language, and still secretly adhered to the 
fire-worship of the Magi. Thus Taher, a brave general of Al- 
Mamun, the second son of Haroun ar-Raschid, who had defeat- 
ed the older brother, the caliph, Mohammed al-Amin, received 
as a reward for his services, the hereditary government of 
Khorasan. There he made himself independent of Bagdad, 
and his sons ruled in Nischabuhr till the year 872. 

II. The SoFFARiDS— 908. Yacub-Ben-Leith, the son of 
a coppersmith — soffars^* — a notorious robber captain, increas- 
ed his victorious bands, and occupying Balkh in Tokharestan, 
and Cabul in Zabulistan (Afghanistan), captured the last 
prince of the Taherite dynasty, Mohammed, in 872, and 
marched directly against Bagdad at the head of a large army. 
Death surprised him on the road, and his brother Amru suc- 
ceeded to the government, but was overthrown in 900 by the 
Samanids. His nephew, Taher, who was elected chief by the 
leaders of the nation, perished in 90S, and with him the family 
of the Soffarids. The Arabian language and literature ex- 
tended rapidly throughout the East. At Nischabuhr, there 
were flourishing schools and colleges, where celebrated editions 
of the Koran were published. 

III. The Samanius — 1004. Samans was a wealthy chief 
of Khorasan. His son Ismael, the governor of Mawr-al-Nahi^ 
made himself independent ; and after his victory over the Sof 
farids, he obtained the title of Padisha. The dynasty resided 
in Bokfuira ; they soon lost their energy and virtue among the 
delights of the harem ; they left the direction of the state 
affairs in the hands of their Emiral- Omrah; and the tenth 

•* The descendants of Yacub were therefore called SofTarids. 
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prince, Montasser, perished in 1004 under the sabres of the 
advancing Turks. 

IV. The Ghasnavids — 1 184. — A young Turk, Sebec-The- 
gin, in Ghasna in Zabulistan, was raised to the throne in 977, 
and his son, Mohammed Yemin-ed-Daula (the support of the 
realm), penetrated into Hindostan^ took Kanodsche^ on the 
Djumna, and amassed an immense booty from the ancient and 
wealthy Indian temples. Great exertions were made to con- 
yert the Hindoos to the Mohammedan faith, and the whole 
splendid and highly civilized country, as far as the Ganges, re- 
mained under the sway of the flourishing dynasty of the 
Ghasnavids. But the Brahmins were watching the events in 
Ghasna; and when, in 1152, the Mohammedan princes were 
defeated in their homes by the Seldjuk Turks, the fanatical 
priests of Brahma called the Hindoos to arms, and drove the 
Arabs out of the country. Surrounded by enemies on all sides, 
the last Ghasnavid sultan, Bahram, fell, and was succeeded by 
the powerful and popular family of the Glwrids. The princes 
of the Ghasnavid dynasty were friends of art and literature, 
and the celebrated Persian poet, Ferdusi, the author of the 
admired epic poem, " The Kings" — Shahname — was an hon- 
ored guest at the court. 

V. The Ghorids — 1212. — In the GAor, that is, the plain 
or southwestern lowlands of Balkh, some vassals of the Ghas- 
navids had become popular as supposed descendants of the 
Sassanid kings of Persia. Bahram, the Ghasnavid, resolved 
their destruction. But Hussein defeated him in a pitched battle, 
took and destroyed Ghasna, and raised a new empire on the 
ruins of the Ghasimvids. Seif-ed-Din crossed the Indus and 
captured Delhi. He conquered Khorasan, and ruled by the 
Koran and the sabre. The empire of the Ghorids consisted 
of Ghasna (Afghanistan), MuUan (Lahore), on the Indus, 
and Delhi (Hindostan Proper), on the Ganges ; but civil wars 
soon breaking out among his successors, the race of the Gho- 
rids expired with Mohammed III. ;•* the Ghorid governors in 
India made themselves independent, and the Khowaresmian 
swarms invaded and occupied their western possessions. 

276. VI. The Khowaresmids— 1231.— The southwestern 
portion of the ancient Turkistan or the vast region between the 
Caspian Sea, the Oxus, and the lake Aral, was called KJiow- 
aresm or Chorasmia (212). This country is in some places of 
an exuberant fertility, but encircled with deserts on all sides, 
and of difficult access. The eastern shores of the Caspian Sea 
present nothing but long gloomy chains of arid downs and 
rocks ; the plains at the base of the mountains, and the valleys 
through which the Ossa and other rivers flow toward the sea, 
seem condemned to aridity and solitude. The sea of Aral (sea 
of eagles) or lake of Khowaresm on the east, contains, like the 
Caspian, sturgeons and seals (193), though its waters have 
some saline impregnation. The shores of the lake are marshy, 
and an elevated ridge of dreary and rocky hills separates it 
from the Caspian. And yet was Khowaresm one of the most 
important regions of central Asia on account of its position be- 
tween the Oxus and those large inland seas. The great route 
of Indian and Persian commerce passed on the Oxus through 
Khowaresm to the Caspian, and thence by the Volga to Nov- 
gorod and the Baltic, and by the Don to Crimea, Constanti- 
nople, and the Mediterranean. Flourishing emporiums rose 

•* Mohammed fell beneath the daggers of the banditti of Lahore, the 
Oicker^ in 1212. The fanaticism of the Brahmins, who foi-med the 
priesthood and nobility of the Hindoos, frustrated all the attempts of 
the Mohammedan chiefs of the different dynasties to make Islamism the 
ruling religion in India ; nor did the Saracens ever succeed in intermix- 
ing with the native races ; the ancient divisions of castes prohibited the 
amalgamation. The Afghans became later the ruling nation in India. 



early in the dreary desert. Senfaya^ Taheria, Kliowaresniy 
Kiptshaky on the Oxus. Kurkendsh — Kor hatch — (Altur- 
gens), on the small lakes southwest of Aral, became the capi- 
tal and great emporium for the transport across the desert to 
the Caspian. Among the native tribes of Turkomans were the 
Seldjuk Turks, whose emirs early obtained a supremacy over 
the other hordes ; yet, during their conquests in western Asia, 
Kothb-ed-Din, the great Shah of Khowaresm, founded the 
dynasty of the celebrated KJwwaresmids in 1096, and extend- 
ed his conquests toward Buchara, Khorasan, Cabul, nay, even 
into the heart of Persia and Irak themselves. The Ghorids 
on the east mustered their Indian forces to avert the rising 
storm, but they were swept away, and the Khowaresm em- 
pire remained the most brilliant in central Asia by its com- 
merce, wealth, and military power, until the irruption of 
Genghis- Khan and his hundred thousand of Mongols in a. d. 
1219. After a most tremendous war, and the destruction of 
millions of men, the Khowaresmian power was annihilated by 
that savage conqueror. The good Shah, Mohammed, perished 
on his flight in a desert island of the Caspian Sea ; his valiant 
son, Djelal-ed-Din Mankbemi, one of the glorified heroes of 
Oriental poetry, surrounded by his faithful Khowaresmians, cut 
his way from the Indus to the Euphrates. Here he fell be- 
neath the dagger of a Kurd assassin ; but his warlike bands, 
pursuing rapidly their march to Palestine, prostrated Saracens 
and Mamlooks, Templars and Crusaders, burnt and destroyed 
Jerusalem and her sacred sepulchre in 1244, and carried their 
destroying arms to the frontiers of Egypt. There they dispers- 
ed ; their chiefs, as mercenary condoUieriy took service among 
the small princes of the Seldjukian Turks, on the Euphrates, 
and in Asia Minor, and the terrible name of Khowaresmian 
vanished from the page of history. They were devout Moham- 
medans ; their cavalry was unsurpassed ; and they cherished 
that peculiar affection for their steeds which is the general 
characteristic of all the nations of the steppes. 

277. VII. The Dilemids or Ziads—\OSO.—The lands 
south of the Caspian Sea, Mazanderan (Tabarestan) and 
Ghilany were, from remote antiquity, celebrated for their fer- 
tility and beauty, and the martial character of their inhabitants 
— the Mardi, Hyrcanians, and Parthians. The high mountain 
ridges of Caspius and Labuta^ on the south, protected them 
from the Arabian conquerors ; the fleeing Magi, as well as the 
persecuted Alite heretics, found a refuge on the secluded shores 
of that inland sea. Later, when the country had recognized the 
sovereignty of the caliphs, the Saracen governors did not 
tarry to declare themselves independent. Merdavidsch ex- 
tended his dominion over Ghilan^ Kohestan, across the Me- 
dian plains to Irak and Fars in a. d. 927, and in order to 
appear as the genuine descendant of the ancient Persian great- 
kings, he imitated their splendid court and their luxury, and 
supported his dignity by the Turkish mercenary bands, who 
flocked to his banner. Order and tranquillity revived in that 
remote and happy region, under the sway of four princes of 
the Dilemid dynasty ; their residence was Scheristan in Dilem, 
on the southwest coast of the Caspian Sea ; science, literature, 
and commerce flourished under their protection ; their young 
princes enjoyed the most careful education, a memorial of 
which is the curious book of Kiekawus : tJie mirror of the 
worthy sovereign. Kabus Shemsil-al-Mali (sun of highness), 
was both poet and historian, but his natural ferocity and his 
relations to his powerful neighbors, the Buids, continually en- 
tangled him in wars. After his death by the hand of a Turkish 
soldier, the realm of the Dilemids was conquered by the Seldjuks 
and the Ismaelites, who divided the spoils. 

VIII. The Buids— 1056.— This remarkable dynasty took 
its origin from the warlike sons of the fisherman Bujah-Ben- 
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Shetsa — Ali, Hassan, and Ahmed, who had served in the army 
of Merdavidsch of Dilem. Ali raised the banner of revolt 
in Kertch, and with the assistance of his brothers he soon sub- 
jected Kom^ KasbiHy and Ray (Rhagae), the important defile 
toward Khorasan (210), and ruled over all Persia. His capi- 
tal was ScHiRAs, situate in one of the most delightful valleys 
of the world.'* The caliph of Bagdad recognized his indepen- 
dence and sought his alliance, and already the third Buid sov- 
ereign, Ahmed Moez-ed-Daula (arm of the realm), had become 
80 powerful that the intimidated caliph was forced to nominate 
him Emir-alOmrah. The Buids extended their sway victo- 
riously over all Persia, and ruled from the Euphrates to the 
frontiers of Khorasan, where they came in hostile contact 
with the Ghasnavids by whom they were repelled in 1039. 
But in Bagdad they maintained their dignity as great emirs 
and viziers of the caliphs, until, weakened by their own violent 
family feuds, they became, in 1056, an easy prey to the Sul- 
tans of the Seldjuk Turks. 

C. — Mohammedan Dynasties in Syria. 

278. IX. The Hamadanids, Kelabids, and Okailids — 
1086 — ^from the tribe of Thaleb, formed, in 892, their petty 
dynasties in Mesopotamia and Syria. The former were divided 
into two lines, the Hamadanids of Mossul (a. d. 892-978), 
and those of Haleb^ who were vanquished by the Kelabids in 
1014. The realm of the latter, on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
was overthrown seventy years afterwards (in 1084), by the 
Okailids, who had already possessed themselves of Mossul in 
996. These small Mohammedan dynasties are more interest- 
ing to us on account of the flourishing state of Arabian litera- 
ture at their courts, than from the influence they exerted on 
the political events of the times. Several of these princes, 
such as Seif-ed Daula of Mossul, were themselves poets or 
philosophers, and they united around their thrones the most 
distinguished men in every branch of art and science, at that 
time more appreciated by the Arabs, than among the hunting 
and fighting princes of Christian Europe. 

D. — Sects of Mohammedan Heretics. 

279. X. The Karamathians in Arabia. — The early hereti- 
cal sects which sprung up in the Mohammedan creed, differ in their 
character entirely from those which disturbed the Christian 
church after its recognition by Constantino in the beginning of the 
fourth century, because they were not dogmatical, but political ; 
they arose about the legitimate succession of the Prophet, with- 
out touching on the main doctrines or tenets of the Koran itself 
The great schism in the East began as early as the election of 
Abu-Bekr instead of Ali, the husband of Fatima the daughter 
of Mohammed, in 632. Later, some sectarians claimed the 
succession for Hassan and Hossein, the sons of Ali — the Seid- 
ij^ — others recognized only the third son of Ali as successor 

•* Shiraz in Farsistan, thirty miles southeast of the celebrated Per* 
sepolis (now in ruins), has a splendid climate, abundant crops of rice, 
wheat, and barley, the finest fruits, larger in size and more delicate in 
taste than those of Europe ; the grapes, oranges, and apricots of Shiraz 
are the pride of the Persians. In spring the air is mild, and perfumed 
with the odor of the finest flowers, and the eye delights in the rich and 
varied colors that, like a carpet^ cover hill and dale. The garden night- 
ingale (the hdl-btflX the goldfinch, and the linnet^ unite at this season 
their melodious accents. Nor is the beauty and elegance of the Shiraz 
women less celebrated than the politeness and honesty of its citizens. 
With so many attractions, Shiraz has become the most desirable resi- 
dence in Persia, and the favored retreat of its poets — a Hafiz, a Sa*ady, 
or a Diamy, who have sung its praise in their tender and harmonious 
strains. 



— the Kaissani^, The Mohammedan mystics — the Ghullat 
— attributed divine qualities to Ali, and pretended that he 
stood in the relation to God — Allah — " as a son to tJie fa- 
titer ; " others again, and those were the most dangerous, be- 
lieved in a second advent of the Prophet, intended to restore 
virtue, peace and happiness on earth ; these were the terrible 
Karamathians^ from the Arabian desert. Babek-Churrami 
preached the reform in Syria during the first half of the 
ninth century. The masses flocked around the enthusiastic 
preacher ; the most horrible cruelties were committed ; more 
than twenty thousand human beings perished in tortures, and 
the whole country was strewn with corpses and ruins. The fa- 
n atical spirit having once been excited, Al-Faradsh-Ebn-Osman- 
al-Karmath'* appeared in 890 as the representative of Mo- 
hammed, preaching the advent of a seventh and last prophet, 
Ismael-Ebn-Djafer, in whom all divine secrets would be depos- 
ited. He gave a mystic interpretation to the Koran, and em- 
ployed a most effectual and cunning deceit by initiated Dazs, 
to spread his fantastical doctrines. These missionaries soon 
formed in the interior of Arabia a numerous band of followers — 
the Karamathians — who, victorious in the eastern province of 
Bahrain, advanced, sword in hand, to the gates of Bagdad, where 
the caliph sat trembling on his throne. Raca, Ba^albeky 
BassrOj Kufah, were laid in ashes ; in 929, Mecca shared the 
same fate. Thirty thousand people were butchered during 
the defence ; the Beit- Allah was desecrated ; the black stone 
carried off in triumph, and not brought back to Mecca until in 
950. After having spread devastation and murder over the 
Oriental world for nearly a century, the Karamathians were at 
last exterminated in 985, by Samsam-ed-Daula, but their bloody 
sect revived later in the Ismailiyeh or Ismaelites, on 
Mount Lebanon in Syria, and the still more terrible 
Assassins, at Budbar and Lamsir in Dilem, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. 

E. — Mohammedan Dynasties in Africa. 

280. XI. The Tulunids in Egypt. — The governor of 
Dejar-Messr^ or Egypt, Ahmed-Ben-Tulun, declared himself 
independent of the caliph in 868. He took the title of Sul- 
tan, and repelled all the attacks of the Abbasids ; but his 
successors became weakened by their internal quarrels, and in 
the year 905, Egypt fell back to the caliphate. 

XII. Mohammed-aMkhschid, however, imitated the ex- 
ample of the Tulunids in 935 ; all was again rebellion and 
confusion. Abul-Kasem and Abul- Hassan- Ali succeeded him; 
but the Ikhschids were defeated and expelled in 969, by the 
intelligent and brave Moez-Lcdin-Illah, the Fatimid. 

XIII. The Fatimids pretended to descend from Fatima, the 
daughter of Mohammed, and Ali, his faithful vizier. They 
had destroyed the Aglabid chiefs of Kairouan in Magreb-al- 
Ausah. Moez engaged an army of Berbers, and (2 1 3) marched 
upon Egypt. The defenceless country fell into his power ; he 
established himself at KaJiira (Cairo), on the Nile, and took 
the proud title of Caliph and Emir of the faithful. His suc- 
cessors maintained themselves by shrewd politics, against the 
Abbasids ; they penetrated into Syria, and took possession 
of Jerusalem. Hakem Beamrillah, the third caliph, became 
the venerated founder of the religious sect of the Druses, 
though he appears to us a madman. Prompted by some sus- 

•• Al Faradsh took his name from the small town of Karmath^ near 
Kufah, in AI-Batayeh on the Euphrates, and assumed the lofty titte of 
the Ouide^ the Director^ the Demonstration, the Word, the Holy Ghost, 
the Camel, the Herald, and the Forerunner of the Prophet and of the 
Angel Gabriel. 
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picion against the Christians, he ordered the holy sepulchre 
at Jerusalem to be demolished in 1010 — an order which was 
carried into execution by the governor of Ramleh. The build- 
ing was razed to the foundations, and much labor was ex- 
pended to deface and destroy every trace of the sepulchre of 
the Saviour itself." His laws against womeii were as absurd 
as his lectures in his temple of wisdom. Every Monday and 
Wednesday the members of the wisdom-society assembled for 
theological disputations. They formed a university partaking 
strongly of Ismaelitic sectarianism. The house of wisdom 
was built in Cairo, and furnished with libraries, mathematical 
instruments, professors, and other ofl&cers. All persons were 
allowed access to the literary treasures stored therein. The 
caliphs often presided at the lectures ; the faculties were divid- 
ed into logic, mathematics, medicine, and law, and the Moham- 
medan professors donned their doctorial mantles, as did their 
Christian brethren in the mediaeval universities of Europe two 
centuries later. The successors of Hakem hid themselves in 
the seraglio ; they lost all influence, and on the death of the 
eleventh Fatimid, Ahded-Ledin-Illah, in 1171, the great Kurd, 
Salaed-Din — the son of Ejub, mounted the throne of Egypt. 

The first Arabian conquerors treated that country with 
barbarity ; they did not spare the magnificent monuments of 
antiquity, and employed the stones of the pyramids for their 
buildings. The Fatimids, on the contrary, protected art 
and literature. Cairo was by them adorned with those beau- 
tiful mosques which we still admire at the present day. Their 
sepulchral monuments, likewise, were reared in the noblest style 
of Saracenic architecture. The last caliph, Ahded, possessed 
the largest library that ever had been collected in any Moham- 
medan country. Astronomy and chemistry flourished at the 
court of Hakem y whose name has been given to the astronom- 
ical tables of the great Arab astronomer, Ebn-Yunes. Egypt 
was then the home of wealth and prosperity, by the fertility of 
its soil, by its flourishing industry, and its extensive commerce 
with India.*' Thus, then, we find toward the middle of the 
eleventh century, the Mohammedan world broken up into 
quite a number of smaller dynasties in Asia and Africa, while 
the two contending high priests, the Abbasid" in Bagdad, 
and the Fatimid in Cairo, have lost their spiritual and secular 
power ; and Islam would perhaps already have gone to ruins, 
if its followers had not been roused to a new and more violent 
enthusiasm, by the gigantic invasion of the Christian arms 
from the West. 

Such was the state of the East when the rapid conquests 
of the Turkish Sultans in Asia Minor began to threaten the 
existence of the Byzantine empire ; and their occupation of 
Syria and Palestine at once roused the indignation of the war- 
like and pious Christian nations of Europe, and brought on 
those migrations and expeditions to the Holy Land, which for 
almost two centuries — 1096-1291, changed the geographical 
position of nearly all the leading nations in Orient and 
Occident. 

The following chapter, and the accompanying map, will 
serve to exhibit these changes. 

" See Professor Robinson's Biblical Researches in Palestine, vol. ii., 
p 46. A cruel and senseless act, which at that time of religious vene- 
ration for the sanctuaries in Palestine, excited the highest indignation, 
and the deepest grief all over Europe, and began to prepare the minds 
for the armed occupation of the Holy Land — the crusades. 

•• Tlie shrewd merchants of Egypt kept all knowledge about India a 
secret among themselves, and answered to the inquiries of the Venetians 
that the wind wafted the precious spices and incense from the trees of 
the earthly paradise; that the Kile carried them along from his un- 
known springs, and that it required deep mystical lore, and a particular 
art, to fish them out of the water ! 



CHAPTER Vn. 

EUROPE, WESTERN ASIA, AND NORTHERN 
AFRICA ; 

THEIR POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
DURING THE TIMES OF THE CRUSADES — A. D. 1096- 
1291. 

Condition of tue Christian and Mohammedan 
World before the First Crusade. 

281. Division. — At this important period in the world's 
history, when the great religious movement in the West pre- 
cipitated Europe upon Asia, we find twenty-six principal and 
independent states and nations in Europe and the adjacent 
parts of Asia and Africa, the greater part of which partici- 
pated more or less ardently in those events. Of these states, 
eight were situated in Northern Europe. I. The kingdom 
of Ireland; II. that of Scotland; III. that of Eng- 
land ; IV. that of Denmark ; V. that of Slaviyiia^ or Vend- 
land; VI. that of Norway; VII. that of Stveden ; and 
VIII. the Grand Duchy of Russia. Five of these had, at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, belonged to the empire 
of Canute the Great, and they took, with the exception of 
England, no part in the first crusade. In central Europe we 
find five states, in some of which the movement was responded 
to with enthusiasm ; they were, IX. the kingdom of France ; 
X. the Romano- Germanic Empire; XI. the kingdom of 
Poland ; XII. that of Hungary ; and XIII. the Chanates 
of the Uzi and Kumani, or Polovtzi, In Southern Europe 
we behold six states, all with fanaticism, armed against the 
Mohammedans of the East and South : these were : XIV. the 
kingdoms of Leon and Castile; XV. that of Aragon and 
Navarra; XVI. the small kingdom of Valencia^ all in 
Spain; XVII. the Norman duchy of Pw^/ia, Ca/a^a, and 
Sicily; XVIII. the Italian republics; and XIX. the By- 
zantine empire. In Western Asia, four states, or groups of 
states had been formed on the ruins of the caliphate of Bag- 
dad ; they were, XX. the sultanate of Rum^ in Asia Minor : 
XXI. the sultanates of the Ortokids in Mardin and Diarbe- 
kir ; XXII. the states of the Atabeks in Al-Djesirah and 
Persia, and XXIII. the Turkish principalities of Antiochy 
Halep and Damascus, in Syria. In Northern Africa and South- 
ern Spain, we find three powerful Mohammedan empires ; they 
were, XXIV. the caliphate of the Fatimids in Egypt ; XXV. 
the kingdom of Kairouari (Mahadia), and XXVI. the empire 
of the Almoravids, in Magrab-al- Aksa and Andalos (Spain). 



I. NORTHERN EUROPE BETWEEN 973 AND 1096. 

The Empire of Canute the Great, a. d. 1016-1035. 

282. Denmark, England (Bretland), and Norway were, 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, united under the 
sceptre of Knud Swendson or Canute the Great. Suedes, 
Welsh, and Scots rendered homage to that acfive and success- 
ful monarch, who seemed destined to lay the foundation of a 
mighty empire in the North. Yet a point of concentration 
was wanting ; the different nations of the empire were situated 
too far off from one another, and a reign of nineteen years was 
not sufi&ciently long to accomplish the amalgamation. Nor 
did King Knud leave any enterprising and talented prince be- 
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hind him to contiuue and fully to carry through the great idea 
of union. A speedy separation therefore took place on the 
death of the Danish monarch in 1035. But the political and 
social consequences of this temporary union of all the North- 
men under the raven banner of Denmark was nevertheless of 
great importance. The desolating piracies of the Danish and 
Norwegian Vi-kings terminated for ever with the conquest of 
England, and the well-organized government of an enlightened 
Christian King, and the final introduction of Christianity and 
civilization among the half barbarous Northmen, was then most 
auspiciously accomplished by the strenuous exertions of the 
English bishops and missionaries, who were by King Knud pro- 
moted to the episcopal sees in his states. •• We shall now give 
a short description of the geographical aud political position of 
the northern regions during the eleventh century, before the 
beginning of the great crusade to the East, and the military 
expeditions of the Danish kings for the conversion of the Scla- 
vonian and Lottie nations on the southern coasts of the Baltic. 



I. Kingdom of Ireland. 

283. Internal Feuds, ExruLSioN of the Danes, and 
Conquest of IIexry II. — The internal history of the five 
kingdoms of Ireland (219), during the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, is better known than that of Scotland during the same 
period. It presents, however, nothing but wars among the 
clans, invasions of the coasts by the JEast-tnen, or confeder- 
acies of the Irish princes against those foreigners who already 
possessed the whole eastern and southern portions of the island. 
In the year 1014, Brian Boru, who stands recorded in the an- 
nals of Ireland as a model of royal virtues, a valiant hero, and 
a consummate statesman, raised himself to the sovereignty of 
the whole island. He then gathered the native forces, and ad- 
vancing upon Dud/in, the capital of the Danes, defeated them 
totally in the bloody battle at C/ontarf, where they lost their 
thousand celebrated mailmen, and after another rout of the 
Dublin Danes in 1 072, the Northmen were driven from their 
last stronghold, and expelled from the island. Brian himself 
fell, aud the civil wars among the Canfiunies flashed up more 
violently than ever. The moral and social condition of the 
Irish people during the latter half of the eleventh century, was 
" as wretched,'- says Thomas Moore, in his history of Ireland, 
" as can almost be conceived ;" and it appears that even the 
austere discipline of the Church gave way in this general de- 
generation and confusion. All these disorders made a national 
synod necessary. It came together at Kelts in Meath in 1152, 
under the presidence of a Romish Cardinal. Tithes were here 
introduced for the support of the clergy, and archiepiscopal 
palls distributed to the Bishops of Dublin, CasJiel, and Ticam 
under the archiepiscopal chair of Armagh. The ecclesiastical 
revolution thus tranquilly and speedily effected, was followed 
by another of a political nature, which might have had bene- 
ficial consequences for the Irish nation. Roderic O'Connor, 
the king of Connaught, was elected sovereign king at the 
great convention of Athboy in 1 167. There, besides the heads 

"• Canute conferred many bishoprics on English prelates in Skaane, 
Sealand, and Fyen. St Olaf of Norway, and King Olaf Skdtkonning of 
Sweden, also invited priests and monks from England for the conver 
sion of their subjects, as Sigefried, Siegeward, Wulfried, Rodulf, and 
others. The consecration of these bishops was performed by -^thel- 
noth, Archbishop of Canterbury, who strove with all his might to ob- 
tain for the English Church the supremacy over that of the north. 
The Archiepiscopal See of Hamburg, powerfully supported by Rome 
with investitures, and by the Benedictine Order with devotion and leam- 
mg, was then zealously engaged in the extirpation of heathenism in the 
north. See the excellent history of the Anglo-Saxon Kings by Dr. J. 
M. liEppenberg. London, 1846. Vol II., page 204 ^ teq. 
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of the church, the Canfinnies and their vassals met to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand horse and foot, and swore allegiance to 
their king-elect. Yet the Irish people was not destined to 
progress by its national development to civilization and happi- 
ness. Dermod M*Morchad, king of Lcinster, who, on account 
of an atrocious breach of hospitality and his unchained pas- 
sions, had been driven from the island, fled to England, and 
applied to Henry II. to replace him on his throne, offering to 
hold his kingdom under the English monarch as the price of 
his restoration. Richard de Clare (Strongbow) and other war- 
like English nobles, at the head of their knights and archers, 
then landed on the coast of Leinster in 1169, and by their su- 
perior Norman armature and tactics, defeated the Irish in every 
battle. Though only some few hundreds, the Norman- English 
stormed and took Wexford and Dublin, and routing King 
Roderic and his unwieldy masses in a great battle, Strongbow 
remained the master in eastern Ireland. In 1 1 72, King Henry 
came himself to Ireland with a splendid train of noblemen and 
troops, and the English thus secured a firm footing in Leinster 
and Munster, where they built Carrick, Kilkenny, and other 
castles. The petty chieftains did homage to Henry, and re- 
ceived him in Dublin with all the pomp of a sovereign. The 
Pope Adrian had earlier (1154) granted the English king the 
sovereignty over Ireland, on the condition of reducing it com- 
pletely under the spiritual authority of the Roman see, and 
paying the Peter ^s pence. This title had lain dormant during 
the troubles with France ; but the ecclesiastical council held at 
Cashel near Tipperary, now at once recognized the bull and the 
Papal donation. Large tracts of lands were then portioned 
out among the principal English knights and warriors, the sys- 
tem of the English feudal laws and tenures was introduced, aud 
a commencement thus formed for establishing the British domin- 
ion throughout the island. During this period the portion of the 
island subject to the English laws was called Pale ; it extended 
over the southeastern part of Munstisr, Leinster, and the eatit 
coast of Ulster, and was divided into twelve counties of Dublin^ 
Meath, Kildare, Uriel (Louth), CiUherlough (Carlow), Wex- 
ford, Waterford, Cork, Kilkenny, Kerry ^ Limerick, and Tip- 
perary, Yet the tranquillity thus effected by the sword of a 
foreign invader was more nominal than real. The English 
barons themselves soon split into two contending factions — 
English by blood and English by birth — the old conquorora 
and their descendants who, by intermarriages with the native 
Celts, had acquired the Irish customs, habits, and prejudices ; 
and the proud barons from England, who later came over to 
the island, with the hope of obtaining grants of castles and 
lucrative situations under the royal government. The former 
gathered their Irish vassals under their banner, and all was 
again dissension and civil war. The horrors of this state of in- 
ternal anarchy in Ireland continued throughout the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and were still increased by the Scottish 
invasion of Robert Bruce, who after his glorious victory over 
Edward II. at Bannockburn in 1314, sent his brother, Edward 
Bruce, to make a diversion against the English in Ireland. 
The brilliant Edward for three years kept the field victoriously 
against his mortal foes, but perished in 1318, in the battle 
on the Faughard near Dundalk, and with him the hopes of 
a union with Scotland. 



II. Kingdom of Scotland. 

284. Internal Organization and Relations to England. 

I — The history of Scotland remains still enveloped in darkness 

I after the union of the Picts and the Scots or Dalriads, as the 

Gaelic tribes of the Highlands were called by Beda. The 

I successors of Kenneth II. availed themselves of the confii«loii 
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which the Danish wars occasioned in England to extend their 
dominion over the south. Canute entered Scotland with an 
army in the year 1031, and advancing through the Lowlands, 
forced King Malcolm II. to acknowledge him as his liege 
lord. Malcolm III., Kenmore, in the subsequent period, gave 
shelter to the Anglo-Saxon refugees who had escaped the 
Norman sword at Hastings. He married the sister of Edgar 
^theling, and supported the English in their repeated at- 
tempts at insurrection against their Norman oppressors. But 
when William the Conqueror crossed the Tweed, in 1073, 
and devastated the Lowlands with fire and sword, the Scot 
became so terrified, that he met the invader, and rendered 
him homage as his vassal and liegeman. The proud Wil- 
liam retired, satisfied .with this humiliation ; he fortified 
Newcastle and Carlisle^ but permitted his Scottish vas- 
sal to retain Cumberland^ Westinor eland, and the north- 
ern portion of Northumberland , as fiefs of the English 
crown. 

The Scots bore this vassalage with impatience ; they often 
invaded the northern districts of England, and many an obsti- 
nate battle was fought with the Normans on the border. The 
Scottish kings continued to protect all emigrants, both out- 
lawed Saxons and dissatisfied Norman knights, and gave them 
estates within the kingdom and important places in their coun- 
cil. The alliance of Malcolm with the Saxon princess, and 
the establishment of the English patriots on the border, were 
events of the highest importance for the consolidation of the 
Scottish. kingdom. The amalgamation of the Saxons and Nor- 
mans with the native Pictish population was easy, and thus 
arose that warlike border knighthood which for centuries be- 
came the bulwark of the independence of Scotland. These 
fierce warriors — the mosstroopers — built their towers or cas- 
tles in the strongest positions of the Cheviot hills, or in the 
pathless moors ; there they gathered their tenants around 
their strongholds, and were always in arms, and prepared for 
forays into the country of the enemy, or for the defence of 
their own (258). The borderers, high and low, the knights 
and their tenants, composed small communities, united by 
military discipline ; the common danger brought together the 
lord of the castle and the peasant of the hamlet — the crested 
cavalier and the humble pedestrian boor, to whom the spur and 
the lance were forbidden in England and Germany (245). In 
Scotland they did not form separate nationalities. Each war- 
rior was armed as he best could be, in complete armor or in a 
lined doublet ; each mounted his war-steed or his pony. The 
peasant, whom the arrogant Norman disdainfully called villain, 
was in Scotland styled gude-man ; and the same language was 
then spoken in the castle, the town, and the cottage. The Low- 
lands having thus been divided among military chiefs, the feudal 
system was introduced in its severity ; and the power of the 
king would have been very circumscribed, if the barons had 
not been continually engaged in private feuds with one another. 
A second cause of disorder arose from the hostility of the Gaelic 
inhabitants of the Highlands. The Celts, or ancient Scots, 
had vanciuished the Picts (220) ; but their native kings since 
Kenneth II. had allied themselves with the Gothic race, and 
taken their residence among them. The proud Highlander 
despised the men of the plain, and called them indiscriminately 
Sassanach, because they spoke the Saxon or Scandinavian 
dialect. The Gaelic considered their hostile descents and 
their levying black mail in the Lowlands merely as reprisals 
of what had belonged to their forefathers. Yet this inter- 
nal hostility between the two races in Scotland, ceased at 
once when the blazing beacon-fires on the border-heights an- 
nounced the approaching invasion of the Anglo-Normans. The 
Highland clans then gathered with enthusiasm, and descend- 
ing with claymore and target, joyfully joined the mail-clad 



barons of the plain, in every expedition against the common 
enemy. ' •" 

285. Political and Ecclesiastical Division. — The re- 
moval of the royal government to the Lowlands was followed 
by results disastrous to the future prosperity of the High- 
lands. The Gaels soon sunk into poverty and neglect ; the 
administration of the laws in the hills became inoperative, or 
was so feebly enforced, that the Highlanders gave themselves 
up to violence and turbulence, and took justice into their own 
hands for those injuries which the laws of the laud could no 
longer redress. It was then that they formed themselves into 
clans and tribes^ which elected their chiefs, and became almo.st 
entirely independent of the crown. The power of these patri- 
archal chiefs was very extensive ; they acted as judges and arbi- 
ters in the quarrels of their retainers and clansmen ; and, being 
supported by their tribe, they mocked at the royal authority. 
The most powerful clans in the west were the Cambclls, the 
CameronSy the* Macd cans, on the peninsula of Morvai and 
in the island of Mull ; the Macdougalls of Lorn, the Mac 
donalds of Glencarry, the Stewarts, Mackenzies, and others. 
On the eastern slope of the Grampian hills resided the Stew- 
arts of Athol, with the Robertsons, the Fcrguesons, the Gor- 
dons, the Grants, the Mackintoshes, the Rosses, and others. 
The Sinclairs were situated on the northern promontory ; and 
along the lakes in the interior, the Frazers, Macphersons, and 
the Macgregors. All the tribes scattered on the western coast 
of Scotland, from the Mull of Cantirc to the northern cape, 
and in the Hebrides — Innisgail, or the Isles of the Gaels — 
recognized as their supreme chief the Lord of the Isles, who 
resided at the castle of Dunstaffnage, in a strong position on 
the western coast of Argyle, the ancient abode of the Celtic 
kings. Sometimes he dwelt in the castle of Artamish, on the 
strait of Mull, or in the isle of Yla (Isla), the finest and best 
cultivated of the Hebrides. There were held the courts of 
judicature, the members of which, like the ancient Areopagites 
on the Mars hill at Athens, sat on seats cut out in the living 
rock. There, too, the chiefs of the island-clans and those of 
the adjacent coast presented their sovereign prince with the 
sword of command, while the bishop of Argyle anointed him 
with pompous ceremonies. The sovereign power of the Lord 
of the Isles, however, was more nominal than real ; it did not 
extend over the Hebrides, because he acknowledged the king 
of Norway as his superior, and the bishop of that see, who 
resided at lona (I-colm-kill), was suffragan of the ecclesiastical 
province of Nidaros in Norway (223). 

The national aversion of the Highlanders for the Scots of 
the Lowlands, tended to maintain this purely Gaelic royalty ; 
and during the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Lords or 
Kings of the Isles, of the family of the MacDonalds, treated 
with the kings of Scotland as independent potentates ; — their 
rivals in ordinary times, but their faithful allies against the 
Norman dynasty of England, as they proved later, in 1314, 
when Angus-Og MacDonald, then the Lord of the Isles, 
fought so bravely by the side of Robert Bruce in the battle at 
Bannockburn."* 

On the eastern coast lands lay the counties of Buguhan, 
Marr, Angus, St rather n, Fife, and the viscounty of Mernis. 
The southern Lowlands were likewise divided among many 
powerful feudatories, and every hill was crowned with a frown- 

^^ For interesting sketches of the life and manners of the Scottish 
border-knights or mosd-troopers during the middle age^, see tlu Min- 
f>trfl»y of the Scottish Border and the Border AnJiquities of England and 
Scotland, by Walter Scott, and likewi:?e his admirable |)oem8 and tale!«. 
In ballad poetry all th<» other nations of Europe must yield to the 
Scuts, the Scandinavians, and the Spaniards. 

*^* See the notes to Walter Scott*s Lord of the Itlet, and Augustin 
ThieiTy's History of the Conquest of England by the Nonnan*, Lon- 
don, 1825. Vol. II., page 274, et seq. 
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\x\}f cnstle. The eastern county of MtucU helon^t'd to tlie 
Sf tC'ufs; the oouiity of Doff^/ifss, i\ni viscounty of Teiiuf- 
./ ^/ , a.iil the sc'gniory of Galloway to the Dnuiihissrs ; the 
county \.)^ Cmric/: on the western coai^t, and tlie viscounty of 
AiuKtmliiJr. on the Scottish border to the Bntcrs ; the vis- 
county of Twcvdnlc to the llay$ and others. 

The ecclesiastical division of Scotland consisted iu two 
archiepiscopacies : I. Piiovincia Sancti Andue.e, with the 
dioceses of CatiUicmais (Caithness), liossensis (Ross), and Mo- 
ravicnsis (Murray), and the suffragans of Abcrdonia (Aber- 
deen), Hnrhinuni (Brechin), with the splendid monastery of 
Ahiirhrothoc.; Dunkeldvn on the Tay, and Dunblan on the 
Teith. 11. pHoviNciA Glascuensis, embracing the western 
Highlands, and the Lowlands, from the Frith of Forth to the 
Scottish border, with the single suffragan of Candida casa^ 
Hwiterne, N\ igton, in Galloway. 

280. Cities, Castles, and Historical Sites. — Stirling, iu 
the plain of Carse, on the Forth, at the western extremity of a 
high precipitous rock, crowned by the celebrated Stirling Castle, 
became an important town from its central situation, its strong 
fortress, and its commanding the passage over the Forth. The 
Scottish kings therefore often chose it for their residence, and 
it was the scene of several of the most thrilling events in the 
history of Scotland. The view from the battlements of Stir- 
ling Castle, is, in point of extent, variety, and magnificence, 
unequalled by any other in Britain. JSdin or Edicyiics- 
durgh^''^ (Edinburgh) was still a small unimportant borough. 
The first parliament was held there by Alexander II., in 1215, 
and it did not become the permanent capital of the kingdom 
until 1456. Perth^ on the Tay, was, like Stirling, the royal 
residence in the earlier times, and the seat of a considerable 
trade, which the burgesses carried on in their own vessels 
with Flanders, and the Hanse towns on the Baltic. Fanum 
S(i7icf.i Rfgvli — Sanct, Andreas (St. Andrews) was built by 
Saint Rule, a Greek missionary from Patrae in Peloponnesus, 
on a lofty cliff on the coast of Fife, the archiepiscopal see for 
eastern Scotland, with magnificent churches and monasteries. 
Gluscua. (Glasgow), on the Clyde, early a populous and flour- 
ishing city, was the archiepiscopal see for western Scotland. 
Its jurisdiction and revenues extended over the counties of 
Tyinurk, Renfrew, Dumbarton^ ^yr, Dumfries^ Galloway^ 
and the western Highlands. Melrose Abbey ^ on the Tweed, was 
founded by King David I. in 1 136, and richly endowed with 
lands and privileges ; it became one of th(^ most magnificent 
monasteries of Scotland, though much exposed to the border 
forays of the English, and burnt down by Edward II. in 1316. 
Its beautiful ruins, in the purest Gothic style of architecture, 
still attract the traveller, not less than the neighboring Ab- 
botsford, the late residence of the great Scottish novelist. 
Berwye (Berwick), on the Tweed, the bulwark of the border, 
often captured by the English and retaken by the Scots, was 
fre<^iuently the residence of the Scottish kings, in times of Gan- 
ger. Celebrated border-castles and strongholds of the Scot- 
tish moss-troopers during this and the following period were : 
Roxburgh and Jedburf^h^ on the Teviot; Seafort^ Fbrnihurst 
and E,i:f:ersf(iine castles on the Cheviot hills ; Branxhohn 
and Bifcrfcttrh^ in strong positions, in the upper Teviot-dale ; 
Liui<:h(t1iii and Arkinkoltn^ protecting the Eskdale; Hoddom 
Cdstir in Annandale, and Dumfries in Niddesdale. 

The manners of the Scots continued barbarous. They had 
few enjoyments of life. David I. collected the hitherto un- 
written laws into a regular code, called Regiam MajeMatem^ 
from the initial words of the text. Many regulations regard- 
ing marriage and the tcchrgeld^ or compensation for man- 

*" This iiunio appoars for the first time in tlie Charter of Founda- 
tion In' Kiuj: David I., given to the Ahbey of Ilolyrood House in 1128, 
in wliich he <'ttlls the eity ^'Burgum mcum de Edwinetburgk/* 



slaughter (called cro in the ancient Scottish dialect), were sav- 
age. Kirg David placed the cities under a particular law; 
the royal officers, the mor lairs, or mayors, had the rank and 
influence of the counts in the states of the continent ; they 
were called thanes, and held the hereditary jurisdiction in their 
' thanedoins; later, they adopted the English title of barons and 
viscounts. The ruling dyna.^ty became extinct in 12SS, with 
Alexander III. His only son had died, and he nominated his 
niece, Margarcth of Norway, Queen of Scotland with the con- 
sent of the States. Her death during the passage in 1291, 
i brought on that contention about the succession between the 
I many pretenders to the crown, which forwarded the ambitious 
I views of King Edward I. of England, and the victorious reign 
of Robert Bruce in our next period. 

III. Kingdom of England. 

287. The Danish Conquest. — Far more important are the 
political and social changes in p]ngland since our last visit to 
that island during the reign of King Edgar (221). The 
great uElfred had vanquished the Northumbrian Danes, and 
secured the tranquillity of the country; and the permanent set- 
tlement of the Northmen in Neustria (France) in 912, gave a 
happy respite of nearly a century to the Anglo-Saxons in Eng- 
land. That fertile country was then flourishing like a garden. 
Yet the Saxons, nobles and commoners, living retired on 
their estates and farms, neglected the military institutions of 
iElfred, and gave themselves up to the peaceful occupations 
of agriculture, and the rearing of cattle on a larger scale ; and 
thus the Danes, on the renewal of their invasions toward the 
close of the tenth century, found no armed opposition ; but 
every where plenty of provisions, and herds of excellent steeds, 
with which those indefatigable warriors, as skilful horsemen 
upon the land, as daring sailors on the sea, rapidly organized 
their cavalry, and scoured the country in every direction. They 
took possession of Northumberland, Mercia, and East Anglia ; 
and so sadly had the military spirit sunk among the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, that, instead of gathering the strength of the na- 
tion for defence, they now raised the oppressive tribute called 
Danagelt, to satisfy the rapacity of the invaders. The Wat- 
linga street (221) became again the frontier-line between the 
two hostile nationalities. Yet the Danish sea-kings had left 
the coast with their fleets under the treaty with King -iEthelred 
II. the Unready, in 996 ; and only small bands of northern 
warriors were settled in the ceded districts on the east. Many 
of the Yarls lived there as guests on the estates of the English 
thanes, when suddenly, on the morning of Saint Brice's Day, 
the 13th of November, 1002, the whole Anglo-Saxon people rose 
in arms against their unsuspecting enemies. The dastard 
^thelred had plotted a general massacre of the Danes ; the 
most ruthless crimes were perpetrated all over the island by a 
nation professing Christian faith and integrity. Taken by sur- 
prise, the Danish Yarls and warriors, their families, merchants, 
young and old, men and women, were cowardly assaulted by 
the multitude of revengeful Saxons, and put to the sword, after 
the most heroical defence. No place of refuge proved then a 
sanctuary to the doomed Danes. Thousands perished; the 
Princess Gunhildc, sister to King Swend Fork-Beard, was 
dragged into the square and beheaded, with her whole family. 
In the awful moment of the execution the courage(ms lady ex- 
claimed, in prophetic spirit, *' that the slaughter of her chil- 
dren would cost the heart-blood of all England;" and her 
word proved true. The most terrible revenge was taken by 
her brother ; for fourteen years England was desolated by 
King Swend, and his more celebrated son Knud (Canute), 
who, at, last, in 1016, after the total defeat of the Saxons at 
Assingion, made a treaty with the brave, but unhappy Prince 
Eadmund Ironside, according to which the kingdom was divi- 
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ded between them. Wcssex^ East Anglia, Essex, including 
London, remained to Eadmund, while King Knud obtained 
Mercia, and all the north. The sovereignty was preserved to 
the Saxon. But after the murder of King Eadmund by the 
traitor Eadric, Knud of Denmark was acknowledged supreme 
king of all England. The Danish dynasty ruled the island 
for twenty-six years ; and on the death of King Ilardiknud, 
in 1042, Edward the Confessor occupied the throne of his fore- 
fathers. Knud divided England into four large provinces : 
Wessex he reserved for his own rule ; Mercia, East-Anglia, 
and Northumberland, were awarded to his chiefs. He was a 
man of great talent, benevolence, and justice, who speedily 
took the proper measures for healing the wounds of the bloody 
war. The people became soon reconciled to the new master, 
and felt more happy under the equitable and energetic rule of 
the Dane, than they had been under their native sovereigns. 
Knud undertook no change in the old Saxon constitution ; and 
his splendid army of regular household troops — the celebrated 
huuskarle — brilliantly equipped in gilt armor, and mounted 
on magnificent steeds, somewhat in the style of imperial 
VcBfingcr, in Constantinople (2*27, 2G2), secured the tranquil- 
lity of the island. 

288. Political Institutions of the Anglo-Saxons. — The 
old Anglo-Saxon kings had sprung from Woden (Odin), and 
were originally only th^ heretogas or army-leaders (79), who 
had conquered the island. They were elected by the nobles, 
but became hereditary cynings (kings), though the succes- 
sion sometimes passed to the brothers of the deceased king, 
to the exclusion of his sons. The powers of the German 
princes were limited; yet they gradually gained authority, 
being strongly supported by the Roman clergy, who always 
secured the influence to their church through that of the mon- 
arch. The manners of the Saxon court were extremely plain ; 
the cyning was surrounded by his folgoth — gefolge — or train 
of military retainers. The bower thane (chamberlain) was at 
the same time hordere (royal treasurer). The next oflBcer of 
rank was the disc-tJiegn, who presented the plates at the royal 
board, and the mundskenk (cup-bearer), who filled the drink- 
ing-horn. The stallere or Jiorse-thegn was often both marshal 
and banner-bearer. The aethlings or nobles (79) consisted of 
the descendants of the old sea-kings, among whom the lands 
had been distributed with military tenure. The provinces 
were governed by an earl or yarl, as in Denmark. The eal- 
dorman was the judge and count or military commander of 
the county. His office was not hereditary ; he received his 
horse and armor from the king as his sworn officer, and they 
were sent back to the king on his death. The inferior nobles 
were the tJuiJics or knights, who served in mail-armor on horse- 
back ; they were distinguished from the simple freeman, and 
possessed estates of from four to forty hides of land ; they were 
thus the predecessors of the Norman barons after the conquest 
in 1066. The squires, or half-freemen of the thanes were called 
drenge (boys) in Danish, but had in Anglo-Saxon the unpleas- 
ant, though still harmless name of knaves. These drenge or 
shield boys were bound to render military service to the pro- 
prietors of the chief manors ; they were much employed as 
border-wardens on the Welsh and Scottish frontiers. The sim- 
ple freeman was called ccorl (churl, villain), or frigman when 
living in the country ; and burghess when established as a me- 
chanic or tradesman in a town. The last class were the serfs, 
called thieves, whose forefathers had been British prisoners 
of war, or who themselves had lost their liberty as criminals. 
They were few, however, for we find not more than twenty-five 
thousand thieves in England at the time of the Norman con- 
quest. The poor serfs were better treated by the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, than the similar class, the tralle, in Denmark ; for they 
had their special wehr-geld for their protection. The annual 



assembly of the " wise and wealthy men," or Witena-gemot , 
consisted of the great vassals from Wales and Cumberland, 
the numerous clergy, the earls, the kings' thanes possessing 
forty hides of laud, and the chosen citizens from London 
called lith-men. The smaller thanes, the knaves and churls, 
and the whole mass of the nation, were not called to the diet — 
yet they crowded the doors and the lower end of the hall ; they 
filled the environs with their multitude ; and though they had no 
vote, they still expressed effectively the j^ubiic opiyiion. They 
too had their influence, and often was the crowned king, with 
his mitred prelates and high-capped earls, obliged to shape his 
counsel or conform his sentence according to the roaring shouts 
of applause or disapproval from the Anglo-Saxon masses out- 
side. Woman had in England as high a standing as in Den- 
mark, though the Saxon women did not appear with shield and 
lance like their sisters — the shield-maidens — from the Baltic 
(194). The petty kingdoms of Kent, Sussei, Essex, Surrey, 
Anglia, and the conquered Welsh and Cambrian districts, were 
early formed into scirs or shires (counties) and hundreds, 
similar to the sysseis and Jterrals of Denmark (222). -Alfred 
reduced them to an equal portion in extent, mostly correspond- 
ing to the ecclesiastical division. The executive officer of the 
ealdorman and the count was the sdrgerefa or sheriff; he 
likewise levied taxes and contributions. The Saxon laws were 
mild ; the high administration of justice was lodged with the 
king and the Witena-gemot ; the former was continually jour- 
neying through the country to compose differences among the 
quarrelsome warriors and thanes. In the cities guilds were 
constituted for mutual protection. Several portions of Eng 
land, such as Norfolk, Suffolk, and Ely, were beautifully cul- 
tivated.'"* Anglo-Saxon commerce extended to France, Flan- 
ders, and the North ; the English vessels visited Iceland on 
account of the whale-fishing. Saxon merchants travelled to 
Italy ; the staple commodity of England was wool, which was 
exported to Flanders and Germany. The rich and happy 
farmer lived retired on his estate, surrounded by his geburs 
or peasants, his flocks and cattle, when the clangor of the Nor- 
man trumpets on the battle-field of Hastings, proclaimed the 
impending change in the political and social relations of 
England. 

289. Interesting Cities and Historical Places. — Luh 
den wye (London) and Southwark extended already on the 
banks of the Thames, and were united by the famous old 
wooden bridge, the scene of so many a skirmish during the 
Danish war. The city was strongly fortified by walls and 
towers, erected on the ancient Koman foundations, and the 
Fleet-ditch filled the moat. Above the low-timbered houses 
of merchants and mechanics rose still, here and there, the huge 
remains of Roman aqueducts and temples, and the rude, spire 
less churches of St. Paul, Saint Martin-le-Grand, and many 
others. High- walled, gloomy monasteries and nunneries were 
located in every ward of the town. The Tower of Constan- 
tine, on the east, was still standing ; while another castle (now 
Temple-bar) prot<jcted the mouth of the Fleet-ditch on the 
west. The roofs of the dwellings were thatched and reeded ; 
the windows had no glass panes, but were closed by linen 
blinds. The streets were unpaved and muddy. Large squares 
opened in the interior, planted with clusters of trees, and di- 
vided by low palisades, where the motley and picturesque 
crowds of skin-clad Scandinavians, turbaned and caftaned Sara- 
cens, Lombard bankers in silken gowns, tight-dressed Germans, 
mail-clad Normans, and eagle-eyed and eagle-beaked Jews in 

"* Gardening occurs among the occupations of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Like the Dane.^ they called a garden ort-geardy in Danish urte-gaard or 
herb-court, that is, orchard. Vineyards were flourishing in Glouces- 
tershire and other southern counties; they were attached to every 
monastic establishment 
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flowing oriental drapery — all jostling one another — all intent 
upon business and traffic, already began to foreshadow the fu- 
ture mart of the world's commerce. West of the city, on the 
Thames, rose the huge cathedral of Westminster, built in the 
Saxon style by Edward the Confessor ; beautiful vineyards 
covered Holborn hill and Smithfields ; and the monks w^ere 
not only remarkably expert in working their vine-gardens, but 
they even knew how to season their sour harvest with pigment, 
honey, and odoriferous spices, and they thus produced a very 
palatable beverage. The most int^jresting place in " Old Lun- 
nen " was the guildhall^ where the burgesses and the neigh- 
boring thanes and knights, under the presidence of their ccd- 
dormen^ formed their brotherhood — the guildbrotJiers — who it 
those lawless times gave full security to the lives and property 
of that industrious and enterprising corporation. The London 
burgesses ruled there like sovereigns, and were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the king's gerefas or palatine counts. 
The jolly guild-brothers, with their broadswords at the baldric, 
assembled in their hall to feast, to receive their foreign guests, to 
form their funeral processions, and to discuss the measures for 
the conservation of peace and order among the members.'** — 
Offord^ in Kent, where King Eadmund Ironside vanquished 
Canute in a pitched battle, and might have destroyed the 
Danish army but for the treachery of Eadric, who by his wiles 
induced the victor to desist from the pursuit of the retiring 
enemy. — Sceorstane (Sherston), in Wiltshire, where, the year 
before the former battle, 1013, Eadric already by his treachery 
had occasioned the defeat of Edmund and the Anglo-Saxon 
army. In the heat of the struggle, when the Danes began to 
give way, the yarl struck off the head of one of his own men, 
who in features and complexion bore resemblance to King Ead- 
mund, and lifting it on his lance in sight of his warriors, called 
aloud that the king had fallen, and that they were to save their 
lives by speedy flight. — Assandun (Assingdon), on the SfurCy 
in Essex, was the battlefield of that last great conflict between 
Canute and Eadmund, where the Saxons stood their ground till 
sundown, and continued fighting even by moonlight, when they, 
at last, were surrounded by the Danes and dispersed in all 
directions. — Obiry^ a small island in the Severn, where the two 
kings met after the battle of Assingdon, in 1016, and divided 
the country between them ; — Sfiafteshury^ in Dorsetshire, where 
King Canute died, in 1035 ; and Winchester^ eastward, in 
Hampshire, where his body was deposited in the burial-vault 
of the West-Saxon kings ; — Stamford- Bridge, on the Dervent, 
east of York, the place where Harold Godwinson, the last 
Saxon king, vanquished in battle his rebellious brother Tostig 
and King Harald Haardraade of Norway ; who both perished 
by the sword in 1 066, eight days before the battle at Hastings ; 
— Sen/aCy near Hastings, in Sussex, on the southern coast. 
There, on the hilly ridge of Battle, where in later times stood 
the Battle- Ahbcy, took place the most sanguinary and eventful 
struggle in British history, on the 16th October, 1066, in 
which Harold Godwinson and the flower of the Anglo-Saxon 
chiefs and warriors perished, and William the Conqueror and 
his Norman knights with one blow overthrew the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom. 

290. Acquisitions of the Saxon and Danish Kings, from 
Eadgar to William of Normandy. — King Eadgar (959-975) 
had already armed large fleets, with which he reduced the 
Danish soa-kings in Ireland by the conquest of Dublin (219). 
The Britons were driven out of Cumberland and Strath- 
Clyde, and both provinces became Scottish principalities under 
English suzerainty (103). Eadgar granted King Kenneth of 

'*^ London had then likewise a chief municipal tribunal from the 
times of King Canute, which was called with a Danish name, huus-thirig, 
or jur^'-assembly of sworn citizens ; from this is derived our modern 
hu9ting9. 



Scotland the enfeoff'ment of Lothian, which afterwards led to 
the permanent incorporation of the Scoto-Saxon Lowlands with 
the Scoto-Gaelic kingdom. Edin (Edinburgh) Lad already 
been evacuated by the Saxons, and fallen into the possession of 
the Scottish king Ingulf. Canute not only received the hom- 
age of the Welsh princes, but he undertook in his old age a 
successful campaign into Scotland, and brought speedily King 
Malcolm and the petty dynasts, Maelbathe (Macbeth) and Jeh- 
marc, under his sovereign authority. Edward the Confessor 
maintained his dignity in the north by the lieavy sword of Earl 
Siward of Northumberland; and Harold Godwinson gained 
his knightly spurs in his brilliant battles against the Welsh 
invaders of the Saxon plains. In 1063 he subdued North 
Wales ; GriflBth, the native prince, fell, and every Welshman 
who appeared in arms on the east border of Ofa^s Trench was 
to be punished with the loss of his sword-hand. William of 
Normandy left the Scottish king in possession of Cumberland, 
but he built the strong fortress of Carlisle, on the Eden, as a 
testimony of his supremacy. The Welsh had, however, during 
the Norman war thrown oflf the yoke, and remained armed and 
independent behind the bulwark of their mountains. 

291. The Norman Conquest, and Political Reform. — 
While the other Germanic nations of continental Europe ad- 
vanced with giant steps toward a higher civilization, the 
Anglo-Saxon people had remained stationary. England, with 
her weak, priest-ridden kings, her indolent and wrangling wit- 
tan-gemote, her mass-singing monks and bluflf-faced aethlings, 
had abolished the military institutions of Canute the Dane, 
without substituting any national defence, even against the 
light-footed mountaineers of Wales, who, in spite of the heroic 
exertions of Harold Godwinson, from their western strongholds, 
ravaged the cultivated fields of the Saxons. A peaceful, reli- 
gious king and a cattle-breeding nation, without army, fleets, or 
fortresses, were for thirty years witnessing the astounding activ- 
ity of their warlike neighbors, the Normans, beyond the Chan- 
nel. Edward the Confessor died in 1 042, leaving the contested 
succession to the brave and talented Harold Godwinson ; who, 
however, was unable to stem the torrent of events. The battle 
of Hastings decided the downfall of the old Saxon kingdom, 
by the destruction of thousands and the misery of millions of 
good-natured Saxons beneath the sword of the foreign invader. 
For their time had passed, and a new era, of Norman superi- 
ority in politics, ideas, arms, and civilization had sprung up. 
Young nations, brilliant with vigor and enterprise, are always 
irresistible. So were in antiquity the Greeks, so the Romans — 
so is in our own day the young American republic ; though 
the influence of religion and civilization always will decide the 
character and the means by which the sweeping dominion is 
exerted. — The Normans had long ago burnt their piratical 
dragon-ships (236); they had mounted their war-steeds, and, 
for the first time, they now brandished the lance of chivalry. 
That institution had sprung from the spirit of the age ; it was 
hailed with enthusiasm by all the Germanic races of Europe. 
But it was still juvenile and inexperienced — it had not yet 
gained its golden spurs ; — it was on the gory battlefield of 
Hastings, among heaps of slaughtered thanes and aethlings, 
knaves and churls, who with the ponderous battle-axe of bar- 
barism made the vain attempt to stay the rush of time — it was 
there that chivalry was dubbed, strengthened, and consolidated, 
by the foundation of feudality in its severest forms in conquered 
England. 

The fall of King Harold, the dispersion of the dismayed 
Anglo-Saxons, and the surrender of London, at once secured 
the conquest of England. William of Normandy was the man 
for so great an undertaking ; he was as prudent a statesman as 
he was a bold and successful warrior. Though lie flattered the 
English, he riveted their chains by the introduction of the feu- 
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dal military system of Normandy. He undertook no change 
iu the internal division of the country ; the shires and their 
hundreds^ the (/worses of the church, and the general adminis- 
tration of the cities, renmined Anglo Saxon, as they had been 
under the Danish and Saxon kings. But he distributed do- 
mains, castles, villages, and even entire towns to his Norman bar- 
ons and knights, while their vassals were again rewarded with 
smaller portions. Towers and fortified castles arose in every 
direction. To overawe the city of London, the. conqueror took 
up his abode in the Tower, which he enlarged and strength- 
ened. Here he raised his dreaded banner, bearing the three 
lions ; and similar menacing ensigns floated over several new 
castles on the west of the capital. In the organization of his gov- 
ernment, and, as his power depended on the sword alone, all grants 
and fiefs awarded to laymen and ecclesiastics were burdened 
with the condition of furnishing, whenever required, a certain 
number of horsemen, completely armed ; and by this regula- 
tion, called Kniglifs' service, the king was enabled to raise, iu 
a brief space, an army of sixty thousand cavalry. The tenants 
of the crown exacted a similar and proportional service from 
their dependents, and thus the feudal chain was linked, and 
held the whole system together. The count or governor of the 
province stood next in rank to the king ; then followed the vis- 
count, the baron, the knight, the squire, and the sergeant-at- 
arms, — all considered as nobles, and each one of them by his 
feudal estate dependent on his immediate liege-lord, whose ban- 
ner or summons he followed. A general survey, terrier^ or 
rent-roll, was made of all territory in England, as far north as 
the province of York, the particulars of which were inserted 
in the great roll of Winchester, by the Saxons called the book 
of the last judgment — the celebrated Doomsday Book — per- 
haps because it contained their irrevocable sentence of ex-pro- 
priation. From this minute document we learn that seven 
hundred large estates were awarded to the leaders of the Nor- 
man army, the Barons ; their estates were again subdivided 
into sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen mesneji/fs^ held by 
their valvasors (vavasors) with military tenure ; of these, no 
less than twenty-eight thousand and fifteen belonged to the 
church. The smaller and less important estates were, by spe- 
cial favor, left iu the possession of the Saxons ; and few were 
those who continued to be free proprietors, or tenants in-chief^ 
ranging directly under the crown. All the rest of the dis- 
persed Saxons were found only in the lowest rank. Some 
names of Anglo-Saxon extraction belonged to farmers settled 
on the domains of Norman barons, knights, or servants-at- 
arms.'*' Thus William the Conqueror commanded the service 

*°* By this cruel and arbitrary decree, the entire body of the Isor- 
man conquerors, though scattered and distributed over the vast territo- 
ry of the vanquished Saxons, remained still united by the link of duty 
and military discipline, and, as it were, marshalled in the same battle- 
army as on the field of Hastings. The subaltern warrior owed faith 
and service to his military superior; and the kuight who held lands 
from the baron was bound to vault into the saddle at his summons. But 
this singular divibion did not stop here ; the kuight himself gave a por- 
tion of his tenure to his squire^ and these again to their servants-at- 
arms (sergeants), the lowest order of horsemen ; nay, even to their 
valetit, or grooms, who attended to the baggage, or served on foot as light 
infantry and bowmen. The rank of the king's vassid.'S ii^ the language 
of the times, ran : duke^ county viscounty barotiy chevalier^ eeguirey ser- 
geant and valet. William the Conqueror himself stood ns Duke of Nor- 
man<ly immediately under the crown of France, but in England he was 
a sovereign prince by the sword. During a period of war and spolia- 
tion, the most extraordinary fluctuations would necewaiily take place in 
rank and fortune. Talents and bravery, or the chunces of war, woiUd 
carry the warrior rapidly from the lowest grade to the highest^ Many 
a poor adventurer, who crossed the channel in his quilted cassock, with 
a bow in his hand, would afterwards appear to his countrymen, who came 
over after hinL. mounted on his wai*-steed, and brandishing the knightly 
lance. Nay, this system of obedience served even to control the haughty 
bearing of the churchmen themselves, because they likewise held their 



of a large feudal army at its own expense ; but he, like Cbarle- 
magne, knew the advantage of having bodies of h()uy,fhuht 
troops of his own (167), in whom he might put grLatcr trust, 
and of whose services he could permanently dispose. >]y the al- 
lurement of high pay, William therefore gathered adventurous 
warriors from every i)art of France, Flanders, and Brittany, 
even from Germany and Spain, under his lion-banner ; and he 
quartered them upon the poor suffering Saxons, according to 
the proportion of their possessions. With an army so com- 
pletely organized, William was enabled to crush every attempt 
at insurrection among the down-trodden English, and he could 
even venture to punish any encroachment of his own arrogant 
chiefs from Normandy. Many of the latter, supposing them- 
selves ill-rewarded for their services, fled to Scotland, where we 
have seen them well received, and afterwards forming together 
w^ith the English exiles, the body of the vigilant Scottish moss- 
troopers, or border wardens (284). 

The spoliation and taxation inflicted on the towns and bor- 
oughs was as great as that put upon the Saxon thanes, and 
other landed proprietors ; and it is only in the next period, 
during the crusades, that we can discover the slow development 
and final emancipation of the cities. A large tract of country, 
extending for thirty miles, between Salisbury in Wiltshire and 
the sea, was laid waste, and converted into wood by the con- 
queror. This was the nova foresta, or new forest, which did 
not only serve as a royal chase, but had the special object of 
insuring the Norman recruits a safe place of disembarkation 
on their arrival on the coast of England from the continent, 
where no Saxon enemy could molest them. William secured 
his northern frontiers by fortifying the cities of Newcastle and 
Carlisle ; but he was too much occupied in England and Nor- 
mandy to molest the Welsh behind their mountains. Having 
thus laid the sound foundation of his dominion in England, Wil- 
liam died iu 1087, and his successors, William Rufus, Henry I., 
and Stephen of Blois, ruled England and Normandy until the 
year 1 154, when the Plantagenet dynasty (1 154-1272) mount- 
ed the throne with Henry II. No remarkable geographical 
changes took place during this period, until the marriage of 
Eleanor of Poitiers with Henry the Second at once transferred 
the finest provinces of France to the crown of England, and 
gave rise to those pretensions which for three centuries kept the 
two rival nations in almost continual hostility towards each 
other. 

IV. Kingdom of Denmark. 

292. Dynasties, Constitution and Manners. — We are 
now approaching the most brilliant period in the mediaeval his- 
tory of Denmark. The union of the mainland of Jutland, the 
islands, and Skaane (222) under the sceptre of King Germ the 
Old, in 883, and the introduction of Christianity under bis 
son, Harald Bluetooth, were auspicious events, which, daring 
the reign of King Knud the Great, caused a remarkable 
change in the ideas, manners, and institutions of the warlike 
Danish nation. Knud, while occupied in conquering England 
and Norway, gave his most zealous encouragement to the pro- 
pagation of the Christian faith at home, and it soon supplanted 
the ancient superstition. One half of the nation had still ad- 
hered to the worship of Odin, but churches and monasteries 
were then erected, and filled with English and German priests 
and monks. Knud himself went to Home in 1027, and was 
magnificently received both by the German Emperor and the 
Pope. Piracy had ceased with the more regular expeditions 
to England ; the Northmen began to turn their attention to 
agriculture and the arts of peace. Knud introduced a certain 
splendor into his court and army, and the comforts of civilized 

eatat«s with military tenure, which would be forfeited if they refused 
to send tlieir vassals to the army. 
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life penetrated from the south into the north, among the still 
rude Scandinavians. The Danes excelled in shipbuilding; 
their war ships, or dragons^ brilliantly paint<jd and gilded, an- 
swered the double purpose of swift-sailing vessels and tower- 
ing fortresses. For the purpose of organizing the naval force 
of the kingdom, all the coasts of the islands were divided into 
districts, each of which furnished a certain number of ships, 
that were manned by maritime conscription. Yet the conquests 
of that period were of no lasting advantage to Denmark ; the 
extensive dominions of Knud the Great were, on his death, in 
1035, partitioned among his sons. The crown of Norway was 
soon lost to the brave Magnus the Good, the son of Saint Olaf. 
England, after the short reigns of his sons Ilarald Harefod 
(light-footed), and Horda-Knud, fell back to Edward the 
Confessor, of the old Saxon dynasty of -.^thelred, while the 
national diet in Denmark elected Svend Estridson, son of a 
sister of Knud, whose dynasty, under many vicissitudes and 
civil wars, occupied the Danish throne from 1035 to 1412. 
The ancient sea-kings and rovers had now become Jarls^ or 
governors, and Ilirdmand^ or royal court-officers, who, although 
without any hereditiiry rights, began to form an aspiring aris- 
tocracy. The clergy, too, exerted that powerful influence, 
which later developed itself in a truly hierarchical despotism. 
They supported the royal authority under the unstable and 
(juarrelling sons of Svend Estridson, whose powers were yet 
very limited. All public transactions were decided at the gen- 
eral or provincial diets — Rigsmodcr or Lcuidsthing — held in 
different parts of the kingdom. These numerous assemblies 
consisted of the clergy, the Hirdmamd, and the free landhold- 
ers, or Bonder (•222) — a fine, independent class of men, who, 
with shield and broadsword, or battle-axe, surrounded the 
throne. The king presided, and the mass of the free popula- 
tion, by acclamation, resolved on peace or war, on taxes, and 
other leading questions of legislation and executive power. 
Thus we distinctly perceive that the German and Norman- 
French feudal system^ with its crested barons, prancing on 
their barbed coursers, and disdainfully looking down on the 
Bonder^ whom they had reduced to villains and serfs^ that 
pernicious change in the institutions of Central Europe, did 
not extend to Denmark before the middle of the twelfth centu- 
ry, after the feudal chains had been riveted for more than a 
century over every other part of Western Europe ; nor did it 
ever advance farther north than Sweden, and it never got a firm 
footmg on the rock-bound coast of Norway (223). The first 
written laws of Denmark were the celebrated VitJierlagsRet^ by 
Knud, given to the Huuskarle of his regular army. The old 
laws and observances of Skaane were collected and published 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; those of Seal and 
and Jutland appeared under King Waldemar II. ; the latter on 
the diet of Vordingborg in 1244. Several parts of Denmark, 
such as Skaane, Sealand, and Fyen, were highly cultivated. 
Mechanics and artists were called in from Germany ; young 
Danes already visited the newly established universities of 
Italy and France. The Gutld^ or Brotherhood of Roeskilde^ 
secured the coasts against the Vendish pirates ; that of Schlcs- 
toig served as a model for those later granted to the rising 
cities of Jutland and the islands. Commerce was flourishing 
in the earlier period; but during the civil wars of King Niels 
and his successors, the neglect of the naval establishments 
permitted the Vendish pirates to annihilate the commerce of 
Denmark, and to desolate its coasts. Yet the chivalrous race 
of the Waldemars (1157-1243) soon stimulated the nation to 
the greatest exertions ; and, carrying the banner of the Cross — 
the Danebrog — victoriously to Vendland, raised the Danish 
nation to the highest pitch of conquest and prosperity.^^ 

^ During this period the Danish kings began to exact toll of the 
foreign ships which passed through OEvund, or the Sound, into the 



293. Extent, Provinces, and Cities. — In the middle of the 
twelfth century, Denmark extended from the frontiers of Smaa- 
land, in Sweden, across the islands to the river Eider, which sep- 
arated it from Germany. It embraced a surface of nearly eight 
thousand 8(iuare miles, and was inhabited by a more scattered 
population than at the present day, for it did not amount to a 
million of souls. I. Skaane, with Halland and Blekinge 
(222), was separated from Sweden by lakes, and gloomy forests 
of pine and fir, where roamed the bear and the wolf, and the 
still fiercer robbers and outlaws, who, having found a refuge in 
the wilderness, waged a continual border-war similar to that 
of the moss-riders, on the moors of Scotland (284,. 286), or 
the Spaniards and Saracens on the banks of the Duero (258), 
though not softened by the romantic and chivalrous manners 
of the South. Skaane was as distinguished by its splendid 
beech-woods, fertile soil, and high cultivation, as by its warlike 
and industrious inhabitants, the Skaaningers, who, however, 
from their love of liberty, were always ready to rise in arms, 
and involve the kingdom in dangerous rebellions. The spirit 
of the times, the age of church-dominion and crusades, had 
at last pervaded the North ; more than three hundred church- 
es, monasteries, and chapels, adorned the hills and valleys of 
Skaane ; and in Liindegaard^ the northern Vatican, close to 
the magnificent cathedral of Sancti Laurentii, in the city of 
Lund^ sat the proud Archbishop of Denmark, who styled him- 
self, " by grace of God tJie primas and legate of Saint Peter 
over Denmark and Sweden.'^ Surrounded by his steel-clad 
vassals and numerous clergy, he vied in splendor and power 
with royalty itself. Catholic enthusiasm had at once super- 
seded the wild fanaticism for Odin and the joys of Valhalla. 
New towns and villages arose around the sanctuaries of piet}* 
and peace. The white-cloaked Cistercians, and the black- 
hooded Benedictines, built their monasteries on the banks of 
the lakes ; they opened their schools ; they protected the peas- 
antry that crowded around them, for the staff of the Bishop 
had now become a more powerful protection than the sword of 
the Yarl ; nay, the impulse of religion even sought refuge in 
the depth of the forests, where the solitary bell of the her- 
mitage assembled the wild hunters, whalers, and fishermen, to 
the worship of the Virgin. Fodevig, on the western coast, 
became the celebrated battle-field during the civil wars in 1034, 
where King Niels was defeated, and his treacherous son Prince 
Magnus perished, together with sixty-five bishops and prelates, 
who were found in full armor among the heaps of the slain. 
II. Sealand (222), with Bornholni^ Laaland, Falster^ Mden, 
and the smaller islands, was then the centre of the kingdom. 
Roeskilde, the populous and open capital of Denmark, extend- 
ed through gardens, fields, and hedges, along the shores of the 
Issefjord, The interior was occupied by the royal castle — 
Kongsgaard — fortified with moats and towers, and the splen- 
did cathedral of Sancti Lucii, built in 1084 by Anglo-Saxon 
architects, in the earlier Gothic style of architecture. In or- 
der to defend the city against the expeditions of the Vendish pi- 
rates, it was surrounded by walls and moats in 1151, and pro- 
t<5cted by the Castle of Uaraldsborg^ on a promontory in the 
frith. In the neighboring forest of HaraldsskoVy Prince Magnus 
of Denmark assassinated the noble-minded Knud Lavard, the 
father of Waldemar I., and first Duke of Schleswig, in 1131 ; 
and in the royal hall took place the terrific scene of the mur- 
der of the innocent King Knud V. by his rival, Svend G rathe, 
which caused the union of all Denmark under the sceptre of 



Baltic. The origin of this impost is unknown, but it seems that it be- 
gan to he levied «s early as the twelfth century, when the Danes, being 
masters of both ahores^ swept the Baltic with their crusading fleets, and 
probably chose this waj'to declare their pre-eminence. In the fifteenth 
century their exaction was already considered to rest upon n very an- 
cient custom. See the Oeography of Maltebrun, Book 149. 
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the great Waldemar I. in 1157. Sealaiid had already seve- 
ral thriving commercial cities : KiOixen^ (Elsinore), on the 
Sound, Kailuiulfjor^, SkJc/skJCrr, Wonlingijorg^ Rings! cd 
(190), Nestved. u\xclliuus^ a strong fortress on the Sound, 
was huilt in 1168 by Archbishop Axel Absalou, for the 
protection of the merchants' ships in the Baltic. A small 
town having rapidly grown up around the fortress, it was 
called Kjokmans Havn, or LLrchant^s Haven, from which, 
by contraction, Kiubcnkavn (Copenhagen), the later capital 
of Denmark. Sealand had more than two hundred church- 
es; and its wealthy monasteries, Esrom, on the banks of 
a beautiful lake in the north of the island, Ativerskov and 
SaroCy in the interior, were as celebrated for the elegance of 
their architecture, as for the learning and piety of the monks. 

III. FvEN, with Langclandy Tcuisinge, and its group of 
smaller islands, was called the garden of the North ; on the sun- 
ny shores of Svcndborg^ the monks contrived to rear the vine ; 
hops and fruit-trees covered the valleys ; splendid forests of 
beech and oak, the hills ; the Fyenboer were fiery and sensual, 
like the Italians. The neighboring islands became dreadfully 
exposed to the incursions of the Vendes, during the civil feuds, 
and many Sclavonic names on the islands of Falst^r and Sea- 
land, such as Korse/itzCy Kra7?iitzey HerritzCy KuditzCy seem 
to indicate their permanent settlement there. Odcnse (222), 
a handsome, populous city, with the cathedral of Saint Al- 
banus. It was here that King Knud IV., while equipping an 
expedition, in 1086, against William the Conqueror, for the 
recovery of England, was assailed by the discontented multi- 
tude, and killed by a stone thrown into the church. By the 
influence of the clergy, the cruel, but devout king became canon- 
ized as martyr and saint, and the miracles performed at Saint 
Knud's shrine raised him to the rank of patron-saint of Denmark. 

294. IV. NoRRE Jylland — North Jutland — the home 
of the Longobards and the Jutes (80, 222), was a dreary region, 
covered with heath and swamps in the interior ; its western 
coast was sandy, and its navigation dangerous because of reefs 
and shoals ; but the deep friths on the east were smiling in 
beauty and fertility, and thickly inhabited, while the more open 
coast on the Kattegat and the Baltic remained deserted from 
fear of the Vendish pirates. Splendid cathedrals were built 
at Viborgy AarhuuSy Ribe and Borglandy the four dioceses of 
Jutland, and many a monastery, such as Vitce Schola and 
Ozholm on the Liimfjord, Asmild and Clara Insula, in the 
interior, transformed the dreary wilderness into an oasis of 
cultivation and wealth. 

V. Syd-Jylland — South' Jutland y or Duchy of Sleswig 
(Schleswig). — Ducatus JvXia — ^was more fertile, better culti- 
vated, and more densely inhabited than North Jutland, from 
which it was separated by the brook Konge-aa (King river). 
Its inhabitants were the Angles (82), who in the northern part 
of the province spoke the Danish, and in the south the Ijow Ger- 
many or Saxon dialect.'^' Canute had obtained the cession of 
the German margraviate of Schleswig (222, 247), from the Ger- 
man emperor Conrad the Salian, during his travels to Rome 
in 1027; and thus the Eider once more formed the boundary 
between Denmark and the Romano-Germanic Empire."* Yet 

^ In 1887 Danish was spoken unmixed in 116 parishes, with 
113,256 inhabitants, situated in the central and northern parts of the 
duchy. In 36 parishes, with 45,460 inhabitants, the Danish is generally 
spoken, but German is used in school and church. The former lan- 
guage is likewise spoken and understood in Tondern, Flensborg and 
tlie dioceses of Gottorp and Bredsted, with 36,000 souls — so that Danith 
is still the mother-tongue for 194,700 Schleswiger«s among the 850,000 
who inhabit the duchy, thus foiming a decided majority. 

^ This cession by the German Emperor is confirmed by an ancient 
iu'icripiiou — Eidora Romani terminus ituperii, which for centuries stood 
over tlic (»ld Holstein gate of Kendsborg. That town was then the 
border-fortress of Denmark, which possessed all the tolls and duties on 



the feuds on the borders with the Vendes and Saxons rendered 
it necessary for the Danish kings to place a commander in 
Soutli Jutland, who, with full powers and a strong body of 
troops, could secure the tranquil possession of the frontiers. 
The noble-minded Knud Lavard (Lord), the son of King Eric 
the Good, was therefore by his father created dux or hcrtug of 
South Jutland in 1102. Crossing the Eider, Duke Knud, in 
, many successful campaigns, vanquished and conquered the 
. heathen VagrianSy Ohot rites and VendeSy who elected him their 
king. This title was recognized by the dukes of Saxony and 
the counts of Holstein, and soon gave a new direction to the 
energy of the Waldemars, who for nearly a century became 
engaged hi crusading expeditions and conquests on the south- 
ern coast of the Baltic. Schleswig, on the Schley, was then 
a very flourishing commercial city, which sent her ships to 
Sweden, Russia, and England. In this city the brotherhood of 
Saint Knud massacred the murderer of their beloved Knud 
Lavard, King Niels of Denmark, who in 1 134, after his defeat 
at Fodevig, haughtily entered the guild-hall with the words — 
^^ I do not fear those wretched skinners and shoemakers r"* 
On the Schley Duke Abel caused his brother. King Erie, the 
successor of Waldemar II., to be beheaded in 1250. Flens- 
borg on the north, and Tondern on the west, became thriving 
towns. Jjocus Dei (Lygum) and Guldholm were celebrated 
convents. On the western coast the North Frisians still pre- 
served their independence, and beat back all the attempts of 
the Danish kings to reduce them to subjection. 

V. Kingdom of Slavia or Vendland. 

295. Extent, Division and Cities. — Regnum Slavini-e, or 
Slaviay extended from the river Eider, near Schleswig, on the 
west, along the southern coast of the Baltic eastward to the 
Oder, and in the interior, to the river Spree and the lakes of 
Brandenburg. It was inhabited by the powerful Sclavonic 
nation of the Vendes (91, 188, 227), which was subdivided 
into three principal tribes, on the west, the Obotrites and 
VagrianSy the neighbors of the Danes, the Wiltzes or Wela- 
^ade5(195), on the Elbe, south toward Magdeburg, and the 
PomeranianSy on the east beyond the Oder toward the 
Vistula, where they bordered on the savage Borussi or Prus- 
sians. The dukes of Saxony began early to wage desolating 
wars against the Vendes, and erected some bishoprics for the 
introduction of Christianity among them, but without any 
great success. A valiant Obotrite, Prince Gottschalk, 
placed himself in 1042 at the head of the nation as king of 
the Vendes, and extended his kingdom eastward to the 
Vistula. Gottschalk was a very remarkable man; he had 
received his education in Denmark, where he married a Danish 
princess. He promoted the introduction of Christianity by 
means of Danish and Saxon missionaries, but the violence of 
his reforms excited the native Sclavonian chiefs against him, 
and he fell the victim of a conspiracy plotted in 1066 by his 
own relative, Plusso. The Vendes now rose in a furious insur- 
rection against priests and monks, who were ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered or driven out of the country. Prince Henry, the son of 
King Gottschalk entered Slavia with an army of German 
cmsaderSy and succeeded by mildness and prudence, to restore 
order and religion. He built the city of Liibeck on the Trave, 
and encouraged agriculture and commerce ; but his death in 
1121 brought on those intestine feuds among the Sclavonian 
chiefs, which in 1168-1173 terminated with the conquest of 
Vendland by the kings of Denmark. 

The Vendes and the Prussians were the wildest of tho 
Sclavonian nations. They lived in miserable huts: their 

the Eider. In the fourteenth century Rendsborg was ceded to the 
counts of HoUteiB. 
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dress was squalid ; among the nobles polygamy was frequent, 
and they were the only people among the Sclavonians who 
treated their women with scorn and cruelty. They were equally 
savage in their wars, and defended their villages with rude 
inclosures and ditches. Their religion was a kind of Saba- 
ism, mixed up with superstitions from the north. They adored 
the sun, but their principal deity was the horrible monster 
Svayitemt ( 1 88), with four heads turned toward the four quar- 
ters of the world, like the Hindoo Brama. Their priesthood 
constituted a separate order, of great political influence, and 
they maintained a splendid worship in the great temple of 
Arcona. Their peculiar rage was directed against the Danish 
churches and monasteries, which they every where, during their 
piratical expeditions, devoted to the flames, ravaging the coasts, 
and carrying the wretched inhabitants away into slavery. The 
Vendes themselves excited that enthusiastic crusading spirit 
among the Danes in the 12th century, which at once swept 
idolatry and barbarism from the shores of the Baltic. Lu- 
BEccA (Liibeck) was their capital, which afterwards became an 
Episcopal see, and a flourishing commercial city. Arcona, on 
the beautiful island of ROgen, was the central sanctuary of 
Svantevit, with its priestly palaces, and immense treasures, 
which were carried in triumph to Denmark. The whole island 
remained afterward annexed to the Episcopal see of Roeskilde. 
Woliin (Julin), on the large island Jom (WoUinische Wer- 
der), at the mouth of the Oder^ was another large city of the 
Vendes. On the south-eastern promontory of the island, the 
Danish Viking Palnatoke,^®' so celebrated in the traditions of 
the north, had established in 960 the singular Republic of 
JoMSBOKO. Palnatoke built his robber ^s nest upon the severest 
model of ancient Spartan discipline ; the virtues of valor and 
contempt of death were exalted above all other qualities — above 
the very laws of nature. The endearmg ties of love, and the 
society of woman, were sternly forbidden. Corsairs from every 
part of the north hurried to Jomsborg to enlist among its in- 
domitable Vikings. Thus the bravest warriors and the fleetest 
and best-armed galleys obeyed the command of the pitiless 
chieftain, and this bold creation of the 10th century con- 
tinued to flourish, to strengthen itself, and remain the scourge 
of all the neighboring coasts until the close of the 12th century, 
when it was finally extirpated by King Waldemar I. and his 
Danish chivalry in the year 1 170."* 

VI. Kingdom of Norway. 
296. Vicissitudes and Constitution. — The most tumultu- 

"* Palnatoke \a one of the fiercest characters of the heathen Vikings 
standing on the verge of time when Christiauity hegan to throw its 
light into tlie north. Ilis history forms an exact counterpart of that of 
WilUam Tell in Switzerland. According to Saxo Grammaticus, Palna- 
toke was ordered, hy King Harald Bluetooth, to shoot an apple off his 
son's head. Tlie daring archer succeeded under circumstances similar 
to those of Tell, and afterwards took revenge hy shooting King Harald, 
A. D. 991, while crossing a dense forest in Sealand. Saxo wrote in 1204, 
and Tell appeared in Ilelvetia 1307 — a century later; both events may 
be true. The Danish story is the subject of (Eldenschls^er's magnifi- 
cent tragedy of Palnatoke. 

"" The spirit of the times had exerted their influence even on the 
Vikings of Jomsborg, which at the period of its final demolition had 
become a celebrated commercial mart, frequented by the different 
traders of the Baltic. Its spacious harbor was filled with the ships of 
every nation in Europe. Danes, Swedes, Saxons, Vendes and Russians 
had their separate quarters for residence and business. Yet the naval 
power of the masked pirates was still too dangerous to Denmark, and 
King Waldemar therefore determined to extirpate this nest of heathen 
freebooters. On the arrival of the formidable armament^ the Joms- 
borgers became so terrified that they abandoned their capital in despair. 
Its ramparts and other fortifications were levelled, the greater part of 
its edifices were laid in ashes ; and from this calamity it never recov- 
ered, but gradually sunk into the obscure and inconsiderable town of 
WoUin. 

12 



ous period of Norway is that from the accession of King Magnus 
the Good, the son of St. Olaf, in 1035, to the death of Hakon 
Hakonson and the conquest of Iceland in 1263, — an epoch 
rich in extraordinary events, which are beautifully recorded in 
the Heimskringla of Snorro Sturleson, the Icelandic historian, 
and by his continuators. St. Olaf had in the battle of Stickle- 
stad in 1030 sealed his faith with his blood (223). His son 
Magnus the Good succeeded in the final introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and the Norse soon became as zealous worshippers of 
the true God as they formerly had been of the false. They 
likewise took an enthusiastic part in the crusades, both in 
Spain and Palestine, and their heroical king, Harald Haar- 
draade, as prince or general of the Scandinavian Varanghians 
at Constantinople (226, 262), filled the sagas and songs of his 
time with his renown."* 

Harald the Stem perished in the battle of Stamford-Bridge, 
against Harald Godwinson of England, in 1066. His son, 
Olaf Kyrre (the Pacific), attended to the cultivation and com- 
fort of the wild mountaineers. He introduced chimneys and 
glass-windows ; he established a commercial emporium at 
Bergen, and founded several guilds or fraternities of arts and 
trades, which ultimately ripened into municipal corporations. 
He also promulgated laws to facilitate the emancipation of the 
wretched tralle or serfs, and CYcryfyikc or district was obliged 
to set free annually a certain number of bondsmen. 

Yet the irregular election of the Norwegian princes, sup- 
ported by their parties, kindled the most destructive civil wars, 
which stained the soil with blood, and produced a general 
demoralization and fbrocity of manners at the close of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries, when we 
remark with satisfaction in other countries a more steady pro- 
gress toward the higher civilization and humanity of our 
modern era. The history of the daring and intelligent King 
Sverre, the natural son of King Sigurd II. (1 136-1 155), who, 
at the head of the warrior faction of the Birkebencr^^^ after 
the most astonishing alternations of victory and defeat, was 
raised to the throne (1186-1202), is in the highest degree ex- 
citing and romantic. Sverre, with all his cruelty and craft, is 
well worthy to figure with his illustrious contemporaries, Fre- 
derik Barbarossa and Waldemar the Great, and had he acted 
upon the larger theatres of France, Germany or England, he 
might have become one of the most renowned monarch s of the 
middle ages. The wild band who with their swords opened his 
path to the throne, consisted of the outcasts of the nation ; but 
by their daring and valor, and the terrible vicissitudes of suf- 
fering and war, they became ennobled, and transformed into a 
body of chivalrous and high-minded warriors, well deserving of 
the love and veneration of the Norwegian nation ; and having 
thus thrown off the ignominy of the robber, their heroical 
deeds were immortalized in the songs of the Skjalds.^'* Sverre 
strenuously opposed the encroachments of the Romish Pontiff 
in his supreme power, even at the risk of a general excommuni- 
cation: the prelates possessed extravagant privileges; they coin- 
ed money, and rode surrounded by numerous bodies of men-at- 
arms. The royal council was composed of the chancellor and 
treasurer — both prelates, together with the constable, staller, the 
seneschal, rmoidskicenk^ who were lay-nobles, and other gran 

"^ See the Saga of King Harald Uaardraado, by Laing, and the 
tragedy of (Ehlenschlieger : VcBringerne i MykUgard, 

*" These fierce warriors were called Birkehener from the birch hark 
which they, destitute and miserable as they were, swathed around 
their legs. Their opponents, the Bctglers^ got their niek-naine from 
their heavy cltihB, bagle, iMculum. 

"■ See the highly interesting King Sverrert Sag<x^ written by Karl 
Jausen, abbot of Thingore monaster}' in Iceland, who visited Norway 
in 1185, and collected his materials from communicatiuus of King 
Sverrer himself. 8d Vol. of Jacob AaVs translation of Snorro Sturle- 
son. Cbristlania, 1839-40. 
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dees of tbe kingdom. The old natioDal aristocracy of the Jarh 
and Hacrsers gradually sank into oblivion, and gave place to 
the feudal titles of dukes, barons, and knights. The Norwegian 
kings and their hirdmand in complete armor, " glittering like 
ice," attempted to imitate the chivalrous manners of southern 
Europe ; the officials in their various ranks obtained fiefs with 
military tenure, but without any hereditary rights. The stout 
Norse yeomanry, the Odels Bonder (223), maintained their 
entire independence long after it had been lost by their breth- 
ren in Denmark, and they, together with the clergy and chiefs, 
took part in all the political transactions of the national chiefs. 
Every man who possessed six marcs and a bear-skin cloak was 
required to appear in arms at the military gatherings; the 
booty was eijuitably divided, and the king himself received only 
bis portion, according to his skill and bravery. 

297. DivisiOxNS AND Remarkable Cities. — Norway had 
become divided into four larger provinces, each of which pos- 
sessed its own laws and jurisdictions. I. Trondhjem, in the 
north with its Frostathing. II. Bergen, on the western 
coast, with its Gulathing. III. Viken, on the east, with its 
own VikenskeLov: and, IV. Agde, south, with its Hayidsiva- 
Jjov. From these codes Magnus Lagaboeter (Law-mender) 
compiled a general body of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
for the entire realm in 1274 — the Hirdskraa. A Law-Thing 
was annually held at Bergen and the other chief cities of the 
kingdom, at which the appointed number of jurors were sum- 
moned to attend. Trial by battle and other appeals " to the 
judgment of God," had already been abolished. The succes- 
sion had become hereditary, and many useful regulations for 
the maritime defence were re-established. The proud Arch- 
bishop of Nidaros (223) ruled the church with ecclesiastic 
despotism. Scientific cultivation was still very circumscribed 
in Norway, even among the clergy. One of the few literary 
monuments of this period is the King's Mirror — Kongcspei- 
let — written with excellent spirit, luminous reasoning, and 
a noble aim, by King Sverre himself, to combat the encroach- 
ments of the hierarchy. Trondhjem^ Bergen and Tonsberg 
were the most thriving commercial cities of Norway, and the 
great emporiums of its export of salt fish for southern Europe. 
The active trade was entirely in the hands of the German con- 
federative Republic of the Hanseatic towns, which enjoyed the 
most extensive privileges, exemption from customs and tolls, 
and kept the whole kingdom, during the fourteenth century, un- 
der the most tyrannical mercantile subjection, by their power- 
ful fleets and fortified factories in Bergen and other cities on 
the coast. Eidskog and the Sevo mountains, on the frontiers 
of Sweden, Gaularos near Trondhjem, the King's Path, the 
valley of Sverre, and the environs of Bergen and I'dnsberg^ 
are celebrated scenes of the valor of King Sverre, and his 
hardy and faithful Birkebener. 

298. Iceland, having been inhabited in 874, during the 
reign of Harald the Fairhaired (224), by Norse exiles, formed 
since 928 an independent republic. The whole island was 
divided into wards, each with three meeting places or tribunals, 
a heathen temple and its priests, godar. The turbulent war- 
riors of Norway formed the aristocracy of the island, while the 
Inter emigrants, Danes, Swedes, and even many Scots and 
Irish, entered into subordinate relations as tenants or serfs to 
the rich Odeh Bonder^ here the yeomanry or gentry, who had 
divided the lands on the first discovery. The natural conse- 
quence of such a progressive colonization, under feudal tenure, 
would be frequent contentions and feuds between the old Nor- 
wegian settlers and the new comers. To obviate the dangers 
of a civil war, a chief, Lagman^ was named, under whose guid- 
ance the national diet, Althing^ assembled every year on the 
Law-rock, Lovjjeldet. Thirteen other provincial tribunals, 
with presidents and jurymen, assembled in the dififerent dis- 



tricts of the island. The introduction of Christianity into 
Norway was a work of the greatest difficulty, for there every 
valley, every rock was dedicated to its spirit or god, and 
idolatry was thus deeply rooted in the localities of the coun- 
try and in the traditions of the people. Not so in Iceland ; 
the emigrants had left Odin and Trigga behind them on the 
fells of Norway, and they did not recognize the voice of Thor 
in the thunders of Hecla. Irish and Scottish missionaries 
found, therefore, a fertile soil, and Christianity was unani- 
mously received as the Althing in a. d. 1000, though the 
violent priest Thangbrand, whom Olaf Tryggveson had sent 
the year before, by his cruelty and arrogance had been forced 
to flee for his life, and return to Norway. This happy state 
of liberty, though occasionally interrupted by civil feuds, of 
which the life of the great Icelandic historian, Snorro Sturle- 
son, gives us a highly remarkable instance, continued in Iceland 
for nearly four hundred years. During this period not only 
commerce, fishery and colonization in Greenland and Viinlieind 
(America), but general education, literature, and the refine- 
ments of poetical fancy flourished among the active and spirited 
Icelanders, and nearly all the most beautiful sagas, or tales, 
and epics of the middle ages, were penned and sung by the 
Icelanders, before their decline in the fourteenth century. 
After the murder of Snorro in 1242, the civil war flashed up 
fiercer than ever, when, in 1262, Hakon IV. with his Nor- 
wegian fleet forced the wrangling Icelanders to swear allegiance 
to the Norse kings ; yet it was not until the island had been 
laid waste by a dreadful eruption of Mount Hecla, in the year 
1300, that the rough republicans submitted to do homage to 
Hakon VII. of Norway, as their feudal sovereign. Their 
ancient institutions, however, remained untouched ; their cele- 
brated Law-book, the graygoose — graa-gaasen — was still in 
use, but the muse of history fled southward to Spain and Italy, 
and seldom returned for a short visit among the volcanoes of 
Iceland. 

299. Division and Settlements. — Iceland was by nature 
herself divided into four wards or fjordungar^ separated by 
snow-capped mountains and deep friths. I. Austfirdixga or 
East-friths ; II. Sunnlendinga, or Ranga (Southland) ; III. 
NoRDLEXDiNGA, or Eyafjord (Northland) ; and, IV. Vest- 
FiRDiNGA, or Brcidfjordy the deeply indented and more thickly 
inhabited coast on the west. In the southern ward lay 
Thingveliir, where the general assembly — Althing — was held 
until the year 1800, when it was abolished by the king of 
Denmark."* Holum^ in the north, and Skalholt in the south, 
were Episcopal sees. Reikiavik, Bessestadir^ Melastadir^ 
and Stiklesholm, were emporia and commercial towns on the 
western coast. Hram^ in the westward, where the great 
historian Snorro Sturleson was born in 1178. BeikjahoU^ 
the castle of Snorro, in a beautiful region at a short distance 
from Mount Hecla. Here he was assassinated by his dissat- 
isfied relatives on the 22d Sept. 1241. In the neighborhood 
are still seen the hot baths of Snorro — Snorralaug — cut out 
in the living rock, an interesting monument of his taste and 
wealth, and of the skilful workmanship of those times. 

300. During this period the kings of Norway possessed 
Greenland, the F^erceer, the Orkneys, the Shetland islands, 
the Hebrides, the island of Man and Anglesea. Greenland, 
like the other tributary possessions, belonged to the Koyal 
domains, and foreign traffic was prohibited ; thus the naviga- 
tion between Norway and the other northern nations decreased 
gradually, until it at last stopped entirely, in the year 1481, 
when the last Norsemen, who were acquainted with the navi- 
gation to Greenland, were assassinated in Bergen by foreign 

"* The Althing has been restored by King Frederick VIL in 1848, 
when Denmark became a conatitutional kingdom. 
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merchants.''* The Hebrides and the isla*'d of Man were, 
by Kiiig Magnus La^abtctcr, ceded to Sv.*;)tla :d in 1266, for 
t!ic sum of four thousa.id marcs sterling. The Orkneys ai.d 
Shet'a .d islands were mortgaged to Scotland by King Chris- 
tian I. for the dower of his daughter Margaret, who married 
King James III. Stuart, in 146S. 

VII. Kingdom of Sweden. 

301. Extent and Conquests in Finnland. — Sweden, still 
divided between the two races of Goths and Sciars^ or Swedes, 
was the most insignificant of the Scandinavian nations, and 
exerted no influence on the politics of Europe. " The Swedes," 
says the celebrated Adam, Bishop of Bremen, " are a sober and 
modest people, addicted to no vice except that of having each 
three wives ; the rich and great have even more, all the chil- 
dren being regarded as legitimate. They are distinguished 
above all the Northmen for their hospitality; and the Christian 
missionaries are received and cherished by them with affection. 
The bishops assist at the popular assemblies, or Thing. The 
Swedes are a numerous people, brave and warlike, abounding 
in cavalry and ships. At home they are all equal, but in 
military expeditions they yield obedience to their king and 
leaders." '»• 

The succession of the Folkungar to the throne (1250-1 380), 
marks a new period in Swedish history (2*25). King Walde- 
mar I. Birgerson, was an energetic ruler, who did much to 
secure the prosperity of his country. lie built and fortified 
Stockholm, the capital ; he gave new privileges to the Swedish 
cities, and revised the Lands Lag^ or the code containing the 
old statutes of the kingdom. No change had taken place in 
the internal division of the Swedish provinces. More inter- 
esting are the crusades of Sahit Eric against the Finns and 
Quains. He carried Swedish colonies across the Bothnian 
Gulf, and flourishing settlements soon arose on the western 
and southern shores of Finnland in 1 156-1293. Tavaste-IIus^ 
on the lakes in the interior, was built by Jarl Birger, in 1240, 
and the eastern regions, Kyrialand (Karelia), were occupied. 
The Kyrialcs possessed all the countries on the north of the 
lakes Ladoga and Onega, from the Finnic Gulf to the White Sea. 
The Finns were a simple and rude people who seldom cultiva- 
ted their fields, and subsisted by hunting, fishing, and rearing 
cattle. The heads of families exercised a despotic authority, 
and the women were treated as slaves. They had some me- 
chanical arts ; among others, that of working metals ; and the 
most ancient mines in Scandinavia were discovered by the 
Finns. Their mythology was wild and fanciful. Finnland was 
believed to be the country of giants, gnome-like spirits, and 
supernatural beings that haunted the deserts, murmured in the 
waterfall, raged in the tempest, and allured the traveller and 
the hunter by a thousand fantastic forms. Magic was con- 
nected with the worship and manners of the people, and cun- 
ningly fostered by the deceitful priests and wizards. Music, 
too, was a powerful instrument in the old superstition. The 
divine minstrel, seized by the power of his magic, fell into 
ecstasies, and his audience partook of his raptures. The 
Finnic language is the most sonorous, and best adapted for 
poetry, of any in Europe. It has afiinity with the Hungarian. 
The three leading tribes were the QuainSj in the north, border- 
ing on Lapland; the Yni4^s (Jemes), in the lake district of 
Finnland Proper; and the Kyrialcs^ in the east. The old 
Finnlanders offered an obstinate resistance to the crusading 

^ See the Ancient Geography of the Arctic Lands of Americn, 
from the writinga of the Northmen, by Prot Charles Chr. Rafn. Co- 
penhagen, 1845. 

>" Adam Bremensis. De Sita Daniao. cap. CCVIII-CCXX and 
' CCXXIX. 



Swedes, and the war lasted from 1 156 to 1203. The inhabit- 
a: ts in after times still retained the grave, intrepid, ai d inde- 
pendent character of their forefathers. They were capable of 
enduring the severest privations; but their perseverance was 
little removed from obstinacy, and their attachment to their 
national name, customs, and language, rendered them incapa- 
ble of appreciating the blessings of civilization, which the 
Swedes were anxious to diffuse among them. The principal 
Swedish colonies on the coast of Finnland were Korsholm^ 
Bjdrnvborp^ Nystad^ Aabo^ the Episcopal see, WiOotg and 
Ki'xholm on the Lake Ladoga. 

The Swedish nobility had obtained an all-powerful influ- 
ence ; the Scneshal and the Drost divided the place of the Jarl 
of the Realm (225). Chivalrous institutions were introduced 
into Sweden : service on horseback and military tenures with 
exemption from taxes. Every province, Ostgothland, West- 
gothland, Sodermannaland, Westmannaland, Helsingaland, and 
Dalarne, had their particular laws and customs. King Birger 
attempted, in 1295, to introduce the Uplandic Law into all the 
States of the realm. Slavery continued until the 1 4th cen- 
tury. The centre of Swedish commerce was the flourishing city 
of Wisbyy on the western coast of the island of Gothland; 
it was a German colony, and formed at a later time a part of 
the great Hanseatic Confederacy of Maritime Republics."' 

VIII. Grano Ducnv of Russia. 

302. Extent and Divisions in the Eleventh Centi-rt. 
— The dominions of Russia (2*26) were by the victories of the 
Grand-Duke Wladimir the Great (98-1015), extended west- 
ward along the shores of the Baltic into Lithifnma and Po- 
hind ; southward along the shores of the Euxine, so as to in- 
clude part of the Crimea and of the Bulgarian territories, 
whilst on the east they reached to the Oka, the Don, and the 
Volga. Wladimir resided in Kiew ; he encouraged the build- 
ing of new citic.««, and peopled the waste districts of his im- 
mense empire with prisoners whom he had taken in the wars. 
He not only conducted himself as a sovereign who consulted 
the welfare of his dominions, but displayed many benevolent 
and amiable qualities, that highly endeared him to his sub- 
jects. Yet the establishment of the Greek Church through- 
out the Russian dominions forms the most prominent feature 
in his reign, and gives that truly worthy monarch a juster 
claim to the title of Great than his numerous victories. The 
improvement which Russia owed to this prince was great and 
permanent. With the Christian religion he introduced the 
arts and language of Constantinople, which began to flourish 
in the Russian monasteries. But the ill-judged division of 
his empire among his sons in 1015 caused a series of the most 
bloody civil wars between his successors. Yaroslaf at last 
obtained possession of his father^s dominions, but followed 
most indiscreetly his example by a new division of his territo- 
ries among his sons in 1054, which remained standing for 
centuries. Russia embraced then the following six territories : 

I. The Grand DrcHV of Kijow (Kiew), with the sovereign 
title, and the beautiful and populous capital of that name on 
the Dnieper (226). The province extended northward, and 
comprised the Duchy or Republic of Novgorod and the princi- 
palities of Pshcrv and Wintka., and in the south all the terri* 
tory from the eastern Carpathians to the waterfalls of the 
Dnieper^ where it touched the frontier of the wild Polovtzi 
or Kumani, 

II. The Principalitt op Tchernigov contained the east- 
ern part of Russia from the Dnieper to the Don and the Oka, 
the latter of which separated it from the roving Finnic tribes 

*" See, for important details, Geijer*8 History of the Swede^ in the 
English triiii:*latioiL Vol L 
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of the Mardwins and Muromens (226.) The southern princi- 
pality of 2*imUarakan^ which the Grand-Duke Swartoslav in 
972 had united to the empire, belonged likewise to this prin- 
cipality, but it was lost in 1 050, on the advance of the Kuma- 
nic hordes towards the Euxine. 

III. The PiifNciPALiTY OF Perejaslavl extended south- 
ward from the frontiers of Tchernigov, along the Dnieper and 
the Donjetz to the steppes of the Petdiene^es (254.) On the 
east it touched the civilized and pacific Kamic Bu/gariauSy 
on the Volga, and the Kliasma, where the concentrated power 
of Russia later arose on the downfall of Kiew. 

IV. The PiiiNciPALiTY OF Smolensk, on the northwest, be- 
tween Pskov and Tchernigov, was continually exposed to the 
invasions of the Poles. 

V. The Principality of Polotzk, was situated between 
the Duena, Niemen and Dnieper. Its princes obtained the 
sovereignty over the Lethic and Finnic tribes on the shores 
of the Baltic, but in spite of all their exertions they were re- 
pelled by the Prussians (227.) That nation, the fiercest of 
all the Sclavonian tribes of the north, maintained their inde- 
pendence until the beginning of the thirteenth century, when 
they yielded to the sword of the Teutonic knights and German 
civilization, in the building of Riga, and other cities on the coast. 

VI. The southern Principality of Wlodomirz, in the 
present Volhynia, extended south toward the upper Vistula 
and the Principality of Halitck (Gallicia). 

303. During the twelfth century, several princes of the 
Russian dynasty formed a powerful state in the southwestern 
parts of the Grand Duchy of Kiew, which, a. d. 1 158, became 
almost entirely independent; it was Halitck or Gallicia^ in 
MaiO'Russia, on the northern slope of the Carpathian range, 
the home of Russinians or Ruthenians (Russniaks), whose 
prince Roman vanquished the southern Kumani, and rendered 
them tributary. There were in Russia during this period not 
fewer than seventeen smaller principalities, though they at 
length became absorbed into seven, viz. : those of KieiVj Nov- 
garody Smolensky Wladlmiry Tvcr^ Hcditchy and Moskon. 
Novgorod and Kiew maintained a certain superiority over the 
others until toward the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
immediately before the Mongol invasion, the northeastern 
principality of Susdal or Wladimif took the lead with the 
two last mentioned states.''^ 

304. Novgorod, on the banks of the Ilmen-Lake, was the 
glory of Russia during the middle ages, with its strong walls, 
its 250 churches and convents glittering with gilt cupolas, and 
its 300,000 active citizens, who soon threw off the yoke of the 
wrangling Russian princes, and constituted themselves into the 
celebrated republic. Later (after 1240), it entered the confede- 
racy of the Hanseatic cities, and became the great emporium 
of Indian commerce for the north of Europe. At the head of its 
executive government stood the Maire, posadniky with exten- 
sive power, but changing every year. He had a lieutenant, 
tysaskoiy and a council of senators, boyarSy consisting of the 
wealthy patricians. The merchants, storekeepers, mechanics, 
and common people formed the popular assembly, that gathered 
in the large market- place at the deep sound of the clock, the 
witschnei'kolokol. All the citizens were splendidly armed, and 
marshalled under the city banners, according to the five quar- 
ters of the town, and the five districts of the territory. The 
grand duke possessed a palace in the city, but his bailiff or 
count was obliged to show the citizens the most flattering 
politeness, and he had no real power. The city had its own 

**■ In the supremacy of these principalities can be traced the divi- 
sion of Russia into Great Bussia (the duchy of Novgorod), Little Rut- 
aia (South Russia), as far as the Crimea, White Euaia (Wladimir), on 
tlie east, and Bed Russia (Halitch^ on the southwest 



laws and courts of justice; the manners were still barbarous — 
revenge for bloodshed, ordeal by fire, awful servitude, and 
burning of witches. Russia had yet no coined money ; com- 
merce was conducted by barter, and skins of squirrels and 
foxes were used instead of silver and copper money. Thou- 
sands of boats were plying on the lake Ilmen, and shipping the 
rich products of the east on the Wolkof River to the Ladoga, 
where the vessels from the Baltic embarked their cargoes. The 
produce of the north, on the contrary, was conducted by 
armed citizens over the low hills to the river beds of the Don, 
Dneister or Volga, and thence through the whole continent to 
the Caspian Sea, the Euxine, and Constantinople. During 
winter thousands of adorned sleighs and sledges were seen sliding 
rapidly over the hard and level surface of boundless snows and 
frozen lakes. Novgorod with its free democratic institutions, 
its active and warlike population, its commercial wealth — then 
the centre of the world's traffic — ^was the New-York or New 
Orleans of the middle ages, and made good the proverb: 
" Who can resist God and tJic great Novgoiod ?" Such was 
the state of this remarkable city from the 11th to the close of 
the 15th century. Novgorod was the terminus of the pilgrims 
as well as Jerusalem ; it was the rendezvous of the fashionable 
traveller and the covetous trader. Artists and jugglers, Danes 
and Dutch, Portuguese Jews and Chinese mandarins, Tar- 
tars and Moors, were thronging its glittering bazaars, each of 
which belonged to a separate nation — ^with its national tri- 
bunals, its churches or mosques, its store-houses and armed 
guardians. Here all the enjoyments of the east and west con- 
centrated — nay, the ideas of the luxury and hospitality of the 
Novgorodian citizens, the splendor of the Russian princes and 
boyars, and the wealth to be earned there, were quite extravagant. 
Art and science, literature and poetry, always follow in the wake 
of liberty and commerce ; we may, therefore, readily believe 
the Russian historians, in their descriptions of the magnificent 
buildings of Novgorod and Kiew, built in the Byzantine and 
Gothic style by Greek and German architects, and of the 
church paintings and decorations in Mosaic by Saint Olympius, 
a highly talented monk, a native Russian, whose brilliant ere 
ations are still admired at the present day. Learning, too, had 
been introduced from Constantinople, and found an encourag- 
ing asylum in the numerous monasteries, where Russian friars 
were engaged in copying and adorning those elegant manu- 
scripts of the Scriptures and the fathers which remain a testimony 
of their skill and industry. Russian ecclesiastics, in the seclusion 
of the convent or hermitage, devoted themselves to astronomy 
and chemistry; others, returning from their pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, imparted their knowledge of the East, and the vener- 
able Nestor, from the depth of his cavern at Kiew, collected 
the early traditions of the nation, for his annals of the Russian 
empire ; while many other monks wrote the lives of the saints, 
and the chronicles of their convents, in the native Russian 
dialect."' MoskoWj on the Moskwa, a tributary of the Oka, 

"* The Russians, like all the Sclavonian tribes, delighted in social 
assemblies, in music, dancing and national songs. Some few of their 
ancient ballads have survived the storms of time, and give us a favorable 
opinion of the poetical genius of Bo'ian, and other early bards ; but the 
greater part have perished in the general destruction of cities and con- 
vents during the Mongolian invasion. Only a single larger poem, of ex- 
quisite benut\', on the deeds and the death of Ipor the Brave, has been 
preserved as an interesting monument of the ancient Russiiin language. 
In glowing verses it describes the militai-y expeditions of Igor, the prince 
of the Seversky, against the Polovtzi barbarians; he attacks their camp 
on the banks of the Don, but after a brilliant action, the Russians are 
surrounded by thousands of enemies. " The steppe of Stribog is all 
stained with gore, and strown over with the dying and the dead • Po- 
lovtzi and Russians engage in fierce embrace. On the third aurora 
our banners sink into the dust before the shouting myriads of savnge 
foes ; for there is not a drop of blood left to be shed. Bold Igor and 
his generous Russians have perished on the battle-field; they have 
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was a small summer residence of the princes of Susdal, when 
Yury (George) Dolgoruki of Susdal, in 1 147, laid the founda- 
tions of a large city, which soon became the capital of the 
grand duchy of Wladimir, and the centre from which the 
Russian czars afterwards extended their conquests. 

During the intestine broils which attended the dismember- 
ment of the Russian monarchy, the neighboring nations, 
Polovtzi, Hungarians and Poles, availed themselves of the 
weakness of those small principalities, and the party spirit of 
their chiefs, to take side with the one against the other, or to 
ravage the country, to burn down the cities, and carry off 
thousands of captives into slavery. At last, in 1223, when 
the three sovereigns of Wladimir, Kiew, and Halitch had 
formed a confederacy and driven back the Poles and Magyars; 
when Novgorod was extending her commerce, and consolidating 
her republican institutions, the innumerable swarms of MoTigol 
and Tartar horsemen from the upper table lands of central 
Asia, under Ginghis-Chan marched westward, and pouring in 
through the defile of Dervend on the Caspian (96), inundated 
all the lands of the Kuban, and drove the Polovtzi or Kumani 
in the wildest flight against the Russian frontiers. All the 
princes now armed ; but the terrible battle on the banks of the 
Kalkaj on the 31st of May, 1224, decided the fate of the Rus- 
sian nation. BatuChan defeated them totally; myriads 
perished in the river; Kiew, Moskow and other cities were 
laid in asbes, and the greater part of Russia for more than two 
centuries and a half — 1224-1487 — remained subjected to the 
degrading yoke of the great Chans of the Mongolian empire. 

305. The Chudish, Lettic and Lithuanian tribes, on the 
eastern and southern shores of the Baltic, were still wild 
heathens and barbarians. The Eisths and the Lives were 
Chudish or Finnic tribes ; they inhabited the present Esthland 
and Livonia (Livland) on the Finnic or Rigaic Gulf, and ex- 
tended eastward to the lake of Peipus and the Duna. West 
and south of these lived the Jjotwani, Lctti, Kouri or Karsi 
(Kourshani), in the present Kourland ; the Senigaili^ Samo- 
gitians, Syamaili, Lithuanians and Prussians^ all kindred 
to the Sclavonian nation. These tribes resembled one 
another in their institutions, dialects, arms and manners. 
They had the same sanctuaries, where they met to offer sacri- 
fices to their gods ; at Romove in Natanga (near Konigsberg), 
was the seat of their pontiff and chief judge — the Kriwe ; — dif- 
ferent classes of priests were subordinate to him. Many and 
horrible were their idols ; they had human sacrifices, and con- 
secrated woods, lakes and springs. They lived entirely inde- 
pendent, occupied with cattle-breeding, hunting and fishing : 
their agriculture was insignificant; they fed on meat, and 
dr^nk mares' milk and mead ; their weapons were clubs and 
maces, which they launched with deadly aim at a great dis- 
tance ; they were abhorred by the Germans, and ruthlessly 
put down with the sword, or kept in the most cruel bondage. 
Merchants from Bremen, who were driven on their inhospitable 
coast in 1 158, founded the first commercial emporium at Riga, 
and attempted to introduce Christianity among the Lives ; but 
the Pagans burnt the wooden chapels, slaughtered or expelled 
the priests, and it was only the sword of the Danish crusaders 
in Esthland, and that of the knights of Christ, or tStoord- 
Inothersj in Livonia, who at last succeeded, after many 
battles, in building castles and converting the natives. The 
Lithuanians, extending from the Memel to the Diina, were 
too powerful a nation, and too strongly situated in the interior, 

yielded their last breath for the salvation of their native country. 
holy Russia, remember thy sons I " — See ioterestiog details on the man- 
ners and institutions of the ancient Russians in N. M. Karamsin*s BU- 
tory of the Russian Empire. French translation. Vols. L and IL, in 
many places. 



to yield to the missionary attempts of the German knights. 
Their native chiefs recognized the supremacy of the Russian 
grand-dukes, but, taking advantage of the partitioi s and in- 
ternal feuds among the princes of that nation, they soon threw 
off their allegiance, and conquered, in several campaigns, from 
1082-1221, the principality of Polotzk, east of the Diina, New- 
Grodek and all Severia, as far south as the swampy region of 
the Prypec and the Dnieper. This vast territory was divided 
among many chieftains; in 1235, however, the brave Ringold 
united all the «mall Lithuanian states, and took the title of 
grand prince, vehkiknaz. He maintained himself with bril- 
liant success against Russians and Mongols, defeated the Ger- 
man Knights Sword-bearers (the successors of the Sword-bro- 
thers) in Livonia, and though still a heathen, made himself 
respected by all the Christian nations on his frontiers. 

II. Central Europe between 973 and 1096. 

IX. Kingdom or France. 

306. Condition OF France ; Domains, Feudal Sovereign- 
ties AND Free Communes. — France had, during the eleventh 
century, preserved nearly the same limits which it had at the 
time of the extinction of the Carlovingian Dynasty (229). The 
Royal domains, however, had been enlarged by the accession 
of the most powerful feudatory, Hugh Capet, Duke of France 
(987-996), and by the slow, though prudent and persevering 
efforts of his successors'*' in the extension of their household 
power, their domains, and the enlargement of their royal pre- 
rogative. Several feudal territories had been united with the 
crown: 1. the county of Sens (234. XL); 2. the county of 
Vcxin (235. XV.) ; and 3. the viscounty of Bourges (238 
XXVI). King Robert L gave in 1031 the duchy of Bur- 
gundy (239. XXVIII.) to his youngest son Robert, who be- 
came the ancestor to the elder dynasty of Burgundy and to 
the kings of Portugal. These acquisitions before the crusades 
were insignificant, while, on the other hand, the number of the 
independent feudal seignories was increased by the erection of 
several baronies into hereditary sovereign tins. These were, 
1. The barony of Coucy, in Champagne;"' 2. The barony 
of Montfort L'Amaury, in the duchy of Isle de France, south- 
west of Paris ; 3. The county of Eu ; 4. The county of fivKEux, 
both in Normandy ; and 5. The county of Foix (243), in Gas- 
cogne. This important duchy, which had been united to 
Guyenne and the county of Ravergve (243. LL), was possessed 
by the still more independent Count of Ihuionse. In general, 
the countries lying between the Loire and the Pyrenees, although 
they recognized nominally the sovereignty of the French mon- 
arch, were in strictness as alien from him as the kingdoms of 
Burgundy and Aries, or the duchy of Lorraine, which held of 
the German Emperor (246, 248). Thus, then, the real sove- 
reign power of the Capetian kings extended only over the Isle 
of France and a part of OrUanaiSy and yet, small as this dis- 
trict was — in breadth ninety miles from east to west, and in 
length one hundred and twenty miles from north to south — it 
was far from being wholly subject to the crown, for even so 
late as the twelfth century Louls-le-Gros was arduously en- 
gaged during the greater part of his reign in reducing to 
obedience the petty counts of CJtaumont, and of Clermont^ 
the lords of Montlhery, Montfort VAmaury, Coucy, Mont- 

m 

"• These Capetian monarchs were: Robert L, 996-1031. Henry L, 
1060. Philip I, 1108. Loui9-le-Gro3(VLX 1186. Loui«-le-Jeune (VII.) 
1180. Under Philip August (1180-1 223) the French nation at last standi 
foi-th in its full development^ consolidated into a mighty monarchy. 

"* The gigantic towers of the Chateau of Coucy ])re8ent still some 
of the finest mediieval ruins in moderu France. They had the proud 
inscription, 

*' Nor king, nor duke, nor prince, nor oonnt am I, 
I am the lord of Coucy.*' 
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tnorency^ Pviaet, and numerous other barons, who, within the 
precincts of the duchy of France and the royal demesnes — i ay, 
in the very environs of Paris, the capital and residence of the 
king, refused all obedience to him !'" In the very heart of 
his domains the Capetian was supported only by the Church 
and by the rising and aspiring bourgeouie — the cities ; — all the 
rest, both strength and glory, belonged to the proud and wrang- 
ling feudatories. 

307. Enfranchisement of the Communes or Republican 
Cities in France. The oppression of the nobility had become 
insupportable to the poor down-trodden people; insurrection 
among the peasantry broke out in different places ; yet a few 
mail-clad knights, with their lances in rest, scoured the county, 
rode down and dispersed the disorderly bands of the villains^ 
cut off their hands and f»iet, and the matter was forgotten. The 
peasantry had too little communication or union in the differ- 
ent provinces, so that all their jacqueries or turbulent risings 
failed during the middle ages ; they were too degraded by 
slavery, and if they had been successful, they would have used 
their victory with brutish wildness and ferocity. It was in 
the populous burghs and towns which had risen round the 
castles, and particularly round the churches, and in the an- 
cient Ro77ian municipal cities, that the ideas of liberty long 
glimmering at last burst forth in the brightest flames (245, 
250, 270). Population had been encouraged in the burghs 
by grants of land from their lay or ecclesiastical lords, who 
were anxious to increase their strength and the number of 
their vassals. The nobles would encourage the industry of 
the townspeople ; they would allure skilful artisans, weavers, 
butchers, smiths, armorers, and concede them some privileges 
to keep them within their territory. Liberty, thus, had its be- 
ginning in the central towns of France — tJie free communes — 
which began by receiving some concessions, and terminated by 
extorting their franchises and immunities sword in hand. The 
greater part of these towns were under the jurisdiction of 
bishops or abbots, who wielded the sword of justice by their 
viscounts. Such were the episcopal cities of Benuvais^ Noyon^ 
Lcion^ and St. Riquicr ; in others the counts and the prelates 
divided the authority, and in their reciprocal rivalry sought to 
gain the assistance of the citizens against their antagonists by 
liberal concessions, as was the case in Soissons and Amiciis ; 
while in St. Quentin and Abbeville the counts alone exercised an 
absohite power. Le Mans is the earliest of the free communes 
(1070). Cambrai followed the example in 1076. Louis-le- 
Gros called the citizens to arms in his feud against the dukes 
of Normandy ; they flocked to his feudal army under the ban- 
ners of their respective parishes in 1119, and their demands 
rose with their military success. Church and nobility then 
vied with one another to sell the franchises to the citizens, 
who with hard labor found means to purchase them ; to form 
their consular governments, to fortify their towns, and at once 
to display the activity and development of a high-minded de- 
mocracy.'^ This revolution took place all over the kingdom 
under a tJwusand different farms^ and with more or less dis- 
turbance ; terrible was the struggle of the cities in Flanders 

*" The king of France could not ride from Paris to his city of 
Orleans, being interrupted by the frowning towers of Montlh^ry. 
Wlien, therefore, the fierce lord of the castle, who had been defeated 
and humbled in the crusade, consented to give his dnugliter in marriage 
to the king's S'>n, with his castle as her duwry, Philip said to his son, 
Loui.*-lo-Gros : "Now, my s«»n, keep heedful watch over this tower, the 
trouble caused me by which, has made my hairs gray witli grie^ and 
through whose craft and wickedness I have never known peace and 
quiet** What a picture of the times ! 

"• It has been wrongly said that the crusades were the primitive 
cause of the enfranchisement of the cities, for we distinctly see that 
Le Jfaii», Cambrai^ and other?, obtained their charters long before the 
commencement of that movement^ though the readiness of the Cru- 



ard Belgium, where Bru*res^ with its thirty thousand armed 
citlzei.s defeated coui.ts ard kings on the battlefield, and laid 
the solid foundations of the republican and commercial gran- 
deur of the Low Countries in the following centuries. 

308. In the mean time, the rumor spread throughout 
France and Europe that thousands of Christian pilgrims, 
princes, bishops, and abbesses, had been surrounded and ruth- 
lessly slaughtered at Ramla^ on the coast of Palestine, by the 
Turkish hordes, and that their sultan, Ortok, had taken pos- 
session of Jerusalem and of the Holy Sepulchre. Peter the 
Hermit then appeared in France; his eloquence contributed 
powerfully to heighten the general enthusiasm for the sacred 
war, and the masses began to move. At the Council in Cler- 
mont, in November 1095, Pope Urban II. preached the cru- 
sade, and the following spring large bodies of pilgrims, men 
and women, young and old, led on by Peter the Hermit and 
Gaultier — Sans-avoir — Walter the Penniless — crossed the 
Rhine on their march for Constantinople and Syria. In 
August of the same year the unwieldy armies of princes, bar- 
ons, and knights, put themselves slowly in motion. No king, 
however, took part in the first crusade, but many feudatories 
more powerful than the kings. Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of 
Lower Lorraine, departed at the head of ten thousand knights 
and seventy thousand foot, Lorrainers, Germans, and French, 
taking his route through Germany and Hungary. Another 
large crusading army was commanded by Hugh of Verman- 
dois, the brother of King Philip of France, the wealthy 
Count Stephen of Blois, Robert Curt- Hose, duke of Nor- 
mandy, and Count Robert of Flanders — all ei|uals, none chief; 
they quarrelled on the road, and did but little honor to the 
crusade. A third army was formed by the enthusiastic French 
of the South, the Aquitanians, Gascons, Auvergnacs, and Pro- 
vencals, under the banner of the old Raymond of St. Gillcs, 
Count of Toulouse, who traversed the Albanian Mountains 
under endless hardships and dangers, and met the other cru- 
sading companions at Constantinople in the spring of 1097. 
The Normans of Italy, with Count Bohemond of Tarant, and 
the handsome and noble-minded Tancred at their head, forced 
their way, sword in hand, through Epirus and Macedonia. 
Such was the march of the first crusading armies. 

X. The Romano-Germanic EMrmE. 

309. Extent, Change in the Constitution, Contest with 
Rome about the iNVESTiTUREf*. Great changes had taken 
place in Germany since the times of Otho the Great, in 973. 
Conrad IL obtained possession of the kingdom of Burgundy 
(244), which at that time comprised the beautiful districts of 
the southeast of France, afterwards called FroveficCy Dau- 
phiny, Franchc Comte and Lyons, together with Savoy, and 
a portion of Switzerland. Germany was thus placed in con- 
nection with the Mediterranean by means of the important 
seaports of Toulon and Marseilles ; an acquisition of great 
import, which, however, afterwards, in the times of intestine 
disturbances, became neglected, and fell into the power of the 
watchful and grasping kings of France. Nor did Germany take 
better care of her other frontier provinces. The margraviate 
of Schleswig was ceded to Denmark, and thus the Eider 

saders to sell their estates and right* afterwards, served powerfully to 
promote the release of the citiesw Nor was King Louis-le-Gros the 
f«>under of them, but rather the reverse; for it was tlie brave ciiizena 
of the towns who established the l<ing; without them he would not 
have beaten off the Norman^ and these conquerors of England would 
probably have conquered France too. See, for highly entertaining de- 
tails on tlie history of the communes of Frnnce, the admiiiible narra- 
tives of Aujifustin Thierry, in hi;* JXtres but fhistoire de Frawe. Lettres 
XIII-XXV. ; compare Guizot, Michelet, Sismondi, and Henry Lea 
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became again, in 1027, the frontier of the two nations (294). 
The Vendes in Slavia (205), on the shores of the Baltic, 
threw off their allegiance to the German Empire, and formed 
an independent state ; so did King Boleslav Chrobry, of Po- 
land, who, after the rapid conquest of all Silesia and Bo- 
hemia, at last made peace with the emperor Henry II. at 
Bautzen, in 1018, in which he retained possession of Mora- 
via and Lusatia, and even obliged the emperor to support 
him with German auxiliary troops in his wars against the Rus- 
sians. The Germans fared worse in Italy, because Robert 
Guiscard and his Norman adventurers conquered all lower 
Italy and Sicily, while northern Italy became more and more 
republican, and the papal see attained the height of its power 
on the accession of Pope Gregory VII. 

Conrad II. gave, in 1037, his celebrated coyistitution of 
the fiefs^ according to which the lower vassals, who followed 
the banner of the empire, obtained the full right of property 
and the hereditary succession of their estates. They thus be- 
came the faithful supporters of the emperor against the dukes, 
whom Conrad sought to bring back to their old condition of 
mere imperial functionaries. He assigned to hie son Henry 
the duchies of Souabia^ Bavaria^ and Franconia^ and, if intel- 
ligent successors had been able to carry through his deep-laid 
plans, Germany would have become what France ultimately be- 
came, an undivided, powerful empire. But the Salic dynasty 
was stayed in its mid-career, partly by the faults of Henry IV., 
and partly by the rapid rising of the papal chair, whose author- 
ity developed itself with astonishing energy under the great 
Pope Gregory VII. The violent contest between these two 
stubborn characters shook the world, strewed Germany and 
Italy with corpses and ruins, and was at last only terminated 
with the concordate of Worms, in 1 122, between Henry V. and 
Pope Calixtus II. ; according to which the emperor consented to 
the free election of bishops and abbots, renouncing the invest- 
iture of the mitre and the cross, or the ecclesiastical investi- 
ture. This was reserved to the pope, who, on his side, gave up 
to the emperor the investiture by the sceptre of the ecclesias- 
tical domains that were subject to feudal tenure. The politi- 
cal unity of Christendom was thus broken for ever. 

310. Cities, Castles, and Histoiiical Places. Ham- 
burg^ on the Elbe, was taken and burnt by the Vendes in 
i 069, and the archbishop forced to remove his see to Bremen. — 
Grone, a fine castle near Gbttingen, in Saxony, where Henry II. 
died, in 1024. — Bothfeld^ near Blakenburg, in the Hartz. 
Here died (1056) the active and severe Henry III. in the 
flower of his age, amidst the lofty plans he had formed for 
the future organization of Germany. — Kaiserswerthj on the 
Rhine, where his little son, Henry IV., being carried off on 
board a ship by the intriguing Archbishop Hanno, of Cologne, 
threw himself into the river, and was saved with difficulty. — 
Goslar, in Saxony, the residence of Henry IV., whence he 
commenced building castles in the mountains of the Hartz and 
Thuringia to curb the freeborn spirit of the Saxons. — Hartz- 
biirg the splendid castle of Henry IV., near Goslar, which 
the Saxons stormed and demolished at the beginning of their 
rebellion, in 1073. Henry fled in disguise to the forests, and 
narrowly escaped the pursuit of the enraged nation. — Hohcn- 
bergy on the river Unstrut, in Thuringia, the battle-field on 
which the Saxons were defeated by Henry IV., and treated 
with heartless cruelty. — Hohenstaufen^ a conical mountain 
near Buren, on the Rems, in Souabia, on the pinnacle of 
which Frederick of Buren built the splendid castle from which 
the mighty dynasty of the Hohenstaufen had their origin in 
the twelfth century. — Gera^ on the Elster, in Thuringia. In 
the neighborhood occurred the great battle, in which Ru- 
dolphus, of Souabia, the rival emperor, perished by the hand 
of young Godfrey of Bouillon; and the unhappy Henry IV. 



was reinstated on the throne of Germany in 1080. — WcJfcs- 
holzj a forest near Hofstedt, in Saxony, where Henry V. suf- 
fered a fearful defeat from the Saxons, in 1115. In a chapel, 
erected on the battle-field, the victors placed a statue in full 
armor, with helmet, shield, and mace, whom the peasantry in 
after times called Saint Jodut. 

311. In Italia, the flourishing cities of Loynbardy and 
Romagna were republics in reality, though they still made a 
show of their allegiance to the German emperors on their de- 
scent into Italy, to take the imperial crown in Rome. They 
defeated Henry II. in Pavia; they drove Henry III. out of 
Rome ; but they took the part of Henry IV. against Pope 
Gregory VII. The pope was, however, powerfully supported 
by the Countess Mathildis, of Tuscany (250). This remark- 
able woman had inherited the immense possessions of her 
father. Margrave Bonifacius, in 1052; she governed her states 
with the spirit of a politician ; she appeared in full armor at 
the head of her vassals, and devoted her whole active life to aid 
in elevating the power of the Church. Slander falsely reported 
her to be in love with Gregory, who took refuge in her castle 
of Canossa; but her life was as virtuous as her principles were 
austere. On her death, in 1115, she bequeathed all her states 
to the Church, though many of them were ancient fiefs of the 
empire. Another great controversy therefore arose between the 
pope and emperor, until, after much fighting, the feud at last 
terminated in a division of her lands, of which the Church 
knew how to secure the better half to herself From this time 
until the appearance of Barbarossa in Italy, in i 152, the Italian 
cities enjoyed the most perfect liberty ; they became wealthy 
and powerful. Their citizens formed battalions under the 
banners of the different wards of the town, with their consuls 
and gonfaJoniere at their head. Ravenna, Verona, Padoda, 
Parma, obtained important privileges. Milan, in spite of 
her archbishop, adopted a republican government, and waged 
continual wars with her rivals and neighbors, Lodi, Como and 
Pavia. — Canossa^ a strong castle, belonging to Countess Ma- 
thildis, on the Apennine, near Reggio. Here the excommu- 
nicated Henry IV. was invited by the countess to meet with 
the t<»rrible pope. The German king was treated with the 
most inhuman cruelty, being left in the outer court of the cas- 
tle, barefoot, in a hair garment, exposed to cold, hunger, and 
thirst, for three days during January, 1077. Half dead with 
humiliation and misery, the guilty monarch was at last admit- 
ted into the presence of the proud pontiff, who, however, lost 
the best fruits of his victory by thus outstepping all bounds 
of moderation and christian charity. 

Patrimonium Santi Petri, or the then almost independent 
State or the Church, extended, as indicated on the map by 
the violet color ^ throughout the greater part of central Italy, 
while the feudal homage rendered to the pope by the Nor- 
man Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia^ Calabria^ and Sicily^ 
secured the Church from the south. It embraced the duchy 
of Spoleto, the Mark of Ancona and Romancliola (Romagna). 
Rome herself had suffered the most terrible devastation in 
1085. The pope, being besieged by Henry IV. in the castle 
of St. Angelo, called the Normans to his aid. Robert Guis- 
card came with his invincible knights; the Germans fled; 
Gregory VII. was delivered ; but the entire southern part of 
the city, lying between the Later an and the Coliseum^ was 
destroyed with fire and sword by the Normans, and it has re- 
mained a desert to the present day. 

XI. Kingdom op Poland. 

312. Extent, Provinces, AND Cities. Poland, under its 
warlike king, Boleslav the Great, embraced, in a. d. 1025, the 
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following provinces : I. Pdonxa Propria ^ bordering east, 
on the Bug ; south, on the Carpathian Mountains ; west, 
on the Oder; and north, on the Netze, which separated the 
kingdom from Pomerania. It was subdivided into 1, Mazo- 
vin^ east of the Vistula ; 2, Cujavia ; 3, Culnia ; 4, Cazu- 
bia ; 5, Kustryn ; 6, Barnim ; 7, Lubus ; 8, Duchy of Sile- 
sia; 9, S/a^k ; 10, Cracow; W^ Satidomirz ; \2,Sieradz; 
13, Leticzyc ; and the conquered frontier provinces, which a 
few years lat^r were lost, Pomerania^ Lusatia (Lausitz), 
Milzieniy Moravia, Chrobatia, or North Hungary, as far as 
the Danube, the principality of Halitch and Czerviensk east- 
ward as far as the Bug. — Cracow (Krakou), in a splendid 
and strong position on the upper Vistula, was the capital. 
There the ancient kings were crowned and interred. The 
cathedral is remarkable for its numerous mausoleums. The 
tomb of Saint Stanislaus is erected in the middle of the church, 
where lamps burn by day and night, and masses are continually 
said over his ashes. The adjacent country is remarkable for 
its picturesque beauty — Visiica ; Sandomirz. The duchy of 
Silesia was one of the finest provinces of the Polish empire, 
and remained united with it until 1327, when it was ceded to 
John of Bohemia. — Breslau, on the Oder, the ancient capi- 
tal, was burnt by the Mongols in 1241. Ldgnitz^ where they 
defeated Duke Henry of Silesia, and the Polish and German 
chivalry, yet with so great a loss, that they immediately re- 
treated to Hungar}'. Warsaw, on the Vistula, was still a small 
town. — Posen — Gnese?i, the see of the archbishop — Kalish. 

313. King Boleslav the Great, Chrobry (250), accom- 
plished the difficult task of uniting into one monarchy the 
different hostile tribes of the Ljdchs. Mazonians, Krakovi- 
ans, Silcsians, and Moravians, esteemed and loved him as 
highly as the Poles themselves ; he was as generous as he was 
humane, brave, and just.*-* He organized the brilliant cavalry 
of his feudal army — pospolite ruscenie ; he regulated the 
taxes — poradinc — and divided his mighty realm into districts — 
poviaty ziemie — in which populous boroughs — -posada — arose, 
and agriculture, trade and industry, became flourishing. Cas- 
tles — grod — were built along the frontiers, which were guarded 
by the armed peasantry, under the command of the border 
counts. High-roads traversed Poland in all directions. Car- 
avans from the east crossed peaceably the country on their 
route for the great markets — messen — of Germany. The chase 
was the great delight of the Poles ; they hunted the elk, buffalo, 
urus, bear, and wild boar, on horseback, with lance and bow ; 
from the German knights, they adopted the more fashionable 
falconry. Convents and schools were built; and, after a reign 
of extraordinary activity, the great ruler died, crowned with 
glory, in 1025. His successors, Boleslav II. and III., ex- 
tended their conquests to the island of Rogen, on the Baltic, — 
beyond the Vistula, against the Russians; south into Hungary; 
but the division of Poland, in 1139, among the sons of Boles- 
lav IIL, caused, in the course of time, a rapid succession of 
civil feuds, the formation of a powerful aristocracy, and the 
oppression of the mass of the people to the degrading state of 
hopeless serfdom. 

XII. Kingdom op Hungary. 

3 1 4. Conquests, Constitution, and Divisions. The king- 
dom of the Hungarians, or Magyar -Orszao, or they them- 

"* Boleslav had the curious custom of inviting the noble criminal to 
dinner. The culprit received, however, firet^ the private admonition of 
the king; he was then led into an apartment^ where he received a terri- 
ble flogging ; from which the penitent was carried hito the bath, dressed 
for the court, and admitted to the royal table — all performed in good 
'tylc — and no doubt, the noble sinner sat down there with the beat appe- 
tite, after such preparative corporeal exercise. 



selves called it, had been definitively constituted toward the 
year 1000 (253). The Magyar kings of the Arpadian dynasty, 
at the head of their warlike nation, made extensive conquests ; 
their territory embraced not only all Transylvania (Hungaria 
Nigra), Marmarosh, on the north, along the southern base of 
the Carpathian Mountains, and the principalities of Wallacltia 
and Halitch beyond them, but they passed the Danube, cap- 
tured Sirmium and Singcdunum, or Alia Bulgaria (Bel- 
grade) — on the junction of the Saave and the Danube, the 
ancient bulwark of the Roman Empire (34), in 1079, subdued 
the Croatian Zupanate in 1088, and did not stop until they 
had crossed swords with the Venetians on the Dalmatian coast 
of the Adriatic. Here their light cavalry was beaten back, 
and all the islands and several cities on the mainland, Zara, 
Trau, Spalatro, Narenfa, and others, remained in the posses- 
sion of Saint Marc. The Hungarian king nevertheless took the 
title of King of Croatia and Dalmatia, under the sovereignty of 
the papal see of Rome. The Catholic clergy exercised a great 
influence, and nearly all the political forms of the Frankish 
constitution were introduced. The king formed his council 
of the prelates and nobles ; even deputies from the nation were 
admitted. At the head of the jurisdiction stood the comes 
palatinus — Nader Ispan — of Hungary. The employments at 
court and in the administration were the same as in Germany. 
Every one of the seventy-two comitatus — Gespannschuften — 
into which Hungary had been divided, was governed by a 
comes parochiunus, who held the judicial and military com- 
mand of the district, and was chosen by the king. The na- 
tive population consisted of, 1, bomlsmen, who could be sold; 

2, serfs, or adscripti glebcB, who were bound to the soil; 

3, common freemoi ; the latter were divided into tens and 
hundreds, and obeyed their officers, called decani and ccnte- 
narii. The nobility of the nation consisted of, I , the lYW.vr/A, 
who obtained feudal estates from the royal domains, and ren- 
dered service at court and in the army ; 2, the barons, the 
majority of the Magyars, who had conquered the country, and 
among whom the districts had been divided at the time of the 
occupation. The barons still preserved their division into 
Asiatic tribes or clans. Each family or branch possessed ter- 
ritories, descending by inheritance among its members. All 
these noble estates were entirely free of taxes or tributes. 
The diets were held on horseback, in the plain of Rakos (253), 
where a royal herald proclaimed the resolutions taken. The 
heathen population, even the Magyars who refused baptism, 
and criminals, lost their personal liberty and were treated as 
slaves ; those Sclavonians who received baptism, were placed 
under the protection of the Church as canditionarii. The 
laws for the security of property were austere. King Ladislav 
gave, in 1078, the most severe laws to protect the cattle on 
the open pasture-lands between the Theiss and the Danube, 
which were exposed to the forays of the proud and rapacious 
Magyar nobles. Neither rank, nor wealth, nor family influ- 
ence, could save the robber-baron from the axe or the gallows. 
The Latin language had been introduced together with the 
Christian religion ; soon the court and the tribunals spoke that 
tongue, and the Magyar dialect was thus stopped in its devel- 
opment, and banished among the lower classes. Civilization 
made very slow progress in Hungary, and the breeding of cat- 
tle and horses remained for centuries the principal occupation 
of the Magyars. At the time of the crusades, we find Hun- 
gary a well organized kingdom, under the small and misshapen, 
but high-minded King Kalmany (Coloman), who offered the 
first crusaders a free passage through Hungary. Yet the dis- 
orderly bands of Peter the Hermit burnt Semlin on the Da- 
nube, and their rear-guard, under the priest Gottshalk, was 
therefore surrounded and cut to pieces by the Hungarians. 
With Godfrey and the Princes, Kalmany had an interriew at 
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ToUenburg, on the Leitha, the frontier river, where a treaty 
was signed for the passage of the army. King Andreas II., 
with a large Hungarian army, passed into the East in 1217, 
and landed at Acre, but returned without having assisted the 
crusaders, or gained glory for himself. 

XIII. The Uzi and Kumani. 

315. Their Territory, Conquests, and Manners. — To- 
ward the middle of the eleventh century, appear suddenly the 
numerous hordes of the Uzi and Kumani, on the steppes west 
of the Volga. They were wild barbarians, of Tartaric blood, 
and made themselves feared by their neighbors, the Russians, 
who called them Poiovtzi?'^ They pressed hard upon the 
Petcheneges, whom they subdued and mixed up with ; and they 
settled as far westward as the river Aluta. Uniting their dif- 
ferent hordes, they crossed the Danube in 1065, and began a 
desolating invasion into the Greek empire ; yet they were soon 
compelled to return by pestilence and hunger. Their wars 
with the Russians continued without interruption on the bor- 
der, which lay north of the waterfalls of the Dnieper. Alexius 
Komnenus sent them splendid presents, but it tended only to 
make them more desirous of plundering the beautiful countries 
from which they came. Anna Komnena, in her Alexiad, de- 
scribes the despair of her father, attacked at the same time by 
the Normans, on the western coasts of Epirus, by the Seldjukian 
Turks in Asia Minor, and by the Uzi and Kumani in Thrace, 
where they besieged Adrianople, and spread devastation to the 
gates of Constantinople. Nor did they stop at the Carpathian 
Mountains ; they entered Transylvania, but were at last sur- 
rounded and defeated by King Ladislay, in 1089 — who per- 
mitted part of them to colonize the Jazygian plains, between 
the Theiss and the Danube — the later province of Kumania. 
Thus, this terrible nation extended from the Caspian Sea and 
Mount Caucasus, along the shores of the Euxine to the mouth 
of the Danube ; and the whole of Southern Russia is in the 
annals of the eleventh and twelfth centuries called Kumania. 
On the approach of the Mongols from the defiles of Dervend, 
in 1222, the Kumani got frightened ; they fell back on the 
Volga, and demanded aid from the grand dukes of Kiew, 
Wadimir, and Halitch. The Russian princes were suspicious 
of treachery, but when they learned the reality of the danger, 
they came on in full force to the support of their old enemies. 
Yet the bloody day on the river Kalka, in May, 1224, decided 
the fate both of the Kumani and of the Russians. All bowed 
beneath the yoke of the Mongols — the Kumani were never to 
rise again ; only the tribes in Hungary survived, and their de- 
scendants still inhabit the plains of Great and Little Kuma- 
nia, Both the Uzi and the Kumani resembled in ugliness, 
squalidness, and bestiality, the Petcheneges, to whom they 
no doubt were related. Their language was spoken in Hun- 
gary a century ago ; the last man who understood it died in 
1 770 ; it is said to have contained many Tartaric words. The 
names of the Polovtzian clans, which appear in the Russian 
chronicles, are still found among the Tscherkassians of Mount 
Caucasus, and it is supposed that this powerful people may 
have vanquished the Kumani, and given them their native 
princes as leaders. The Kumani were as perfidious as they 
were loathsome. When concluding treaties with the Russians^ 
they used to cut open their veins, and filling a goblet with 
their blood, they mixed it with that of the Russian envoys, and 
drank reciprocally, in order to become of one blood and fiiith. 

"* The Huiiji^rians had many wars with the Kumani, and called 
them Chuni; the Germans gtkve them the name VtUands, Waives, or 
Fal<me9, from which is derived the Oerman word Valand, a wild and 
desperate adventurer or swordsman. 
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Horses were sacrificed on the sepulchres of their chiefs, whose 
faithful squires stabbed themselves, to die with their masters. 
They remained pagans, though they came in constant relations 
to Constantinople and Kiew ; they were noniades, and lived 
under felt-tents even in Hungary ; they were excellent horse- 
men, and had herds of camels ; they shaved off their hair like 
the Turks, but wore long beards ; they were voracious, and ate 
rats and mice. The Europeans considered them as monsters 
in human shape, and many a story was told of their devouring 
human flesh, and carrying pickled children in the saddle-bags 
along with them on their military expeditions. 

III. SOUTHERN EUROPE BETWEEN 973 & 109G. 

XIV. Kingdoms op Leon and Castile. 

316. Temporary Union and Conquests; Origin of 
Portugal. The fall of the Ommiyad caliphs of Cordova, 
and the dismemberment of their empire into a vast number 
of petty principalities in 1031, afforded an opportunity for 
the neighboring Christian princes, by successive attacks, du- 
ring nearly two centuries, to circumscribe the Arab domin- 
ion in the Spanish peninsula within the narrow limits of the 
kingdom of Grenada, This conquest would even have been 
accomplished in a much shorter time, if the feuds and rivalries 
between the Christians themselves had not retarded the victo- 
rious progress of their arms, and the African dynasties of the 
Almoravides in 1094, and of the Almohades in i 147, had not 
temporarily restored the Saracen power. The country south 
of the Duero, though occupied by the Christians, remained for 
a long time an insecure possession, frequently overrun by the 
Arabs. Thus, Cotmbra, Viseu, and Lamego, which had been 
reduced by Alfonso I. and his immediate successors, were re- 
taken by the great Mohammedan general Al-Manzor, on his 
victorious invasion of Oalicia (255). Alfonso V., of Leon, fell 
before Viseu in 1027 ; but his son-in-law, Fernando I., of Cas- 
tile, who, after the defeat and death of Bermudo III., in the 
battle of Carrion, in 1037, ascended the throne of Leon, re- 
covered both Viseu and Lamego in 1057, and the important 
Coimbra opened its gates to the Christian knights in 1058. 
Ze%>7i, Castile^ the AsturiaSy Gaiicia, and the county of Fortu- 
Caie (Portugal), remained united during the greater part of 
the eleventh century, under the enterprising monarohs Ferdi- 
nando I. and Alfonso VI.— 1037-1109. After a siege of 
three years, Toledo, the ancient capital of the Visigoths, sur- 
rendered in May, 1085, and Alfonso advanced rapidly on both 
banks of the Tagus, occupying the fortresses of Madrid , Ma- 
queday and Guadalajara ; oay, he approached boldly toward 
the Guadiana, when he was attacked by the innumerable hordes 
of the African Almoravids, under their great general, Yussef- 
Ben-Taxfin — alnazar-ed-din — (defender of the faith), in the 
plain of Zalacay and totally defeated, with the loss of 24,000 
of his bravest warriors, in 1087. This check put a stop to the 
progress of the Castilian king ; and as the western conquests 
I were continually exposed to the irruptions of the enthusiastio 
I Almoravids, Alfonso conferred the government of Portugal 
I from the Mine to the Tagus, and the right of conquering as 
far as the Ouadiana on the young hero, Henry of Besan^on, a 
I Burgundian prince, who, in 1072, had married his daughter 
Teresa, and to whose valor he had been indebted for many of 
I his victories. Numbers of Burgundian nobles having joined 
the banner of Count Henry, he beat back the Almoravids, who, 
in 1107, made a desperate attack on Coimbra, and laid the 
! foundation of the chivalrous Monarchy of Portugal,*** be- 

I 

I ^ Sec the interesting invcstigatioDB about the origin of the Povto* 

I guese monarchy, in the modem Portuguese HiBtorian, Ippolito *Hercn- 

I lano. Lishon, 1846. Vol. I. 
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fore his death, in 1112. The disgraceful civil war between 
Queen Urraca and her husband Alfonso— c/ Batallador — of 
Aragon, brought desolation and misery over Castile. Her 
son, Alfonso VII., Ramundez of Oalicia, united the kingdoms 
again, 1126-1157, and extended his conquests to La Mancha 
and the Sierra Morena in 1138-1141. The important for- 
tress of Calatrava, on the Ouadiana, was taken, and became 
later the seat of the military order of that name. The king 
penetrated even into Andalucia, but died in the village of 
Fresnaday near the steep pass of Muradal^ in the Sierra Mo- 
rena, on his return from the expedition in 1157. Leon and 
Castile were now separated for the last time. Fernando II. 
became king of Leon, and Sancho III., of Castile. This un- 
toward division is indicated in our accompanying map : Cas- 
tile, green ; Leon, violet ; and Portugal (already a kingdom 
since 1 139), yellow. The final union of Castile and Leon took 
place in 1230, under Fernando III. el Santo. 

317. Cities and Historical Places. — Leon, on the Ben- 
esga, a fine ancient Roman city, remained the capital until the 
conquest of Toledo, in 1085; and later again, after the divi- 
sion in 1 157. Its cathedral church, which, for the elegance and 
lightness of its Gothic style, is considered the finest in Spain, was 
begun during this period, but not finished until the fourteenth 
century. Burgos, in Castella Vetus, the residence of the 
Castilian counts, became later the capital alternately with 
Toledo, in Castella Nova. Zamora^ on the Duero (255), so 
celebrated in the Spanish chronicles and romances, as the scene 
of the siege sustained by Dona Urraca, against her brother, 
Don Sancho, and the feats of the Cid Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar. 
Z/c/w, in the province of Toledo, where Don Sancho, the son 
of Alfonzo VI., fell in battle against the Almoravids. Alcan- 
tara^ on the southern bank of the Tagus, near the frontiers of 
Portugal, the celebrated castle of the knights of the order of 
that name. Two cavaliers of Salamanca, Don Suero and Don 
Gomez, riding along the banks of the Coales, in search of some 
strong position, which they intended to fortify on the border, 
to arrest the forays of the Moors, met with a hermit, who re- 
commended the hermitage of Saint Julian as an excellent site 
for a fortress. Being supported by the Bishop of Salamanca, 
they erected a castle around the hermitage, where they were 
joined by many other nobles and adventurers, all eager to ac- 
quire fame and wealth in this life, and glory in the next. 
Hence the foundation of the order of St. Julian of Alcantara^ 
which rendered signal service to the king and church. In an 
era of religious enthusiasm, the knights, anxious to imitate the 
Templars in a life of monastical austerity and military disci- 
pline, obtained the rule of Saint Benedict. A third military 
order, instituted somewhat later, in 1 161, was that of Santiago, 
which followed the rule of Saint Augustine. It originated with 
some notorious bandits of Leon, who, touched with contrition 
for their past enormities, resolved to make reparation for them, 
by defending the pilgrims journeying to the sanctuary of San- 
tiago de Compostela (255), whom they themselves formerly so 
often had robbed. King Fernando II. favored this pious fra- 
ternity, who chose the bloody sword of their patron Santiago 
as their professional badge. The three powerful orders of 
Calatrava, Alcdntara, and Santiago, carried the crusading spirit 
to its height in Spain, and being richly endowed by the succes- 
sive kings of Leon and Castile, their possessions, like those 
of the Templars and Hospitallers, extended over every part 
of Spain. Life and manners in that country were still simple 
and austere ; they presented a wonderful mixture of heroical 
bravery, religious fanaticism, and romantic love and poetry. 

XV. Kingdom of Aragon and Navarra. 

31b\ Sancho III., el-Mayor, of Navarra— 1000- 1035— 
was the mo.'^t powerful prince of his age in Spain (257). Be- 



sides Navarra and Sobrarhe, he held the county of Ara- 
gon, then confined within the narrow limits of the valleys 
north of the Ebro. By the marriage of his son Fernando to 
the heiress of Leon, he extended his influence over the west- 
ern states of the peninsula, while his army conquered the lord- 
ships of Ribagorza, and pressed hard upon the French fron- 
tier line of the Pyrenees. Yet by dividing his dominions, 
in 1033, among his four sons, he impeded the develop- 
ment of his people; and it was not until 1076, that Navarra, 
Aragon, Sobrarbe, Viscaya, Alava, and Rioja, were again 
united under Don Sancho Ramirez (1076-1094), and 
formed into a kingdom, whose capital was Pamplona, or 
Jaca. During the reigns of Don Pedro I. (1094-1104), 
and the brilliant Alfonso I. el Batallador (1104-1134), it 
was transferred to Zaragoza. Aragon acquired in 1065 
i\iQ qMj oi Barbastro ; in 1083, Crrados ; in 1085, Monzon; 
in 1096, the important Huesca, which opened the fertile 
plain of the Ebro to the Christian arms; and in 1114. 
the equally considerable Tudela. Zaragoza fell in 1114, 
and the fleeing tribes were, in 1119-1121, driven from Cola- 
tayvd, Daroca, and Cotanda, south of the mountains, toward 
Valencia. Alfonso, the battle-fighter, perished before Fraga, 
in 1 134; and after the short reign of the Monk Ramiro II., the 
warlike and intelligent Raymond Berengar (Berenguer V. 
(IV.), Count of Barcelona, was called to the throne of Aragon 
(257).^" Thus Catalonia remained, henceforth, united to 
Aragon, and the brilliant and highly instructive history of 
this well-organized and powerful kingdom begins in 1137, and 
continues uninterrupted for three centuries, until the final con- 
solidation of the Spanish monarchy, in 1479, by the marriage 
of Fernando V. of Aragon and Isabella of Castile. On the 
death of Alfonso el-Batallador, the Navarrese, rejected the 
election of Ramiro the monk in Aragon, declared themselves* 
independent, and chose for their king Don Garcias VI. Ra- 
mirez, a scion of their old royal dynasty. Both states re- 
mained henceforth separate. Rioja and Biscaya fell to the 
crown of Castile (257). It was not only the union with the 
county of Barcelona, which strengthened the kingdom of Ara- 
gon ; it obtained likewise the extensive and important posses- 
sions which the Counts of Barcelona had acquired by pur- 
chase, inheritance, or marriage, beyond the Pyrenees, in 
southern France. Count Raymond Berengar I. (II.) el- Viejo, 
the most distinguished prince and cavalier of his day, had 
bought, in 1 070, from the Countess of Carcassonne, all her rights 
over the viscounties and lordships of Commingcs, Conflans, 
and Razez,^^ on the slope of the mountains, and of Minerve 
(Menerboe), Bezicrs, Agadez, and Carcassonne, farther north 
on the coast ; and he had victoriously supported his new ac- 
quisitions with the sword against the Counts of Toulouse. The 
lordships of Bezalu and Cerdaila, south of the Pyrenees, re- 
verted to Raymond III. (IV.), in 1 1 1 1-1 1 17, and in 1112, he 
married Dolce, the only daughter and heiress of Count Gil- 
bert of Provence. This magnificent country, which nominally 
belonged to the German Empire, but, by the neglect of the 
emperors, had become alienated, remained now under the sway 

'" Raymond Berengar IV. was a perfect knight^ brave, genoroua, 
active, and intelligent^ like his forefathers. He owed, however, hit 
election to the seneschal of Catalonia, Guillen de Moncada, who, 
though unjustly exiled, stood forward in the Aragonian Assembly, and 
spoke so warmly in favor of the chivalious Count of Barcelona, that 
he was elected by acclamation. Yet the prudent Aragoneso, ever 
jealous of their national honor, stii)ulated that the name of Aragon 
should, in the public documents, precede that of Barcelona; that Ray- 
nionJ should be styled, not king, but Prince of Aragon and Count of 
Barcelona, and that his banner, when he advanced to battle, should bo 
intrusted to a knight of their own nation. 

*" See the classical work of Dr. Ernest Alexander Schmidt 6V 
Bchiehte Aragoniffu im Mittelalt^. Leipadgr. 182ft, page 108, et seq. 
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of the Aragonian tings, until the year 1245, when Beatrix, 
the daughter of the last Berengar, brought it as a dower to her 
husband Charles of Anjou, the brother of Saint Louis of 
France. Thus strengthened by the rich provinces of south- 
ern France, and the active and warlike population of Catalonia, 
Aragon, toward the middle of the twelfth century, rose at once 
to a powerful kingdom, and its distinguished monarchs were 
now enabled to turn their full attention to the war against the 
Arabs. Raymond immediately invested the strongly-fortified 
Tortosay and carried the city at the point of the sword, by the 
fanatic bravery of the Knights Templars ; Almcria surrendered ; 
JLerida and Fraga^ on the Ebro, which had withstood all the 
assaults of Alfonso el-Batallador, yielded to Prince Raymond, 
who finally, in 1 i 53, had the glory to deliver all Catalonia and 
Aragon from the dominion of the Mohammedans. 

319. Constitution and Cultivation. The old Visigothic 
laws (123) had hitherto governed Catalonia; they were abol- 
ished by Raymond Berengar II., who substituted the usages of 
Catalonia — usatica — and gave a thorough organization to the 
different classes of the nobility and knighthood. Commerce 
was flourishing ; Barcelona and the cities of Provence rose in 
wealth and comfort, while the nobility enriched themselves with 
the spoils of the Moslemin. The Counts of Barcelona were 
celebrated for their love of the fine arts and literature. Pro- 
vence became, under their mild sway, the home of the roman- 
tic poetry of the Troubadours. Those enlightened princes 
surrounded themselves with minstrels, artists, and philoso- 
phers. The taste of the nobles soon spread through all classes; 
the Provencal knights no longer considered it beneath their 
dignity to express their sentiments in songs, and to extol in 
glowing verses the beauty and virtue of the ladies, whom they 
defended with their swords. Then arose those tribunals of 
love — les cours (Tamour — in which the fair ones were the 
judges, and awarded the prize of excellence, whether a suit of 
armor, or a battle-steed, or only a rose from their bosom, no 
less to the inspired troubadour of the gay science, than to the 
chivalrous victor of the tournament. The amiable manners of 
Provence found their way across the Pyrenees, among the 
proud and taciturn Aragonese and quarrelsome Catalonians, 
and imparted a rapid development to their language, and a 
soaring flight to their nascent literature. 

XVI. State of Valencia. 

320. Origin and Extent. This small kingdom or prin- 
cipality, which is supposed to have extended from the Ebro 
along the eastern coast of Spain to Orihuela, was conquered 
from the Moors by the celebrated Roderigo Diaz de Bivar el 
Seid (the Cid), 1094-1099. Having been exiled from Castile 
by King Alfonso, the Cid, with his band of hardy warriors, 
began his forays on the Moorish dynasty of Al-Hud in Zara- 
goza, and the Almerids in Valencia. He took Alcozer, and 
making that pl&ce his stronghold, he gathered around him 
bands of patriots or freebooters, with whom he defeated the 
Arabs in many skirmishes, and penetrating by Tiruel, in 
southern Aragon, he established himself in the strong castle 
called la Pena del Cid, the Rock of the Cid, on the northern 
slope of the mountains of Segura. At Burriana, he met Don 
Pedro I., of Aragon, with whom he concluded an alliance of 
friendship and support ; and learning the murder of Yahya 
Al-Kadir, of Valencia, he suddenly marched agamst that 
populous Moorish city, which he captured after a long siege. 
Thus strengthened and supported by Don Pedro I., and an 
army of thirty thousand Aragonese, el Cid could meet the 
powerful Almoravids hurrying to the rescue of Valencia. 
The great battle took place near Xativa, south of the city, 
where the heroical valor of the Cid and the enthusiasm of his 
Christian warriors, gained the most brilliant victory over the 



myriads of African Moors. The glorious career of the Cid el 
Campeador was closed with the conquest of Murhikery — Mur- 
viedro, the ancient Saguntum, and the coastland, as far as Ori- 
huela. All attacks of the Arab chiefs were beat<jn off, and the 
hero held Valencia until his death, in 1099. His conquered 
territory seems to have embraced Castalona, Murbihery 
XelvcSy Xativa^ Denia^ and Xucar. Valencia del Cid^ the 
beautiful city in its fertile and highly-cultivated plain — la 
Huertay or the garden, on the banks of the Ouadalaviar, was 
one of the most important possessions of the Arabs in Spain. 
Nor did it long remain in the hands of the Christians. After 
the death of el Cid, it was immediately re-occupied by the Almo- 
ravids ; and after their downfall, by the Almohads, until King 
Jayme of Aragon, at last, after the greatest exertions in 1232- 
1238, expelled the Moors. Great doubts have been raised 
by modern historians about this early conquest of Valencia, 
and the kingdom of Roderigo Diaz, the Cid, and even about 
the existence of that chivalrous character himself; yet we can, 
with confidence, believe both in the Christian hero and in his 
conquests, though these exercised but little influence on the 
geography of the middle ages, on account of their short da- 
ration.'** 

XVII. The Norman Duchy of Apulla and Calabria, 
AND THE Grand County of Sicily. 

321. Origin, Development, and Extent. We have de- 
scribed the condition of Lower Italy at the beginning of the 
eleventh century (250, 270-72). Napies, Amalfiy and Gaeta^ 
were, like Venice, independent maritime republics ; the Lom- 
bard princes of BcneventOy Capua y and Salerno y recognized 
nominally the sovereignty of the Byzantine emperors, who still 
possessed the Italian provinces of Apulia and Calabria, Henrj 
II. attempted to restore the German influence; in 1021, he 
marched into Lower Italy, drove the Greeks easily back to the 
most extreme points of their possessions, conquered Benevento, 
Salerno, and Naples, and was during the passage every where 
greeted as sovereign. But this was the last expedition of the 
Germans. On their retreat beyond the Alps, the Byzantine 
catapans or governors reoccupied the lost provinces, and began 
to attack the Arab emirs in Sicily, while Saracen pirates de- 
vastated the coasts of Italy. A few years earlier, in 1 1 6, a band 
of forty Norman pilgrims, returning from the Holy Land, had 
offered their services to the Prince Guaimar, of Salerno, and 
had bravely defeated a numerous host of Saracens, who were 
then beleaguering his city. The Normans returned to their 
country ; but when an Italian embassy later arrived in Nor* 
mandy, and made them brilliant offiers on the part of the 
Salemian prince, a band of youthful warriors accepted the 
invitation, passed into Italy, and took service in his army. 
Their number soon increased to several thousands; and 
being disgusted with Jhe mercenary warfare at the small 
intriguing court of Salerno, they concluded an alliance with a 
distinguished Greek chief Melo, an exile from Bari, in Apulia, 
whom they assisted in his feud against the Byzantine Em- 
pire.**® But the Normans, being attacked by the superior 

"• See the doubta in Duuhuiirs critical history of Spain. New- 
York, 1862, vol. il, pages 169, and 272-284; and the historical evi- 
dence in Der Cid naeh den Quelle n, von Johannes von Mflller (1805) ; 
and the above-cited History of Aragon, by Dr. Ernest A Schmidt^ 
pages 49-66. 

"• A new light has of late been thrown on the early conquests of 
the Normans in Italy, by the discovery of the highly interesting chron 
icle of a contemporary Benedictine monk. Father Aim 6, from the con- 
vent of Monte Casino, first published by M. ChampoUion-Fig^ac in 
Paris, 1886. See our article in the New-York American Review, for 
June, 1848, ** On the adventuret and conquest* of the Normans in Italy, 
during the middle age$, from the Danish of M. Frederick Schiem, profes- 
sor at the University in Copenhagen. 
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forces of the Greek catapan, were defeated with heavy loss ; 
they effected, however, their retreat, and fortifying themselves 
in Anversa la Norma7ina^ between Naples and Capua, they 
awaited the arrival of fresh bands of their countrymen from 
Normandy. There they were sooii joined by William, Hum- 
frey, and Drogo, the sons of Tancrcd of Hauteville ;'** and 
having surprised the strong city of Melphia, commanding the 
Apulian plain, they, in 1041, began the open war against the 
Greeks. They had now already a firm footing in Italy ; for 
it was not only the most daring valor and persevering forti- 
tude, but the shrewdest calculations, the cunning and eagle-eye 
of a Hannibal or Caesar, which distinguished the Normans above 
all warriors at this period of their glory. In Mclphia, they 
were met, in 1047, by Robert and Tancrcd, and somewhat later 
by the younger brothers, Roger, Malger, and Godfrey, of the 
noble Hauteville family, whose heavy swords soon drove the 
Greeks out of Italy, and extended their dominion over the 
whole of Apulia ftHQ Calabria. The victorious Normans then 
divided the territories among themselves, and fortified every 
height and defile with impregnable castles, from whose towers 
the blood-red banner of the North waved in proud defiance 
of Greek emperors and Romish popes. Robert Guiscard,^** 
however, was the soul of that great enterprise ; he was the 
hero of the age, the strongest warrior among the strong, who, 
in his heavy panoply, sprung up from his fallen steed, and 
wielded with equal dexterity his broadsword in his right hand 
and his lance in the left. He carried his arms and his glory 
across the Ionian Sea to Greece, where his fair enemy, Anna 
Gomnena, the purple-clad princess and historian, in spite of 
her anger and terror, expressed the admiration with which 
Robert Guiscard inspired her.'^' The Normans had become 
the terror of all Italy. Pope Leo IX., with a large army, 
marched against them ; but found himself suddenly siirround- 
ed at Civitella. The key-soldiers of Saint Peter were totally 
routed ; the pope was taken prisoner, but honorably treated 
by Robert Guiscard, who received the broad and beautiful 
lands of southern Italy as a fief of the Holy See of Rome, and 
became afterwards the staunchest defender of the popes against 
the German emperors. Robert, as Duke of Apulia, then sent 
his younger brother Roger with a chosen body of Norman 
knights across the Straits of Messina, to Sicily, and after the 
most astonishing feats of valor, the i^o gigantic brothers had, 
in 1091, driven every Saracen from the island, every Greek 

"* The ruiDs of the castle of Hauteville are still seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Couteneei, in Normandy. There lived, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, among the flower of the Northmen the brave old 
Baron Tancred, the friend and companion of Duke Richard the Good, 
of Normandy. Having spent many years honorably in the service of 
his liege lord, Tancred returned to his paternal estate, where, with his 
first wife Muriella, he had five sons, William, Drogoy Humfrey, God- 
frey, and Serlon. After her death, he took another wife, Fredesenda, 
who bore him seven sons, Robert (hiiscard, Malger, Alfred, William, 
Humbert, Tancred, and Roger, afterwards the celebrated Count of 
Sicily. All the sons of Tancred were distinguished knights. Serlon 
Iboght under William the Onqueror at Hastings^ and Alfred inherited 
the paternal estate. The mother, Fredesenda, with her three daugh- 
ters, after the death of the old baron, joined her heroical sons in 
Italy. 

"•■ Guiiicard, or Wiicard, is the Icelandic vitke, the now obsolete 
English wiseacre. Robert was called tha cunninff count Copiomen 
VUcardm erat quia caHiditatii; non Cicero tanta fuit nee vertutut 
Uly»9e», says William of Apulia, in his chronicle, page 260. 

"* Though Anna Coranena bitterly complains of his cruelty and 
thiipt of conquest, yet she owns that he was " an Achilles in combat 
and an Ulysses in cunning ; that he with firmness executed his designs^ 
and, above all, aspired to independence and glory:** nay, the image 
of his manly beauty had made such an impression on the imagination 
of the Greek princess, that when celebrating the noble appearance of a 
hero, she calls him handsome like a knigkt frcim Normandy,** Anna 
Comn. TA. Bonnn, L 50. 



from the mainland, and they then began to prepare their fieets 
for the conquest of the Byzantine Empire. 

322. Division and Cities. A. The duchy of Apulia and 
Calabria (270-71) embraced the whole southern part of the 
Italian peninsula as far north as Terraciyia on the west, and 
the river Tronto on the east, which separated it from Marca 
Ancona ; it was divided into twelve larger provinces : 1 . The 
principality of Capua — Terra Lahoris — with the counties of 
Aquinum Fundi, Capua, Sora, and Anversa, or Aversa 
(Atella), called la Normanna, the first stronghold of the 
Northmen, near Capua. 2. Duchy of Naples, with Sorrento^ 
Naples, and Amalfi, These brilliant republics (270) opened 
their gates to the Norman duke, who treated them well, and let 
them enjoy their commerce and industry ; later, however, when 
they renounced their allegiance to Robert, they were recap- 
tured, and their prosperity destroyed for ever. Salerno was 
the last Lombard city which surrendered to the Normans, in 
1077. It still possessed the celebrated Arabic school for medi- 
cine, physic, and chemistry. Crowds of students, and patients 
of the highest rank, and from every country in the world, vis- 
ited the city. An African Christian, Constantino by name, 
had then returned from Bagdad, and being an oriental scholar, 
he lectured on the practice of the Arabian Avicenna, and the 
improvements of the medical science in the East. Kobert 
Guiscard protected the useful institute, and Salerno preserved 
its reputation for Arabian learning and literature during the 
whole period of the Souabian rule in Southern Italy. 3. The 
marquisate of Teate. 4. The county of Bqjano, with Yenafro^ 
San Germa?io, and the magnificent and wealthy convent of 
Monte Casino. 5. The county of Molissio, northeast from 
Civitella and Fsrlorium, where Robert Guiscard, in 1051, de- 
feated and captured Pope Leo IX. 6. The province of Capi- 
tanata with the counties of St. Angdi, on Mount Gargano, 
Asculum, Venosa, Lavellum, Canna, Trani, Minerbinum, 
Andria, Conipsa, on Mount Apennine, and the strong and fine 
citv of Melphia (Melfi), the key to the Apulian plain, on the 
Ofanto, which Rainulf, the first Norman leader, took by strat- 
agem in 1041. 7. The principality of Bari, on the Adriatic 
was the last city occupied by the Greeks. In the cathedral 
are seen the sarcophagi of Robert Guiscard and his son Bohe- 
mund, prince of Antioch. 8. The principality of Taranto, 
the inheritance of Bohemund. 9. Province of Basilicata, 
with the counties of Acerenza, Monsjniosus, Gravina, Matera, 
Potenza. 10. Province of Priiudpato, with Avellum, Acerra, 
and Frequento. 1 1. Vol Cratis, in Calabria, with Polycastro^ 
Consentia, and Russanum. 12. Terra Pbrdana, the south- 
ernmost point of Calabria, opposite to Sicily, with Melito, 
Reggio, and Squillace. 

B. Grand County of Sicily. Palermo — clKhalassa, 
the favorite city of the Arabs, was stormed and captured by 
Robert and Roger on the 10th of May, 1072. Traina and 
Paterna, at the base of Mount Etna, where Roger, with a few 
hundred Norman knights, victoriously defended himself against 
thousands of Moslemin. Castro- Giovanni (Enna), in the in- 
terior, the battle-field where Ali-Ben-Na'amh and the Arabic 
army was totally routed by the Normans. Ahuthur (Butera), 
and Natis (Noto), were the last possessions of the Arabs in 
Sicily, which, however, they kept so late as 1 090, when they 
were forced by Roger to re-cross to Africa, after having inhab- 
ited that beautiful island for two hundred and sixty-five years 
— 826-1091. Roger followed up his victories ; he conquered 
the island of Melita (Malta), which then became inseparably 
annexed to the crown of Sicily. His son. King Roger, landed 
in Africa, took Maliadia, the capital of the Zeirids, Thmis, 
Safax, Capsia, Bona, the islands of Karkis and Gerbes, and 
a long tract of the once so celebrated sea-coast of ancient Car- 
thage ; yet, after the first enthusiasm of conquest had passed 
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away, the SiciUan Normans neglected those transmarine pos- 
sessions, and they were successively evacuated and lost under 
the troubled reign of King William the Bad, in the twelfth 
century. 

XVIII. The Italian Republics. 

323. Their Commercial Activity and Conquests. Mi- 
lan, Pavia, Lodi, Como, and the other populous and wealthy 
cities of Lombardy, had already begun, in 1056, to constitute 
themselves as independent republics, with their consular gov- 
ernments, city banners, and militia. Pisa and Genoa, long 
rivals in commercial enterprise and military prowess, succeeded 
in driving the Saracens from Sardinia, in 1009. They di- 
vided the island between their republics, and governed it by 
judges. The Sardinian judicatures were : 1 , Galiura, in the 
northeast ; 2, Turres, northwest ; 3, Arborea, southwest ; and, 
4, Calaris (Cagliari), southeast. But soon dissensions and 
violent feuds breaking out between their feudatories, the Pisans 
gained the upper hand, and expelled the Genoese from the 
greater part of the island ; the latter could only sustain them- 
selves in the southern Cagliari, and in San Bonifazio on the 
island of Corsica. This island the Pisans likewise obtained in 
1092, as a fief of the papal see of Rome. Both these strong 
and flourishing democracies took thenceforth the most active 
and lucrative part in the earlier crusades, until, in the twelfth 
century, their mercantile envy and bitter hatred produced that 
maritime war, which, after the naval battle near Melloria, off 
the coast of Leghorn, in 1282, terminated with the destruction 
of the Pisan fleet and commerce, and the downfall of that re- 
public. — Venice had, in the mean time, extended her conquests 
along the Istrian and Dalmatian coasts (272). She occupied 
the strong cities of Zara, Scbenico, Trau, and SpaJatro, to- 
gether with the islands Opsara, PUgo, CJierso, Grossa, Arbe, 
Brazza, Lissa, Lesina, and Curzola, At home the rivalry 
of the proud families, Morosini and Caloprini, retarded the de- 
velopment of the republic during the greater part of the elev- 
enth century. Venice, fearing the ambitious plans of Robert 
Guiscard against the Byzantine empire, formed alliance with 
Alexius Comnenus, and defeated the Norman fleet off Corfu ; 
thus preparing herself for the important part she was f o occupy 
in the crusading expeditions which, in the thirteenth century, 
brought her to the height of her influence and power. 

XIX. The Byzantine Empire. 

324. Frontiers and Extent. At the close of the elev- 
enth century, and immediately before the great crusade, the 
northern frontiers of the Greek Empire were nominally the 
same as at the time of Otho the Great, in 973. They ran 
along the southern banks of the Danube and the Save, west- 
ward, as far as the river Unna, a tributary of the latter, and 
then south to Mount Scardus and the lake of Scodra, still em- 
bracing the southern part of the Dyrrhachian theme (270). 
Bulgaria and Scrvia were thus considered as provinces of the 
empire. Subdued by Nicephorus Phocas and John Tzimisces, 
the Bulgarians recognized the sovereignty of the emperors, but 
they attempted repeatedly to break their chains, under their 
intelligent chief, Simeon, until they were totally defeated and 
prostrated by the heavy sword of Basil II,, — BovXyopoicrovo?, 
or, the Bulgar-slaughterer — in 1017-18.*** Yet we learn. 

"* Basil made the immense booty of ten thousand pounds weight of 
gold, or two millions of dollars, at the capture of the Bulgarian capital, 
Aohris, on the lake Lychnidus. Having surrounded and cut off the 
Bulgarian army, he inflicted a most atrocious punishment on ihe fifteen 
thousand captives, who had been taken with arms in their hands for 
the defence of their country. Basil ordered them to be deprived of 



from the disastrous passage of Peter the Hermit, and the first 
crusaders, in 1096, that armed Bulgarian bands occupied the 
forest lands — Silva Bulgarorum — from the Danube, along 
the Morava to Naissus and Stcr?iitza, or Triaditza (now 
Sofi^), at the base of Mount Haemus, where thousands of pil- 
grims perished by the arrows of that fierce people. It was 
only at the latter place that ambassadors of the Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus appeared, who led the perishing crusaders 
safely through the mountain passes toward Adrianople and the 
capital, Servia (Serblia), too, had thrown off the yoke under 
Stephan Boistlaf, in 1040 (196), and expelled the Byzantine 
governors. That spirited people maintained their indepen- 
dence, and extended their kingdom beyond the Morava on the 
east, and to the shores of the Adriatic on the west, with Scodra 
for their capital."* Epirus began already to be called Albania^ 
and Thessaly Bladiia. All the Italian provinces had been 
conquered by the Normans in 1072, and though Alexius with 
courage and skill beat off the attacks of Robert Guiscard and 
his son Bohemund, on Epirus, yet King Roger of Sicily in- 
flicted, in 1 1 46, by the desolation of Greece, a mortal wound 
on the prosperity of the country. When we turn our regard 
to the lately flourishing provinces of Asia Minor, the prospect 
becomes still more gloomy. There, the Seldjukian sultan, Alp 
Arslan, had, in 1071, defeated and captured the emperor, Ro- 
manus Diogenes, at Malazkerd, in Armenia, and both Suleiman 
and his son Kilidj Arslan (Lion with the sword) had, during 
the following years, extended the Turkish conquests through- 
out the finest themes of Asia Minor, and fixed their capital at 
Nicaca, almost in sight of Constantinople herself. Of all the 
Asiatic themes, only Chaldia and Paphlagonon, on the Pon- 
tus, parts of Optimatmi and Opsikion, and those of Thrake- 
sion, Cypros, and Samos, and the smaller islands, still re- 
mained to the empire on the accession of Alexius Comnenus to 
the throne, in 1081. 

325. His task was a most difficult one ; the eastern empire 
had become weakened by the incapacity of Constantine, the 
rebellion of Bardas Phokas, the extravagancies of the Em- 
press Zoe and her lover, Michael the Paphlagonian, and the 
internal feuds between the generals Bryennius and Botoniates, 
after the defeat of the Emperor Romanus. All was disorder 
and misery. The monstrous Petcheneges crossed the Danube, 
and swarmed, burning and destroying to the gates of the capital. 
The Normans attacked the unprotected coasts of Greece, while 
the Turkish cavalry swept the plains of Natolia, and planted 
their banners on the battlements of Nicaea and Nikomedia. 
It seemed; in 1081, as if the last hour of Byzantium had 
struck. Yet Alexius Comnenus was a prince of extraordi- ' 
nary talents ; active, prudent, courageous, cunning and inven^ 
tive, he found the arms and the intellect even among the un- 
warlike, monkish Greeks of the eleventh century, to repel his 
perfidious enemies, and restore the integrity of the state. 
Nor can we wonder that the emperor cherished the brightest 
hopes from the armaments of chivalrous Europe, and that he 

sight ; but to one of each hundred a single eye was left, that he might 
conduct his blind company to the presence of their king. Simeon, 
oppressed with grief and horror, fell down dead at the awful spectacle 
The Bulgarians were swept away to the north of Mount Haemus, theii 
old province, where they brooded vengeance until the later terribl* 
outbreak, in 1186. 

"• The Servian kral (king) recognized the supremacy of the pope, 
like the Duke of Apulia, and divided his kingdom into fifteen bishop 
rics, which, however, later, returned to the Greek Church. The condi 
tion of the Servians (Raitzi) was rude ; the kral lived like a farma 
among his cattle ; the chase of the bear and the wild boar was his only 
enjoyment; his queen sat with the distaff; and his subjects, in theii 
plundering propensity, would not spare the flocks and herds of the kra 
himselC 
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sent ambassadors and presents to France to hasten the inarch 
of the crusaders. But how great must have been his disap- 
pointment, on beholding the ragged, emaciated bands of pilgrims 
the companions of Peter the Hermit, and later his doubts and 
anxiety at the sight of the camps of half a million of mail-clad 
semi-barbarians, extending along the unprotected shores of the 
Bosphorus.'^ There, among the proud chieftains, Alexius 
beheld his mortal enemy Bohemund, the Norman, who, as a 
mere boy with his daring chevaliers, had cut his way into the 
heart of the empire, and with the lance on his thigh, had gal- 
loped through the whole length of it, despising the feeble 
attempts of the Greeks to resist his invasion. Nor was there 
any crowned head to control the wild passions of so many in- 
dependent leaders, whose coarse manners and rude accoutre- 
ments excited the disdain of the polished and elegant Byzan- 
tines. The Franks and Greeks were, in conditions of society, 
too dissimilar for them to associate familiarly and friendly 
together. Political order and civil law were, in the opinion 
of the Greeks, the true bonds of society ; the right of the in- 
dividual to redress his own wrongs with his sword, was among 
the Franks the most valuable privilege of existence. The 
authority of the central government, in the well-organized ad- 
ministration of the Byzantine Empire, reduced the greatest 
nobles to the rank of abject slaves in the opinion of the feudal 
barons, while the right of every private knight to decide ques- 
tions of law by an appeal to his sword, was a monstrous absurdity 
in the eyes of the Greeks, and seemed to render society among 
the western nations little better than an assemblage of ban- 
dits. The conduct of the Latin clergy did nothing to pro- 
mote Christian charity. The contempt of the learned eastern 
prelates for the ignorance of their Latin brethren was even 
changed into abhorrence, when they beheld men calling them- 
selves bishops, prancing about the streets of Constantinople 
in coats of mail. The Latin priesthood, on the other hand, 
despised both the pastors and the flocks, when they saw men 
hoping by scholastic phrases to influence the conduct of war- 
riors ; and they condemned the Christianity which suffered its 
priests to submit to the authority of the civil magistrate in 
the servile spirit of the Greek clergy.'" Thus the nations 
could not understand each other. Both accused their rivals 
of falsehood and treachery, and scenes of fearful disorder were 
the consequence. The Greeks attempted to surprise the camp 

^** We must not present to ourselves the crusading armies in that 
pomp and glittering array, in which, two centuries later, wo meet the 
French, English, and Spanish chivalry on the hattle-fields of Crecy, 
Poitiei-s, or las Navas de Tolosa. We are yet in the early age of that 
institution ; we have before us the heroes of Homer, in their rude and 
simple grandeur, not the brilliant Athenians at Marathon, nor Alexan- 
der at the head of his Macedonian phalanx. The early crusaders are not 
yet the plumed and crested cavaliers, on their barbed and caparisoned 
steeds, cased in gilt or burnished plate armor, as described by Froissard 
and Comines. Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred, and the other pilgrims of 
rank still wear the clumsy hauberk, or coat of chain-mail, covering the 
head like the monk's cowl, with sleeves, and their mittens, instead of 
gauntlets, and falling down to their knees like a cartman's blouse. The 
hose and pointed shoes of mail, with long iron spurs without rowels, 
and the low, flat steel cap placed over the mail-hood, without a visor 
or beaver, completed the ungraceful costume of the first crusaders. Only 
the triangular shield or scutcheon, hanging down over the breast^ is 
pninted in brilliant colon*, and the emblazoned surcoat, lined with 
ermine-vair, is thrown over the hauberk. The war-horses are yet 
totally defenceless, and we observe with astonishment how they sink 
by thousands before the arrows of the skirmishing Turks, until the 
dhristians afterwards adopted the Saracenic fashion of barbing their 
steeds with a complete cover of horse armor. 

Such is the appearance of the 100,000 mounted knights and squires, 
who with 400,000 light-armed foot soldiers, of both hxcb^ says the 
Archbishop of Tyre, prepare to cross the Straits and conquer the Holy 
Land. 

'" See this interesting passage in Colonel Finlay*s Mediavnl Greece 
(pa^e 86), from which we have borrowed it 



of Godfrey, and were punished by the conflagration of the 
beautiful suburbs, palaces, and country-seats on the Bos 
phorus. We must not be unjust to Alexius. His position 
was difficult in the extreme. He sent rich presents to the 
chiefs, and persuaded them by fealty to swear allegiance 
to the empire for the lands they were going to conquer in 
the East.'^ In return, he furnished those disorderly mul- 
titudes with provisions and vessels for their passage into 
Asia; he aided them by the superior skill of the Greek engi- 
neers, during the siege of Nicaea ; and we cannot wonder that 
he shrewdly planted his imperial banner on the walls to secure 
that important city from desolation, and the Turkish prisoners 
from slaughter. Alexius profited by the great crusade. 
Niccea, Nicomedia, Dorylceon^ the greater part of Asia Minor, 
as far as the plains of Ikonium and all the coast-lands returned 
once more under the imperial sceptre. By his brilliant vic- 
tory over the Petchenegian hordes, he intimidated both Bul- 
garians and Servians, and the Byzantine eagle banner once more 
floated from the fortresses on the Danube. The discipline of 
the Byzantine armies, which had relaxed during the internal 
feuds, was revived, and a new generation of chiefs and war- 
riors was created, with whom his excellent successors, Calo- 
johannes and Manuel were enabled to protect the empire dur- 
ing still more threatening dangers. In his long reign of 
thirty-seven years, Constantinople enjoyed order and tran- 
quillity ; the strength of the Basilian laws was restored ; arts, 
literature, and science were cultivated, and the emperor in his 
old age enjoyed the happiness of seeing an eloquent and im- 
perishable monument of < his reign produced by his lovely 
daughter Anna Comnena. 



IV. THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD 

IN WESTERN ASIA AND NORTHERN AFRICA DURING THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

States of the Seldjukian and Ortokid Turks. 
326. Origin, Development, and Conquests of the 
Turks. We have visited the Mohammedan dynasties of the 
Ghaznavids, Ghorids, and Khowaresmids, on the banks of 
the Oxus, through Khorasan, on the Indus, and in Hindostan 
(275-7G). The scimitar of the Arabs had never entirely suli 
dued the nomadic tribes of the ancient Massagetce, or Scy- 
thians,^'^ who, with their herds of horses and cattle, roamed 
over the extensive plains of Sogdiana, the MawaralNahr 
of the Arabs (212), between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and 
northeast of the latter river toward the frontiers of China. 
From their chan Oghus, they early took the name of Oghu- 

*** It was in the splendid palace of Blachema, now a desolate ruin, 
where, in the presence of the glittering court, Godfrey of Bouillon bent 
his knee to the emperor, and was adopted his son. The oath of alle- 
giance was repeated by all the crusading chieftains, except by the old 
Count Raymond of Toulouse, though he afterwards showed himself 
more faithful towards Alexius than the others. See the lively scene in 
Walter Scott's Inst novel. Count Robert of Parti, 

"• A graphic picture of the ancient Turkish tribes, and the accurate 
description of the Ca8i)ian Sea is given already by Herodotus. "The 
Caspian," says the father of history, " is a separate sea of itself being 
in length a fifteen days' voyage for a rowing-boat ; and in breadth, 
where it is widest, an eight days' voyage. On the western shore of this 
sea, stretches the Caucasus, which is in extent the largest, and in height 
the loftiest of all mountains ; it contains within itself many and vari- 
ous nations, who, for the most part, live upon the produce of wild 
fruit-trees. This mountain then bounds tlie western side of the Cas- 
pian ; and on tlie east, toward the rising sun, succeeds a plain in extent 
unbounded in the prospect A great portion of it is inhabited by the 
Massageta;, against whom Cyru% the Persian King, resolved to make 
war," Ac— Clio. 204—216. 
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sians ; and when they, in the tenth century, were converted to 
Islam, they called themselTCS Turkmanieh, Turkmans, or 
faithful (devout) horsemen. Their different tribes had a mili- 
tary organization, and they were divided into the three arrows 
of the left tain^j and the three breakers of the right. The 
three latter tribes were situated on the west, toward the Cas- 
pian Sea, and to them belonged the celebrated Seldjukian 
Turks, They did not from the beginning form a race by that 
name ; they were, on the contrary, young adventurers from all 
the tribes of the right wing, who had gathered around the bold 
and enterprising Emir Seldjuk, and won fame and wealth in 
successful expeditions against the contending Arabian dynas- 
ties south of the river Ozus. Soon, the victorious bands of 
Seldjuk were swelled by thousands of Turkman cavaliers. The 
effeminate Arabs offered the brilliant young warriors pay and 
booty for the service of their arm and bow ; and thus, we at once 
see them form^ themselves into well-organized squadrons of mer- 
cenaries, who may be compared to the Varanghians of Constan- 
tinople (226, 262), the Catalonians and Almugavars of the 
thirteenth century, and the still more celebrated Italian Con- 
dottieri of the fourteenth and fifteenth. The service of these 
Turkish hirelings, ever ready for fighting, was eagerly sought 
by the petty dynasties in Khorasan and Zabulistan, in their 
wars the one against the other ; gradually, the Turks became 
so formidable, that the nephew .of Seldjuk, Toghrul-Bei was 
proclaimed sultan by his warriors in 1037. Fortune smiled on 
his beiraks}*^ He overthrew the Ghasnavid dynasty in Kho- 
rasan (275), and extended his conquests throughout Persia, 
from the Oxus to the Tigris. The Abassid Caliph, Abdal- 
lah y. Kaim-Beamrillah, a captive in the hands of his pow- 
erful emirs, the Buids (277), called Toghrul-Bel and his 
Turks to Bagdad, and made him emir-al-omrah, in 1063. 
The new dignity, the impetuous bravery, and excellent tactics 
of the Turkish sultans, made them irresistible. Alp-Arslan 
and his son Malek Shah, Djelal-ed-Din and Djelal-ed-Daula 
(the Glory of Faith and Power), followed up the victories of 
their great ancestor ; all the lands west of the Euphrates, Ar- 
menia, Syria, and Asia Minor, bowed beneath the sabre of the 
Seldjuks. But, after the death of the great Malek-Shah, in 
1062, the immense empire of the Turks fell to pieces, and 
formed already a number of independent Sultanates on the 
first appearance of the crusaders in Asia in 1097. 

XX. Seldjukian Sultanate of Rum. 

327. Extent and Cities. — The Sultanate of Rum (Rum- 
ili), or Iconiumy consisted of provinces which were conquered 
from the Romans (Greeks) by Sultan Suleiman, the nephew 
of Malek-Shah, in 1074. It was the most extensive and pow- 
erful of the Seldjukid Sultanates, and embraced the fertile 
lands between Armenia, the upper Euphrates, the Taurus, Ci- 
licia, Cappadocia, Isauria, Phrygia, the southern parts of Pon- 
tus and Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pamphylia, Lycia, with the cities 
of Nicaea and Dorylasum, in Bithynia. Iconium (Koniah), in 
the open Lycaonian plain, was the early capital of the sultans. 
They soon, however, removed their residence to Nic-ea, on the 
Askanian lake, which became the scene of the first great event 
of the crusades. That strongly fortified city was closely 
besieged by 500,000 crusaders from May 5th to Jime 20th, 
1 097, when, after the defeat of Sultan Kilidj Arslan before its 
gates, it surrendered to Alexius Comnenus, and became a sec- 
ond time the bulwark of the Asiatic possessions of the Byzan- 
tine empire. Xerigordon, a small town, twelve miles from 

« 

"• The Turkish banner — ftWrait— consisted formerly of a silver cres- 
cent and a horse-tail — tooghi — fixed on the point of a lance. The pres- 
ent Turkish army have purple standards with the half moon. 



Nicsca, where the crusading bands of Peter the Hermit and 
Walter the Penniless suffered a dreadful defeat by the Turk- 
ish emir, El-Canes, in 1096. Of twenty -five thousand pil- 
grims, only three thousand, with Kuku-Peter escaped to the 
coast of KihotuSy whence they were shipped back to Constanti- 
nople. The Turks afterwards used the bones of the slain to 
fence their vineyards in the environs. Dorylceum — AopvXatov 
— in the beautiful valley of Gorgoni, at the base of Mount 
Dag68tenonj in Phrygia, on the river Thymbres, a tributary 
of the Sangarios (264), became the battle-field of the greatest 
cavalry combat of modern history. Sultan Kilidj Arslan, of 
Iconium, more provoked than dismayed by the loss of his cap- 
ital Nicaea, had assembled a still larger army, and was hover- 
ing on the flanks of the advanijiug crusaders ; and when he 
learned that they had separated into two bodies, while crossing 
the hills of Dag6stenon, he immediately resolved to strike a 
blow, and advanced rapidly with 150,000 horsemen, without a 
single foot-soldier, on the 1st of July, 1097. It was still in 
the gray of the morning, when the Norman scouts, outside the 
camp of Bohemund, at Dorylaeum, were startled by a rocking 
of the ground, like an earthquake ; and soon the trampling, the 
neighing, and clattering of advancing horse, announced the ap- 
proach of the Moslem in. Bohemund immediately ordered all 
the carriages to drive up in square, on the banks of the Thym- 
bres, as a protection for the women and sick pilgrims, while 
Robert Curthose of Normandy, formed on the left wing, Tan- 
cred on the right, and Bohemimd himself, with the Italo- 
Norman chivalry, covered the rear. Yet, before these dispo- 
sitions were executed, the Turkish masses already threw 
themselves across the river, and the terrific battle began. The 
Christian knights, in their heavy panoply, and unacquainted 
with eastern warfare, charged full gallop, with couched lances, 
into the midst of the Turkmans, who turned bridle to allure 
them on, while other squadrons advanced to attack them in 
the flanks. Thus, Tancred, having lost his steed, was sur- 
rounded on all sides, and in imminent danger, until Bohemund 
burst forward and saved him ; yet, overpowered by numbers, 
and having lost their horses by the arrows of the infidels, the 
Christians were forced back across the river with severe loss. 
This was the first great struggle of the crusades; here, at 
Dorylaeum, the Christians were taught to change their con- 
tempt for the unwarlike nations of Asia into admiration at the 
higher tactics and the impetuous valor of the Mussulmans. 
Rapidly extending their deeply ranged squadrons in the form 
of an immense semicircle, the Turks instantly outflanked the 
crusaders, and, sending in volley after volley of arrows, they 
brought them down by hundreds. The Normans, in their 
rage, attempted to spur forward, but the Turks wheeled around 
them under continual discharges. The forces of the Chris 
tians became exhausted ; horse and foot mingled in frightful 
disorder, and began to seek refuge among the carriages ; their 
total defeat seemed already at hand, when Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Raymond of Toulouse appeared on the southern hills at 
the head of 50,000 horse. Godfrey, entirely unacquainted 
with the danger of the Normans, had continued his march 
south, toward the Phrygian city of Antioch, when some Nor- 
man knights, spurring after him, announced the danger of 
Bohemund. Godfrey, immediately ordering his infantry to 
encamp, hurried back with the French and German chivalry. 
On his appearance, the Turkish trumpets and kettle-drums 
sounded the retreat, and their wild masses recrossed the river, 
but formed again on the brow of Mount Dag6stenon. With 
incredible enthusiasm, the Normans now advanced on the 
right; the fine old Raymond of Toulouse took the centre 
with his ^roven^als ; Godfrey and his brothers, Baldwin and 
Eustache, the left, with the Germans; and thus closely massed, 
80,000 Christian knights, with waving banners, couched lances. 
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and the cheering shout, " God willeth it"—" Dieu le vefuV— 
rushed thundering along to the decisive charge. The Turks, 
on their panting and jaded horses, with empty quivers, still 
resolve to regain the victory with the edge of the scimetar. 
But, at the first onset of the crusaders, they are home down 
and thrown into irrecoverable confusion; and when, at last, 
the brave Bishop Ademar of Puy, with the rear-guard, by a 
circuitous route, suddenly falls on their flanks, they are sur- 
rounded and totally defeated. The pursuit now became ter- 
rific ; for six miles the Christian sword and lance raged among 
their broken and flying horse ; the Moslemin spurred away for 
their lives, dispersing over the Phrygian plains, and disappear- 
ing, at last, behind the mountains of Angora. Four thousand 
emirs and sheiks, and twe^y thousand Turkman troopers, 
covered the field ; their camp, their herds of horses and cam- 
els, and an immense booty, fell into the hands of the victorious 
crusaders. Asia Minor was won at one blow; the road to 
Syria lay open ; and the Christian sword had humbled the 
pride of the proudest prince of Islam. — PhUomelion (Aksher), 
in the Pisidian plain, on the road to Iconium, where the Dan 
ish prince Swend, with his bride Fiorina of Burgundy, and 
two thousand Danish and Norwegian knights, were surrounded 
by the Turkish sultan of Iconium, and after the most heroical 
defence, cut down to a man, in October, 1 097, during the siege 
of Antioch, by the main army of the crusaders."' Tarsus (266), 
on the Cydnus. in Cilicia, a thriving city at that time, mostly 
inhabited by Christians, Greeks, and Armenians, occupied with 
commerce and agriculture. Hero the retainers of Tancred, the 
Norman, and of Baldwin, the haughty brother of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, began an open war about the possession of the city, 
in which many lives were lost, and the dispute not settled 
without some difficulty. Cilicia formed afterwards a small in- 
dependent Armenian kingdom under its own dynasty of kings, 
who resided in Adana. 



XXI. The Sultanates op the Ortokids. 

328. Besides the Seldjuks, other Turkish hordes had in- 
vaded the Caliphate, among whom the Ortokids were the most 
distinguished. The founder of their dynasties was Ortok-Bef, 
who settled with his band in Armenia, in 1082, when the Seld- 
juks allowed him to occupy Jerusalem. This Turkman tribe 
was more savage than the Seldjuks ; they augmented the op- 
pression of the Christian pilgrims, whom they insulted and 
tortured in the most awful manner, until, at last, the Fatimid 
caliph of Egypt sent an army into Palestine, in 1096, which 
drove the Ortokids out of the city ; they sustained themselves, 
nevertheless, in Mardin, Diarbekir, and in Armenia (Khelat), 
daring continual feuds with the crusaders, until they were de- 
feated and extirpated by the Ejubids and the sultans of Ico- 
nium, toward the close of the twelfth, or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 



XXII. The Atabeks in Al-Djesirah and Persfa. 

329. Extent and Cities. The Sultanate of Iran (Per- 
sia), the second in power after that of Iconium, and the prin- 
cipal seat of the Seldjukian princes, extended eastward to the 

"* See the beautiful cpiBode in Tasao'a "Jerusalem Delivered," in 
which tlio great poet descrihes the nocturnal battle, the heroidm and 
fall of the Danes. 

*' Bveno del ro del Dani nnico flglio, . 

Gloria e Bostegno alia cadento etade 
Kiser tra quel bram^ eh1 pio conalglio 
Segaendo hao clnto per Geeii le spade;*" eta 

(Junto VIII. Statue 6-42. 



Indus and Mount Muztag, on the frontiers of China. Bag- 
dad, on the Tigris, was still the residence of the caliph, who, 
at that time, had lost his political power, and heing entirely 
dependent on the Great Sultan, was reduced to the mere per- 
formance of preaching, and other religious functions in the 
mosque. Ispahan soon hecame the splendid capital of the 
Turks and New Persians, and the seat of their literature and 
choicest architecture. Vishaboyr^ the capital of Khorasan, 
with gorgeous monuments of the Gasnavid princes. The Seld- 
jukid sultans did not learn prudence from the example of the 
caliphs ; they likewise intrusted their slaves or officers, and 
principally their teachers and guardians — ^the Ataheks, or 
fathers of the princes — ^with extensive powers, and the govern- 
ment of entire provinces. Thus, several dynasties arose in 
LaristaUj FarsistaUj and Irak, which contributed to the total 
dissolution of the Seldjukian empire ; civil war raged through- 
out the country ; the fields were desolated ; famine and mis- 
ery prevailed ; the cities became abandoned by their inhabit- 
ants, who took up arms, or fled to the mountains for protection, 
while the wild beasts roamed through the land in search of 
prey. Djelal-ed-Din Mankbem! put an end to this state of 
things in 1225. 

XXIII. Seldjukid Princitalities in Stria. 

330. The sons of Ort<!)k-Ber had maintained themselves in 
Syria : Rodwan in Halep, and Dokak in Damascus^ about 
1095. Yet a few years later, Emah-ed-Din, Zenghi (1121- 
1145), the atabek of Mossul, made himself independent, and 
extended his influence by important conquests from the Orto- 
kids and the crusaders. Zenghi was a distinguished man ; he 
showed himself indefatigable in his administration, and the exe- 
cution of the laws ; he bridled the avarice and arrogance of his 
emirs and cadis, to whom he gave an example of moderation him- 
self; he kept the strictest discipline among his troops ; and he 
shrewdly discovered that the religious enthusiasm of the Frank 
crusaders could only be vanquished by his exciting a similar 
fanaticism among the Moslemin. After the conquest of Edessa, 
in 1 1 44, he was stabbed by a domestic slave, and his dynasty 
was then divided into different lines. The most important arose 
in Halep (Aleppo). There Zenghi was succeeded by the great 
atabek Mohammed Nour-ed-Din(ll45-l 174), whose praise filled 
the East, and still re-echoes in the chronicles of the crusaders. 
Nour-ed-Din was long considered as the beau ideal of oriental 
princes ; terrible in his continual wars against the Christians, 
just and humane in the tribunal, moderate and virtuous in his 
habits, and in an eminent degree combining the great qualities of 
the statesman, the general, and the high-priest ; he repelled all 
the attacks of the Christians, captured several of their moat re- 
nowned heroes, and laid, by his expedition to Egypt at the re- 
quest of the caliph, Mohammed Moktasi Beamrillah, in Bag- 
dad, the foundation of a large empire, when death suddenly 
called him off^ in 1174.'^^ His general, Shirkuh, the Kurd, 
and the cousin of Nour-ed-Din, Salah-ed-Din (Saladin), over- 
turned the Fatimid dynasty, and the latter, after the conquest 
of Egypt, dispossessed the sons of Nour-ed-Din, and founded, in 
1181, the powerful Ejubid dynasty, which proved so fatal to 
the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. The other smaller lines 
of Nour-ed-Din, in Mesopotamia (1 149), remained in obscurity, 
and perished beneath the sword of the Mongols. 

^ The tyrhe or sepulchre of Nour-ed-Din stands in the great bazaar 
at Damascus. Pilgrims still flock to his sanctuary, which is surrounded 
by elegant arcades, haying a tank in the centre shaded by funeral 
C3rpre8ses. The entrance is shut by chains, and as Christians we could 
not obtain permis9ion to visit the mtenor during our visit to Damascus, 
in 1844. — See the Article **An Ezeurtion to Damaacut atid Ba*albek^** 
in the New- York Review for August and September, 1S4S, p. 165. 
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V. NORTHERN AFRICA AND SOUTHERN SPAIN 
DURING THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

331. Principal States. The Arabian dynasties in North- 
em Africa, who had more or less influence on the crusades, 
can be reduced to three : these states were in their order from 
east to west 

XXIV. The Caliphate op the Fatimids in Egypt. 

332. At the time when the Christian army advanced upon 
Palestine, Jerusalem was held by Mosta Abulkasem, of Cairo, 
who had, in 1096, expelled the Ortokid princes and defended 
the Holy City against Gk)dfrey of Bouillon and the first cru- 
saders with an army of thirty thousand troops, under the 
command of the brave old Iftikhar-ed-Daulah. The relations 
between the caliphs and the kings of Jerusalem remained alter- 
nately hostile or friendly until the final overthrow of the last 
Fatimid, Ahded-Ledin-Illah, in 1171, by SalahedDin (331). 

XXV. The Kingdom of KaIrouan or Mahadia. 

333. Moer-Ledin-Illah (213, 280) had left Yusuf-Ben- 
Zeiri as governor in Kairouan, when he marched to Egypt. 
This dignity passed to the descendants of the latter, who did 
not tarry to declare themselves independent of the Fatimid 
court at Cairo. They maintained their position, and foiled 
the languid attacks of the Egyptians; but when, in 1070, the 
enterprising Normans expelled their emirs from Sicily and in- 
vaded Africa, the Zeirids were defeated and lost. The last 
chief, Hasan, was dethroned by King Roger I.; Mahadia, 
Kairouan, and Tripolis, were captured, and the Zeirid posses- 
sions, in the interior of Africa, were soon occupied by the rov- 
ing Berbers and the Almoravids of Morocco. Only a lateral 
line, the Hammadids, in Budjd, south of Algiers, were able to 
make a stand for some years longer. 

XXVI. The Empire of the Almoravids in Al-Magreb 
AND Spain. 

334. Their Origin, Progress, and Settlement in Spain. 
— Beyond Mount Atlas, in the deserts of ancient Getulia, dwelt 
several Arabian tribes, who, froift their habit of covering their 
faces, were called the Veiled — Molatkemin, Among them 
arose a fanatic reformer of Islam, Bshaubar, who preacUd the 
holy war. The whole tribe became frantic with piety, and 
were called Marabutes, Morabeths (Al-Moravids), or Zealots. 
They chose Abu-Bekr for their Emird-Modemin^ in 1056, 
who, with his followers, crossed Mount Atlas, and conquered 
Morooco with the sword. His great successor, Yusuf-Ben- 
Taxfin, formed a mighty empire in Magreb-al-Aksa (214), and, 
following the call of the petty kings of Andalos (Spain), who 
had risen on the downfall of the Ommiyad caliphs, he ap- 
peared beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, in 1086, with an irre- 
sistible army of fanatics, and defeated King Alfonso VI. in the 
great battle near Zalaca^ where thousands of corpses covered 
the battle-field, and the Castilian king only escaped destruc- 
tion by the valor of his knights (316). Yusuf is the revered 
hero of the Arab historians, who describe his person and char- 
acter in the most favorable colors. All the petty princes, the 
Abadids of SeviUa, the Beni-Alaftas, in Badajoz, and the 
others in Cuenza^ XcUiva, Murcia, Almeria, Denia, Lerida, 
Tbrtosa, Huesca^ and Tudda yielded to the new Marabut 
devotees. Only the Family Al-Hud, in Zaragoza, maintained 
their seat until 1146. The Almoravids turned their arms 
against the hero of Valencia, but all their furious attacks were 
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repelled by Buy Diaz de Bivar, el Oampeador, and only after 
his death, in 1099, did they obtain temporary possession of thai 
small kingdom. Their sway in Spain lasted only some fifty 
years, and in 1180, they were dispossessed by the brilliant 
Aimohads — Al-Muahedim — ^the Arabic Unitarians from Mo- 
rocco. The Almoravids were men of capacity ; Spain became 
a flourishing country during their rule. In Europe, they 
soon adopted the chivalrous manners of their antagonists, tho 
Christians; but in Africa' they remained nomades, and lived 
like Bedouins. There were many celebrated colleges and 
schools in Africa. The greatest Arabic philosopher, Ibn 
Roshd (Averrhoes, from Cordova, who died in 1 198), was the 
first translator of Aristotle, and taught in the high-school at 
Morocco. Poetry was cultivated in Fez, where poetical com- 
bats were instituted, with rewards for the victorious poet. But 
the uncertainty of property by the continual revolutions, re- 
tarded all moral progress ; the manners were sensual and cor- 
rupt, and the mass of the nation were, by their rulers, held in 
a degrading bondage. 

Such was the state of the world at the beginning of the 
crusading wars, toward the close of the eleventh century. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ORIENT, 

ITS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY DURING 
THE TIMES OF TEIE CRUSADERB. 

A. KmODOMS AND pRINdPAUTIES FOUNDED BY THE GrU- 
SADERS BETWEEN A. D. 1096 AND 1291 (1310). 

335. Historical Remarks. — The bloody victory at Do- 
rylseum (328), in 1097, had secured the advance of the great 
crusading army through Asia Minor. After suffering dread- 
fully in the desert plains of Lycaonia, they crossed Mount 
Taurus, and soon encamped in the rich valleys of Cilicia and 
Merash. From thence Baldwin of Boulogne, the brother of 
Gk)dfrey of Bouillon, with a band of knights, undertook the 
conquest of Edessa, beyond the Euphrates, while the main 
body of the Christian army, descending to the banks of the 
routes, laid siege to Antioch in October of the same year. 
The strength of this still magnificent city, the valor of its com- 
mander, Baghi-Sejan and his numerous garrison, the want of 
provisions, sickness and misery, prolonged the investment and 
decimated the Christian army in the most fearful manner; 
many thousands sank into their graves ; and when the sur- 
vivors at last, in July 1098, by a secret understanding with 
Armenian residents, succeeded in capturing the city and tak- 
ing an awful revenge on the Turks, they immediately found 
themselves besieged in their new conquest by the immense 
army of Korboga, the Sultan of Mossul, on the Tigris. Yet, 
despair fired the courage of the Christians, and sallying 
forth in the highest enthusiasm with Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Robert of Flanders, Eobert of Normandy, Bohemund, and 
Tancred, at their head, they brilliantly defeated the Turkish 
masses on the 28th of July, 1098, and driving them across 
the Euphrates, made an immense booty, and returned in 
triumph. Thus miraculously securing their conquests of 
Edessa, Anti9ch, and occupying many castles in Mount Leba- 
non, they prepared for the toilsome march to Jerusalem. The 
prudent and generous Godfrey of Bouillon was the soul of the 
enterprise, and uniting the warring and quarrelling chiefs of 
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the diflferent corps of the diminished Christian army, at last 
moved rapidly along the Syrian coast, supported by the Pisan, 
Genoese, and Venetian fleets. Thus then, at length, in May, 
1099, the wearied feet of the staunch crusaders, after so many 
privations and dangers, trod the cherished soil of that hal- 
lowed land, and on the 6th of July, they beheld from the 
western range of Mount Ephraim the object of their ardent 
hopes and desires — Jerusalem ! One universal shout of joy 
filled the air, vibrating in undying echoes from hill to hill, 
while tears of rapture burst from every eye. On they moved, 
and their noble leader could scarcely prevent them from rush- 
ing forward at once, in their wild enthusiasm, to storm the 
walls of the holy city. But Godfrey soon perceived that the 
oonquest of the city was not so easy, and could not be effected 
by an onset with sword and lance alone— especially as the 
Egyptian garrison (233), was much stronger in numbers than 
the crusaders, of whom, out of 600,000 only 40,000 were now 
encamped before the walls. At length, every preparation being 
made, and battering- engines, wooden towers, and storming- 
ladders provided, in spite of every existing difficulty, by the 
effective support of the Genoese engineers and mariners, the 
first general assault was attempted on the 14th of July; but 
as the besieged defended themselves with dauntless bravery, 
the Christians were driven back with heavy loss. On the fol- 
lowing day, however, the whole army renewed the attack from 
the north and west. The tower of Godfrey approached the 
battlements, the drawbridge was flung down, and that hero 
was himself one of the first who reached the walls of the 
conquered Jerusalem. Tancred, the Norman, scaled the 
northwestern towers at the same time ; the Gate of Saint Ste- 
phen was thrown open, and in rushed the Christian host. The 
Saracens, abandoning the walls, sought now their refuge within 
the sacred enclosure of the Mosque of Omar, on Mount Mo- 
riah — but a dreadful scene of massacre began, and even the 
generous Tancred was not able to save the prisoners who had 
surrendered to him. Only old Raymond of Toulouse, who 
had early occupied the Tower of David — the ancient Hippi- 
CU8 — succeeded in securing the life of the Emir If hkhar-ed- 
Daulah and some thousands of the most distinguished Egyp- 
tians, who, under French escort, were sent off to Ascalon the 
day after the conquests. Honor to the humane and unpreju- 
diced Frenchman ! Sixty thousand Saracen corpses strewed 
the streets and dwellings of the city, while the triumphant war- 
riors, throwing aside their bloodstained armor, proceeded 
bare-headed and bare-footed to the Holy Sepulchre, where 
Peter the Hermit headed the immense procession, and was 
with rapture received by the monks and Christian inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, to whom he four years before had promised the 
armed deliverance of that sacred spot. Thus the city, which 
just before had resounded in every part with the wild shrieks 
of the slaughtered, was now filled with prayers and hymns to 
the honor and glory of God. Godfrey of Bouillon was soon 
afterwards elected king of Jerusalem, and the brilliant battle 
near Ascalon, against 140,000 Egyptians and Moors from the 
Arabian and African coasts, at once secured the Syrian conquest 
to the Christian arms. The greater part of the crusaders, 
however, returned to Europe, and the death of King Godfrey, 
in the midst of his organizations, in August, 1 1 00, was an 
irreparable loss to the new kingdom, though his able brother, 
Baldwin, Count of Edcssa, soon grasped the reins of govern- 
ment with a strong and steady hand. 

336. The principal kingdoms, feudal principalities, and 
settlements which, during the first crusade and in the course 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were formed by the 
Franks in Syria, Cilicia, Greece, on Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, 
and the islands of the iEgean, were thirteen in number. I. 
Tht' Kingdom of Jerusalem, with its feudal dependencies; 



II. The Principality of Antioch ; III. The County of Tripo- 
lis ; and IV. that of Edessa ; V. The Kingdom of Armenia ; 
VI. The Kingdom of Cyprus ; VII. The Latin empire of 
Romania (Constantinople) ; VIII. The Kingdom of Saloniki ; 
IX. The Duchy of Athens and Ba^tia ; X. The Principality 
of the Morca ( Achaia) ; XI. The Conquests of the Venetians ; 
XII. The Duchy of the Archipelago (Naxos) ; and XIII. The 
Military Republic of the Order of Saint John of Jervsalejn : 
\ We shall here give a short description of these ephemeral, but, 
in an historical view, highly interesting states, the materials 
for which were mostly gathered during our residence in the 
East ; and we shall likewise give an account of the most im- 
portant historical monuments of that age, many of which still 
exist.**' 

I. The Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

337. Limits, Feudal Division, Cities and Castles. — The 
suzerainty of the king of Jerusalem, as lord-paramount, was 
recognized by the three great feudatories of Syria, yet these 
princes enjoyed an almost entire independence in their states 
of Edessa, Antioch, and Tripolis. The frontiers of the Latin 
settlements in Syria extended, at the death of King Bald- 
win II., the time of their highest prosperity in 1131, from 
Malatia (Melitene), in Armenia on the north, southward to 
Ailah, on the shores of the Red Sea and the great Arabian 
desert — a distance of five hundred and fifty miles, while the 
breadth west from Tarsus, in Cilicia, eastward to the castle of 

I Srneraky near Diarbekr, in Mesopotamia, was three hundred 
I and forty miles. Yet more south the frontier did not extend 
farther than the ridge of the Anti-Lebanon, a distance of only 
! thirty-five miles from the shores of the Mediterranean. The en- 
I tire coast from Tarsus to the borders of Egypt, had been occu- 
■ pied by the crusaders after the reduction of the maritime cities 
I of Laodiceaj Tripolis^ Tyre^ Acre^ and Ascalon. In this ardu- 
ous undertaking the pilgrims were powerfully supported by 
the fleets of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, and even by i\\u^< of 
Flemish and Scandinavian crusaders. Yet, so long and narrow 
I a strip of land was very difficult to defend, because the Sara- 
I cens were still lodged in several impregnable strongholds 
within the frontiers, and the terrible Assassin fanatics (361) 
soon succeeded in fixing themselves permanently on Mount 
i Lebanon, and even on the rocky coast of the Mediterranean, 
in the very heart of the Christian territory. Farther in the 
interior, the States of Halep, Haniah^ and Damascus re- 
main^ in the hands of the Mohammedans, who, at any time, 
might burst forth from their sure retreat on the outskirts of 
the desert, and with their myriads assault any exposed point 
of the weakened Christian kingdom. • But most fortunately 
were the many petty dynasties that had sprung up among the 
Seldjukian Turks and their 'allies after the death of Sultan 
Malek-Shah still fighting against one another, and they thus 
gave the Christians the respite of a few years of comparative 
peace and prosperity. 

338. I. The Kingdom of Jerusalem Proper extended 
from the frontiers of Egypt on the south, northward to the 

"* In our fifth map, which presents the state of the world at the 
time of the crusades, the minium, or red-lead color, indicates the far- 
thest extent of the Seldjukian conquests in Asia Minor, and of the sub- 
sequent empire of Salah-ed-Din, the Ejubide. The territories of the 
crusaders, on the contrary, are colored yellow ; but we have not given 
that color to Constantinople, because it was reconquered from the 
Fmnk:* by the Greeks (1261), before the close of the crusades. Cyprus 
has its own broicn color, forming an independent kingdonL Several 
important places in Syria and Palestine could not be given on the map, 
on account of the narrow space ; the historical student will, however, 
find them all on the maps accompanying Prof. Robinson's Biblical Re- 
s^^arches in Palestine. Vola. II. and IJT. 
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Dog-River— iVaAr-c/-iCcZ6— near Beirut, and embraced the prin- 
cipality of Galilee together with a number of viscounties, baro- 
nies, and smaller seigniories, whose feudal owners, when gathered 
under the royal banner of Jerusalem, with their vassals and 
the contingents of the maritime cities, formed an efficient 
army of 1 0,000 horse and foot. 

The city of Jerusalem — el-Kuds (the Holy), or, Beit 
d'Mukkddas (the Sanctuary) — was the capital of the new 
Christian kingdom. In its high and strong position, protected 
on the east by the deep valley of JehosJiaphat, on the south by 
that of Ben-Hinnoniy and on the west by the somewhat more 
shallow valley of Gihon^ and the castle of David f^** it could only 
be attacked with success from the more level approach on the 
north. There, throughout the olive-grove, the Christians had 
pitched their camps of diverse nations, Normans, Lorrainers, 
and Germans, who extended all westward round the city to the 
castle of David and Mount Zion, on which Count Raymond of 
Toulouse and his French had raised their towers, and whence 
they directed their attack. Godfrey of Bouillon stormed and 
gained the northeastern corner tower of the city wall, over- 
hanging the valley of Jehoshaphat, and the Christians then 
penetrated by the neighboring gate of Saint Stephen. After 
the conquest, and the establishment of the new kingdom, in 
1099, Jerusalem remained the seat and centre of the Latin 
government, under eight kings, who followed Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon on the throne of that pigmy state,"* during eighty-eight 
years, until October, 1187, when the city was again wrested 
from the hands of the Christians by Salah-ed-Din, the great 
Sultan o€ Damascus and Egypt. Five years later, during the 
third crusade of Philip August and Richard Coeurde-Lion, in 
1192, when Jerusalem was threatened with another siege by 
the victorious king of England, the Sultan made the greatest 
exertions in strengthening its fortifications by massy walls and 
bulwarks, and deep trenches cut out in the living rock on the 
northeast side, where they can still be seen at the present 
day."* The Lion-Heart, however, did not come ; he returned 
to Europe in 1192, and Salah-cd-Din died shortly afterwards 
in Damascus. The gigantic fortifications of Jerusalem were 
again demolished by Sultan Melek of Damascus, in 1219. 
Yet, the Christians, having unexpectedly obtained the restitu- 
tion of the Holy City and the greater part of Palestine, in 
1228 — not by the prowess of their arms, but by the friendship 

*** The castle of David, which during the middle ages is mentioned 
under the name of the Castle of the FisanSj is the ancient tower of 
Herodes the Great, of Roman construction and great strength. For its 
accurate description, see Prof. K Robinson* a Biblical Hetearehea in Pal- 
estine, Vol. I., pages 453-58. The mediaeval walls and gates of Jeiiisa- 
lem are described, Vol. L, pages 384-88 and 467-78; the Temple area, 
pages 415-52; and interesting details on the history of the city during 
the age of the crusades, are found in Vol. II., pages 43-62. 

**• The successors of Godfrey were : Baldwin I. of Edessa, his bro- 
ther, 1100-1118; Baldwin II, of Burgh, his cousin, 1118-1131; Fulco, 
of Anjou (and Melissenda), 1131-1142; Baldwin III., their son, 1142- 
1162; ^ mo/nc (Amaury), 1162-1173; Baldwin IV., 1173-1188; Bald- 
win v., the Child, 1183-1186; Ouy (Guido), of Lusignan, (and Sibylla), 
1186-1192, when the kings, after the loss of Jerusalem in 1187, resided 
in Acre, or in the island of Cyprus. 

"• The Turkish engineers and sappers from Mossoul labored for 
six months in constructing defences and raising new lines of wall*. 
Several thousand Christian prisoners of war were forced to toil aloni; 
with them. Immense bastions were built on the weaker side of the 
city, toward the gate of Abraham, the present Yafa, or Pilgrims' gate. 
The active sultan rode about, carrying stones on his saddle-bow ; and 
his valiant brother, Mal^k-Ad61, the emii-s, the cadis, and even the sofis 
and priests themsclve?, vied in enthusiasm, handling the spade and the 
pick-axe, in order to encourage the thousands of Moslem in who hurried 
from the Euphrates to fortify and defend the third great Sanctuary of 
their faith. Richard would have had a hard work if he had come on ! 
The Arab geographer, Mejr-ed-Din (by Von Hammer) gives some curi- 
ous details. Fundgruben des Orients, Wien, 1812, Vol. II. pages 118-142. 



of Sultan Khamil for his gossip the German emperor — they 
joyfully began anew to build up the walls and to strengthen 
the more exposed parts of the city. Frederic II. could not 
consolidate the tottering throne of Jerusalem; he was sud- 
denly recalled to Europe by the hostile aggression of the Pope ; 
the dissensions between the Teutonic knights, then the guard- 
ians of the Holy Sepulchre, and the Knights Templars and 
Hospitallers, brought all into confusion again ; and thus the 
Saracen Emir, Nassir-Daud of Kerak, succeeded, by a sudden 
attack, in surprising the city. Jerusalem was now, for the 
third time, taken by the Moslems ; the defending knights were 
cut to pieces ; and walls, towers, and monuments levelled to 
the ground. The Christian affairs in Syria were in great 
disorder, when, in 1 243, a new and more terrible storm ap- 
proached from the East : the irruption of the Khowaresmians 
(276). The Ejubid sultan, As-Saleh-Nedjmed, of Egypt, him- 
self made a treaty with the Christians and offered them the 
sacred city for the common defence, and as a bulwark for 
Egypt. Monks and knights, merchants and mariners, then 
hurried from Acre to Jerusalem, to fortify it in haste, and 
make a stand — but all in vain — the wild Khowaresmian hordes, 
after their defeat by the Mongols, and maddened to despair, 
had already crossed the Euphrates ; they burst upon Jerusa- 
lem, where, in 1244, Christians and Saracens alike perished 
beneath their swords in a general massacre ; the Holy Sepul- 
chre was sacked and burnt ; and, though those fanatics after- 
wards dispersed and disappeared, Jerusalem has remained ever 
since in the power of the infidels. 

339. The great mosque — KtibbetesSukhrah (Dome of 
the Rock) — built by the caliph Omar, in 638, on the site of the 
ancient Jewish temple, was converted by the crusaders into a 
magnificent Christian church in 1 099, and richly endowed with 
chapters of canons, territories, and all the immunities of the 
cathedrals in Western Europe. Farther south, on the Temple 
area, stood the large and beautiful Church of Saint Mary, 
erected by the Emperor Justinian I. in the sixth century, 
which by the Saracens had been converted into the highly re- 
vered mosque al-Aksa (i. e*., the distant from Mecca). During 
the Christian rule these buildings were occupied by the 
kings of Jerusalem, and called the Royal Palace, or the Temple 
of Solomon. Baldwin II. assigned the part of it lying toward 
the city as a convent for the new order of religious knights, 
who, at that time, by their extraordinary bravery, began to 
excite the admiration of the world. It was from this building 
that these monk-warriors took their name, Fratres militue 
Templij or Knights Templars. There, on the great platform 
of Mount Moriah, the modest brethren in Christ established 
their convent, their armory, and stables for a thousand horses; 
and from thence they sallied forth to gain not only laurels or 
martyrdom from the infidels, but that political and material 
influence which, in a few years, raised the Knights of the Tem- 
ple ta one of the most powerful and wealthy orders in Europe. 
Yet, after their defeat at Kiirun el-Hattin^ and the surrender 
of Jerusalem in 1 1 87, the Sultan and his Mamlukes re-entered 
the Harayn^ or sacred inclosure, with pomp and rejoicings, 
purified the sanctuaries with precious rose-water from Damas- 
cus, raised with triumph the crescent and emblems of the Mo- 
hammedan faith, and destroyed the Christian palaces and con- 
vents so effectually, that nothing at the present day appears 
on the extensive area of the Temple save the ancient Saracenic 
mosques and chapels with their porticos, tanks, and surround- 
ing orange and cypress groves. This, too, was the fate of nearly 
every church and convent built in the city or in the environs 
by the crusaders — most of them have disappeared without 
leaving a trace to indicate their sit«. Among the few monu- 
ments partially preserved is the Holy Sepulchre itself, which 
was erected by them in the form of a stately church in the 
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Gothic style, inclosing the whole of the sacred precincts of 
Calvary and Golgotha. The facade fronting the south was 
ornamented with marble pillars, and flanked by high tow- 
ers, which later have been broken off by the Saracens. Inside 
of the portals stood the sepulchres of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Baldwin I. with their plain inscriptions.'^^ 

Opposite to the Church of the Resurrection are seen the 
ruins of another important establishment of mediaeval Jerusa- 
lem, Hospitium Sancti lohanni, or the convent of the 
Knights Hospitallers, who, in piety and bravery vied with the 
Templars themselves. Hospitals for sick and disabled pil- 
grims, under the care of devoted monks, had existed in Pales- 
tine and Egypt centuries before the crusades. The merchants 
of Amalfi (270) had established a convent of Benedictines of 
Santa Maria Latina, opposite the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusa- 
lem, to which was, later, joined a nunnery of Mary Magdalen 
and a hospital of St. John, the almoner of Alexandria. There 
sick pilgrims of all nations and creeds were received, and, 
being healed, most liberally dismissed ; and this truly Christian 
establishment had already acquired so great reputation, that 
Godfrey of Bouillon, after the conquest in 1099, endowed the 
Hospital of Saint John with lands and regular revenues. Yet 
it was not until twelve years after the foundation of the mili- 
tary order of the Templars, that the Monks Hospitallers, 
changing their patron of Alexandria for the Baptist, resolved 
to imitate the example of the Knights of the Red Cross, and 
to arm in defence of tlie faith. It was the valor, devotion, 
and even the noble emulation of the two military orders (to 
which, during the third crusade was joined a third, that of the 
Teutonic or German Knights of Saint Mary), which mainly con- 
tributed to maintain and extend the Latin conquests in the 
Levant, while they likewise laid the foundation of all the nu- 
merous orders of chivalry in Spain (318), France, England, 
Germany, and Denmark, which sprung up and flourished in a 
subsequent period. The massive buildings of the hospital now 
lie in ruins. The spacious court is occupied by a Moham- 
medan tannery — d-dcbagJiah. From the upper platform the 
pilgrim still looks down into the vaulted refectory, hall, and 
church, of the once so powerful Hospitallers. The roof has 
become a kitchen-garden, from which the view over Jerusalem, 
the Haram with its mosques, and the distant Mount of Olives, 
is of surpassing beauty. The Teutonic order possessed like- 
wise a convent in the city called das Deutsche Haus, but no 
trace of it is left. It was principally during the crusade of 
the emperor Frederic II. in 1228 and 1229, that the German 
knights, formerly so disdainfully treated by the other orders, 
obtained some influence in the afliairs of Palestine. 

The interior of Jerusalem with its bazaars, vaulted streets, 
tanks, baths, and gloomy, castellated dwellings, had then no 

"' The tombs of the two great crusaders were l>roken open and 
their ashes dispersed by the Ehowaresmians in 1244. 

The inscription on that of Baldwin runs thus : 
Bex Bddainoa, Jadas alter Machatraeiu, 
Bpes patriffi, vigor eccleals, Tirtiu ntriiuqae, 
Qnem formidabant, cui dona et tribata ferebaot, 
Cedar et AegTptna, Dan ac homidda DamascDA, 
Pro dolor, in modico boc claaditor tomolo ! 

The other Latin inscriptions had already become illegible toward 
the close of the sixteenth century ; they were afterwards daubed over 
with plaster by the Greek monks, in order to conceal every historical 
proof of the pretensions of the Latins. The contest between Greeks 
and Latins about the supremacy of the Holy Sepulchre is still pending, 
and has again become the great political question of the day. In the 
Latin sacristy of the sepulchre the author of this work saw, in 1844^ 
the sword and spurs of Godfrey of Bouillon, which are exhibited to 
the travellers and pilgrims by the monks. The heavy broadsword may 
be genuine, but the long, brazen spurs, with rowels, seem to be from a 
later period, perhaps from the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 



doubt the same general appearance as now, and even the streets 
have preserved the same direction.*** 

340. The environs of Jerusalem present likewise some me- 
morials of the crusaders. At Bethania^ on the eastern slope 
of Mount Olivet, a massy old tower near the sepulchral vault 
of Saint Lazarus seems to have belonged to the convent of 
Black Nuns of Saint Benedict, built a. d. 1 132 by King Fulco 
at the request of his queen, Melissenda, for her sister, the 
princess Iveta, and of which the latter became abbess. At 
el-Bireh, north of Jerusalem, on the road to Nabulus, stand 
the ruins of a fine Latin church that belonged to the Knights 
Templars. At Kolomieh, on the route to Yafa and the sea 
coast is a well preserved Christian church, now used as a stable 
for the horses of the robber-chief Abu-Gosh, who there ransoms 
the passing pilgrims. Z/ydda (Diospolis), on the plain of 
Sharon, with the gigantic ruins of the Church of Saint George, 
which was destroyed by Salah-ed-Din, in a. d. 1191, on the ap- 
proach of King Richard the Lion- Hearted and the crusading 
army. On the east of Jerusalem, the tower at Jericho in the 
valley of Jordan, called by the pilgrims the Iwuse of Zacchcms^ 
is a structure of that time, having been erected for the pro- 
tection of the rich fields, palm-groves, and gardens, which were 
irrigated by the plentiful spring of Elisha — AinesSullan — 
near Jericho. The valley of the Jordan, like the environs of 
Tyre and Tripolis, were in the times of the crusaders planted 
with the sugar-cane ; and near the ruins of Jericho are still 
seen extensive aqueducts and porticos with pointed arches, 
supposed to have been sugar-mills of the Saracens. The many 
magnificent convents mentioned by early pilgrims as having 
been situated on the banks of the Jordan, present now nothing 
but ruins and heaps of rubbish. East of Bethlehem lies the 
high, conical hill, called the Mount of the Franks (the ancient 
Herodion), where, according to tradition, the Christian knightfe 
still defended themselves several years after the loss of Acre, 
and at last succeeded in cutting their way with the sword to 
the coast 

341. The frontiers being exposed to the continual incur- 
sions of the Saracen light-horse, the crusaders took care to 
erect strong castles at convenient places on the border, which 
were garrisoned by the bravest knights of the two military 
orders ; thus, the southwestern frontier toward Egypt and 
the great desert Et-Tlh, was protected by the castle of Gaza., 
the border-town which was held by the Knights Templars in 
1 152-1 187, when it fell, after the bravest defence. Later, the 
Christians united to the Egyptian Saracens, lost here the great 
battle in 1244 against the Khowaresmian fanatics, which 
caused the prostration of the Frank dominions and the ulti- 
mate loss and desolation of Jerusalem. Gibelin (Beit-Gibrin), 
northeast of the former, the almost impregnable fortress of the 
Knights Hospitallers, was built in 1134 to control the roving 
Mohammedan bands from the still unconquered city of Asca- 
lon. Blanchegarde or Alba Specula (Tell Safieh), northeast of 
Ascalon, was the scene of some of the romantic feats of Rich- 
ard the Lion-Hearted, on his daring excursions in quest of 

**• The principal street — la nte de David — ran then, as it does now, 
from the tower of David near the Yafa gate, on the west» eastward 
through the lower city to the Temple area. La rue au Patriarche, 
started oflf northward to the Patriarchate and the Holy Sepulchre ; far 
ther east ran, in the same northern direction, parallel with the former, 
the Rua Palmariorum (the present Bazaar-street), where palm-branches 
were sold to the returning pilgrims. There were la rue du Sepulchre, 
de Mont Zion, det Herbes, du Temple, de Saint Etienne, la rue couverte 
le Maequimat, la rue aux Alemans, de Jehosaphat, de VArc Judae, and 
others, some of which can still be recognized. The Latin gold and 
silver smiths, the butchers, and every profession, had their own street 
and bazaar. See the mediaeval description of the city, cited by Consul 
Schult^ in his Lecture on Jerusalem, Berlin, 1846, pages 107-120. 
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adventures among the Saracen swarms. Ascalon itself, in a 
strong position on the coast, was one of the most important 
bulwarks of the kingdom from the time of its conquest by King 
Baldwin III. in 1 153, until its retaking by Maldk-Ad^l in 1 187, 
and its total destruction by Salah-ed-Din in 1 191. It was a 
splendid city with immense fortifications and an active and 
happy population, who were ruined by the crusading warfare ; 
and even to this day the ruins and dreary solitude of Ascalon 
present the most mournful spectacle imagination can conceive. 
It was beneath the walls of Ascalon that Godfrey of Bouillon 
and the twenty thousand heroes of the first crusade, after the 
capture of Jerusalem, defeated with lance and sword the caliph 
of Egypt and his hundreds of thousands of Arabs and Moors, 
on the 12th of August, 1099, and thus secured their glorious 
conquest. 

342. On the east the Arabian border was defended by the 
castle of Ailah (202), on the gulf of the Red Sea, by Mons 
Rega/is (Schobek), north of Mount Hor and Petra in Wady 
Mousa, and the still stronger Kerak (Krak), on the eastern 
shore of the Bead Sea, commanding the great caravan route 
from Damascus to Mecca in Arabia. The roving expeditions 
of the faithless Reynald, Lord of Kerak, against the Moham- 
medan pilgrims — ^Ao^'te*— during the truce, in 1186, gave a 
pretext to Salah-ed-Din, to invade Palestine and reconquer 
Jerusalem the following year.*" Yafa ( Joppe), on the coast 
west of Jerusalem, surrounded by magnificent orange-gardens, 
was the landing-place and emporium of the crusaders and 
their Italian auxiliaries, the Venetians, Genoese, and Pisans. 
The seigniories of Mirabel and Ibelin^ and the castles of 
Maen, Habakuk^ and Plain du Temple, all situate on hills 
in the plain of Sharon, secured the passage of the thousands 
of pilgrims, male and female, who then continually wandered 
to the Holy Sepulchre or back to the coast. ilr5i(/"(Arsur), 
on the rivulet of that name, north of Yafa, was the battle-field 
on which Richard of England, with the flower of the chivalry 
of England and France, on the 7th September, 1191, in one 
of the most tremendous battles on record, routed and defeated 
his great antagonist, Salah-ed-Din and his Mamlukes. Ajalon, 
on Mount Ephraim, in the interior, from which Richard mourn- 
fully contemplated the distant Jerusalem, which the talent and 
power of Salah-ed-Din and the treachery of his French auxilia- 
ries did not permit him to approach. It was then that he con- 
cluded the treaty with the Sultan, and returned to Europe in 
1 192. County and city of Neapdis — Napultis, Naplus (the 
ancient Siohem), north of Jerusalem, in a beautiful valley, 
covered with olive plantations and orange gardens, between 
Mounts Garizim and Ebal, was the seat of several councils 
and feudal assemblies of the feudatories during this period. 
Magnificent ruins of the cathedral of Saint Peter are still 
standing. The barony of Caesarea^ the seigniories of Dartm 
and Chaipha, at the foot of Mount Carmel, were important 
possessions on the coast. Atlith, or the Castle of the Pil- 
grims, south of Mount Carmel, was the last refuge of the 
Christians in Palestine, from which they in May 1291 departed 
for Cyprus. The viscounty of Ptolemais, Accon, or Saint Jean 
d'Acre, with the beautiful and strong city on the large bay 
north of Mount Carmel, became, during the years 1189-1191, 
the grand theatre for all the astounding events of the third 
crusade. After the surrender of the city to Richard it became 
the capital of the kingdom and the emporium of eastern traffic. 
With its triple range of impregnable walb, its deep and broad 
moats, fortified barbicans and drawbridges, its inner and outer 

"• An interesting description of Kerak is found in Lieutenant Lynch*8 
Exploring Expedition on the Dead Sea. The gh'ttering white walls of 
Kerak can be plainly distingoiBhed across the sea from the western 
heights of Bethlehem, at a distance of more than fifty miles. 



harbor secured by battlcmcnted moles and the celebrated Fly* 
tower J Acre was the last stronghold of Christianity and Euro- 
pean civilization in the East. Stately cathedrals and convents, 
royal palaces, and commercial bazaars, all glittering with the 
luxuries and riches of the Levant, filled the interior. The de- 
voted Knights Templars had on the coast their fortified Tern- 
pie and palace, the Knights of Saint John their magnificent 
Hospitnl, still to this day. among heaps of ruins, the best pre- 
served building of the city. Every quarter (barrio) was forti* 
fied by ranges of walls ; Venetians, Pisans, Genoese, Lombards, 
French, English, and Germans, possessed their own wards, 
tribunals, and storehouses. The luxury and ostentation of 
the court, chivalry, clergy, and commercial republicans almost 
passed belief. Silken curtains and canopies were on cords 
drawn across the bazaars and streets to protect the grand pre- 
lates, the Venetian merchants, and Frank cavaliers from the 
scorching rays of the sun, while marble fountains, rich gardens, 
and shady groves scented with orange-blossoms and adorned 
with beautiful flowers and shrubbery, were distributed in vari- 
ous parts of the city to compensate the citizens for the delight- 
ful environs of Mount Carmel, which were rendered insecure 
by the continual incursions of the ^lamlukes. To presenre 
this important city had become the great political aim of the 
European nations during the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the Mamluke sultans of Egypt, then ruling through- 
out the East, had resolved its destruction, and, in spite of the 
immense exertions of Saint Louis in his Egyptian expedition, 
and all the enthusiasm and devotion of the Orders of the Tem- 
ple and Hospital, Sultan Ashraf Khalil and his myriads car- 
ried the city on the 20th of May, 1 29 1 , and by the massacre 
of thousands of Christians and the total destruction of Acre 
put an end to the crusades in the East. 

343. The Principality of Galilee, or of Tiberias, had been 
granted by Godfrey of Bouillon to the faithful and generous 
Tancred, the Norman. That fertile province extended from 
Mount Carmel through the plain of Esdredon — Jezrael — east- 
ward to the Jordan and the lake of Genezareth. The access 
from the Jordan was protected by the barony of Beisan 
(Scythopolis) with the large castle of Belvoir — Belvedere— 
(Kaukab), belonging to the Knights Hospitallers, who de- 
fended it for many years with their wonted bravery. Other 
places of strength were the castles of Sanur and Gcnin, in 
strong positions in the defiles of the mountains of Samaria. 
Fulah (Faba), Forbelet, Buria, and the large fortress on the 
summit of Mount Tabor, were all castles of the Knights Tem- 
plars protecting the plain of Esdrselon and the caravan road 
from Jerusalem to Damascus by the bridge of Jacob. Naza- 
reth, the small industrious Christian city in its beautiful val- 
ley, was, on the 1st of May, 1187, an eye-witness to the terri- 
ble combat near the barn-floor of Mahel, where a small body 
of Knights Templars and Hospitallers, led on by their Grand- 
Masters, with heroical fortitude withstood the thousands of 
Mamlukes swarming around them; they all perished, over- 
whelmed, but not vanquished. This chivalrous battle was only 
the prelude to the still more tragical events which followed. 
Sepphoris (Sefurieb), on a copious spring in the delightful 
valley el-Buttauf, six miles north of Nazareth, where, a month 
later, the whole feudal strength of the kingdom, twelve hundred 
mail- clad knights and fifteen thousand sergeants and archers, 
assembled. But King Guy of Lusignan, and the Grand-Master 
of the Temple, Thierry of Ridderford, disregarding the pru- 
dent advice of Count Raymond of Tiberias, to await the Sul- 
tan in that advantageous position, ordered the march across the 
barren ridge of Tell-Hattin, where, next day, they were sur- 
rounded by the hundred thousands of Salah-ed-Din. The 
battle was fought near Allubiah (Lubieh), between the peaks of 
Hattin (KflrQnel-Hattin), two miles west of the city of Tiberias. 
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There, on the 9th of June, Salah-ed-Din totally destroyed or 
captured the forces of the Christian kingdom. Nearly all the 
knights of the military orders perished either on the hattlc- 
field or were slaughtered in cold hlood before the tent of the Sul- 
tan ; the same fate awaited the perfidious Raynald of Chatillon^ 
the lord of Kerak. The captivity of King Guy of Lusignan 
and thousands of his feudatories and vassals ; the rapid inva- 
sion of unprotected Palestine, where burning towns and con- 
vents and mouldering corpses marked the advance of the Mam- 
Inkes; the surrender of Acre, Jerusalem, Ascalon, Gaza, and 
nearly all the cities on the coast and the castles in the interior^ 
proclaimed the downfall of the Christian power in the East, 
which even the efforts of Barbarossa and Richard the Lion- 
Hearted were unable to restore. 

344. The northern frontiers were likewise defended by 
numerous fortresses confided to the knights of the two military 
orders. Safed, on the high range of mountains northwest of the 
lake of Tiberias, was then a splendid castle in the possession 
of the Knights Templars. They defended it heroically against 
all the forces of the Sultan after the disastrous battle of El- 
Hattin and the surrender of Shobek and Kerak in 1 188. But 
it was demolished by Sultan Melek of Damascus in 1220, like 
the walls of Jerusalem, Banias, and Tibnin, for fear of the 
announced crusade of the Emperor Frederic II. at the head 
of all Christendom. Though rebuilt by the Templars and 
gallantly defended, it was stormed and taken in 1266 by Sul- 
tan Bibars of Egypt, and its two thousand warriors were, after 
the surrender, butchered in cold blood. Other castles cele- 
brated in the crusades were those on the Jacob's ford of the 
Jordan and of Banias (Paneas, Caesarea Philippi), at the head 
springs of Jordan, defending the valley and the defiles of 
Mount Hermon against Damascus. Toron (Tibnin), west of 
Banias, protected Tyre and the' sea-coast, and Beaufort, Bel- 
fort (es-Shukif), high on Mount Lebanon, overhanging the 
river Litany (Leontes), the defile of Coele-Syria, and BaVlbek. 
The latter fortress is of Roman origin. After the defeat of 
the crusaders at Banias in 1179, thc^ Christian army found 
refuge in the castle of Belfort. Salah-ed-Din besieged it in 
1189, and could only reduce it after immense exertions and 
sacrifices. The seigniories of Montfort, Baffa and Scande- 
lion, were situated north of Acre, protecting with their castles 
and garrisons the mountain defiles along the coast, the Tyrian 
Ladder, or Ras el-Abiad (Leucum promontorium), and Tyre, 
then a large, wealthy and commercial city, strongly fortified 
and inhabited by thousands of Italian, French, and Flemish 
merchants and mariners. The sugar-cane was cultivated 
in the plain of Tyre, as it was at Jericho, on the Jordan. The 
barony of Saisette (Sidon), with the maritime port and empo- 
rium of Sidon ; the strong fortress of Fraiiclie- Garde, built 
by Saint Louis after his defeat and surrender in Egypt in 
1248, and Beirut, in its charming position at the base of Mount 
Lebanon, took all an important part in the stirring events of the 
crusades, and are mentioned on every page of the chronicles of 
the time. 

345. II. The County of Tripolis, the sovereignty of the 
brave old Raymond of Toulouse, ran along Mount Lebanon to 
the Nahr-Ioba on the north, and embraced the charming 
Buka^a, or the valley of Ba^albek, which, however, the Chris- 
tians did not cultivate with care on account of the perpetual 
inroads of the Saracen horsemen from Damascus, who carried 
off the cattle and inhabitants. This exposed territory was de- 
fended by several celebrated castles, such as Hissr ol Akrad 
(the Koord-Castle), Mons Ferrandus, Mom Pelegrinum, 
Hissr Sandshil, and many others. Tripolis (Tarabolos), Tbr- 
tasa, Botrion and Byblus (Gibail), were maritime towns with 



an active commerce and export of the rich products of Syria. 
The southern parts of the county, from the Nahr-el-Kelb to the 
Nahr-el-Kebir,were already at that time inhabited by the Chris- 
tian sect of the Maronites, so called from their patron saint, 
Mar Maron, of the sixth century. They retained the opinion.** 
of the early Monothelite heretics, with some modifications, un- 
til the twelfth century, when, abandoning the doctrines of the 
one will in Christ, they were admitted to the communion of the 
Roman church in 1 1 82, and remained faithful adherents of the 
Pope down to the present day. Their language was Syriac ; 
they dwelt in open villages on Mount Lebanon, where the great 
convent Kanobin, in the valley behind Tripolis, was the see 
of their patriarch. In their numerous monasteries and hermit- 
ages, on the rocky eminences of the mountain, they most rigidly 
observed the discipline of Saint Anthony. Their priests were 
formerly allowed to marry, and all lived peacefully in the 
bosoms of their virtuous families under a rustic roof, where 
the pilgrim met with a hearty and hos[Htable reception.^^ 
The last count of Tripolis was Raymond III., who escaped 
from the defeat at el-Hattin, but died of grief immediately 
after his return in 1 187. Kelawun, the sultan of the Bahante 
Mamlukes of Egypt, conquered the county and expelled the 
crusaders in 1288. 

346. III. The Principality of Antioch, the second Latin 
settlement in Syria, had been founded by Bohemund, the Nor- 
man prince of Taranto, the son of Robert Guiscard, immedi- 
ately after the siege and conquest of the city of Antioch, in 
1098. It extended from the Nahr-el-Melk on the south to the 
Syrian defiles of Mount Amanus en the North, and bordered 
eastward on the county of Edessa and the Euphrates at Mamh- 
edsh. Numerous castles defended the eastern frontier toward 
the Mohammedan states of Halep and Damascus ; these were 
Bira^ AlSarcd (Sarepta), Artasia, Harem (Hareng), Mcsrin, 
Rugia, Albara, Marra, Chabarda, Apamea, Cafartab, and 
Shaizar (Larissa). Antioch was separated from the county 
of Tripolis by the castles and strongholds of the fanatic Mo- 
hammedan sect of the Ismaelitcs or Assassins, who, under the 
sway of the mysterious chief, the Old Man of the Mountain, 
extended from Lamsir on the shores of Caspian, across the 
Koordistan Mountains by Diarbekr and Mardin to the north- 
ern slope of Mount Lebanon and the Mediterranean between 
Nahr-el-Melk and Nahr-el-Ioba. The river Orontes has its 
origin in the upper valley of Ba'albek, and running north turns 
suddenly west ; it then receives the water of the beautiful lake 
of Ofrenus, and discharges itself ten miles west of Antioch in 
the Mediterranean, beneath the projecting promontory of 
Mount Orontes. There is still a small port or fishing village on 
the site of the formerly so opulent city of Seleucia. 

**• Other Christian sects on Mount Lebanon were the Suriani or 
Syrians, the ancient inhabitants, or rather a mixture of Romans, Oreeka^ 
and Saracens ; they had still retained many Mohammedan rites in their 
Greek liturgy. Tlie Nestoriam believed in two natures in Christy and 
had only three sacraments ; their priests were married. The Jacobites 
venerated Mary and the saints, but they believed only in <me nature in 
Christ ; they circumcised the children of both sexes, and gave them a 
fire-haplisin. Among the heretical Mohammedan sects of Mount Leba- 
non were the Isniaelites (279, 361) and the Druses, the most remarkable. 
Tlie latter appeared in the eleventh century, seventy years before the 
crusades, as followei-s of Hakim Beamrillah, the Fatimid caliph of 
Egypt, who proclaimed himself to be an incarnation of the Divinity, and 
established the sacred lodge or hall of wisiiom in Cairo (280). They 
believe in the transmigration of souls, and in a ridiculous mixture of 
Christian and Mohammedan traditions ; they are likewise accused of 
licentious orgies in their secret meetings. They are a handsome people^ 
and they observe a strict outward decorum. The Druses are haMly 
mentioned by the historians of the crusades. The tradition about their 
origin from Count Drusus (Dreux), who was said to have occupied the 
Frank Mountain, and settled afterwards on Mount Lebanon with a col- 
ony of crusaders, is decidedly fabulous. 
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Antioch, once greater and richer than Rome and Constan- 
tinople themselves (12), was still a magnificent city with a large 
and industrious population. On the approach of the crusading 
army in 1097, the city was held by Bagi-Sejan, the lieutenant 
of Sultan Borkeiarok, with 37,000 troops, but thousands of 
Christian citizens had been ordered to leave their homes. The 
valley of the routes is bounded on the north by the fertile 
range of Cara Dagh^ or Black Mountains — entirely covered 
with vineyards and olive-groves — and south by the precipitous 
rocks of Mount Cassius, the last spur of Mount Lebanon on 
the north. It rises to a height of more than one thousand 
feet, and is divided by a deep dell, from which a wild torrent, 
foaming and chafing, traverses the city in its breadth, and flows 
into the Orontes. The view from this summit is magnificent ; 
on it lies the impregnable citadel, which is only approachable 
by a narrow path beneath the walls running up the flanks of its 
western side. The wall crowning the summit of these high 
peaks is the gigantic work of Justinian (262), though it is 
based on still larger constructions of the ancient Romans. 
These double ranges of fortifications were sixty feet high, and 
inclosed the entire city ; on the north they were washed by the 
Orontes. A fortified stone bridge crossed the river, on which 
the hardest battles between Christians and Saracens were 
fought. The former built the castle Maregard on the east, the 
Bridge Castle on the north, and the Tancred^s Castle on the 
west, to cut*o£f the ttommunication with Damascus and Halep. 
By the treachery of Emir Feir (Phirous), ari Armenian cuirass- 
maker, a tower called the Sisters^ on the west side, was surren- 
dered to Bohemund, who, with his daring Normans scaled the 
walls on the night of June 1st, 1098, and thus saved the army 
of the crusaders. The great battle with Korboga of 31ossoul 
was fought twenty days later on the plain north of the city, 
and terminated with the total defeat of the Moslemin. The 
principality of Antioch was successively ruled by nine princes of 
the family of Bohemund ; it was temporarily in the hands of the 
Greek emperors, but was captured aft^r a sanguinary siege, in 
1268, by the Mamluke Sultan, Bibars I. Bendocdar, who drove 
the Christians down to the sea-coast, and circumscribed their 
dominion to Acre, Tyre, Berrut, and Tripolis. The fierce 
Mamluke did not stop with the slaughter or captivity of one 
hundred thousand Christians ; he ordered the demolition of 
Antioch, which was executed with wanton cruelty. Thus, the 
huge masses of ruined walls crowning the mountain tops, debris 
of churches and palaces here and there looking out from the 
vineyards and olive-groves, and a miserable Turkish village on 
the Orontes, are the only relics of the once celebrated An- 
tioch.'" Seleucia (Sowaida), at the mouth of the Orontes, and 
Scanderoon (Alexandretta), northward on the coast, and sepa- 
rated from Antioch by the celebrated defile, Beilan Boghas^ 
were considered as the ports of the capital. Laodicaa (Lata- 
kieh) and Gabala (Gibel), south, on the coast ; the former was 
for a length of time occupied by the Greeks. Doluky Aintabj 
Ravendel, and Dowair^ were fortified towns in the interior. 

347. IV. The County op Edessa (13), in the ancient 
Mesopotamia— Al-Djezirah of the Arabs (205), was the first 
state in Asia formed by the crusaders in 1097. The Christian 
inhabitants of Edessa did homage to Count Baldwin of Bou- 

*•* It would be difficult to describe the melancholy impreaaion which 
is excited in the bosom of the traTcUer at the sight of the desolate ruins 
of Antioch ! Damascus, with its immense population and its splendid 
bazaars; Jerusalem, with its churches, convents, and pilgrims; even 
Sidon, Beirut, Tripolis, and Tarsus, with their commercial life and 
activity, their ports and shipping, present still moving pictures of ori- 
ental manners and prosperity, while the squalid misery of the villagers 
of the present Andakieh stands in mournful contrast to the unnvaljed 
beauty of the natural scenery around them. 



logneon his approach. Several Turkish chiefs in the neighbor- 
hood sold their territories to him; others were conquered; 
and thus this active and daring prince succeeded in extending 
his principality, with the important cities of Mnlatia (Meli- 
ievLe)^mosata and KartBirt in the north; Severak, Hamlin 
and liar ran in the east, and Mambedsh and Shabactu?i io 
the south. Edessa (Roha, Orfah), in a strong position with 
immense walls and an industrious population, was the capital 
of the county and the bulwark of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Warriors so able and powerful as the first Count Baldwin of 
Boulogne and his successor, Baldwin of Burg, defended the 
county most brilliantly against the efforts of the disunited 
Turkish sultans of Mossoul and Halep. But when those chieff 
had successively been called to the throne of Jerusalem ; when 
the vigilant Count Joscelin of Courtenay had died in 1131, 
and his dissipated son, Joscelin XL, dallied away his time in 
Tell Basher with wine and women, new dangers began to threaten 
this exposed border province. Zenghi, the celebrated attabek 
of Mossoul (331) appeared suddenly with a large army before 
Edessa in 1144, during the absence of the count, captured the 
city by treachery, and drove the Franks from all their posses- 
sions on the left bank of the Euphrates. With the greatest 
exertions they were only able to defend Germanicaj Rumkala^ 
the important Tell Basher (Turbassel), Nezib, and some other 
castles on the west of that river. The untoward news of these 
disgraceful events in Europe caused the French king and Ger- 
man emperor to undertake the unsuccessful second great ctu- 
sade in the years 1147-48. 

348. Constitution of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. In 
the assembly of the great feudatories held by King Godfrey at 
Jerusalem, in January, 1 100, the constitution of the new king- 
dom was laid down in the code, or as it was called, the Assize 
of Jerusalem^ one of the most precious documents of the feudal 
legislation of tlv6 middle ages. The knights and other crusa- 
ders who had taken possession of Syria, were natives of the 
most different countries of Europe: — of France, Italy, England, 
and Lorraine. None of them could claim his native laws as 
the groundwork for the new constitution of the conquered 
lands : it was therefore to be established according to the gen- 
eral leading principles of the feudal system in Europe and to 
the urgent necessity of the moment. Thus, the component 
political bodies in Jerusalem consisted of the feudal nobility, 
the hierarchy, and the corporations of the free burgesses, 
not yet recognized in Europe as a third estate. The first two 
were then engaged in a fierce contest of life and death, while 
the latter had just sprung into existence at the expense of the 
former during their struggle. From the combination of these 
heterogeneous elements then, arose the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
that ideal mediaeval state, the very caricature of a political 
organization of the eleventh century, in which we find on the 
one hand the most suspicious restriction of royal power, and 
on the other all the abuses of feudal independence. Jerusa- 
lem, according to the Assize, was an indivisible kingdom, hered- 
itary in the male and female lines. When extinct, the election 
of the successor to the crown belonged to the high clergy and 
the barons. The king was crowned by the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, and was obliged to swear to the constitution. The crown 
lands formed only a single barony for the support of the king, 
who was thus doomed to remain the poorest monarch in Chris- 
tendom. The great principalities of Edessa, Antioch, and later 
of Tripolis likewise, were considered as baronies, and their 
princely owners formed the first secular estate of the kingdom, 
their vassals the second, and their rear-vassals or valvasours 
the third. Yet not only the three princes, but all the barons 
and the prelates enjoyed the regalia : the right of coinage, and of 
feudal warfare : they presided in their own feudal courts over 
their vassals, in t)|o same manner as the king in his supreme 
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court over the barons ; like the king, they had their own 
viscount as judge of the municipal courts in the cities. The 
fiefs were hereditary, and minute regulations were laid down 
respecting succession, cessions, guardianships, and the like. 
Different again from the baronies were the knights' fiefs of the 
crown lands, which the king distributed as a baron to brave war- 
riors with military tenure ; they ranked only with the rear- 
vassals of the princes, and depended solely on the crown. 
There was a high court — haute cour — in which the king sat 
as president over the great vassals, and another for the burges- 
ses — cour des barges. The members of the first were knights 
—and the jurymen of the latter respectable citizens. For the 
native Syrians there existed a Syrian tribunal, and the cities 
enjoyed extensive privileges ; but they remained mostly in the 
possession of the republics of Pisa, Amalfi, Genoa, and Venice, 
who obtained entire quarters in the maritime town, where 
they built towers and fortified bazaars under their proper laws 
and guardians. All these mail-clad merchants often thwarted 
or fought with one another, and constantly confounded piracy 
and commerce. The feudal military service under the crown 
was rendered by six hundred and sixty-six knights and two 
hundred knights under the banner of Tripolis and Antioch. 
Each knight was attended by four mounted squires in light 
armature, thus forming an array of three thousand five hun- 
dred lances. The cities and churches supplied five thousand 
sergeants or archers on foot ; the commercial corporations of 
Pisa, Genoa, and Venice some five hundred more ; and in this 
manner the regular militia of Palestine amounted to ten thou- 
sand troops ; though this number could be doubled in cases of 
great danger. After having repressed the arrogance of the 
priesthood, Godfrey soon regulated the ecclesiastical affairs. 
The canonic law was introduced, and the entire conquered ter- 
ritory divided into dioceses with suffragan churches, numerous 
monasteries, convents, and pious institutes, all dependent on 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

The crusaders in Palestine attempted to engraft their own 
fantastical system on a soil where it never could grow ; nay, 
they carried it to the highest pitch of exaggeration by the in- 
stitution of religious orders of military monks ; but they failed, 
and, enlightened by the experience of two centuries, their de- 
scendants gave up at last the vain contest, and brought more 
correct and enlightened views and ideas back to Europe, where 
a new period of political and religious emancipation began to 
dawn. The first conquest and colonization of Syria by the 
Latins had a brilliant appearance ; but in spite of an extraor- 
dinary display of religious enthusiasm and military bravery, 
the new kingdom did not prosper ; it suffered from an innate 
debility — a gangrene — at its very birth. That long and nar- 
row strip of coast, with barren mountains interspersed vdth 
arid deserts or fertile plains, then almost entirely devastated 
and depopulated by war and famine, had become occupied by 
a number of proud, ignorant warriors, whose whole attention 
was drawn off to the defence of the castles which they built for 
the security of their conquest ; they were all equals ; they de- 
fied obedience, and could only be reduced by the sword ; the 
prelates were as warlike, and often more haughty and quarrel- 
some than the knights themselves ; they peopled monasteries 
and convents with thousands of monks and nuns. While thus 
secular and ecclesiastical bigots formed the ruling classes, the 
native Syrians and Greeks were oppressed; their lands were 
occupied by the chivalrous aristocrats, and they were stripped 
of their commercial profit by the Venetian and Genoese repub- 
licans. What wonder, then, that they soon became hostile to 
their Latin masters and renewed their relations to the Greek 
emperors, and even to the Mohammedans themselves. But 
the young and rising generation, sprung forth from the union 



of the old crusaders with the native women of Syria — would 
not they contribute to the prosperity of their mother country ? 
Oh no ! Instead of inheriting the manly virtues of their fathers, 
they only combined the vices of the West with the cunning, the 
luxury, and selfishness of the East. They were the most con- 
temptible race on the face of the earth. They were with scorn 
called Poulani (young mules), anJ they themselves, by their 
arrogance, treachery, and cowardice, were the main cause of 
the early decline and ultimate downfall of the Christian settle- 
ments in Palestine, by their thwarting all the noble and gene- 
rous efforts of the succeeding crusaders, who in vain shed their 
blood for the salvation of Jerusalem. 



V. The Kingdom of Armenia. 

349. Extent, Dynasty, and Cities. The territory of Ar- 
menia Minor (25), which later formed the Byzantine themes of 
Lykandos and Seleukeia, and part of that of Kappadokia (266), 
between the river Halys, the Pontian Mountains, the Euphrates, 
Commagena, and the Issian Gulf, became, toward the close of 
the eleventh century, an independent state, whose kings, by 
the passage of the crusading armies and by their friendly re- 
lations to the princes of Antioch and Edessa, were enabled to 
beat back the attacks of Greeks and Turks. Leo II. took, in 
1099, the royal title. The principal strength of the state was 
concentred in Cilicia ; yet it seems that it extended northward 
to the Black Sea at certain periods. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century the Armenian kings did homage to the 
Turkish sultan of Rum, and joined his banner with three hun- 
dred knights. They enjoyed the protection of the Mongols, 
but the last king, Leo VI., was captured by the Baharid Mam- 
lukes of Egypt, who occupied the country until it in the fifteenth 
century came under the dominion of the Ottoman Turks. The 
Armenians were a laborious and religious people, but unwar- 
like and intemperate ; they possessed great ability in arts and 
mechanics ; their embroidery and silk weaving were celebrated ; 
they recognized the supremacy of the Roman pope in the synod 
at Sis in 1307, though many of the ceremonies in the Arme- 
nian church were considered as heretical by the Romans. 
Their patriarch was called Cathoiicus, and wielded a mighty 
influence. The Armenian priests were married, and distin- 
guished for their learning. Their literature is rich, though 
still unprinted. By the relations between the Armenians and 
the crusaders, the former soon adopted many European insti- 
tutions. The court of the Armenian kings introduced Prankish 
costumes and titles, and a seneschal (connetable) commanded 
the army ; the nobles were called barons, and every hill of Ar- 
menia was crowned with a castle. Yet commerce was their 
principal occupation, and their ports were constantly visited by 
the mercantile squadrons of Venice and Genoa. 

Mamistra (Mopsvestia), on the river FyramuSy was the 
capital. Anazarbus (Anavarza), higher up on the same river. 
— Addna and Tarsus^ in the beautiful plain of Cilicia. The 
rapid and deep Calycadnus (Seleph) formed the frontier to- 
ward the Turkish provinces. The Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa was drowned while swimming his horse through that river 
on his march to Syria, in 1191. Aja^^ by the Italians called 
Giazza, was the principal harbor of export. jSm, on Mount 
Amanus, the later capital, strongly fortified, was the patri- 
archal see. There the synod was held in 1307. 

VI. The Kingdom op Cyprus. 

350. Origin, Constitution^ and CrriEs. Richard the Lion- 
Hearted conquered the island from the tyrant Isaac Comne- 
nus, in 1191, and surrendered it to the Knights Templars. 
But the order being unable to overcome the hatred of the 
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Greeks and their continual conspiracies, gave it back to Ouy 
of Lnsignan, whose descendants ruled the island for two cen- 
turies \\\ en Catherina Comara brought it to Venice in 1486. 
Cyprus took an important part in the crusades ; it served as a 
refuge for the Syrian Christians on the loss of Acre in 1291 ; 
and became afterwards the great naval station for Templars 
and Hospitallers, whence they directed all their expeditions to 
the Syrian coast. The constitution of the kingdom was an 
imitation of the assize of Jerusalem (346) ; the number of the 
barons was one hundred and twenty-seven ; they formed the 
high council ; the whole island was divided into twelve dis- 
tricts (contade). The kings established a particular order of 
knighthood of the Sword. The court language was French ; 
the army consisted of the feudal chivalry and some bodies of 
light Albanian mercenaries. The native inhabitants are a fine 
race of men ; the women are beautiful, and by the vivacity of 
their large dark eyes, seem to declare how faithful they still 
are to the worship of Venus. At the time of the crusades, 
the Cypriots were either, 1, Freemen or Eleutheri (^Xcv^cpoi), 
who paid half the income of their fields, and Perperii (xrcpircptot), 
who paid fifteen Perpers (gold Byzants) ; and, 2, serfs or Pa- 
riks (TTopoiicot), who belonged as property to their masters. 
Agriculture and commerce were flourishing, but the latter 
mostly in the hands of the rapacious Genoese, who, from their 
fortified port, Famagusta^ on the eastern coast, tyrannized 
both over the king and the people. The island produced the 
finest fruits, timber, wool, silk, cotton, oil, wine, sugar, grains, 
madder, honey, wax, corals, all sorts of minerals, copper, and 
excellent salt. Hyacinths, anemones, ranunculuses, and the 
single and double narcissus, grow here without cultivation; 
they deck the mountains, and give the country the appearance 
of an immense flower-garden. 

Nicosia (Leucosia), north of Mount Olympus, in the centre 
of the island, on a magnificent site, was the capital and the 
seat of government ; many ruins still attest its former splen- 
dor. Constantia (267), now* in ruins. Famagusta and 
Larnaca were ports possessed by the Genoese. Limisso or 
Limasol (Amathus), on the southern coast, with the strong 
castle CoiossOy belonged to the Order of the Hospital. On 
the western coast in a romantic scenery lay Baffb (Paphos), 
with the ruins of the temple of Venus and the castle Dieu 
d^Amour, 

VII. Latin Empire of Romania. 

351. The Fourth Crusade, Conquest of Byzantium. 
During the brilliant reign of Calo-Johannes and Manuel Com- 
neni (1118-1 180) the frontiers of the Greek Empire had again 
been extended to Mount Taurus and the plains of Cappadocia, 
the Turks in Asia Minor and the Petcheneges (254) on the 
Danube had been defeated, the Sicilian Normans beaten back 
from Greece, and the Empire strengthened. But the heart- 
less adventurer, Andronicus Comnenus, who, after the most 
wonderful vicissitudes of fortune had swung himself from the 
prison on the throne, caused terrible revolutions in the inte- 
rior, while the Bulgarians and Servians broke their chains and 
constituted independent kingdoms. The monster himself fell 
a victim to the popular fury in 1195. The family of the 
Angeli was raised to the throne, but Isaac was soon dethroned 
by his brother Alexius, while his son, another Alexius, fled to 
Europe and called to his aid the French and Venetian crusa- 
ding army, then preparing in Venice for a new expedition to 
the East."* 

^ A. D. 1203. ArriTal of the crusaders at Constantinople. They 
take possession of Galata and encamp at Saint Cosmas^ opposite the 
palace of Blachernfle. 

a. d. 1204. Revolutions in the city. Flight of Alexius. Restora- 
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By the conquest of Constantinople the absolute Greek 
monarchy had been transformed into the feudal Empire of 
Romania. After the coronation of Baldwin of Flanders, the 
chiefs of the crusading army began to carry into execution the 
act of partition as arranged by the joint consent of the Franks 
and Venetians. But their ignorance of geography, and the re- 
sistance oflfered by the Greeks in Asia Minor, and by the Wal- 
lachians and Albanians in Europe, threw innumerable difficul- 
ties in the way of the proposed distribution of the fiefs. The 
emperor received for his portion*only the city of Constanti- 
nople, with Thrace in Europe, the opposite coast in Asia, and 
a few of the islands, LemnoSy SamothracCy ThasoSy ImbroSy 
TenedoSy and LesboSy while the Venetian republic and the bar- 
ons of France were to share the rest under the suzerainty of 
the Empire. Every feudatory had himself to find the means 
of conquering the Grecian territory assigned to him. Thus, 
the treaty could only be executed in part, as many barons were 
unable to put themselves in possession of their portion. The 
powerful and crafty Venetians, however, began immediately to 
occupy the islands and to purchase entire provinces at the cheap- 
est cost. From the Marquis Boniface of Montferrat they pur- 
chased the island of Crete ; they abandoned the maxims of 
their suspicious government, and permitted their nobles to fit 
out expeditions and make conquests among the Greek islands, 
with the single obligation of rendering homage to Saint Mark. 
Thus, within a few years, Venice formed a chain of factories, 
and castles on the islands along the coast from Dalmatia to the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus. But the Greek nation, though 
betrayed by their princes and borne down by the impetuouB 
bravery of the fierce crusading adventurers of the West, soon 
recovered from their dismay. Theodore Lascaris maintained 
himself at Brusa in BUhyniay and fixed the residence of his 
Greek empire at Nicaa, Alexis and David Comneni held 
Faphiagonia and FontuSy where they established the small 
but vigorous state of TVebizond ; while Michael Angelos lifted 
his banner in Arta as Greek I>espU or Ruler of Epirvs and 
Etolia, Thus, surrounded by enemies and weakened by the 
insubordination and open feuds of its haughty feudatories, the 
Empire of Romania, without union, talent, or vitality, became 
the very caricature of feudality; like that of Jerusalem, 
suffering from its origin an infirmity and wretchedness which 
caused its early destruction. The geographical division of the 
Empire, however, becomes an important fact in the history of 
the middle ages on account of the many independent states 
which formed themselves in Greece and on the islands, of the 
rapid development of eastern commerce and colonization by 
the Venetian and Genoese republics, and the formation of the 
Comnenian Empire of Trebizond, which, under the most ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes maintained its independence, though 
bordering on Mongols and Turks, for two centuries, and out- 
lived even Constantinople herself 

352. The Empire of Romania and its Feudal Depend- 
encies. 

I. The Crownlands embraced Thrace as far north as 

tion of Isaac. Ck>n8piracy of Mursuphlos. Division of the Empire 
among the crusaders. 

12th April. General assault The city stormed and taken from the 
galleys in the Golden nom. Old nenry Dandolo on the walls. Twenty 
thousand Latin adventurers overpower a population of five hundred 
thousand Greeks. Conflagration and spoliation of the imperial city. 
New division of the Empire. Ck>unt Baldwin of Flanders chosen 
Emperor. 

A. D. 1205. — 15th April Battle of Adrianople. Baldwin defeated 
and captured by the Bulgarians. See for these extraordinary events^ 
Gibbon, chap. LX. TJilL, and Raumer's Getchichte der ffokenatan/en tmd 
ihrer Zeit. Vol IIL pages 40-98. 
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Adrianople and Agathopolis on the coast of the Black Sea, 
and west as far as the river Strymon. North of this line the 
Balgarians were in open rebellion, having called John Asan or 
Johanitza to the throne of the New Bulgarian kingdom. In 
the East the Latin Empire extended along the coast of the 
Hellespont, through part of Bithjnia to the river Sangarios, 
together with the islands Prokonnesos, Lesbos, Chios, Lem- 
nos, Skyros, and several smaller islands in the iEgean. 

353. Constantinople had suffered dreadfully during the 
siege. The crusaders haviirg set fire to some houses, the con- 
flagration spread with rapidity, traversed the whole breadth 
of the city from the port of the Golden Horn (7) to the Pro- 
pontis, and laid every building in ashes for the distance of a 
mile and a half. The wealthiest quarter, including the richest 
warehouses and the most splendid palaces of the Byzantine 
nobility, filled with works of art, oriental manufactures, and 
classic manuscripts, was destroyed. During the assault, the 
Venetians, to protect their advance into the city, laid waste 
the whole quarter extending from the hill of BlachernaB to the 
monastery of the Evergetes and the quarter of Devteron. The 
cathedral of Santa Sophia, the noblest church in Christendom, 
narrowly excaped the flames, but was stripped of all its rich 
ornaments by the sacrilegious hands of the crusaders.'^ The 
Latin clergy, of course, eagerly joined in plundering relics 
from the altars, and they made as little scruple in desecrating 
Byzantine churches and monasteries as the most licentious 
among the warriors. The handsomer palaces were taken pos- 
session of by the chiefs; the emperor himself occupied the 
magnificent church and convent of the Pantokrator, and the 
Venetians fortified themselves permanently in Galata, on the 
north of the port. So miserable a government as that of the 
six Latin emperors of Constantinople could not last. On 
the 25th of July, 1261, Alexius Strategopulos, the general of 
Michael Palaeologus, the emperor of Nicaea, was secretly in- 
troduced into the city through a subterranean passage; the 
Golden Gate was then opened, and when the trumpets sounded 
the alarm, the Greek inhabitants flew to arms, expelled the 
Latin emperor Baldwin II. with his patriarch, prelates, and 
knights, and restored the city and the imperial crown to their 
native prince. Adrianople, on the Hebrus (Maritza), where 
Baldwin I. was defeated and captured by the Bulgarians in 
1205. Tzurulum^ Byzia^ Tymotikon^ Ainoriy Philippopolis^ 
MosynqpoliSj and Rhodostos^ were the most remarkable cities 
in Thrace during this period. 

VIII. Kingdom of Saloniki. 

354. II. The province of Thessalonica (Saloniki) had, 
together with Greece, been awarded to the warlike Marquis 
Boniface of Montferrat, with the royal title. It comprised 
the greater part of ancient Macedonia, and Boniface carried 
his victorious arms into Greece, where he every where divided 
the conquered territories among his knights ; but having per- 
ished in a skirmish with the Bulgarians, in 1207, his kingdom 
was invaded by the Greek despot, Theodore of Epirus, who 
was received with open arms by the Greeks, and crowned em- 
peror at Thessalonica in 1222. This feudal state bore within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. The Lombard war- 
riors, by whom it was founded, were less able than the subtle 

*** Nicetaa, the Byzantine historian, recounts with grief and indig- 
nation the desecration of the sanctuary, so venerable in the eyes of the 
Greeks, by the orgies of the northern warriors and their female com- 
panions, and how "one of these priestesses of Satan" seated herself on 
the patriarchal throne, sang ribald songs through her nose, in imitation 
of the Greek sacred music, and then danced up and down before the 
high altar. This gives us an idea of the sqfferings and humiliations of 
the wretched Greeks, 



Venetians in securing their conquests. They remained stran- 
gers in the country, garrisoning the fortresses and living on 
the industry of the Greeks, taking no measures to occupy and 
cultivate the soil. They were, therefore, easily expelled. 

IX. The Duchy of Athens, 1205-1456. 

355. III. Extent, Dynasty, and Manners. — Attica and 
Boeotia were for ever separated from the Byzantine Empire; 
they fell to the share of the Burgundian nobleman, Otho 
de la Boche, who accompanied the Marquis of Montferrat on 
his expedition to Greece. The family de la Roche *^ held 
likewise Corinth and Argos as tenures of the principality of 
the Morea. Otho had the title of Grand Sire — Mcya? Kvpios 
— and his successor Guy de la Roche obtained from Saint 
Louis of France the ducal dignity in 1254. In this period, 
towards the close of the thirteenth century, the Chronicles 
give us lively and interesting details of the flourishing condi- 
tion of Athens and almost every part of Greece. The Latin 
Archbishop of Athens ruled over fifteen suffragans, among 
whom were the Bishops of Thebes, Thermopylce, and the 
islands of Etihoea, AeginUy Keos, and Skyros, Latin churches 
and convents arose, the ruins and inscriptions of which are 
still extant. The Counts of SovJu (Salona) in Phocis, of 
Bodonitza in Locris, and the Lords of Euboea, together with 
a thousand French barons and their vassals, followed the ducal 
banner, while the Greek levies formed the light-armed infantry 
or archery of the time. The dukes resided either at Athens 
or in the strong and beautiful castle of Saint Omer (Santo- 
mcri) at Thebes.*" Their court vied in splendor with those 
of Western Europe. At the magnificent tournaments which 
the dukes frequently held in the plain of Athens or at Thebes, 
princes, knights and minstrels met from the most distant 
countries. Both the prelates and the respectable classes of 
the Greeks appeared at these festivals, and all were the guests 
of the liberal dukes. Many brave but indigent knights who 
came to Athens to make their fortune, were hospitably received 
and their service rewarded with military commands, estates, 
and the fair hand of some noble lady ; nay, the Duke Guy 
II. himself condescended to receive the accolade from Sir 
Boniface of Verona, a brave Italian knight at a tournament 
near Thebes. Even the humble squires, minstrels and jong- 
leurs were not forgotten, and it is curious to observe in the 
old records the gifts and largesses distributed among ^' les 
menestreuz ct joyigleurs " of the ducal court at Athens. Nu- 
merous towers and castles rose all over the country ; many of 
them are still seen, and some even in so good a state of preser- 
vation that they served the Greeks as strongholds in the late 
war of independence against the Ottomans. Such are, for 
instance, the castles of ErimokastrOy Koroneia, Livadia, Bodo- 
nitza, Patrachiky Lamiay and the larger fortresses of Ortfos, 

^ Otho de la Roche, Grand Sire, 1205-1226. Guy L de Ray, Daki» 
of Athens, 1225-1264. John, son of Gny, 1264-1275. William, brother 
of John, 1275-1290. Guy II., son of William, 1290-1308. The duchy 
then passed to a cousin of Guy IL, Walter de Brienne, who soon after 
(1311) fell in the battle on the Cephissus against the Grand Company 
of the Catalans. 

"• The high Gothic tower on the western ascent of the Acropolis 
at Athens was erected hy Otho, or by his successor Guy de la Roche ; 
the ducal palace extended along the Propylcea eastward to the Erech- 
theion, where its vaulted prisons still can be seen. The late lamented 
J. A. Buchon discovered in 1841 the sepulchral vault of the dukes in 
the ruinous convent of Daphni, at a distance of six miles from Athens, 
on the Sacred Road to Eleusis. Two sarcophagi were found in the 
sepulchral chamber of the interior narthex of the church, the one of 
which by its sculptured escutcheon, the cross with the fleur>4e-li8 in 
the upper comers of the cross, was proved to have been that of Duke 
Guy de la Roche. 
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Chalkis, Destos^ and Karystos in Euboea. The proud French 
barons chose their brides among the high-bom maidens of 
France ; and the Catalonian chronicler, Ramon Muntaner, 
who visited Athens at that time, says, " that the French barons 
formed the noblest chivalry in the world, and that the French 
tongue was spoken at Athens with as much grace and elegance 
as at Paris itself" The cities of Greece were large and 
wealthy — the country thickly covered with villages, of which 
the ruins may still be traced in spots a£fordiDg no indications 
of ancient Hellenic sites. Aqueducts and cisterns then gave 
fertility to land unproductive at the present day ; olive, almond, 
and fig trees, intermingled with vineyards and orchards, covered 
ground now reduced, by want of irrigation, to yield only scanty 
pasturage to flocks of nomade Wallachians. The Valonia oak, 
the cotton, the silk and leather of Attica, then supplied native 
manufactories, and the surplus commanded high prices in the 
European markets. The trade of Athens was considerable, 
and the condition of the Greek subjects of the dukes less op- 
pressed than at subsequent periods. Civilization had there 
penetrated deeper into the social relations than in other parts 
of Europe. Otho de la Roche secured to the Greeks of Athens 
all the privileges which they had enjoyed under the Byzantine 
government, with much greater freedom from financial oppres- 
sion. The feudal conquerors of Greece soon perceived that it 
was greatly for their interest to respect the terms of the 
capitulations concluded with their Greek subjects, and to gain 
their good will. The grand feudatories found in the Greeks 
useful allies in opposing the exorbitant pretensions of their 
own immediate vassals and military followers, and in restrain- 
ing the avarice of the Latin clergy, the ambition of the pope, 
and the pretensions of the Emperor of Romania. The peculiar 
condition of the Greek landed proprietors taught their princes 
the necessity of alleviating the natural severity of the feudal 
system and modifying the contempt it inculcated for the indus- 
trious and unwarlike classes of society. The high value of 
some of the productions of Greece, before . the discovery of 
America and the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
placed the landed proprietors of Attica and Boeotia in receipt 
of considerable money-revenues. They were enabled to pay 
their dukes an amount of taxation which many monarchs in 
Western Europe were unable to extract from numerous cities 
and burghs, whose trade depended on slow and expensive land- 
communications, and from cultivators without capital, who 
raised little but grain and cattle. An alliance of interest was 
thus formed between the Frankish princes and their Greek 
subjects ; the taxes paid by the latter supplied their sovereign 
with the means of hiring more obedient military followers than 
the array of the vassals of the fiefs. It became consequently 
an object of importance to the Frankish barons in Greece to 
protect the natives as allodial proprietors, or, at least, as hold- 
ing their lands directly from the prince, on payment of a 
money-rent corresponding to the amount of taxation they had 
previously paid to the Byzantine Empire, instead of distributing 
the land among the invaders as military fiefs. Interest, there- 
fore, preserved to the £ireek proprietors the richest portions 
of the conquered territory in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns ; while the crusaders generally received the territorial 
domains, for which they were bound to pay personal military 
service, in the more distant valleys and retired districts — a fact 
which is still proved by the existing divisions of property and 
by the ruins of the feudal strongholds on the frontiers. Out 
of this state of things there can be no doubt that a constant 
struggle arose between the dukes, who desired to extend their 
authority and increase their revenues — the Frankish military 
vassals, who demanded the complete division of the whole 
conquered country, in order to increase the numbers and power 
of their own class — and the Greeks, who labored and intrigued 



to defend their possessions and maintain the capitulations. To 
the existence of this struggle for a long period, without any 
party venturing openly to disregard the principles of justice 
and the force of public opinion, we must in a great measuro 
attribute the prosperous state of Athens and Thebes, under 
the government of the house of de la Roche and the long 
duration of the Frankish domination in Attica.*" 

X. Principality of Achaia and the Morea. 

356. IV. Conquest and Constitution. The peninsula of 
Peloponnesus or the Morea had, in the generJEil partition of the 
empire (349), been assigned to Robert de Champlitte, Count of 
Dijon in Burgundy, who, with the assistance of Geoffrey de Vil- 
lehardoin and a large body of knights and men-at-arms, soon took 
possession of the greater part of the open country. Five thousand 
Greeks, consisting of the armed citizens of the towns of Lacedie- 
mon, Veligosti, and Nikli, and the Sclavonian mountaineers, 
the Melingi, on Mount Taygetus (196), attempted to make a 
stand near the olive-grove of Koundoura^ in the Messenian 
plain, but they were immediately ridden down and dispersed ; 
the cities of Fatrae, Andravida^ Koron^ Kalamata^ and At- 
kadiaj surrendered, and the Burgundian conqueror was pro- 
claimed Prince of the Morea in the subjected districts. The 
conquest became the more easy since the Byzantine nobles, 
the archons and the priests crowded around the crusaders in 
order to obtain terms for themselves and preserve their estates 
and churches, thus abandoning the mixed Grecian and Scla- 
vonian population to their fate. William de Champlitte held 
in 1205 a general diet at Andravida in Elis, where a highly 
remarkable constitution was drawn up, similar to the Dooms- 
day book of William the Conqueror in England (291), and the 
feudal code or assize of Jerusalem (346) adopted as the fun- 
damental law of the principality. According to this charter 
of Andravida, the entire Peloponnesus (though hardly one- 
third part of the peninsula had yet been conquered) was divided 
into twelve great baronies, seven bishoprics, and three com- 
manderies of the military orders of the Temple, of Saint John 
and of Saint Mary (the Teutonic knights), which were assigned 
to the chiefs, prelates, and knights of the expedition, with rich 
allotments for churches and convents. Each barony and 
bishopric was subdivided into a certain number of knights' 
fiefs, in all 1 38. The barons, the military orders, and the 
church, held their possessions by feudal tenure, and were bound 
to keep their rear- vassals armed in the field for the prosecution 
of the conquest. A large number of single knights' fiefs and 
sergeants' lands were likewise distributed among the troops, 
who were all bound to personal service. Domains were assigned 
to the Prince, and Andravida, situated in the Elian plain, and 
protected by the strong fortresses of Glarenza^ Castro- Tor- 
nescy and Belvoir^ became the new capital of the Franks. 

The Greek archons seem to have been admitted at the 
diets as representatives of the city population, to secure the 
observance of the capitulations and watch over the interests of 
the conquered nation. But they gradually lost both in pos- 
sessions and influence, and were thus punished for their want 
of patriotism and bravery, while the Greek clergy were now 
to witness, with horror, the introduction of the Latin rites 
and worship, the canonical law and the sovereign dominion of 
the Pope of Rome.'" The conduct of the Latin clergy was 

"• See Colonel Finlay's Mediseval Greece (from which these inter- 
esting detail are taken]^ Edinburgh, 1861, pages 168-169. 

"' This was indeed an astonishing victory of the proud, heartless 
Innocent III., over the Greek Church. By this unjust and sacrilegious 
conquest of Constantinople and Greece, the Pope extended the Roman 
Catholic sway over thirty-two archiepiscopal provinces, with more thnn 
one hundred and twenty new bishoprics and numberless monasteries and 
missions. But the triumph of arrogant Rome was not of long duration. 
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uncharitable and rapacious. The Pope himself was obliged to 
interfere to save the poor Greek bishops from being expelled 
from their episcopal sees; nay, the violent conduct of the 
ecclesiastical fortune-hunters who flocked to Greece, compelled 
the barons to become the defenders of their Greek subjects, 
and the enemies of clerical abuses. 

Only the western portion of the peninsula had been sub- 
dued by Count Robert de Champlitte. On his return to 
France soon after the diet of Andravida, his bailiff, the brave 
and intelligent Geoffrey Villehardoin, extended the Frank! sh 
dominion over all Arcadia and Laconia, and succeeded, by his 
popularity and valor, no less than by his duplicity and fraud, in 
obtaining the hereditary sovereignty of the entire principality 
of the Morea.^^ His able successors, with the assistance of 
Venetian fleets, occupied the strong Byzantine fortresses of 
Argos, Nauplion^ Corinth ^ and Monembasia on the coast, 
and they thus found themselves, in 1250, in quiet possession 
of that magnificent country. 

357. Feudal Division of the Principality. I. Baro- 
nies. — The twelve great Barons (Bannerets) were those of 
Kalamdtaj Akova, Kariteruiy Patras^ Vostitza^ Chalandritza^ 
Kaldvrita^ Nikli, Veligosti^ GrUzena, Gerdki and Pdssava^ 
in all containing ninety-four knights' fiefs. II. The Ecclesi- 
astical Possessions belonged to the Archbishop of Patras as 
primate of the principality, and his six suffragans, the bishops 
of Ohnos or Andravida^ Modon^ Coron^ Veligosti, Nihil 
and LacedcRmoriy containing thirty-two knights' fiefs; and III., 
the three Commanderies of the military orders of the Hospital 
of Saint John, in Jerusalem, the Temple, and St. Mary, with 
twelve knights' fiefs. 

358. Cities, Castles, and Historical Sites. Andravida^ 
in the fertile plain of the Peneios, in Elis, was the capital of 
the Princes of the Morea, where they held their diets and 
high courts of justice. It is now a large, populous village, 
with well furnished markets ; above the low houses rise the 
lofty columns of the Gothic Churches of Santa Sophia, and St. 
Stephen. The third ruinous church of this period is that 
of Saint James, which belonged to the Knights Templars, 
and contained the sepulchral vaults of the Villehardoin dy- 
nasty. GlarenzUy on the coast, was the port of Andravida, 
as Kyllene, in the same situation, had been of the ancient 
Hellenic city of Elis. Castro Tornese^ or Chlomutzi, a strong 
fortress on the promontory of Chelonatas, where the princes 
had established their mint and treasury. Some of the most 
important baronial castles of the Frankish feudatories, were 
early built in strong and commanding positions, whence they 
could control the Greek and Sclavonian population in the 
valleys around. Such were Akova^ called Mate-Grifon, or 
Stop-Greek, on a precipitous ridge, south of the river Ladon. 
Akova still presents some beautiful ruins, with walls and tow- 
ers, near the village Vytitza. On the east the access was 
guarded by another castle, Galatd, The barony of Akova, 
the first in rank and importance, embraced the valleys of the 
Ladon and the Alpheus, and kept in check the Sclavonians of 
Skorta (Gortys), in the high ranges of the Arkadian Moun- 
tains. The barony became celebrated during the reign of 

"• The dynasty of Villehardoin possessed the principality of Achaia 
and Morea for longer than a century. William de Champlitte, 1205- 
1210. Geoflfrey L, Villehardoin, 1210-1218. Geoflfrey IL, 1218-1246. 
William Villehardoin (Ealamatis, younger son of Geoflfrey L), 1246- 
1277. Isabella, 1277-1311. Maud of Hainault, 1811-1317. The fraud 
by which Geoflfrey I. obtained the sovereignty of the Morea is pleasantly 
told in the modern Greek poem on the conquests of the Franks in the 
Morea^ published in Greek and French by Buchon. Paris, 1840. See 
likewise Buchon's Hwtoire dee Conquetet et de VhtahlUtement des Franr 
pat« dam les etats de Vancienne Orece sous les VUlehardoin^ Paris, 1 846, 
Vol. 1. pages 179-184; and our third article on Sparta and the Dorians 
in tht^ New- York Quarterly, Vol. IIL, No. 1, for October, 1864* 



William of Villehardoin, by a lawsuit, in which that prince, 
in 1270, before the high feudal court at Andravida, defrauded 
the orphan maiden, Margaret of Neuilly, of the inheritance 
of her uncle, Walter de Kossieres, baron of Akova. Kari^ 
teruij on a high precipitous mountain, commanding the upper 
valley of the Alpheus, and the plain of Megalopolis, in Arka- 
dia, the seat of one of the bravest and most turbulent knights. 
The walls of the castle and towers are still standing, and the 
view from the battlements is magnificent. Karitena was the 
birthplace of the late Kolokotronis."' Ve/igostiy on the site of 
the present Leondari, protected the roads from Messenia and 
Sparta to Megalopolis and Tegea. Graizinay Andraussa, 
and Kalamatay secured the fertile plains of Messenia. The 
latter fortress, situated at the foot of Mount Taygetus, near 
the Messenian gulf, was the hereditary fief of the Villehar- 
doins ; William, called Kalamatas, the third Prince of Morea, 
was born and died there in 1277. The, strong castle of P4s- 
sava, on the Laconic gulf, was an advanced post, established in 
the heart of Maina (Mani), to tame the Greek mountaineers 
(196) of the wild and barren range that runs out into the sea, 
to the south of the highest summits of Taygetus. This im- 
portant border-castle was intrusted to the Baron of Passava, 
the hereditary marshal of Achaia, who held it occupied by a 
permanent body of troops. Lrftro (Leuctron), on the Messe- 
nian gulf, and Maniy near the Taenarian promontory, were 
castles built in 1248, by William Villehardoin, to complete 
the subjection of the Maniotes. Thus cut oflf from all com- 
munication with their brethren, the Tzakonians, on the east- 
ern range of Mount Malea, and with the Sclavonian Melingi 
and Ezeritae of the Laconian valley, by the garrisons of the 
three fortresses, and by the galleys of the Prince, and exposed 
to starvation on their barren rocks, the Maniotes submitted 
to the Frankish dominion ; they offered to pay tribute and to 
furnish a contingent of light-armed troops ; but they demand- 
ed and obtained exemption from the feudal service, and it 
was stipulated that no Frankish barony should be established 
within their limits. 

The crusaders, on their first advance into Laconia in 1210, 
had met with serious resistance at Lacedcemofi, the populous 
and strongly fortified Byzantine city, situate near the Eurotas, 
on the site of the ancient Doric Sparta. After the most vio- 
lent assaults during five days, the French knights at last 
broke into the city, sword in hand, and the humane Geoffrey 
of Villehardoin, the bailiff of the principality had some diffi- 
culty in putting a stop to the slaughter of the brave and un- 
happy citizens. 

Struck with the beauty of the scenery and the strength of 
the position, William of Villehardoin, the third Prince of Mo 
rea, some years later (1248), after the complete subjugation 
of the peninsula, chose his residence in the neighborhood of 
Sparta, on a high rock in the most picturesque situation, at 
the base of Mount Taygetus. There he built a large and 
strong castle, with all the gothic magnificence of turretted 
walls, extensive courts, and a high central fortress donjon 
(keep), where he took up his permanent habitation. It was 
called Misithray or Mistrds, by the Greeks, who, following 
the example of their sovereign, removed from the low hills of 
old Sparta, and built their new central city around the protect- 
ing castle of Mistras. From the precipices and deep chasms 
of Mount Taygetus, several copious springs descend toward 



^ On appei*9oit do loin TAlph^e et le ch&teau de Caritena, fief du 
chevaleresque baron de Caritena, assis sur la montagne comme nne cou- 
ronne de comte, avec ses cr^neauz pour fleurona. Ce ch&teau a un as- 
pect fier et f6odal ; il a conservfi jusqu'l cea derniers temps la renom- 
m6 de sa force ; car Ibrahim-PashA n'a pas os4 entreprendre d'y atta- 
quer Colocotroni qui 8*y ^tail r6fugi6. Buchon : Or^ee Continentale et 
la Marie ; Paris, 1844 ; pages 476, 477. 
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the plain, where they irrigate the orange and lemon gardens, 
the olive and mulberry groves, for miles, extending through 
the valley of the Eurotas, and render the hollow Laconia 
one of the most beautiful and fertile regions in Greece.'^* Mo- 
don (Mcthone), in southern Messenia, belonged to Venice, ac- 
cording to the treaty of Constantinople, and William of Ville- 
hardoin ceded Coron^ on the Messenian gulf, to those grasp- 
ing republicans, on their furnishing him with four war- 
galleys to support the siege of Nauplion and Monembasia, the 
only maritime cities still in the hands of the Greeks. Their 
surrender, and the submission of the mountaineers, completed 
the final conquest of all Peloponnesus by the Franks, in 1248. 
At that period, William of Villehardoin was the most re- 
spected and powerful prince in the East. He not only pos- 
sessed with sovereign sway the Peninsula, but on the north, 
the Duke of Athens, by the cession of Argos, Nauplia and 
Corinth, acknowledged himself his liegeman, while the Count 
of Bodonitza at Thermopylae, and the feudatories of Eubcea, 
followed his banner, and the Duke of Naxos, with his fleet, 
protected the ^gean and the coasts of Morea from the piracies 
of the Turks. Order and tranquillity reigned in the interior 
of his fertile and beautiful dominions. The Greeks were 
busily occupied with their commerce and agriculture ; the 
Sclavonians of Skorta and Sclavochori were pacified and taken 
into pay by government. The French barons and knights, 
comfortably established in their castles beneath the beautiful 
sky of Greece, soon found there a new and pleasant home, 
which made them even so far forget the old that they called 
themselves after the Greek names of their estates; thus, 
for instance, Hugh de l^rienne became Lord of Caritena; 
Robert de Tremouille, Lord of Chalandritza ; Ralph, Lord of 
Kalavryta ; John, Lord of Passava, and so others. Geoffrey 
II. married Agnes, the daughter of the Latin Emperor, Peter 
of Courtenay, and the barons imitating the example of their 
sovereign, sent to France for their brides, sisters and families, 
and soon old Peloponnesus became so changed that it was 
called " lu jeune France,^'* Not only the French crusaders 
found a new field for activity in the East ; even the Greeks 
themselves began to take up chivalrous habits ; they became 
familiar with French minstrelsy, they tuned their harps to the 
songs of daring deeds, and lady-love, and their chroniclers 
Bang in artless but spirited verses the wars of the crusaders 
in the Morea. 

The prosperous state of the French principality in the 
Peninsula was, however, of short duration. The feudal 
system, and the warlike manners of western Europe, could not 
strike deep roots in the East. Without the slightest know- 
ledge of the classical antiquity of Greece, or any sympathy 
for its modem Greco-Sclavonian population, the Latin barons 
considered the -country as a conquest, which could only 
be maintained by dint of the sword ; while the Greeks, op- 
pressed by the continual civil feuds of their masters, soon 
discovered the real weakness of the foreign government, and 
turned their hopes towards the rising Empire of Nicsea. Some 
few Romanic elements had penetrated the mixed population 
of Morea, and the Moreotes had taken a tincture of the civili- 

"• After the defeat and capture of William Villehardoin, at Per- 
lepi, in Macedonia, in 1259, and the surrender of Laconia to Michael 
Palaeologua, Mistras hecame the seat of the renewed Greek govern- 
ment in the Morea, and several heautiful Byzantine churches and con- 
verts, huilt at that time, attest to the tasteful architecture of the Greeks, 
daring the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the wealth and im- 
portance of Mistras, the residence of the Palaeologian princes, or Det- 
poti of the Morea. In 1837, while some repairs were undertaken in the 
French castle, a complete suit of armor, with iron greaves, and a knight*s 
helmet, was discovered, which was presented hy the modem Spartans to 
King Otho, during a suhsequent visit of the Royal Couple to tlie city. 



zation of the Franks; but it soon disappeared during the 
storms of the Turkish wars, and thus the ruinous castles, the 
popular traditions, and a few chronicles and dialectical form» 
in the modern Greek language, are at present the only relics 
that have survived the conquests of the crusaders in Greece. 

William of Villehardoin impruden^y joined the Despot of 
Epirus, Michael II., in his war against the Greek Emperor 
of Nicaea. With his whole feudal force he entered the high- 
lands of Macedonia, where, abandoned by the Epirote and his 
light-footed Albanians, the French chivalry was surrounded 
by the Greek army of Michael VIII. Palseologus and his 
allies the Kumans, and suffered a total defeat in the defiles of 
Perlepi (Prilapon). The Prince of Morea fled in disguise, 
but being captured at Castor ia, was carried in triumph to 
Nicaea, and could only obtain his release by surrendering 
three of the most important fortresses of his principality — 
Monembasia, Misithra, and Maina — into the hands of the 
Emperor Michael, who, in the mean time, had reconquered 
Constantinople, and put an end to the Prankish Empire of 
Romania. As soon as the Imperial standard appeared on 
the coast of Morea, the Greeks arose against their foreign 
masters, and though the knights defended every inch of 
ground with the most exalted valor, and often routed the 
disorderly bands of the Greeks, they could not defend their 
isolated castles in so mountainous a region, and were driven 
into the western and northern parts of the Peninsula. There, 
in the plain of Elis, and in the strongholds of Achaia and 
Argolis, they still maintained themselves under the suzerainty 
of the Kings of Naples during the fourteenth century, until 
the Osmanli Turks, in the fifteenth, put an end to their do- 
minion in the Morea,"* 

XI. Oriental Conquests of Venice. 

359. Extent and Organization of her Colonies. 
Towards the middle of the thirteenth century the Venetian 
Republic (272-323) had extended her conquests in the Archi- 
pelago, and possessed the- following colonies and territories :— * 
I. A fortified quarter in the city of Constantinople, with 
the suburbs of Pera and GalatA on the northern shore of the 
Golden Horn."* II. The Duchy of Kallipolis, comprising 
the Thracian Chersonese, with the cities of Kallipolis^ Rho- 
dostos, Herakleia, and several ports on the opposite coast of 
Asia Minor. III. The southwestern district of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, with the strongly -fortified cities of Koron and 
Modan. IV. The Duchy of Crete (Candia), with the cities 
of Canea^ EettimOy Candia, Sfakia, and Mirabella on the 
coast, and San Bonifazio in the interior. This splendid isl- 
and had been purchased of the ^larquis of Montferrat, and 
became an important settlement for the Venetian nobility. 
The rich lands were divided into one hundred and thirty-two 
knights' fiefs, and four hundred and eight sergeants' tenures, 
all held with military tenure. The Venetian NMli formed 
the High Council, at the head of which stood the Captain- 
General of the army. V. The County of Negroponte (island 
of Eubcea), with the strong fortress of Chalkis on the strait 
of Euripos — opposite to Boeotia, and the cities of OreoSy 

"* History of the Morea during the Middle Ages, by Prot Falmerayer, 
Vol. IL, and the admirable sketch of the Prankish dominion in the 
Peninsula, by Prof. Ernst Curtius, in his Pelopmineeos, Vol. I, Go ha, 
1861. Important hints and topographical descriptions are likewise 
found in Dr. Louis Ross's Beisenund Beiserouten im Peloponnes, Berlin, 
1841. 

"• This important central emporium for their commerce the Vene- 
tians lost, when, in 1261, Michael Palaeologus, with the aid of the 
Genoese, expelled the Franks from Constantinople, and granted to that 
hated rival of Venice the ports and privileges which she formerly had 
possessed in Greece. 
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Astura and Karystos. Under the government of Negroponte 
ranged the smaller islands SkyroSy SkiathoSy SkopeloSy Cheli- 
dromiy Keos (Zia), on the southern coast of Attica, together , 
with AUgina and Salamis in the Saronic Gulf, and Cerigo , 
(Cythere) under the frowning promontory of Cape Malea, in 
theMorea,*** ^ 

At the time of the Latin conquest of Constantinople, the 
Venetian Republic was not populous and strong enough to 
take possession of the numerous islands which had been as- 
signed to it in the partition of the Greek Empire. The 
Senate, therefore, permitted the Venetian nobles to fit out 
expeditions for the occupation of the islands, reserving only 
the sovereignty to the mother state. In consequence of this 
permission many maritime expeditions took place; thus 
Stampalia was occupied by the Quirini ; AndroSy by Marino 
Dandolo ; Tinos, Mykoniy SkyroSy LemnoSy Chios and SamoSy 
by the Ghisi ; KeoSy by Giu^tiniani ; but the most brilliant 
conquest was that of the Cycladian IslandSy by the distin- 
guished nobleman Mark Sanudo, in 1207, who, as Duke of the 
Archipelago, soon became independent of the Republic of 
Saint Mark. 

360. The Ionian Islands belonged during this period to 
small dynasties of Frankish nobles, who had sprung up during 
the crusades, and claimed the protection either of the Kings 
of Naples or the Despots of Epirus. Zante (the ancient 
Zakynthos), CephcUoniay Itakay and Santa Maura (Leu- 
kadia), were, during the fourteenth century, held by the 
Beneventine family of Tocco, which, by marriage into the 
Greek dynasty of Arta, had inherited Akarnania, -^tolia, and 
part of southern Epirus, and called themselves Dukes of Leu- 
kadia and Despots of Arta. Charles Tocco was the last des- 
pot ; the Turks drove him from lodnnina and iEtolia in 1431, 
and his son, Leonardo II., lost Leukadia and Cephalonia in 
1469. Corfu (Corcyra), the most important of the Ionian Is- 
lands, both on account of its fertility and position at the mouth 
of the Adriatic Gulf, remained long under the supremacy of 
the Kings of Naples, until it, in 1386, was conquered by the 
Venetians. 

XII. Duchy of Naxos or op the Archipelago, 1207-1566. 

361. Extent, Constitution and Dynasties. The easy con- 
quest of Naxos by Mark Sanudo and his Venetian adventurers 
in 1207 was followed by that of the other Cycladian islands. 
ParoSyAntiparoSy AnurrgoSy SiphnoSy KimoloSy MiloSy Polikan- 
droSy Nioy Santorini (Thera), and Anaphi recognized his sway 
and were distributed as fiefs among his knights. Naxos, the 
gem of the Grecian islands, became the ducal residence ; the 
opposite Paros, with its excellent harbors of Santa Maria and 
of Parecchidy was the naval station for his galley fleet. In 
Naxos the active and intelligent Mark Sanudo built a magni- 
ficent castle, with twelve strong towers, on the high hill above 
the Greek metropolis on the northwestern coast. The natives 
obtained favorable terms from their conqueror ; he guaranteed 
them the possession of their property and lands, and they con- 
tinued to enjoy their privileges and the exercise of the Grecian 
rites of their Church. Sanudo received the ducal title from 
the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, which he left, together 
with his consolidated and beautiful duchy, to his successors, 
in 1220.^" 

'** The smaller isles Porot (Kalauria), Idra (Hydrea), and Spetsa 
fl^arenofl), under the coast of Argolis, seem not to have been per- 
manently occupied by the Venetians. They served as a refuge to the 
Alhaniam (Amauts), when their country, after the death of George 
Castriotifl, was invaded by Mohammed IL, in 1470. See the Memoir 
on EffdrOy by Antonios Miaulis, Munich, 1834 (in modem Greek). 

"* Six dukes of the family Sanudo followed until 1307. The &mily 



It would appear strange that the reviving Greek Empire 
of the Palaeologi, who reconquered the greater part of Greece 
from the Franks and Asia Minor from the Turks, should have 
permitted the Dukes of Naxos to sit quietly on their usurped 
throne of the ^gean islands ; yet we can discover the cause of 
this remarkable longevity of the Frankish principality, not only 
in the great talents and native valor of the dukes of the fami- 
lies of Sanudo and Dalle Carceri, but likewise in the powerful 
protection awarded them by the Pope, and the Venetian Re- 
public, who with her fleets sustained the monopoly of her 
eastern commerce for two centuries victoriously against 
Genoese, Greeks, and Turks.*** 

XIII. Possessions of the Military Order of the Hos- 
pital OF Saint John, 1310-1522. 

362. Conquests. The Mamlukes of Egypt having obtained 
possession of the kingdom of Jerusalem in 1291, the Knights 
of Saint John sought a refuge in Cyprus, where the Knights 
Templars already had large estates and castles; and King 
Henry II. of Lusignan now likewise invested the former with 
the town and castle of Limisso (348). Yet the enterprising 
warriors, less corrupted than the Templars, who at that time 
returned to Europe only to meet destruction, sought a new 
sphere of activity by the conquest of Rhodes in 1310. That 
delightful island had remained in the possession of the Genoese 
family of Gavala during the thirteenth century, and then de- 
volved on the Greek Emperors of Constantinople. But dur- 
ing the weak and turbulent reign of Andronicus the Younger, 
Turkish and Arab corsairs from the coasts of Asia Minor and 
Syria had established themselves on the island, united with 
the Greek inhabitants, and extended their piratical expeditions 
over the adjacent islands of the ^gean. Thus the Knights 
Hospitallers found it easy, with the support of the Pope, to 
assemble a large crusading army of German and Italian war- 
riors at Brindisi, whom they transported to the East on 
a Neapolitan fleet The Crusaders united with the Knights 
of Saint John, and, defeating the Saracens on the sea, landed 
suddenly at Rhodes. They then stormed gallantly its strongly 
fortified capital under the command of the Grand Master 
Fulco de Villaret, and carried it, sword in hand, on the day 
of the Virgin — August 15th, 1310. Lifidos and the other 
cities in the island surrendered ; but it was not until after 
an obstinate warfare of four years, that the order could ex- 
tend its dominion over the surrounding Archipelago of snudler 
isles, Symsy ChaikiSy LerOy NisyroSy KalymnoSy KoSy and the 
fortress of Budrvn (Halicamassus) on the mainland of Caria. 
The knights of Rhodes held likewise the fortress Ak-Liman 
and the island of Daran on the coast of If auria, and their 
castles in CypruSy which they furnished with garrisons, and 
defended gloriously against the attacks of the Ottoman Turks, 
for more than two centuries remaining the bulwark of Christen- 
dom in the Levant.'** 

These were the States of Latin Organization which arose 

Dalle Carceri from Negroponte then inherited the duchy hy marriage. 
But the third duke, Niccold Dalle Career!, lost the duchy and his life 
in revenge of a terrible crime he had committed on an innocent Greek 
maiden. The Greek Archons, led on by the intriguing nobleman Fran- 
cesco Crispo, surprised and stabbed the duko at his hunting castle^ 
Paratrecho, in 1381, and the third dynasty of the Crispi maintained 
their independence until the Turkish conquest in 1666. 

"» Colonel Fiolay's Mediceml Greece and Trehiiond, pp. 820-5a 
"• See the description of all those islands in Prol Louis Ross's 
/nw/riPMwi, Tubingen, 1840-60, Vol L-V. (we quote from memory); 
and for the conquest of Rhodes our articles, A day on Jihcdet, in the 
New-York Knickerbocker, October and November, 1846. 
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in the East during the period of the crusades. The Latin 
empire of Komania, the kingdoms of Thessalonica and Jeru- 
salem, and the principalities of Antioch, Edessa and Tripolis, 
were short-lived, and perished during the thirteenth century. 

Of the rest, the kingdom of Armenia and the principality 
of Achaia (Morea) became extinct in the following century, and 
only the states under Venetian protection and the duchy of 
Athens suryiyed the destruction of the Byzantine empire in 
1453. 

B. MOHAMMEDAN AND SLAVO-GRECUN STATES DURING 
THE CRUSADES. 

363. General Remarks. Wo shall here give a glance 
at the Mohammedan, Grecian, and Slavonian States which rose 
in the East during the Crusades and on the expulsion of the 
Latins from their short-lived conquest. These were seven, 
viz. : I. The State of the Assassins, II. The Empire of 
the EyiUnds and the Bahai-id Mamlukes in Syria and Egypt. 
III. The Kingdom of Bulgaria, IV. The Kingdom of 
Servia. V. The renewed Byzantine Empire of Niccea and 
Constantinople. VI. The Despotat of Epirus, VII. Duchy 
of Wallachia, VIII. The Comnenian Empire of TrMzond. 

I. State of the Assassins. 

364. Origin, Organization and Extent. The enthu- 
siasm of the crusaders was met in the East hy a similar ex- 
citement, which gave birth to societies formed in the spirit of 
Mohammedanism, and springing directly from the desire of 
sustaining the cause of Allah and his prophet by the extreme 
of religious fanaticism. HassanBen-Sahab is the mysterious 
reformer — dai — of Islam. He appeared on Mount Lebanon 
after the middle of the eleventh century, preaching the re- 
form with extraordinary eloquence ; but his fiery ambition urged 
him forward beyond the bounds of his mission. As the Imam 
of Mohammed, he proclaimed the second advent of the Pro- 
phet ; he enraptured the masses with his vehement exhortations 
of the austerest observances of Islamism ; he formed a body- 
guard of Fedavics or initiated in the mysteries of the advent, 
and occupied Alamut, in the mountains of Dilem. Urged on by 
his ambition, he boldly changed the creed, and proclaimed that 
" Theie was no God but God^ and that Hassan was tJie Pro- 
phet of God^'' and at the head of thousands of fanatical follow- 
ers built up his empire extending from the frontiers of Persia 
to the coast of the Mediterranean. Yet it was not a state 
with a united territory. It was only an order of fanatics called 
HaZslieshim^ or as the crusaders pronounced it, Assa^sins^ who 
from their numerous strongholds all along the mountains, obey- 
ed the commands of the terrible Prophet, the Slieik al Djebal^ 
the Ancient of the Mountain, and kept the people in the most 
fearful subjection to his invisible power. Hassan, in his snow- 
white caftan and turban, the emblem of purity, was the grand 
master of his order of Saracen Knights or Fedavies, who, under 
their three Dais al-Kebir^^^ or grand priors, were trained to 
the most extraordinary obedience and self-sacrifice. Fearful, 

^^ Malek-Shab, the Sultan of Mossoul, astonished at this far-spreading 
heresy, marched his array against Hassan and sent his envoy to the cas- 
tle of Alamut to enforce submission. The old Sheik of the Mountains, 
surrounded by his Assassins, received the Turk, and beckoning one of 
his followers said: "Stab thyself' — and to another: " Throw thyself 
down from the battlements" — and before the words were pronounced 
his disciples had obeyed him and lay expiring — the one at the feet of the 
Turk— the other, lacerated at the bottom of the precipice I not only as 
willing but as joyful martyrs to their faith. The terrible old man then 
turned to the trembling envoy : " Go tell thy master what thou hast 
seen, and add, that seventy thousand heroes like these obey my nod" 
The Sultan still advanced, but on seeing, the next morning, a mysterious 
dagger sticking in his pillow, in the most retired part of his tent, he be- 
came so frightened that he ordered the retreat of his army, and left the 
old monster of the mountain to himself. 



almost incredible, were the secret murders of the devoted As- 
sassins. The ministers, the viziers in Bagdad, in Cairo, the 
chieftains in the mountains, the Kaliphs, the Sultans sur- 
rounded by their courtiers and life-guards, — Count Raymond 
II. of Toulouse before Tripolis in 1151 — the Marquis Con- 
rad of Montferrat in Acre in 1 192, several kings, distinguished 
prelates, and knights — not only in Palestine, but even in 
Europe — fell beneath the dagger or by the poison of the invis- 
ible Old Man of the Mountain. The terror was so great that 
every demand of the mysterious chief was immediately complied 
with, for the secret members of this Mohammedan Temple 
were every where. Their principal castles were AlamiU or 
Vulture's Nest, situated to the north of Casbin on the frontier 
mountains of Dilem, the seat of the Old Man. Rttdbar on 
the west, and Lamsir and Kirdkuh on the northeast of Ala- 
mut, were impregnable fortresses, held by the fanatics. Tab- 
sin (Tubbus), Tun and Kanain, Assassin castles of Kuhis- 
tan in Persia, secured his influence in the east, while the for- 
tresses of Shadeir (Schadiz). near Ispahan, Dirkvl and Kal- 
endsJuin^ farther south, extended his authoiity toward the 
west. Thus a chain of strongholds brought the Sheik in com- 
munication with his most important possessions, those of the 
district of the Ismaelites (279) on Mount Lebanon between the 
principality of Antioch and the county of Tripolis. Here the 
treacherous Assassins or Ismaelites possessed the castles of iHojs- 
yad^ Kehef Kadmus and Szafita^ in the highest range of the 
mountain, and the still more important Balanea, Banian ( Va- 
lenia) on the seacoast, ^ich in its strong position among pre- 
cipitous rocks cut off the communication between the Christian 
States. At Alamut and Masyad were the luxuriant gardens 
concealed by high walls, where the young fedavies, intoxicated 
with hashish y^^ were carried to taste the joys of paradise (as 
they were made to believe), and were thus rendered willing to en- 
counter death in order to secure a permanent seat in that abode 
of bliss. Under the Sheik stood, 1st, the three Dais al-Kebir 
(grand priors of the order) ; 2d, the Dais or initiated masters ; 
3d, the RefeekSy or companions ; 4th, the Fedavies^ or devo- 
ted ; 5th, the Laseeks^ aspirants or novices, and lastly the mul- ' 
titude of the profane people. The fundamental maxim of the 
creed, which separated the secret doctrines of the initiated As- 
sassins from the austere public tenets of the mass of the com- 
mon people, was most carefully preserved, and the people were 
held to the strictest injunctions of the Koran. The East did 
not detect the motive power of the Assassins' Chief; the trem- 
bling multitudes only saw the poniard strike those who had of- 
fended the Envoy of the invisible Imam himself, the forerun- 
ner of the Great Prophet, who was expected to arrive in power 
and glory to assert his dominion on earth. The eastern 
branch of the Assassins was destroyed by the Mongols during 
the invasion of Hulagu in 1258. In Syria they continued to 
alarm the crusaders for fourteen years longer, until their 
strongholds, Masyadand Banias, were besieged and taken by 
Bibars, the Mamluke Sultan of Egypt, and the rest of the As- 
sassins fled into the higher ranges of the mountain, where they 
still possess a mystical religion and live under the name of 
the Ismaiiiyeh, 

II. Empire op the Eyubids and Mamluke Sultans. 

365. Extent and Dynasties. — The great Salah-ed-Din, 
the son of Eyub (1137-1192), laid in 1174 the foundation of 
the vast empire of the Eyubids, on the ruins of the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem. The pious and generous Sultan discover- 
ed that the Christian fanaticism could only be vanquished by 
a similar enthusiasm among the Mohammedans. But his chiv- 
alrous heart despised the dagger of the Assassins, and he joy 

»•• Hashish wn« an intoxicating beverage distilled from Unieeil 
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folly brandished the scimetar of the Mamluke. Both Turks 
and Arabs had become degenerated ; they could no longer re- 
sist the flower of European chivalry. It was the hardy sons 
of Mount Caucasus and of Koordistan, who, by a particular 
drill, were to form the strength of his army. Carried away 
from their home in tender age by Syrian merchants, the young 
Circassians were trained to arms under the proud name of 
Mamluke. Without relatives or a native country they form- 
ed the body-guard of their chief, with the brightest hopes of 
rank and advancement ; they mounted the fleetest steeds of 
Arabia ; the finest armor, the best tempered weapons adorn- 
ed their handsome persons, and beneath their yellow standards 
the Mamlukes became the most formidable cavalry of Eastern 
warfare. At the head of these troops Salah-ed-Din extended his 
empire from the frontiers of Armenia along the Euphrates to 
Arabia, Egypt and westward along the sea-coast to Barka, 
on the outskirts of the Libyan desert. Damascus was his 
capital, and there he died in 119*2.*" His vast dominions 
were again divided, and underwent many revolutions, until the 
revolt of the Baharid Mamlukes against the last Eyubid 
Sultan, in 1250, brought the power into the hands of these 
wild and homeless warriors. Sultan Bibars reconquered 
Antioch, Tripolis, and the greater part of Syria, in 1260- 
1277, and Sultan Chalil (1290-1294) expelled the Christians 
from their last possessions in Acre, Beirut and Tyre. Thus 
began in the East the long, barbarous, and lawless rule of 
the Caucasian adventurers ; Syria and Palestine were totally 
devastated, the Christian monument! burned and destroyed, 
and misery brought over the decimated population, while 
Egypt became prosperous by her manufactures and commerce. 
Sultan Kelawun concluded treaties of commerce with Aragon 
and Venice in 1289. The Genoese had their consuls and em- 
porium in Alexandria. Egyptian industry consisted princi- 
pally in paper, carpets, and excellent linen. Agriculture was 
flourishing and occupied three hundred thousand /e//^« (peas- 
ants). 

The Mamlukes did not degenerate; new bands of gallant 
youths from Mount Caucasus replenished their numbers every 
year ; they formed a military aristocracy, whose chiefs were 
the counsellors of the Sultan and his vizi^er ; the great Kadi 
administered justice, assisted by the kadis of the principal 
sects, who all united in electing the Sultan. The revolutions 
of the throne were frequent ; seldom did a son follow his fa- 
ther, generally the handsomest or the bravest of the Mamluke 
cavaliers ; their life was entirely military ; they lived merrily 
on the fat of the land, without any foreign war until the storm 
of the Mongol invasion of Tamerlane in 1 400, and the reduc- 
tion of Egypt, by Sultan Selim and bis Osmanli Turks, in 
1517. 

366. Divisions, Cities, and Historical Places. Egypt — 
Missr — ^performed an important part during the crusades. The 
Kings of Jerusalem were alternately enemies or allies of the 
Fatimid Kaliphs against the Turks ; and it was in the luxury 
and voluptuousness of Cairo, that the Templars, during the cam- 
paign of King Amalric, for the first time laid aside the auster- 
ity of their deportment, and contracted those eastern vices 
which later, fostered within their convent walls, caused the 
accusation and destruction of their order. By the general igno- 
rance of geography in that time, the most exaggerated ac- 
counts of the wealth and splendor of the Great Soldan of 
Ballon (the Kaliph of Cairo), and the fertility of Babylonia 



"• The sepulchral monument of Salah-od-Din, forms a large irregular 
building of white and black marble, with many cupolas and lofty arched 
windows covered with gilt inscriptions. It stands in the DerwtsA street, 
on the caravan route to Jerusalem and Mecca ; but though it is still 
devoutly visited by the Moslem pilgrims it is rapidly falling in ruins. 
See our articles " An Excunion to Damatcut and BaalbeJct' in the 
Americap Heview for August and September, 1848. 



or Egypt, were circulated throughout Europe, and gave rise 
to those ill-planned expeditions of the Hungarians in 1218, 
and of Saint Louis in 1248, which terminated in the de- 
struction of thousands of brave but ignorant Christian war- 
riors. Egypt was then divided into, I. MissPw Dakhiliat, 
Inner or Upper Egypt, with the cities, Kosus, Ashmuni, Den- 
dera^ Esnehy Assuan, and KoseiVy on the coast of the Red 
Sea; II. Rif, or Middle Egypt, with Kahira — the Victorious — 
Cairo J or Babylon, on the eastern bank of the Nile, the capi- 
tal of the Kaliphs and Eyubid Sultans; Men/ (Memphis), 
Bulaky BdbeiSy and Ain-Shames (Heliopolis), where the 
crusaders, as auxiliaries of the Kaliph, in a brisk battle, for the 
first time crossed swords with the brilliant young Salahed-Din 
and the Koordish warriors, the Mamlukes; III. Dschuf — 
Qarbieh, the Deha, or Lower Egypt, surrounded by the 
three branches of the Nile and the Mediterranean. On the 
coast were situated the thriving cities, Scanrleroon (Alexan- 
dria), Rashid (Rosetta), and Damanhtiry on the Alexandrian 
canal. Eastward, on the Fatimetic branch of the Nile, and the 
Bahr Tenis (Lake of Menzaleh), lay the celebrated Damiat 
(Damietta), the bulwark of Egypt, a mile from the sea-coast. 
The city was then the great emporium of Eastern traffic, with 
splendid mosques, rich bazaars, and a numerous popula- 
tion. It was surrounded by triple walls, and towers of great 
strength. Other towers in the river defended the approach 
from the Nile. Yet the valor and enthusiasm of the Chris- 
tians vanquished all these obstacles, and the desperate resist- 
ance of the Saracens. Damietta was taken, after a siege of 
seventeen months, in 1219, and an immense booty made; but 
it was soon lost again by the arrogance of the Cardinal Pela- 
gius and the superior tactics of Sultan Melik Khamel, who 
totally destroyed or captured the Christian army among the 
swamps of Mansourah, and forced them to purchase their re- 
lease by the surrender of Damietta and the evacuation of 
Egypt. The same fate awaited Saint Louis, of France, and 
his brilliant army, in 1248 ; and the unhappy city, after so 
many vicissitudes, was finally razed by the Mamlukes for fear 
of a third invasion, in 1250.*^'* 

III. Wallacho-Bulgarian Kingdom. 

367. Extent, Constitution, and Cities. During the re- 
volutions of the Byzantine Empire, under the Angeli, the Bul- 
garians threw off* the yoke in 1186, and sustained their inde- 
pendence for two centuries, until they, together with their 
neighbors the Servians, were defeated by Sultan Murad at 
Kossotea, in 1389, and became incorporated in the Turkish 
empire in 1392. The Wallacho-Bulgarian kingdom ex- 
tended along the Danube, from the shores of the Black Sea 
westward to the river Timok, and was on the south bordered 
by Mount Haemus. The principal cities were : Ternowa (sit- 
uated on a hill, surrounded by gardens, on the banks of the 
river Jantra, the residence of the Bulgarian kings, and the see 
of the primate of the Latin church), Nicopolis, Bidin (Wid- 
din), Dristra (Silistria), on the Danube, Varna and Salata 
on the Pontus, and Triaditza (Sofid), beneath the celebrated 
defile, Clausura Sancti Basiliiy on Mount Hsemus. The 
Bulgarians extended their sway south of that mountain, along 
the river Hebrus, but without permanent possession. The 
Khans obtained the royal title from the Pope, yet their power 
was restricted by the council of the Boyars or nobles. Diets, 
comitiay were held ; the country was divided into thirty Sta^ 
rostieSj each defended by fortresses and castles. While the 



"•The modern city lies several miles in the interior. For these 
events, see the graphic description of the sieges in Michaud's Hittoire 
des Cr<n4adea, livres XII. and XIII., and Mills, pages 197-218, in the 
Philadelphia edition. 
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Bulgarians followed the Greek Church they had a patriarch 
and ten bishops ; later, when they passed over to the Latin 
ritual, their Primas resided in Ternowa^ and their prelates re- 
ceived the pallium in Home. Among the many heretical 
sects were the Bogomiles^ the Beloved of God, whose doc- 
trines spread through the West, where they wore called Bui- 
gari (Bougres). The laws of the Bulgarians were cruel, and 
their manners barbarous, though Christianity exerted its influ- 
ence, and their kings, by frequent marriages with Byzantine 
princesses, became more polished and kept a brilliant court. 
The Bulgarians fought mostly on horseback (195), with bows 
and arrows, sabre and lance. Their banners were horse-tails 
fixed on spears, until the Pope gave them the Christian stan- 
dard of the cross. They wore the flowing Eastern garments, 
and large turbans, and their general gatherings, headed by their 
Boyars, made a brilliant show. King Assan II. built a fleet 
on the Danube, which placed him in direct communication 
with the Russians. The Bulgarian merchants enjoyed pecu- 
liar privileges in Constantinople, where they had their own 
bazaars and dep6ts. Some of their princes were men of 
learning. Alexander (1330-1353) published a Slavic trans- 
lation of the Byzantine historian, Constantino Manasses, with 
elegant paintings ; but the Boyars, with all their pomp and 
luxury, remained uninstructed, and the clergy only made much 
progress in learning. 

IV. Kingdom of Servia. 

368. The Chreat Zupan of Servia had received the royal 
crown from the Pope in 1222 (325), and ruled his spirited and 
handsome people, the Servians and Kascians (Raitzi), as an 
independent king or Krai, Servia contained, 1 , Branizowa^ 
on the Danube ; 2, Shupa^ on the east, in the valley of the 
Morava; 3, Kossowa, on the south, in the upper valley of Mount 
Scardus; 4, Rascia^ northwest, on the frontiers of Bosnia 
(Rama) ; and 5, Zenta^ the coast-land on the Adriatic, from the 
Drinus and the Lake of Skodra, northward to the Republic of 
Ragusa. The brilliant period of the Servian nation, their 
conquests, political influence, laws, and poetry, was the middle 
of the fourteenth century, under their great king, Stephen 
Douschan (1333-1356). Rassa (Novi Bazar), at the foot of 
the Dinar ian Alpes, was the residence of the Krai. 

369. Ragusa (139) in its advantageous position had be- 
come a thriving Commercial republic, which under a strong 
aristocratic government already rivalled Venice in trade and 
manufactures ; it possessed the Dalmatian and Bosnian mines, 
and its citizens were active, wealthy and chivalrous. Ragusa 
produced poets, engineers, painters and historians, and merited 
the title of the Slavo-lllyrian Athens. 

V. The Greek Empire op NiCiEA and Constantinople. 

370. Limits, Restoration of the Capital and Con- 
quests. — Theodore Lascaris had saved the Greek Empire by 
hoisting his banner in Prusa as a rallying point for all the 
faithful. A victorious reign of eighteen years expanded his 
principality to the magnitude of an empire. Lascaris recon- 
quered and united again Bithynia, Mysia, Lydia, Ionia, 
parts of Phrygia, Caria and Paphlagonia, together with 
the islands, Lemnos, Imbros, TenedoSy Lesbos^ Chios, and 
SamoSy from which he expelled the Ghisi, and other Venetian 
nobles. His successor, the admirable John Dukas Vatatzes 
(1222 — 1255), drove back the Turks and pressed hard upon 
the Latin Knights in Constantinople. That city fell at last in 
1261, and Michael VIII. Palaeologus reunited, toward the 



close of the century, Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, and the 
southeastern parts of the Morea with the reviving Byzantine 
Empire. 

371. Genoa, on the Ligurian coast, had in her rivalry 
with Venice given as strenous an aid to the Greek Emperor 
of Nicaea, as Venice had done to the Latin conquerors of 
Constantinople. Genoa therefore was rewarded by the Greek 
emperor with important privileges, exemption from duties, and 
the cession of the suburbs of Pera and Galat4, which were for- 
tified by double lines of wall, and that high central tower which 
still forms so conspicuous an object in the scenery of Constan- 
tinople at the present day. Nay, the Genoese even took posses- 
sion of every promontory on the Bosphorus, and thus sought 
to exclude their competitors from the commerce on the Black 
Sea. They occupied the eastern coast of the Crimea, where they 
fortified Cafa, CJiercZy Cher son, Bospharus, and Cembalo, and 
established their commercial depots in Azow at the mouth of 
the Don. Having by extraordinary exertions become the 
domineering nation on the Pontus, they began to arm for that 
tremendous maritime struggle with Venice, which from the 
year 1252 continued almost without interruption to 1382, 
and terminated only with the debilitation and decline of both. 
In the following century Genoa put herself into the posses- 
sion of great part of the Asiatic islands of the ^gean, such 
as Samos, Nicaria, Chios, Psara, MeteUino (Lesbos), StaJi- 
mene (Lenmos), Im^bros, Tenedos, Samothrace, Thasos, and 
the smaller groups. 

VI. Despotat of Epirus. 

372. Extent and Princes. — The portions cf the By- 
zantine Empire situated to the west of the range of Pindus, 
all Epirus, Acarnania and ^tolia, as well as Lower Macedonia 
and Thessaly (Megali-Vlachia), were saved from the feudal 
dominion by Greek princes, who there maintained themselves 
against the French Crusaders. Epirus was, immediately after 
the conquest of Constantinople in 1204, occupied by the intel- 
ligent Michael Angelos, who, boldly assuming the direction of 
the government of the whole country from Dyrrachium to 
Naupactus, on the Corinthian gulf, and gathering a large 
military force, secured the mountainous frontier against the 
Franks, and established his residence at Joannina or Arta. The 
civil government of the Despot of Epirus was a continuation 
of the Byzantine forms. Michael ruled as of right inheriting 
the province ; it was a mere change in the name of the govern- 
ment, not a revolution in the condition of the people. It was 
modified, however, by the military character of the wild Al- 
banian Highlanders, who were taken in pay by the Despots, 
and now for the first time make their appearance on the world's 
stage as mercenary soldiers. The Despots extended their con- 
quest to Thessalonica, where they easily defeated the Lombard 
feudatories of the Marquis of Montferrat, and obtained even 
the imperial title. This however was, later, given back to the 
great Vatatzes of Nicaja and the short-lived empire of Thes- 
salonica ceased to exist in the year 1234. Epirus was divided 
in 1308 ; the greater part fell to the share of Thomas Tocco, 
Count Palatine of Cephalonia, and in 1358 King Stephen of 
Servia (364) succeeded in conquering all Epirus, Macedonia 
and part of Thessaly. 

VII. Duchy op Great Wallachia. 

373. Origin and Extent. The Duchy of Great Walla- 
chia — ^McyoXiy BAaxta— or Nco-Potras, consisted of all Thes- 
saly, Phthiotis, Doris, and part of Phocis. Its capital was 
Hypata — Neai'Patrai (Patrachik), in a strong position on the 
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Sperchi'us, Zeituni (Lamia), on a spur of the Othrys, with a 
fortress still standing, though in ruins, protected the defile oiAn- 
dinitza into Thessaly. Armyros^ Demetrias (269) and Volo^ 
were cities on the coast of the Pagasetic gulf; Thaumaka^ Bel- 
estinay Fersaia (Pharsalus), Larissa^ and Trikke^ all situated in 
the fertile plain of the interior. Metzovo^ on Mount Pindus, 
protected the passage into Epirus, and Thalasona that into Ma- 
cedonia. This small duchy was founded by John Dukas, who 
proved a traitor to his own brother, Michael II. of Epirus, 
and the Prankish Prince of the Morea, in the battle of Perlepi, 
1259. At the head of his roving Wallachians this daring chief 
obtained full possession of Thessaly ; he claimed entire inde- 
pendence, and stood at the time of his death, 1290, on equal 
terms both with the Greek Emperor and the French Princes 
in Greece. The Catalan Freebooters conquered the valley of 
Sperchius, which they united to the duchy of Athens ; but 
Thessaly reverted to the Byzantine Empire, and was govern- 
ed by imperial lieutenants, who afterwards were, by the em- 
peror, honored with the title of Despots. 

VIII. CoMNENiAN Empire of Trebizond, 1204-1461. 

374. Origin, Limits, Constitution, and Cities. — At the 
time of the downfall of the Comnenian family in Byzantium, in 
1 185, Thamar, a daughter of the tyrant Andronicus (349), saved 
two of his nephews, Alexius and David Comneni, and fled with 
the children to the coast of Colchis, in Pontus, on the Black 
Sea. There the young princes were hospitably received by the 
Greeks, and when, in 1204, the Byzantine Empire sank before 
the sword of the crusaders, Alexius Comnenus, then a hand- 
some and spirfted youth, at the head of his Colchian Greeks, 
conquered Trebizond, Sinope, and all the coast-lands of Paph- 
lagonia, as far west as the Sangarius, and laid the foundation 
of the Comnenian Empire of Trebizond. This prosperity, 
however, did not last; Sinope was soon lost to the Sultan 
of Iconium, and the more distant conquests on the Sangarius, 
AmastriSy Tios^ and HisrakieiUy were reoccupied by the 
Palaeologi of Constantinople. The small Trebizontine State 
thus became circumscribed to the ancient Themes of 
Chaldia, Koloneia, and part of that of Armenia (264-266). 
TVebizond (Trapezus), on the coast, was the capital. In a 
magnificent situation, with a fertile country around, it wanted 
only a secure port to make it one of the greatest empo- 
riums of eastern traffic."' Its exports consisted in the rich 
products and manufactures of Asia Minor, the copper of 
Tokat, the brilliant dye-stuffs of Caesarea, variegated car- 
pets, cloth of hair and wool, which in the ships of the Ita- 
lian Republics were conveyed to Alexandria, Marseilles, and 
Spain ; and along the Danube, and to the Tauric Chersonesus, 
from whence they were transported by different routes through 
Russia and Germany to the north of Europe. The city of 
Trebizond, with its extensive suburbs, was strongly fortified 
by several impregnable castles, separated by deep ravines. 
The interior of the town was filled with palaces, public ba- 
zaars, the magnificent churches and convents St, Eugenios, 
the Panaghia Chriso KephaioSy and the great cathedral of 
Santa Sophiuy in a delightful site on the sea-shore. A 
numerous population inhabited the city and the environs all 
along the coast, where Genoese, Pisans and Venetians had their 
magazines and commercial d^p6ts. On the eastern coast were 
situated the flourishing cities Rhizaion, Athenaiy Fyxites, and 
SotiropoliSy at the foot of the Mingrelian mountains. The 

"' The city has its name from the trapezoid, or tabular form of the 
rooky coast on which the first settlers had established themselves. 
*' The southern shores of the Black Sea offer every advantage for main- 
taining a numerous population, and the physical confi^ration of the 
ooimtry supplies them with excellent natural barriers to defend them 



unruly Lazi, on the river Phasis, were subjects of the Com- 
nenian Emperors, though they often rose in open rebellion. 
On the west lay the cities of Kerasos (23-226), Tripolis^ Ze- 
phyrixmy Oinaioriy and Amisos. In the interior the realm ex- 
tended over the rich plains of Side, ThemiskyrCy and Mesa- 
chaldiouy southward to Ziganay Fylaiy and the important 
pass of Baiburdy where the high mountain range of Paryades 
separated it from the territories of the Seldjukian Turks of 
Iconium. The Emirs of the Turkmans, the warlike tribes on 
Mount Caucasus, and the Greek Emperor, at Nicsea, were 
thus the natural enemies of the young Comnenian Dynasty, 
while, on the contrary, the crusading barons of Constantinople 
became its allies in their simultaneous efforts against Nicaea. 
The approaching invasion of the Mongols brought new dan- 
gers, yet, though both Andronicus I. and Johannes I. 
(1222-1238) were obliged alternately to seek the friendship 
of the Turkish Sultans or Mongol Great Khans, and even to 
pay tribute and render military service to the latter, yet, by 
their prudence, they escaped invasion, and being considered 
more as active chiefs of a mercantile establishment, than pur- 
ple-bom Princes of an Empire, they were enabled for nearly 
two centuries to maintain their independence, and to contri- 
bute their part to the peaceful extension of the world's com- 
merce, and the civilization and happiness of their subjects, and 
the numerous Greek emigrants, who, driven from their Eu- 
ropean home by the advance of the Ottoman Turks, found a 
hospitable reception on the beautiful shores of Trebizond. 

Such was the state of the Eastern World during 
the times of the crusades, when at the middle of the four- 
teenth century, the appearance of the Ottoman hordes in Eu- 
rope brought on new geographical divisions of territory, and a 
change in the political relations of all the lands that came 
within the reach of their swords. 



CHAPTER IX. 
EUROPE, 

ITS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AND INTERNAL CONDITION 
DURING THE PERIOD OF THE CRUSADES, A.D. 1100-1800. 

375. General Remarks. — Great changes, not only in the 
geographical limits but in the institutions, manners, ideas, 
and religious views, had taken place in almost every State of 
Europe during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, while the 
energies of its most prominent nations were directed to those 
conquests and settlements in the East which we have recorded 
in the preceding chapter. Several states, however, took no 
direct part in that movement. Ireland y Scotland y Norway y 
Swedeny Folandy Hungaryy and Russia were almost entirely 
occupied with those internal organizations, domestic feuds, and 
wars with their neighbors, to which allusion has already been 
made ; whilst the revolutions among the states of the Spanish 

on every side. There are few spots on earth richer in picturesque 
beaaty, or abounding in more luxuriant vegetation tlian the south- 
eastern coast of the Euxine. The magnificent country that extends 
from the mouth of the Halys to the snowy range of Mount Caucasus is 
formed of a singular union of rich plains, verdant hills, bold rocks, 
wooded mountains, primeval forests, and rapid streams. In thia fertile 
aud majestic region Trebizond has been for more than six centuries the 
noblest and finest city." See the detailed Hittory of ike TrehUoniitu 
Emperor* in Prof. Fallmerayer, and the later work of CoL Finlay, page 
854--498.' The modern city has fifty thousand inhabitants. 
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Peninsula remained without political influence on the nations 
beyond the Pyrenees. Our synopsis of the struggle be- 
tween Islamism and Christianity there, and the triumph of 
the latter, may properly be reserved for the closing chapter. 
In consequence, we shall, in the present, draw the atten- 
tion of the student only to those revolutions which promoted 
the extension of religion, civilization and commerce among 
the leading nations of Europe, as the direct consequences of 
their religious wars and the threatened invasion of the 
Mongols. 

The principal events which will occupy us in Europe, while 
the crusades were still continuing with unabated fury in the 
Levant, were the following: — I. The introduction of the 
feudal system into the North, and the crusades of the Saxon 
dukes and Danish kings on the coast of the Baltic. II. The 
conversion and conquest of Frtcssia by the Teutonic order. 
III. The formation and extension of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, IV. The subjugation of Russia by the Mon- 
gols. V. The feudal relations and contests between France 
and England^ and the crusades against the Reforming Sec- 
tarians of Southern France. VI. The struggle between the 
German Emperors and the Lombard Republics; and YII. 
The conquest of Naples by the House of Anjou. 

I. The Kingdom of Denmark, 1157-1375. 

376. Limits and Political Condition. — The spirit of 
feudalism, chivalry, and crusading wars moved slowly towards 
the North, where it produced a total change in the political 
and social relations of Denmark toward the middle of the 
twelfth century. The influence of the clergy rose with that 
of the king and nobility, and the old public assemblies — 
Thinge — where all the freemen, high and low, used to meet for 
consultation, became now transformed into diets — Herredage — 
in which only the clergy and the feudal nobility appeared to 
decide the legislative and political questions of the day. From 
an elective kingdom, Denmark in course of time became an 
hereditary monarchy. The king being still too powerless to 
keep standing armies, formed an efficient cavalry, in imitation 
of the Germans, by granting estates to barons and knights for 
feudal service on horseback — Rossfjeneste, The larger pro- 
prietors, desirous of partaking the rank and honors of belted 
knights, began to take their allodial possessions as fiefs of the 
crown, while the smaller landholders sank back into a condition 
of poverty and subjection little differing from the serfdom 
of Germany. But this change was gradually introduced, and 
during the brilliant reign of the first kings of the Walde- 
marian dynasty (1157-1227), the naval expeditions and cru- 
sades of the Danes on the southern coasts of the Baltic still 
sustained the warlike and independent genius of the nation. 
At that time of victory and conquest, the Danish monarchy 
rapidly extended from the frontiers of Sweden to the Lower 
Elbe and the Vistula, embracing the whole of Hohtein^ 
Vendlandy Pomerania^ the Prussian coast-lands, Esthlandy 
and the important islands of RUgen and Oesel, The dismem- 
berment of the duchy of Saxony, by Frederic Barbarossa, 
and the subsequent struggle between the Welfs and the Ho- 
henstaufens in Germany, facilitated these invasions; yet a 
small nation, like the Danes, could not permanently support 
these vast and distant expeditions, from which they received 
no material benefit, since they were not able to engraft their 
nationality on the Sclavonian tribes in the same manner as the 
Germans did — by civilization and numerous colonies. The 
treacherous capture of King Waldemar II., at Lyoe, in 1223, 
and the defeats of the Danes at MoUn and Bomhoved, soon 
turned the political scale, and the downfall of Denmark was 
then more rapid than her rise. 



377. Danish Conquests on the Elbe and the Baltic. 

I. The County of . Nordalbinoia or Holstein^ reached 
from the Eider, on the border of the duchy of South Jutland 
(Schleswig), to the Elbe, and included the free imperial cities 
of Labeck and Hamburg. The county was then divided into 
I. Yaoria, on the Baltic, inhabited by the Sclavonian tribes 
of the Obotrites and Vagrians, who had been subdued by Knud 
Lavard, the first duke of Schleswig (294). II. Storma&ia, 
south of Yagria, on the Elbe; and III. Thetmarsia— 
Ditmarsken — the low marshy coast-lands on the west, whose 
inhabitants, the hardy and brave Ditmarskers, founded a small 
republic under the protection of the archiepiscopal see of 
Bremen. Holstein had belonged to the old duchy of Saxony, 
and was erected into a county by the emperor Lothaire II. who 
gave it to the Counts of Schauenburg on the Weser, a family 
alike distinguished by the great statesmen and warriors who 
descended from it. Yet the Danish arms prevailed and 
Holstein remained during thirty years united with the king- 
dom. — Hamburg y on the Elbe ( 1 74), and Lid)eck (225) on the 
Trave, were already commercial cities of great activity. The 
latter was occupied by Henry the Lion as a stronghold against 
the Sclavonians; but it had a greater destiny to fulfil than that 
of becoming a Danish fortress. Its much-lauded constitution, 
or Law of Lobeck — Lubsche Recht — ^was adopted by a number 
of Low German cities ; and it wlis after having expelled the 
Danish bailiff* and garrison by a stratagem, in 1225, that 
Liibeek founded the celebrated Confederacy of the Hanse 
towns in 1241.''^ — Reinholdsburg (Rendsborg) castle on an 
island in the Eider, where Waldemar the Yictorious built a 
bridge to facilitate and secure the march of his armies into 
Germany. — Chiliana^ Kyi (now Kiel), situated on a beau- 
tiful bay of the eastern coast, was the most ancient city in 
Holstein, and became, later, a member of the Hanseatic 
League. Segebergy with a castle on a high chalk-rock, 
was one of the strongest positions of the Danes in Holstein, 
and the fortress served them as a state prison for their 
unruly feudatories. Bomhoved^ a small borough on the out- 
skirts of the Kamp or dreary heath-covered plain eight miles 
north of Segeberg, was the battle-field on which the fate of 
Denmark was decided on July 22, 1227. Hamburg and 
Lobeck, the Counts of Holstein and Schwerin, prelates and 
feudatories, were here marshalled under the German banner 
against King Waldemar the Yictorious. After a stoutly con- 
tested field, when victory again seemed to favor the Danish 
arms, their rear-guard, consisting of Ditmarskers, turned 
treacherously upon them, and they were defeated with fearful 
slaughter. Four thousand Danes covered the plain ; the old 
King Waldemar, thrown down with his steed, and badly 
wounded was saved by an unknown German knight, who 
carried him safely to Kiel. From that day the downfall 
of Denmark followed with fearful rapidity. 

II. The Duchy of Pomerania comprehended all the fer- 
tile lands on the Lower Elbe, eastward to the Yistula, with the 
counties of Ratzeburg^ Lauenburg^ on the Elbe, Schwerin, 
Miklinburg (Mecklenburg), the principalities of R^gen, 
Werky and the lordships of Rostock and Parchim, The strong 
Castk of Schwerin, on the lake, was the residence of the Counts. 
There Count Henry, after the surprise and capture of King Wal- 
demar II. at Lyoe, kept his liege-lord in the most dismal trien 
nial prison, 1223-1226, in spite of all the exhortations of em- 
peror and pope to procure his release. At Mollny west of the 
former. Count Albert of OrlamQnde, at the head of the Danish 

'" An old chronicler says about Lfibeck, that Denmark careued 
the hen which laid it a golden egg without foreboding that a bati/inf. 
would be hatched from t7."— The name of Uante—am <Sfe— signifying 
commercial alliance among maritime towns, is older than the league. 
It appears in privileges granted by John Lackland of England to the 
Hamburgers in the twelfth century. 
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fendal army, was totally defeated by the Count of Holstein, 
and carried a prisoner to his unhappy king in the dungeon of 
Bchwerin. Jom$borg^ on the coast of WoUin, at the mouth of 
the Oder, the celebrated stronghold of the Joms-vikinger 
(295), was reduced and dismantled by King Waldemar I. in 
the year 1170. The' principality of the beautiful island of 
BuGEN, with its numerous creeks and bays, deep narrow gulfs, 
high picturesque mountains, boldly projecting promontories, 
and forest-clad valleys, became an important and permanent 
conquest of the Danish arms. Waldemar I. stormed Arcmm, 
ftnd destroyed the monstrous idol of Swantevit. Churches and 
schools were built, and the Bishop of KQgen was made suffra- 
gan of Koeskilde, in Sealand. All the Yendic coast-lands 
soon made a remarkable progress toward civilization by the 
introduction of Christianity, and the thousands of German 
colonists, who, by Henry the Lion, were settled on the fertile 
plains of Pomerania. The German nationality gradually got 
the upper hand ; the Slavic tribes became Germanized, and, 
after a century and a half, disappeared altogether. Yet, though 
the Danes made frequent descents on the Prussian coast, to the 
east of the Vistula, and took a firm footing Tn Courland and 
Livonia, they did not penetrate into the interior, but left the 
conversion of the fierce Prussians to the sword and the cross 
of the celebrated military order of the Teutonic knights (339), 
who, after their departure from the coast of Syria, in 1229, 
miade their appearance on the Vistula, where they continued the 
great work of conversion during the greater part of the thir- 
teenth century. 

III. The province of Esthonia (Esthland) extended along 
the Finnic gulf — Kyriala-Bottn — eastward to the Lake of 
Peipus, and was divided into the districts of HarrieUy Rotala, 
VirlaTidj Jerven^ Nurmegund^ and Ungannia, with the 
islands of Oesel and Dagoe. The Esthonians belonged to the 
Finnic or Chudish race. They were strong and active, 
cheerful and patient ; and they fought for their heathen god, 
Tharapilla, and their independence, with undaunted bravery. 
King Waldemar II. first occupied the islands in 1210, and 
carried the banner of the cross to the coast of Reval, in 1219. 
Merchants and priests from Bremen, had already begun to 
settle at Uxkuil, on the river DQna, where they attempted to 
convert the savage Livonians, and built the strongly-fortified 
city of Riga in 1 168. But they found great opposition. Mein- 
hard, the first bishop of Livonia, therefore gathered a body of 
German knights — die Schwertritter — who extended the Chris- 
tian religion by their conquests, when King Waldemar II., 
with a fleet of 1400 vessels, in 1219, landed on the coast of 
Harrien, in Esthonia, and built the castles of Reval and 
Narva. In the neighborhood of Reval, at L/yndinissa^ the 
Danish camp was surprised, on a dark night, July 15, 1219, by 
myriads of furious heathens, who penetrated, with fearful 
slaughter, to the royal tent. Overwhelmed by numbers, the 
Danes began to retreat ; but the courage of King Waldemar 
soon restored the battle, which terminated with the defeat and 
subjection of the Esthonians.^ '^ Revalj the capital, became a 
flourishing city, and a member of the Hanseatic League. 
Habsal derived its name from the great Absalon, the Arch- 
bishop of Lund, who erected there the first cathedral, in the 
diocese of Oesel, the ruins of which are still seen. At War- 
bola, in Harrien, massive granite walls of one of the ancient 

"*It was at the battle of Lyndinissa (Wolmar), the legend tells 
us, that a red banner toith a white cross, i?ie Danehroge, dropped down 
from the sky to encourage the retieating Danes. The fact seems to be, 
that the Pope, Innocent III., had sent King Waldemar a consecrated 
banner to be used in the holy war. The Order of the Knights of the 
Danebrog was instituted after the conquest of Esthonia; but the 
sacred standard was lost three centuries later, at the defeat of the 
Danes in Ditmarsken, in a. d. 1500. 



castles, in which the Esthonians defended themselves against 
the Danes and the Teutonic knights, still remain. Esthland 
was an important acquisition. Its ecclesiastical province 
ranged under the see of Lund ; but during the civil wars in 
Denmark, which followed on this glorious period, the country, 
in 1346, was mortgaged to the Teutonic Order, and lost for 
ever. 

378. Of all the acquisitions south of the Eider, only the island 
of Rugen, the cities of Straisund, Tribsees, Barth^ Gnoyen^ 
SuJtZy and Marlow^ in Vendland, remained in the possession 
of the Danish crown. Waldemar II., though now old and van 
quished, was an active prince; he turned his attention to 
the internal organization of his realm, and caused a general 
survey of the kingdom to be taken, not unlike the Docnnsday 
Book of William the Conqueror, and containing a complete 
account of the royal domains and feudal revenues of the 
crown. This curious statistical document — Librum census 
Dania — throws much light on the internal economy of Den- 
mark during the thirteenth century. The whole kingdom was 
divided into small maritime districts, called Styreshavnt\ 
which furnished each one or more vessels, and a certain pro- 
portion of men for the defence of the coasts, and the equipment 
of expeditions against the Vendish pirates or other public 
enemies. North Jutland thus furnished 450 ships. Schleswi^ 
supplied an equal number ; Pyen and the smaller adjacent 
islands, Laaland and Langeland^ were rated at 100 sail ; 
Sealand, Moe?tj Falster, and Rugen, under the see of Koes- 
kilde, contributed 120 manned vessels; and Skaane^ Hal- 
landj and BlekingCj subject to the Archbishop of Lund, sent 
150 ships. This excellent institution went to decay during 
the civil wars between kings, clergy, and nobility, which en- 
sued, and the coasts were again at the mercy of the pirates, 
or the still more dangerous encroachments of the powerful 
league of the Hanse towns. " For at the death of Walde- 
mar Seier (Victory)," says the Chronicle of King Eric, " per- 
ished Denmark^s crown of glory. From that time, wasted by 
intestine wars and mutual dissensions, she became the scorn 
of surrounding nations. Her sons not only lost the lands 
their forefathers had nobly won with sword and lance, but in- 
flicted deadly wounds upon their poor, distracted country, 
miserably embroiled in the quarrels of six contending 
princes." The duchy of Schleswig became now the subject 
of contest between the royal brothers Eric and Abel, the 
sons of King Waldemar II. Abel, Duke of Schleswig, cap 
tured his brother in Schleswig, during a visit, and ordered 
him to be beheaded on a boat in the River Schley, and the 
body sunk. The treacherous Abel fell in battle against the 
free fishermen of the western coast, the Strand-Frisons, in 
1252, and thus one scene of violence followed another, until the 
reign of the weak King Christopher II., when Denmark became 
divided among foreign feudatories ; Count Oeert (Gerhard), of 
Holstein, obtained Schleswig as a Danish fief, and all Jutland 
as a mortgage, while Count John of Itzehoe, occupied the isl- 
ands, and Sweden claimed the provinces on her frontiers. 
Gerhard, the Great Holsteiner, marched a German army into 
Jutland, in 1340, with the intention of forming a German mo- 
narchy on the ruins of Denmark, but he fell beneath the 
sword of a Jutish nobleman. Sir Niels Ebbeson of Norreriis. 
This event, so celebrated in the Danish annals, took place at 
Randers, where Sir Niels, with sixty-five trusty followers, 
during night, entering the castle, slew the hated tyrant, and, 
escaping in full gallop through the midst of the Germans, 
called the Jutes to arms. They flocked to the banner of their 
deliverer, and, though he fell in the battle of Skanderborg, 
against Iron-Henry, the son of Count Geert, the Danes suc- 
ceeded in driving the invaders out of the country. The ex- 
iled Prince Waldemar, then returning to his native country, 
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ascended the throne of his forefathers, which, after a glorious 
reign of forty years, — 1334-1375, — he left strengthened, and 
consolidated to his great daughter, Queen Margaret, the Semi- 
ramis of the North. 

II. Territories of the Teutonic Order in Prussia 

AND LiVONU. 

379. Limits and Tribes. — Ancient Prussia extended 
from the frontiers of Pomerania, west of the Vistula, east- 
ward to the Niemen; and bordered south on the kingdom 
of Poland and the Upper Vistula. The soil of Western 
Prussia is sandy ; heaths are succeeded by marshes, and the 
coast on the Baltic is terminated by downs which, on the 
outskirts of immense pine forests, unite with those in Pome- 
rania. But the country between the Vistula and Memel, 
on the east, is more fertile — it is wood-clad, or studded with 
lakes ; the highest hill is only 506 feet above the level of 
the Baltic. Very remarkable are the large estuaries, the 
Frisic Haf, and the Curie Hafj which by narrow strips of 
land are separated from the Baltic, with which they, however, 
stand in communication by shallow straits. That low and 
dreary region is inhabited by fishermen, who still call them- 
selves Cures, The climate is tempestuous, and the frail cot- 
tages of this suffering race are often buried under heaps of 
sand. The ancient Borussi, Pruczij or Prussians (91, 227), 
were of the Lettic tribe, fierce, warlike, but hospitable and 
honest ; they were clad in furs and coarse linen garments ; horse 
flesh and mare^s milk were their food ; they loved strong 
liquors, and fought with javelins and lances. In their sacred 
groves they worshipped the sun, the moon, and the stars, with 
horrible rites ; their priests were all-powerful, and their wo- 
men, serfs, arms, and horses, were generally burned on the same 
pile with the deceased chief. None of the Chudish or Lettic 
tribes made so obstinate a resistance against the Christian in- 
vaders as the Prussians. Supported by the Livonians, they 
defeated the Knights Sword Bearers in 1 224, and destroyed mo- 
nasteries and monks ; they invaded Poland, and Duke Conrad 
of Mazovia then invited the Order of the Teutonic knights to 
occupy the frontier province of Culm, on the Vistula, against 
the heathens. The active Grand Master Herman von Salza sent 
Herman von Balk, with a division of one hundred knights and 
squires, to Poland, where these military monks commenced the 
subjugation of Prussia with a degree of courage that was only 
equalled by their cruelty. They fortified Culm ; built Thorn 
in 1230, and after the most ruthless war and wonderful vicissi- 
tudes of victory and defeat, the military genius of their leaders, 
during fifty- three years, — 1 228-1 28 1 , — completed this astonish- 
ing conquest of a few thousand knights over the entire Prus- 
sian nation, that for four centuries had resisted the arms of 
Poland. In 1238, the Teutonic Order united with the 
Sword Knights of Livonia, and in 1309, the Grand Master 
Siegfried von Feuchtwangen transferred the seat of the order 
from Venice to Marienburgh, on the Nogat. Strong castles 
were built in every subdued district, and the poor vanquished 
barbarians were compelled to furnish the workmen. Churches, 
monasteries, and schools were likewise erected, and the Ger- 
man language was introduced; thousands of heathens were 
converted; while others fled for protection into Lithuania. The 
Prussian chiefs were admitted to the order of nobility, while 
the people exchanged their state of licentious freedom for 
the most rigid serfdom. Numerous German colonies were set- 
tled by the order ; they built flourishing towns, to which al- 
most republican privileges were granted. Thus were gradu- 
ally formed the three orders of the provincial states, of 
which the diets were composed, the sovereignty remaining in 
the hands of the Teutonic Knights. 

380. Division of the Territories, Constitution, and 



Government. — A. Prussia consisted of I. PomereUen, or 
Western Prussia, between the left bank of the Vistula, the 
sea and the frontiers of Pomerania ; II. Culm on the south ; 
III. Pomesania^ on the right bank of the river; IV. Pog^ 
sania; V. Galindia ; VI. Erm^land; VII. Natangen ; VIII. 
Samland ; IX. Nadrauen ; X. Scfuilaucn ; XI. Bartia^ and 
XII. Sudauen — all the latter in Eastern Prussia. B. Sza- 
MAiTiA, on the east, was conquered from the Lithuanians, after a 
bloody war, in 1382. C. Courland, a fertile and beautiful 
country, northeast on the Baltic. D. Livonia, in the interior, 
with I. Semgailia, II. the archiepiscopal see of Riga, ex- 
tending far into the interior with the suffiragan bishoprics of 
Darpaty Oeseiy Revaly and Courland ; III. the territory of 
the Knights Sword Bearers — Schtoertritter — in Central Livo- 
nia. After the union of this order with that of the Teutonic 
Knights, A. D. 1236, the province of Livonia was governed by 
their own general — Heermeister — who ranged under the Grand 
Master of the United Order in Marienburg. 

£. EsTHONiA (Esthland), the old Danish conquest, (376) 
sold by King Waldemar IV. to the order in 1 346. Dagde 
was likewise ceded to the knights, but the larger island of 
Oesel remained with Denmark. 

F. The island of Gothland, on the eastern coast of 
Sweden, with the commercial city of IVisby, which the order 
obtained in 1398 from the light-headed Albrecht of Mecklen- 
burg after his defeat and imprisonment of Queen Margaret. 

G. The Neumark, a part of Brandenburg, east of the 
Oder^ mortgaged to the order by the penniless emperor Si- 
gismond in 1402. 

381. All these territories were divided into thirty Com- 
manderies — Comthure — several of which were so large that 
they again became subdivided into Convents of Knights. 

The permanent settlement of the whole order in Prussia 
by the Grand Master Siegfried von Feuchtwangen — tl312 — 
imparted vigor and consistency to this singular religious and 
military society. The general chapter of the order possessed 
the highest legislative power. The Grand Commanders, — 
Grosscom^hure, — the Priors and other oflScials ranged imme- 
diately under the Grand Master. The commanders held the 
sway in the principal castles of the commanderies. The 
Knights of the Order formed the first state, the native landed 
nobility the second, and the citizens — Burger-^f the towns 
the third. The German colonists, who during the fourteenth 
century flocked to Prussia, Poland and Hungary in the same 
manner as in the present nineteenth to America and Australia, 
introduced their agriculture and industry; the Prussians 
themselves were a cattle-breeding people; peace and pros- 
perity prevailed for long periods throughout the land ; and, 
under the severe and vigorous administration of able grand 
masters, it soon presented the appearance of a beautiful garden 
interspersed with hamlets, castles and the delightful coun- 
try-seats of the knights. Prussia alone numbered, about 
A. D. 1 400 (ten years before the fatal defeat of the order at 
Tannenberg), four bishops, four great commanders, twenty- 
eight commanders, forty-six priors — Hauscomthure — thirty- 
eight convents of knights ; a vast host of subordinate oflScials, 
canons and priests, three thousand one hundred and sixty-two 
knights — Deutschritter — and six thousand two hundred squires, 
sergeants — armigeri — light horsemen and valets. The number 
of fortified cities was fifty-five, of castles forty-eight, of 
boroughs and hamlets eighteen thousand three hundred and 
sixty-eight. The regular and permanent revenues from the 
province were eight hundred thousand Rhenish guilders, with- 
out counting the more irregular receipts from the fisheries, the 
regalia of the amber, the custom- duties and the perquisites and 
fees of the tribunals. The flourishing commercial cities were 
mostly situated on the Baltic and the banks of the Vistula. 
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382. Cities and Castles. — Gdansk — Danzig, an old Dan- 
ish colony at the mouth of the river, surrounded by immense 
fortifications that have supported many a siege, was enlarged 
and strengthened by the knights, who granted its industrious 
inhabitants important privileges and immunities. But be- 
coming wealthy and possessing the exclusive navigation of 
the Vistula and the maritime commerce of Poland, the 
Danzigers would not submit tamely to the exactions of the 
haughty order; they revolted in 1454 and put themselves 
under the protection of the King of Poland. Marienburg, 
on the Nogat, a branch of the Vistula, was the capital and 
seat of the order from 1309 to 1466. The magnificent 
ruins of the Palace — das Deutsche Haus — with its porticoes, 
halls, chapels, armories and refectory, in the noblest style of 
the Grothic architecture of the age, remains in its ruins as 
a monument of the wealth and luxury of the order. Other 
fortified cities were Elbingy Thatn^ Culm, Marienwerder, 
Kdnigsberg, built in 1255, and Memel, which being in pos- 
session of the herring fisheries on the Finnic Gulf, became 
rich and populous, and, like Danzig, important members of the 
Hanseatic League. Cities in Livonia and Esthonia were 
Liebau, Pilten, Reval, Dorpat, Narva, and Riga on the Duna, 
the archiepiscopal see of the Provincia Rigensis. 

383. Such was the organization of the mighty State of 
the Warrior-Monks of Saint Mary at the time ( 1 309) when 
their unhappy brethren, the Knights Templars were groaning 
in the dungeons or expiring on the piles as heretics and 
sons of Belial — and the Hospitallers, still residing in the 
East, fought the battles of Christ against Mamlukes and 
Turks. Yet the quiet prosperity of the Teutonic Order be- 
came soon the chief cause of the pride, depravity and licen- 
tiousness of its members ; indeed, the same vices characterize 
all societies of the same sort, composed only of the nobles 
of every nation, for the most part united by religious fanati- 
cism or love of war and dominion. The order became insolent 
and corrupt — in the beginning the disorders were, of course, 
covered with the broad cloak of hypocrisy. The knights 
revelled and caroused within their castles, and made a show 
of their demure priestly mien and piety without, — and there 
remained of the pilgrim and the monk nothiog but the cross 
and cowl. They forgot their vows — and, retired on their 
beautiful estates, they began to dream of domestic happiness ; 
they contracted secret alliances of the heart, which gave rise 
to scandal against the order and undermined its influence. 
This forgetfulncss of duty created accusations and feuds with- 
in the order itself; then quarrels with the secular prelates 
in the cities, and complaints of the young turbulent republics, 
who chafed and fretted beneath the iron rod of the military 
priesthood. The tyranny of the grand masters became so 
insupportable that both the native Prussians and German 
colonists chose rather to submit to the government of the 
frank and generous Poles. This warlike nation had in 1382 
formed a political union with the Lithuanians by the mar- 
riage of their princess Hedevig with the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke, Jagellou. And when the order, foreseeing the storm, 
broke the peace in 1414, it was totally defeated in the terrible 
battle near Tannenberg (GrOnwald) in southern Prussia, 
whore the Grand Master Ulrich of Jungingen perished with 
the greater part of the knights and thirty thousand of their 
vassals and mercenaries."* From that day began the rapid 
decline of the Deutschritters. Jagellon with his victorious 

"* The luxury, and extravagance of the knights prepaied their 
ruin. The Grand Master Wallenrode had assembled a large array on 
the banks of the Niemen in 1894 for the conquest of Lithuania. There he 
invited the knights to a magnificent entertainment Waiting-brothers 
held canopies of cloth of gold above every knight at the table ; thirty 



Poles advanced toward the sea-shore; one proyinoe after 
the other surrendered ; Marienburg, the impregnable capital, 
fell; Danzig, Elbing, and Thorn, broke their chains in 1440; 
western Prussia revolted in 1454, and placed itself under the 
protection of king Casimir lY., and when peace was concluded 
in 1 466 all western Prussia became incorporated into Poland, 
and the Teutonic Order, deprived of their finest provinces 
and their wealth, became themselves vassals of the Polish 
crown. 

III. The Grand Duchy of Lithuanu. 

384. Origin, Development and Conquests of the Lithu- 
anians. — On the downfall of the Russian power by the inva- 
sion of the Mongols in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
the Lithuanian tribes between the Niemen and the JDUna 
at once entered upon the world's battlefield as a conquering 
nation. Their history is very remarkable, and presents a most 
extraordinary instance of a nation which, after having remained 
for centuries in a state of utter insignificance (226, 305), at- 
tained by its conquests and wise policy, in a comparatively 
short time (1235-1386), a station which rendered it for about 
a century the most formidable power in the north, while Rus- 
sia herself was at the mercy of her Tartar oppressors. The 
home of this Slavic nation was the fiat and marshy territory 
between the Wi/ja and the Staieta, tributaries of the Niemen 
where they had recognized the supremacy of the Russian grand 
dukes, and paid a tribute answering to the rudeness and 
poverty of the people. But their chiefs soon took advantage 
of the internal dissensions among the Russian princes (302) * 
they extended their conquests (1082-1221), to Novogrodek^ 
Polotzk, and Sevtria (305), and assisted their neighbors, the 
Livonians and Prussians, in repelling the Knights Sword 
Bearers, the warrior-monks, who were converting them to 
Christianity with the broadsword. Yet Lithuania was still cut 
up into many small principalities, until the brave Ryngold, 
having united under his dominion all the conquered terri- 
tories, assumed the title of Grand Duke of Lithuania in a. d. 
1235. His son Mindag, under the pretence of becoming a 
Christian, received from Pope Innocent IV. the royal diadem, 
and was crowned at Novogrodek, the capital of Lithuania (now 
a small village south of the Niemen), by the Archbishop of 
Riga.'" A new dynasty of Lithuanian grand dukes ascended the 
throne a. d. 1283, with Witencs, whose descendants, all talented 
princes, ruled with eminent success until the union of Lithuania 
with Poland, under Jagellon, in 1386."* Ghedymin, the sonof 

courses of the choicest dainties were served in dishes of gold and 
silver; all the goblets were likewise of gold, and each guest was jw- 
mitted to cany away his cup and plate after the feast. This glittering 
army was totally routed by the Lithuanians, and forced in a few 
months afterwards to cross the Niemen, like that of Napoleon in 1812, 
in the most deplorable condition ; while an epidemic disease soon cut 
oflf all those who had escaped the lance of the enemy. See, for the 
complete history of the Teutonic Order in Prussia, the excellent works 
of John Voigt. Gcschkhte Premsem, Konigsberg, 1828, Vol. I.-IV. and 
Oeichichte der Stadt Mariaiburf/, Konigsberg, 1824. 

"•The Lithuanians were obstinate Pagans; they abhorred the 
priest-knights and their bloody baptism, and woe to the sword-monlu 
who fell into their hands ! They remained idolaters till the end of the 
fourteenth century. Their chief deity was Perkunas, the god of thun- 
der, besides some other divinities presiding over seasons, elements, and 
particular occupations. They possessed sacred groves and fountains, 
and worshipped the fire and sacred serpents. The Lithuanian language 
was divided into two principal dialects, the Lithuanian Proper and the 
Lettian or Livonian. The former was the old Prussian language, which 
the Knighte of the Teutonic Order tried all means to extirpate, though 
it was still spoken in the time of the Reformation. It is said to bear a 
stronger resemblance to the Sanscrit of India than any other known 
language. 

"• W'f/m^'a. Grand Duke or King of Lithuania, 128»-1816; Ohedgmin. 
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Witenes, was a great prince. He made extensive conquests in 
southwestern Russia, and consolidated his power by insuring 
perfect protection to the religion, language and property of the 
Christia 1 inhabitants of the conquered lands, though himself 
a worshipper of Perkunas, and his sacred snakes ! His mild 
sway was preferred to that of the Mongols, whom he defeated ; 
and the Greek Russians and Latin Russinians alike blessed his 
reign. Ghedymin built Wilna, which then became the capi- 
tal, and fell in battle against the Teutonic knights in 1328. 
His son Olgerd extended his conquests to the Black Sea, sub- 
dued the Tartars of the Crimea, and presented himself thrice 
in triumph before the gates of Moscow in 1368, 1370 and 73. 
With the reign of his son, Jagellon, begins a new period in the 
history of Lithuania. At the time of the union with Poland, 
the grand duchy consisted of the following principalities : L 
WiLNo (Wilna), on the Wilja, with the new capital of that 
name; IL Polotcz, and III. Pskow, formerly independent 
States ; lY- Witepsk ; V. Druecz ; VI. Mscislaw ; VII. 
Severia, with the large city Novogorod- Sever sky ^ on the 
Desma ; VIII. Kiew (Kijof), with the celebrated city of that 
name on the Dnieper, then much sunk from its former splen- 
dor (302) by the devastations in the wars of the Mongols ; 
IX. Braclau, southeast of Kiew ; X. Podolia, or Camje- 
NiEc, on the frontier of the independent duchy of Halitch 
(303) ; XI. Wlodomirez, on the Bug ; XII. Wolhynia, or 
Luck; XIIL Czernigow (303.); XIV. Turow ; XV. 
Pinsk; XVL Sluck; XVIL Minsk; XVIIL Novogro- 
dek ; XIX. Grodno (Troki); XX. Berzesk, and XXI. Sam- 
OGITIA, in the north, the contested territory on the borders of 
Prussia and Livonia, exposed to the continual forays of the 
Teutonic knights and tl^e swarms of crusading adventurers from 
Germany who fought under their banners. These provinces 
appear later under the more familiar names of Blacky White, 
and Red Russia (303), Samogitia, Yolhynia, Podolia^ Pod- 
lesia, and Ukraine. Lithuania is generally a flat and low coun- 
try, the northwestern part (Samogitia) is very fertile, and so are 
the banks of the Niemen, which, moreover, present a beautiful 
scenery. But the greater part of the interior is covered with 
sand, marshes and fens, of terrible memory, from the campaigns 
of Charles XII. in 1709, and of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1812. 
The principal rivers are the Niemen, Dnieper, Berezina, Wilja, 
Bug, and many smaller tributaries. 

IV. Empire of the Mongols. 

3^.'>. Extent of their Conquests. — At Karakorum, 
on the southern slope of Mount Altai, in Mongolistan, arose, 
in A. D. 1216, the wild and gigantic conqueror Dshingis-Chan 
(Ohimkhis-Chan), who, within eleven years, carried the arms 
of the Mongols from the frontiers of China, over the 
ruins of numberless cities and nations, westward through 
Tangut, Tshagatai (Tibet), and Iran (Persia), to the foot of 
Mount Caucasus, and the shores of the Mediterranean. Not 
a spark of noble fire was perceptible in the deeds of the 
savage and brutal Mongols, the descendants of the ancient 
Hims (80) ; desolation, bloodshed, and sensuality were their 
only delight; whole nations they swept from the face of 
the earth by their mere passage ; Samarkand^ Bokhara, 
Otrar, Baikh, Nichapur, the Mohammedan seats of com- 
merce, literature and art, were destroyed. Djelah-ed-Din, the 
brave Khowaresmian Prince attempted resistance, but being 
overwhelmed, was forced to flee westward (276). Thus the 
torrent came on. Batu-Chan, the nephew of Dshingis-Chan, 

1816-1841 ; Olgerd, 1841-1877 ; Jagellon, 1877-1484. He marries He- 
dmng, of Poland, 1886, unites the two crowns, and defeats the Oi-der 
of the Teutonic Knights at Tannenberg, 1410. 
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after the defeat of the Russian princes on the river Kalka in 
1224 (304), overrun that unhappy country as far as the 
sources of the Volga and the Dnieper. Kiew, Resan, Moscou, 
Smoiensk, and many other flourishing cities, were laid in 
ashes, the Russians enslaved, and the Mongol Chanate of the 
Golden Horde, of Kaptchak, founded by Batu-Chan in 1230. 
This empire extended westward to Lublin and Crakau on the 
upper Vistula, in Poland, along the Carpathian range to the 
Black Sea and the Crimea, and eastward across Mount Oural, 
along the Caspian and Aral Seas, toward the Siberian lakes and 
Mount Muztag, on the borders of Tshagatai. The citizens of 
Novogorod beheld, trembling, the approach of the ruthless 
hordes towards the banks of the Twertza ; but on a sudden the 
Tartars wheeled westward, crossed the Vistula and the Oder, 
and vanquished the Poles and the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order, at Liegnitz, in Silesia, in 1241. Batu-Chan, after 
desolating Hungary with fire and sword, and defeating the 
Hungarians on the plain of Mohi, returned victorious, and 
gorged with spoils, to organize his conquests in Russia. 

Novogorod was saved ; she became the asylum of prince 
and serf ; she joined the great Hanseatic Confederacy of the 
Baltic cities, and was soon placed in so excellent a state of de- 
fence that she alone remained flourishing, while the rest of 
Russia smarted under the iron rod of the Tartar for more than 
two centuries — from 1224-1487. While these barbarians occu- 
pied all the forest-lands toward Mount Oural, and fortified them- 
selves permanently in Kasan, the Poles and Lithuanians in- 
vaded and conquered Smolensk and the" southwestern provin- 
ces. Batu-Chan was alike great as a statesman and as an enter- 
prising conqueror. But neither the Mongols nor their faithful 
companions, the steeds of the steppe, could enjoy or live in th \ 
cold and dreary regions of Moscou, on the Upper Volga. The 
Chan therefore retired, with all his army, to the smiling bankn 
of the Caspian Sea and the Yaik ; there he built his immense 
camp-town of Sarai ; and his Golden Tent gave the name t« 
the ruling Horde of the Kaptchak. The trade on the Caspiai 
was restored, and the Mongols even became a conimercia\ 
people. Batu-Chan left the Russian serfs their shadows of 
tributary princes, and the cunning Tartar fomented their pett} 
jealousies and internal feuds : he ordered them down to thi 
golden tent of Sarai, where he sat to decide their suits as i 
sovereign judge, and to punish every attempt at insurrectioi 
with the string or the scimitar. 

V. The Kingdom of France undeil Philip Augus 
AND Philip-le-Bel. 1180-1310. 

386. Its Feudal Relations to England. — The conquefc# 
of England by Duke William of Normandy in 1066 became 
the origin of the protracted struggle between France and 
England, which for nearly three centuries formed the turning 
point of the most important political and geographical changes 
in those states during the middle ages ; yet the rivalry between 
the French liege-lord and the Norman vassal did not reach 
the height of its violence until the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury during the reigns of Louis VII. and Henry II. of Plan- 
tagenet, and of Richard Coeur-de-Lion and Philip August 
when the English heroes in spite of all their valor were 
defeated by the cunning politics of the French statesmen. The 
catastrophe in this earlier part of the contest for supremacy, 
took place in 1200, the epoch of the humiliation of John 
Sansterre (Lackland) and the confiscation of Normandy by 
the King of France. The relations between William the Con. 
queror and King Philip I. were already sufficiently hostile ^ 
Robert Court-hose of Normandy was supported by France in 
his feud against his brother Henry I. of England ; but aftei 
the chivalrous battle of Tinchelrray in 1 106, Normandy wa^ 
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again united to England. Under Louis YII. the danger for 
France became still greater. Immediately after the return 
of the pious king from the disastrous second crusade, his queen 
Eleanor, the heiress of Poitou and Guyenne, escaped from the 
arms of her silly husband, and married the young Count 
Henry Plantagenfet of Anjou and Maine. Called to the throne 
of England in 1 153, Henry II. thus by inheritance and marriage 
obtained the better half of France. The orange-colored line 
in our map, dividing the Kingdom of France from north to 
south, indicates these important feudal relations of the twelfth 
century. 

387. English Possessions in France. — The whole western 
portion of the kingdom from the British Channel to the Pyre- 
nees, including Normandy ^ Brittany , Anjou, Touraine and 
Maine, Poitou, Aquitaine with Auvergne and GascogTie be- 
longed to the English kings of the house of Plantagen^t either as 
immediate tenures or as mesuefeofs—arriirC'Jiefs. Anjou, Tou- 
raine and 3Iaine they held as their paternal inheritance ; Nor- 
mandy and the feudal supremacy over Brittany they obtained 
as heirs of the Norman English kings, and Poitou, Aquitaine 
and Gascogne by the marriage of Henry II. with Eleanor, — 
territories, the most fertile and flourishing in France, which 
in extent, population and wealth, far surpassed their posses- 
sions in the British Island beyond the Channel. 

388. The immediate possessions of the French Crown 
were thus again reduced to the duchy of Isle-de-France, with 
its component counties of Clermont, Dreux, Meulant, Valois, 
Paris, Corbeil, Orleans and Vezin, and the viscounties of 
Gatinois, Sees, Estampes and Melun. The Bishops of Loan, 
Beauvais and Noyon held likewise their districts directly of 
the king, but the cities themselves formed already free com- 
munes (307), supporting, however, the royal cause. To the 
crown lands belonged, besides, Bourges, which King Philip I. 
had bought in 1095, and the districts of Vassy and Attigny 
in Champagne. In the north of France the Counts of Flan- 
ders, as great feudatories of the crown, but almost independent, 
extended their dominion over all the territories between the 
Scheldt and the German Sea ; they possessed likewise tempora- 
rily the counties of Amiens and Vermandois, and held the impor- 
tant commercial republic of Ghent and the cities on the Scheldt 
under the suzerainty of the Romano-German Empire. On 
the east of the French crown lands we find the powerful 
families of the Counts of Vermandois (Champagne) and Troyes 
subdivided among the Seven Peers of Champagne and the 
Archbishop of Rheims. Southwest, on the Loire, lay the 
counties of Chartres, Blois and Sancerre, and the viscounty 
of Chateau- Dun. The duchy of Burgundy belonged to the 
younger branch of the Capetians ; this first dynasty of the 
Burgundian dukes became extinct in 1361, when John the Bold, 
the youngest son of King John the Good of France, after the 
battle at Poitiers, began the second and more celebrated 
line of the Dues de Bourgogne. The frontier lands at the 
northern base of the Pyrenees, Septimania (158), Toulouse, 
CarcasMonne and Rasez had by marriage passed to the 
Counts of Barcelona and the crown of Aragon on the union 
of those states in 1137 ( 318), and we have therefore given 
those districts the crimson color of the kingdom of Aragon. 

389. The kingdom of Arelate, east of the Rhone, be- 
longed during the twelfth century still to Germany (244), 
though French manners, language and interests were already 
predominant. It consisted of the following provinces : I. The 
Palatinate of Burgundy between the S^one and Jura, which 
had passed to the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa by his mar- 
riage with Beatrix of Burgundy (395). II. The duchy of 
Lesser Bhroundy (comprehending Western and Southern 



Switzerland), from Mount Jura on the west to Mount Saint 
Gotthard on the east, stood under the vicariate of the 
Souabian Counts of Zahringen. III. The counties of Albon 
(afterwards the Dauphiny) and of Lyons. IV. The counties 
of Tararantaise and Maurienne in the Pennine Alps, which 
belonged to the powerfal and warlike counts of the house 
of Savoy. Y. Several smaller districts on the Rhone, such as the 
counties of G&ncve, the Seigneuries of Villars, La Tour and 
others. 

390. The Ecclesiastical Division of France aftbr 
THE Crusades against the Reformers in Aquitaine. — Until 
the year 1322 the French Church was divided into the fol- 
lowing ten archbishoprics : I. Provincia Rehensis, with the 
archiepiscopal see at Rheims, and eleven sufiragan bishoprics ; 
\, Laudunum (Lsion); 2, Suessio (SoisBons); 3, Belvacum 
(Beauvais) ; 4, Ambianuvi (Amiens) ; 5, Tornacum (Tour- 
nay ; 6, Cameracum (Cambray) ; 7, Noviomagus (Noyon) : 
8, Arrebate (Arras); 9, Taruenna (Terouanne); 10, Si/va- 
n^/^ (Senlis) ; and 11, Cataiaunum (Ch&lons sur Mame). 
Ancient monasteries, celebrated for the learning and piety of 
the monks, were Corheja (Corvey), between Arras and Pe- 
ronne, from which went forth Ansgarius, the apostle of Den- 
mark, the Abbey of Sancti Richerii, near Abbeville (232), 
VaUis Clara, near L^on, and many others. 

II. Provincia Rotomagensis, embracing all Normandy, 
with the metropolitan see at Rouen, and the six suffragan 
churches: 1, Ebroica (Evreux); 2, Lexovicum (Lisieux) ; 3, 
Bajoca (Bayeux) ; 4, Constantia (Coutances); 5, Abrinca 
(Avranches) ; and 6, Sagium (Seez), on the borders of Maine. 
Among the numerous monasteries were renowned for the 
austerity of their descipline and the beauty of their architec- 
ture : Bellosana and Vallis Beatce Maria, near Rouen ; La 
Trappe, in a wild and secluded valley, among the dreary 
mountains of Evreux, where the austerity of the Trappist 
Monks almost surpassed the bounds of nature, but gathered 
penitents from the remotest regions ; Bella Stella, of a softer 
name and, no doubt, a more reasonable discipline ; Pb?Uanetum 
and Bluncalajida, on the charming hills of the Cotintin, in 
western Normandy. 

III. Provincia Turonensis, embracing Touraine, Maine, 
Anjou, and Brittany, with the ancient and venerable see of 
Tours, on the Loire, already so well known from Old Gregory 
of Tours, the earliest French historian in the sixth century, 
and eleven bishoprics : Cenomannis (Le-Mans) ; 2, Andegavi 
(Angers); 3, Namnetce (Nantes); 4, Venetia (Vannes); 5, 
Coriosopita (Quimper) ; 6, Sancti Pauli Leonensis (Saint 
Paul de Leon), on the northern sea-coast; 7, Trecora (Tre- 
guier) ; 8, Maclovium (Saint-Malo) ; 9, Dolus (Dol) ; 10, 
Redones (Rennes) ; and 1 1 , Sancti Brioci (Saint Brieue). 
Among the large number of pious institutions, we shall only 
record Sanct. Gildasius in nemore, and Saint Jacc|ues de 
Montfort, in the hills near Rennes ; Gaudium Sanct a Maria 
(La Joye), on the- coast of Vannes, and Beata Maria de Mei/- 
lerio, north of Nantes, were celebrated nunneries in Brittany. 

391. IV. Provincia Burdegalensis, embracing Poitou, 
Saintonge, Angoumois, P^rigord, and Bordelais. The archie- 
piscopal see was in Bordeaux, and five suffiragan bishops were 
ranged under it: 1, Pictavium (Poitiers); 2, Sandonum 
(Saintes) ; 3, Incolisma (Angoul^me) ; 4, Petrocorium (P6ri- 
gueux), and 5, Agifinum (Agen) ; Aurea Vallis, Gratia Dei, 
Stella^ and Misericordia Dei, were monasteries near Poitiers. 

V. Provincia Auxitana, in Gascogne with the see of 
AucH, on the Adour, and ten suffragan churches: 1. Vasaiit 
(Bazas) ; % Aturum ( Atre) ; 3, Lactora (Lectoure) ; 4, Tar- 
ba (Tarbes) ; 5, Convena Sancti Bertrandi (Saint Bertrand) ; 
6, Consaranum Sancti Licerii (Saint Lisier), both, in the 
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arj. In the west, we follow again the line of the Scheldt, the 
Mosa, the C6te d'Or, the Sa6ne, and the Rhone, to its dis- 
charge into the Mediterranean. In the south, the imperial 
sceptre of Frederic Barbarossa still extended over northern 
Italy, in spite of all the exertions of the Lombard Republics, 
and the opposition of the Romish Popes ; and by the marriage 
of his son, Henry VI., with the heiress of the Norman king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily, in 1 1 85, the imperial influence reach- 
ed again to the extremities of the Italian peninsula and the 
islands. It was then that the Pope and the Lombard league, 
perceiving themselves outflanked and hemmed in by the arms 
of the Souabian emperors, roused themselves anew to that 
Tiolent struggle, which fifty years later terminated with the 
downfall of the imperial power both in Germany and Italy, 
and the destruction of the unhappy Hohenstaufen house itself. 
On the east, the rivers Leitha and March remained the 
frontier-line against Hungarians and Sclavonians ; the Upper 
Oder and the Lower Vistula still separated Germans from 
Poles, the latter having, during their successful wars with 
the Russians, obtained their entire independence of the Ger- 
man empire. Bohemia, on the contrary, had become more 
closely allied to Germany, having been erected into a king- 
dom by Frederic Barbarossa. It was already considered as 
an integral part of the empire, and the Bohemian King figured 
among the electors at the imperial diets. Entirely nominal 
and imaginary was the supremacy over Denmark which Fre- 
deric Barbarossa arrogated to himself at the diet of Besan- 
gon in 1162. Nay, the scale of fortune turned so rapidly, that 
the great and victorious kings, Knud VI. and Waldemar II., 
for more than thirty years — 1 190-1227 — held possession of 
the lands on the Lower Elbe, Holstein with Hamburg and 
Lobeck, all Vendland and Pomerania, which were ceded to 
Denmark in the remarkable treaty of Treves, by the young 
emperor, Frederic II., in 1215. Lorraine, divided into its 
two provinces of Lower Lorraine or Brabant, and Upper Lor- 
raine or the duchy of Lotheringia (246), belonged still to Ger- 
many, and formed a secure and well-fortified barrier against 
France. The two Frederics maintained with a strong arm the 
German sovereignty over the palatinate and kingdom of Bur- 
gundy (244) ; but during the disorders of the interregnum — 
1252-1273, and by the neglect of the subsequent emperors, these 
important provinces became alienated and lost. It was the pre- 
tensions and jealousies of the two leading families in Germany, 
the Hohenstaufens and the Welfs, which gave rise to the violent 
struggle in that country and in Italy, causing the dissolution of 
the ancient duchies of Saxony, Franconia, and Souabia, the 
independence of the Italian and German cities, and the gra- 
dual downfall of the imperial authority. The great feudato- 
ries became sovereign princes in their own territories; the 
counts and valvasours sought protection as immediate vassals 
of the crown ; and the cities formed armed confederacies against 
the nobility. Italy was lost for ever, and the old constitution 
Of Conrad II. became changed in its principal features. In 
order to explain the great influence which the leading families 
of Germany exerted on account of their vast possessions, we 
shall here give a short description of their territories at the 
beginning of the contest about the succession, 1 137-1170, on 
the death of Lothaire of Supplingenburg. 

395. The family of Hohenstaufen took its name from 
the high conical mountain — der kohe Staufen — in the valley 
of the Rems, four miles northeast of the town of Geppingen 
in Souabia (3 10). There the ancestor of the family, Frederic 
of BQren, had built a strong castle, the cradle of his chivalrous 
race;"' a loyal adherent of Henry IV. in the days of 

'^ The ancient castle of Staufen in its ruins commands one of the 
dioit magnificent riews in Germany. Sixty towns, villages and castles 
ar« seen scattered through the fertile and beautiful valley of the Rtm9 ; 



adversity, he was rewarded by that unhappy monarch with the 
hand of his daughter Agnes and the duchy of Souabia as 
dower. This sudden elevation of an obscure warrior imme- 
diately caused the outbreak of protracted feuds between the 
Hohenstaufens, then so closely allied to the imperial interest, 
and the ambitiouiB| families, the Welfs in Bavaria and the 
Z&hringers on the Rhine, which for many years brought deso- 
lation over Germany, but ultimately carried the Hohenstaufens 
victoriously to the imperial throne.*** 

Their possessions were, I., the duchy of Souabia ; II. the 
duchy of Franconia ; III. the Palatinate of the Rhine with 
the Spiragau and Alsace; IV. the palatinate of Burgundy, 
west of Mount Jura ; V. Provincia Egra, on the frontiers 
of Bohemia ; VI. the Thurgau in Switzerland and the Welfic 
territories in Tyrol ; VII. the numerous imperial fiefs in Lom- 
BARDY ; later, VIII, the kingdom of Naples with Sicily, Sar- 
dinia and Corsica, and IX. the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

With such concentrated power still more strengthened by 
their energy and eminent talents, Frederic I. and Frederic IL 
attempted tore-establish the sovereign dominion of Charlemagne, 
but failed. The times had changed ; Italy full of youthful en- 
thusiasm for freedom, commerce and reform withstood the 
shock; the German feudatories long tired of the whip of 
a mastep, took advantage of the Italian campaigns and the 
defeats of the German emperor to throw off the yoke ; they 
became independent princes, and the cities confederate repub- 
lics; and the impartial historian, who philosophically looks 
back upon the development of the nations during the middle 

farther off, in the south, appears the towering ridge of the Rauke Alp; 
and the blue lines of the Schwarz-Wald — the Black Forest — form the 
distant frame to the lovely picture. This paternal castle was the 
usual residence of Frederic Barbarossa. and saw in its good old times 
all the pomp and splendor of the last great and mighty emperor. It 
sank with the family that reared it; its noble ruins were in 1785 
bought by the burgh ere of Geppingen, who demolished the castlf. in 
order to rebuild their town that had suffered from a fire. When we 
visited that interesting spot, during our rambles through Souabia in 
18S4, only the outer walls and a solitary tower remained of the im- 
perial residence of the proudest dynasty of medisBval Germany. Sie 
transit gloria mundi ! 

IM HOUSE OF HOHENSTAUFEN OR SOUABIA. 
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ages, must confess that all the anarchy which followed Has a 
smaller evil to humanity than the state of rigid vassalage which 
the Souabians attempted to enforce upon them. The two 
Frederics were the last emperors who wielded a real power 
during the middle ages ; their successors became only shadow- 
kings, and were often the tools and toys of the hun- 
dreds of princes and free-towns who were fighting about the 
supremacy. With regard to his own personal merit, Frederic 
II., the last great Hohenstaufen, was the most distinguished 
man of his age. He stood high above the superstitions and 
prejudices of the time ; but the lance of the knight was 
blunted by the cross of the priest. Frederic, the Arab, as he 
was called, was the noblest protector of science and art. He 
founded the University of Naples in 1224, and considerably 
enlarged the medical school of Salerno. At both places also, 
through his zeal, were formed the first collections of art, 
which, unfortunately, in the tumults of the following ages, 
were eventually destroyed. A splendid monument of his 
genius is preserved in the code of laws for his hereditary 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and which he caused to be com- 
posed by his minister Peter de Vincis. According to the 
plan of a truly great legislator, he was not influenced by the 
idea of erecting something entirely new, but he built upon the 
basis of the Norman institutions, adopting, however, whatever 
to him appeared good and necessary for his main object, the 
security and welfare of his Neapolitan people. Never has 
the contest between the ecclesiastic and secular power let loose 
80 fierce passions as those of the Popes and the Hohenstaufen s 
in the thirteenth century, nor has a generous family ever had 
so terrible a downfall as that of the innocent Conradino, the last 
of his race, who perished on the scaffold of Naples in 1268. 

396. II. The Welfs (Guelfi) counted their ancestors 
back to the era of Charlemagne. Their paternal estates lay 
on the lake of Bregentz or Constance^ Bodensee, eastward to 
the Lech, and were bounded on the south by the highest 
chains of the Rhsetian Alps. The ancient line of this cele- 
brated family became extinct with Welf III. in 1 055 ; but 
Welf IV., the son of the Princess Kunitza, sister of 
Welf III., and the Italian Margrave Azzo of Este, be- 
came the founder of the younger line. This Welf IV. 
obtained from Henry IV. the investiture with the duchy of 
Bavaria.'" The Welfic possessions were, I. the duchy of Ba- 
varia; II. the duchy of Saxony with Nordalbingia or 
Holstein, Slaviay Pomerania, and other conquests from the 
Vends ; III. the margravate of Este, in Italy. Such im- 
mense territories rendered Henry the Lion the most danger- 
ous enemy of the Hohenstaufens. But when placed under the 
ban of the empire, in 1180, all the princes, great and small, 
bishops, and barons, fell upon the hunted lion, greedy after 
the spoils, which were distributed among them. 

III. The AscANiANS. Albert the Bear of Ascania, re- 
ceived at the dismemberment of Saxony, in 1 180, the margra- 
vate of Brandenburg, with the prerogative of the ducal dignity 
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181 YOUNGER LINE OF THE WELFS. 
Wklt, or Qaelfo FV., created Doke of B*T>rla, 
lOTl, by Henry IV., t in Cypnw, 1101. 



He5kt m Black, Duke of B«vuia, t 1124, 

marries W iLnu>c, daughter of BlUaog, 

Doke of Saxony and Liinebarg. 



WelfofEete 

married the Gounteas Matuilois, 

ofToacany, tll29. 



in war, and the rights of an elector of the empire in his quality 
as arch-chamberlain. 

IV. The Saltans in Hesse and Thuringia. 

V. The Etichones, in the duchy of Lotheringia. 

VI. The Dukes of Brabant. 

VII. The Counts of Luxembukg ; and, 

VIII. The Zaehringers, one of the most celebrated fami- 
lies on the Rhine, who possessed I. the Lesser Burgundy or 
Switzerland, and II. Baden and Breisgau, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, as fiefs of the empire ; their hostility against the 
Hohenstaufens changed later to the most sincere friendship 
and intermarriage. 

IX. The warlike Babenbergees defended the eastern fron- 
tiers towards Hungary, as Archdukes of Austria. 

X. The Ortenburgers in the duchy of Carinthia, and, 

XI. The Counts of Andechs, in Tyrol, were more distin- 
guished than the small Counts of Lenzburg, Kyburgy and 
Habsburgy in Switzerland^ the latter of whom, however, by 
inheritance of estates from the Zahringers, by bravery and 
talent, afterwards obtained the imperial dignity in the person 
of the noble-minded Count Rudolph of Habsburg, in 1273. 

397. Such were the smaller satellites who moved around 
the brighter planets, the Hohenstaufens and the Welfs. On 
the death of the Emperor Lothaire II. in 1 1 37, the Welf, 
Henry the Proud of Bavaria and Saxony, heir of the patri- 
mony of his father-in-law, the Emperor Lothaire, and pos- 
sessor of the crown jewels, stood boldly forward as a candi- 
date for the imperial dignity. But the German princes, 
dreading so haughty and powerful a master, elected the Ho- 
henstaufen Conrad, Duke of Franconia, in Frankfort, on Feb- 
ruary 22d, 1 1 38. Henry of Bavaria dying, and his son Henry 
(the Lion) being still a child, the contest seemed at an end. 
But when ConrtKl III. declared the Welfic fiefs escheated to 
the crown, and gave the duchy of Bavaria to his half-brother, 
Leopold of Austria, and the duchy of Saxony to Count Albert 
the Bear, of Ascania, the whole Saxon people rose in defence 
of their young prince, and Count Welf of Altorf, the brother 
of Henry the Proud, throwing down the gauntlet in defence 
of his injured nephew, began the desolating war. The deci- 
sive battle between the hostile races was fought near Weins- 
berg, in Souabia, in 1 1 40. It was here that the names of 
Welfs (Guelfs), and Walblingers (Ghibelines), were heard 
for the first time. The battle-cry of the knights spur- 
ring on to the attack—" Strike for the Welfs .'" " Strike far 
the Waidlingers ! " *^* became afterwards for centuries the 
rallying words which cost so much blood beyond the Alps, 
though the early signification of them had been entirely 
changed. Count Welf was defeated and forced to surrender 
after an obstinate resistance in the city of Weinsberg. Yet 
he was generously treated by the chivalric Conrad.'* The 



Hemst tbb Pboud, Doke of Bavaria, 1 1189, 
maiTitM QuTBiTDX daughter of Emperor Lothaire IL 



Hs^fiiY THB Liox, Doke of Bararia and Saxony, 
deposed in 1180, 1 1196. 



Welf 
Dake of Tuscany. 



Otho IV., Emperor, 1908, 
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William of L&nebarg, 
first I>ake of Bmnswlck, 1218i 
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>M The Hohenstaufens obtained this by-name from a strong fortress, 
Waiblififfen (Viblinga), now the small town of that name, on the Lower 
Rems, a few miles west of their castle of Staufen. 

* Conrad, exasperated at the heroic defence of Ck>unt Wel^ his 
knights, and citizens, had resolved to destroy Weinsberg with fire and 
sword. He suspended, however, the last assault, and permitted the 
Weinsberg women previously to retire, and carry with them their 
deareat jewel*. But how great was the astonishment of the emperor and 
liis army when, at dawn of day, they beheld in long rows the countess 
and her flEiir companions, instead of carrying off their jewels and trin- 
kets, staggering along beneath the weight of their husbands or dearest 
relatives. This affecting scene moved Conrad to tears, and when Fre- 
deric of Souabia, galloping up, upbraided him for his weaknes^ and 
denounced the treachery, Conrad spoke those noble words, which have 
been preserved for ages, A royal word must not be twisted, nor ungener- 
ously interpreted. He dismounted, and, embi*acing the count and 
countess, the tragical scene terminated in the romantic spirit of tlAs 
age, and the loyal old city of Weinsberg is still proud of the name of 
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secoDcl crusade to the east, in 1147-48, put a stop to the in- 
testine dissensions, and his successor, Frederic Barbarossa, 
attempted to conciliate the Welfic house, by giving back the 
duchy of Bavaria to Henry the Lion, • who, enthusiastically 
supported by the Saxons, had withstood victoriously the at- 
tacks of the Bear and the Bishops. By thus re-uniting the 
two most powerful duchies of Germany, and by extending his 
dominion over the Sclavonians, far away beyond the Elbe, this 
unruly and ambitious prince was enabled, in 1180, to renew 
the war with the rival house of Hohenstaufen, in which he 
was destroyed, and the German Welfs, in spite of the election 
of his son, Otho IV., in 1208, lost for ever all prospect of 
obtaining the imperial throne in Germany. 

398. A. The Secular States, a. d. 1268.— I. The duchy 
of Lueneburg and Brunswick (the ancient Ostphalia). This 
small province on the Elbe was the only part of the large 
duchy of Saxony which remained in the possession of the 
Welfish family after the disgrace of Henry the Lion, and 
the dismemberment of SaxoDy, in 1180. The Archbishop 
of Cologne, the Bishops of Halberstadt and Miinster, aod 
many secular barons, divided Westphalia among themselves. 
The Archbishop of Bremen took possession of the mouth of 
the Elbe, Stade and Ditmarsk^ whose inhabitants, the Ditmars- 
kers (375), however, remained independent. The Counts of 
Oldenburg and Holstein ranged themselves directly under 
the empire. Luebeck, now an important city, after throwing 
off allegiance to Denmark (375), was raised to the dignity 
of an imperial free city by Frederic II. Glorious old Saxony 
was no more ! 

II. The margravate of Brandenburg. — All the Sclavonic 
conquests of Henry the Lion east of the Elbe were, in 1 180, 
transferred to Albert the Bear. They were colonized by Ger- 
man settlers, and divided into the Aitmarky Mittelmark, Uker- 
mark, and Neumarky forming later, in union with Prussia, 
one of the most important states of Germany. Berlin, on 
the Spree, was then built, and became the capital. 

III. The electorate of Saxony — Kur-Sachsen — on the 
Elbe, received the name of the old duchy, and was formed of 
parts of Thuringia. 

IV. The landgravate of Thuringia was, 1247, conferred 
upon Otho, the Illustrious, of Meissen, who became the founder 
of the present Saxon houses. 

V. The landgravate of Hassia (Hessen) on the west of 
the Thuringian Mountains. 

VI. The duchy of Bavaria was in 1 1 80 given to the 
brave warrior Otho of Wittelsbach, who in 1154 had saved 
the imperial army of Frederic Barbarossa in the celebrated 
defile of Verona, le Chiuse di Verona. The old duchy em- 
braced Carinthia, Austria, and Styria. These important 
provinces had, however, already, in 1156, been separated from 
Bavaria. The latter was divided into Upper and Lower Ba- 
varia. Munich was still a small borough. Landshut was 
the capital. 

399. VII. The kingdom of Bohemia, with Moravia, recog- 
nized the sovereignty of the German emperor, and the Bohe- 
mian king still followed the banner of Frederic Barbarossa ; 
but after the death of Frederic II. King Ottocar II. became 
almost entirely independent. Prague, on the Moldau, was the 
capital. 

VIII. The archduchy of Austria (Eastern Mark) had 
been separated from Bavaria by Barbarossa in 1 154. It was 
strengthened and endowed with privileges in order to enable 

Weibertreu — woman's &ith — which honors its towering fortress. This 
interesting event is recorded in the Chronicle of StPantaleon, contem- 
porary with the period. 



the dukes to make efficient defence against the Hungarians on 
the frontier. ^"^ Somewhat later it embraced the duchies of 
Styria, Carniola, and Carinthia, with the county of Tyrol. 
All these fertile provinces remained for ever hereditary do- 
mains of the Habsburg family after the battle on the March- 
field, near Vienna, in 1278, in which Rudolph of Habs- 
burg defeated King Ottocar of Bohemia, who perished in the 
struggle. 

IX. The duchies of Souabia and Franconia existed no 
more The first was dismembered on the fall of the Hohen- 
staufens, and divided between the nobility and the church. 
Their rich possessions were wasted during the absence of the 
owners in Italy ; and the unhappy Conradin gave all away to 
muster the 1 0,000 knights and men-at-arms for his fatal cam- 
paign to Italy in 1267. Bavaria obtained the Palatinate of 
the Rhine. Only the Counts of Wuertemburg succeeded in 
placing themselves at the head of the Souabian nobility. 
They had already chosen Stuttgard as their place of resi 
dence. After them, the Counts of Baden, scions of the Ho- 
henstaufen race, acquired from the house of Z&hringen the 
territory of the Breisgau, on the Upper Rhine — the begin- 
ning of the house of Baden. In Franconia the duchy had 
already become extinct, when the succession of the Salic 
house terminated in 1 1 38. It had been divided between the 
ecclesiastical and temporal nobles ; the Hohenstaufens, how- 
ever, took the better part, and were called Dukes of Franco- 
nia, enjoying the palatinate (Ober-Pfalz) and the military ser- 
vice of the feudatories. Large portions were awarded to the 
Bishops of WuERTZBURG, Bamberg, and the Abbot of Fulda 
(249). The families of Hohenlohe and Hohenzollern (the 
latter as Burgraves of Nuremburg) became celebrated in the 
succeeding period. 

400. X. The duchy of Lesser Burgundy — Burgundta 
Minor — embraced at that time Central Switzerland. Schwitz, 
Uri, and Unterwalden, together with the Thurgau, still belong- 
ed to Souabia. After the extinction of the Z^ringen family, 
the imperial vicariate, or guardianship of the valleys of the 
Alps, was intrusted to the Counts of Habsburg, Kyburg or 
Savoy ; the latter house, in the high Alps, having risen to 
great reputation and power. The Swiss were still a quiet and 
frugal race of herdsmen and hunters, enjoying their indepeu- 
dence unmolested under their landamans or presidents, and 
settling all their disputes in their popular assemblies. Several 
cities in Burgundy, such as Zurich, Bern, Sdeure, Lausanne, 
Gen&ve, had become already important by the numbers, wealth, 
and industry of their citizens. 

XI. The kingdom of Burgundy or Arelate (385). 

XII. The duchy of Lorraine already, since the times of 
Otho of Saxony (246), divided into Upper and Lower Lor- 
raine. The former was mostly in the hands of the Bishops of 
Metz, Tr&ves, Spire, and Worms ; the rest belonged to the 
Counts of Alsace. The Lower Lorraine had become divided 
among the Dukes of Brabant, the Counts of Holland., Lim- 
burg, and LxUzeUmrg (Luxemburg), in the forest of Arden- 
nes. The latter family mounted the throne of Germany in 
the fourteenth century. Large possessions belonged to the 
Bishops of Luttich and Utrecht. On the seacoast lived the 
free-bom Frisians, who still with the sword and mace defended 
the independence which they had inherited from their fore- 
fathers. When the German king, William of Holland, in the 
winter of the year 1256, marched against them with his army 
of chevaliers, and crossed the frozen lake near MedenUic^ the 

*" Frederic L, in the act of donation, wrote in the original statute, 
that the new Duke of Austria should rank equal with the ancient A rchi- 
diteibuB — and, from this expression originated the subsequent title of 
Archduke of Austria. 
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ice broke under him, and remaining in his mail armor, and 
with his heavy war-horse sticking in the morass, the light- 
footed Frisians rushed upon him, and refusing money and 
promises, killed him with all his helpless men-at-arms. 

401. B. The Ecclesiastical States. — Germany, with 
Burgundy and Savoy, included at this period eight archi- 
cpiscopal provinces : I. Mentz (Mainz), having under its 
jurisdiction fourteen bishoprics, viz. : — Worms, Spires, Sir as- 
burg, Constance, Coire, Augsburg, Eichstadt, Wurtzburg, 
OlmiiUz, Prague, Halberstadt, Hildesheim, Paderborn, and 
Verden ; II. Cologne, with five bishoprics : Liege (Lot- 
tich), Utrecht, Munster, Osnabruck, and Minden ; III. 
Treves (Trier), with three bishoprics : Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun ; IV. Magdeburg, with five bishoprics : Branden- 
burg, Havelberg, Naumhurg, Merseburg, and Meissen ; V. 
Bremen, with three bishoprics : Oldenburg (afterwards Lo- 
beck), Mecklenburg (afterwards Schwerin), and Ratzeburg ; 
VI. Salzburg, with five bishoprics : Ratishon, Passau, 
Freisingen, Brixen, and Gorz (Gurca), and finally the two 
provinces; VII. Bisuntina, with the archiepiscopal see in 
Besangon, embracing the whole of Burgundy, both the pala- 
tinate and the county of Lesser Burgundy (Switzerland) on 
both sides of Mount Jura and as far east as the Bernese Alps, 
with the two bishoprics of Bale (Basle), and Lausanne, on the 
Lake of Geneva ; and VIII. Tarantasia, in Savoy, with the 
metropolitan church of Moutier en Tarantaise, on the Upper 
Isere, in the valley of the Little Saint Bernard, and the 
two suffragans of Sedunum (Sion), in Wallis, and Augusta 
(Aosta), in the splendid valley of Dora Baltea, south of the 
pass of Great Saint Bernard. 

Besides these are to be added, Bamberg, which was 
under the immediate control of the Pope, and Cambray, 
under that of the see of Rheims. Altogether they amounted 
to ten archbishoprics, and forty-one bishoprics. There existed, 
moreover, seventy sovereign prelates, abbots, abbesses, and three 
military orders ; thus forming, in the whole, more than one 
hundred ecclesiastical States. 

402. C. The Free Imperial Cities. — The German cities 
had had a rapid development since the tenth century (235). The 
Italian Republics, and the Free Communes in France (307), 
extended their influence to Germany. The emancipation be- 
gan naturally enough with the cities in Burgundy, where the 
internal organization could more easily be formed on account 
of the many relics of ancient Roman municipal institutions 
still existing ; on the foundation of these the independence of 
the cities arose, protected by the kings and clergy, in opposi- 
• c n to the nobility. 

Though the political system of the Hohenstaufen emperors 
was adverse to the emancipation of the cities, yet they were 
often obliged, in their contests with the princes and prelates, 
to demand the aid of the faithful and wealthy burgesses, and 
to grant them privileges and immunities. The German cities, 
therefore, during that bustling period, daily increased in po- 
pulation and riches ; and the crusades to the East and on the 
Baltic opened new resources for a more extensive commerce.'^ 

"• By command of the Pope, every serf who took the cross to proceed 
to the Holy Land would obtain his liberty from his lord ; and thou- 
sands of poor tenants, therefore, swelled the ranks of the crusading 
armies. Others took refuge within the suburbs of the rising cities, 
where they found protection, and were called P/ahlburgeTf or citizens of 
the stoccade, because they dwelt between the walls and the outworks. 
In case their lords sought to force them to return to their service, the 
powerful cities themselves would take up the qaarrel ; and being backed 
by the league, they were able to frustrate all the attempts of the nobles 
to maintain the rigid system of serfdom and vassalage of the earlier cen- 
turiea. 



The spirit for great undertakings and speculations was aroused ; 
the costly wares of the southern countries were then brought 
more frequently, and in greater abundance, across the Alps. 
The Italian maritime towns — ^particularly Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa — brought the merchandise of the Levant to their 
ports, from which it was conveyed along the commercial roads 
and rivers through the passes of the Alps, to Germany, and 
thence carried further on towards the territories bordering 
upon the North Sea and the Baltic. Thus the German cities 
formed the great emporium of commerce before the extension 
given to the navigation of the Atlantic in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Augsburg, Strasburg, Ratisbon, Nuremberg, Bam- 
berg, Worms, Spires, and Mainz, in the south and centre of 
Germany ; in the north, Cologne, Erfurt, Brunsurick, Liine- 
burg, Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, and many others, built 
and extended their walls and towers, and a continually in* 
creasing, active, and industrious population animated their 
streets. Their riches soon gave them the means to purchase 
their freedom from the princes, secular or ecclesiastic, who 
held them in dominion, and who, by their continual feuds, had 
become impoverished, and sought every means to restore their 
exhausted resources. The great point with the citizens was 
to get rid of the imperial or seigneurial bailiff, and to form 
their own municipal government, with civic magistrates or 
consul — Bur germeister — and * councillors — Rathsherren — at 
the head of the executive power ; then to establish their city 
law, — Stadtrecht, — their courts of justice, and arm the citizens 
under the banner of the town. Yet the nobility, when too 
late, began to perceive the danger arising from such numerous 
corporations of organized and armed citizens ; while the towns, 
on the other hand, foreseeing the opposition of the nobles, 
began to strengthen their cause by confederacies for the pro- 
tection of their freedom, their independence, and their com- 
merce generally. 

403. Confederacies of the Cities. — I. The Hansa — 
die Stddte an der See. — Already, early in the middle ages, the 
trading cities of Germany had formed alliances in other coun- 
tries, and there established warehouses and factories. These 
unions were called Hanse. In the eleventh century there 
were German Hanses from Hamburg, Lobeck, Bremen, Co- 
logne, established in London (289). The two former con- 
cluded a treaty together in 1241, against Denmark, from 
whose dominion they had been liberated in 1227 (375). The 
Burgomaster in Likbeck, Alexander von Soltwedel, attacked 
and burnt Copenhagen in 1247. Seven maritime cities, 
Ltibeck, Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, Greifswalde, and Riga, 
together with the Germans at Wisbye, in Gothland, united 
their naval power to force King Eric, Priest-Hater, of Norway, 
to open his ports to these grasping Republicans. Bergen be- 
came afterwards the great emporium for their Norwegian com- 
merce. This confederacy was so wisely organized, that it had 
a rapid development. About the year 1 300, it numbered al- 
ready sixty cities from the Lower Rhine, as far as Prussia and 
Livonia ; later it included more than one hundred, and in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the name of the Hanse be- 
came the dread and dismay of the proud kings of Scandinavia. 
In Germany there belonged to the Union, besides Lxjebeck and 
Hamburg, Bremen, Stade, Kid, Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, 
Greifswalde, Stettin, Colberg, Stargard, Salzwedel, Mag- 
deburg, Brunsunck, Hildesheim, Haruwer, Luneburg, Osna- 
bruck, Munster, Coesfeld, Dortmund, Soest, Wesel, Duisburg, 
Cologne, and others of less note : and confederates out of Ger- 
many — Thorn, Danzig, Kfmigsberg, Riga, Reval, Narva, 
Wisbye, Stockholm, Novgorod, and others. Afterwards those 
enterprising merchants extended their alliance to the cities on 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. France furnished to the 
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confederacy, Calais^ Rouen^ St. Maio, Bordeaux^ Bayonne, 
and Marseilles ; Spain, Barcelona^ Seville^ and Cadiz ; Eng- 
land, London; Portugal, Lisbon; the Low Comiiue&y Antwerp^ 
Bruges, Rotterdam^ Ostend^ and Dunkirk ; Italy, Messina, 
Leghorn and Naples. Lubeck remained at the head of the 
whole confederacy. The deputies from the cities met on their 
regular Hanse days, when assemblies were held. Large bo- 
dies of mercenary troops were taken into pay, and the whole 
military and naval departments were admirably organized un- 
der the supervision of the active and warlike Burgomasters 
of Lobeck. The Hanseatic Union was divided into four sec- 
tions or quarters. I. The Wendish quarter, comprising 
Lobeck, Hamburg, and maritime cities of Pomerania and 
Mecklenburg ; II. The Colognian quarter, with the cities in 
Friesland, Westphalia, and the Low Countries ; III. The 
Brunswick quarter, comprising all the cities between the 
Weser and the Elbe ; IV. The Prussian quarter, with Danzig 
for its capital, and comprehending all the commercial cities 
east of the Vistula. They wholly monopolized the trade in 
the Baltic, and chiefly that in the North Sea, and had four 
grand fortified d^pdts at Novgorod in Russia, Bergen in 
Norway, Bruges in Flanders, and the Steel-yard in London. 
But the greatest extent of the League, its subsequent arrogant 
and grasping conduct, and its decline, belong to the next and 
last period of the middle ages. 

404. II. The Confederacy of. the Rhenish Cities — 
der Rheinische Stddtebund — for offence and defence, formed 
itself in 1247-55, in imitation of the Hans6, and defended it- 
self successfully against the petty princes on the Rhine, who 
from their castles attempted to stop the navigation of that 
superb river. All the cities from Basle, in Switzerland, down 
to Wesel, joined the confederacy, an^ even the haughty eccle- 
astic sovereigns, Gerhard of Maintz, Conrad of Cologne, Ar- 
nold of Treves, Jacob of Metz, the Abbot of Fulda — the 
counts, and barons, were forced by the arms of the merchants 
to enter the association. Yet, in spite of the wealth and power 
of its members, the Rhenish Union never acquired the impor- 
tance and renown of the Hans6. The cities lay too much dis- 
persed along the river, separated by the domains of warlike 
nobles ; their interests were too much divided, nor had they 
the means of raising armies under skilful native leaders: 
foreign troops fought their battles, and though the confed- 
eracy succeeded at the time, it did not obtain any permanent 
influence, and was dissolved before the close of the fourteenth 
century. The Souabian Union arose at the time of the dis- 
solution of the Rhenish League, and was better organized. 

B. ITALY, A. D. 1100-1300. 

405. I. The Italian Cities in the beginning of the 
Twelfth Century. — Two great and populous cities in the 
plain of Lombardy surpassed every other in power and 
wealth : Milan (Milano), which habitually directed the party 
of the church ; and Papia (Pavia), which, in opposition to her 
rival, sided with the great feudatories and the empire. Both 
towns, however, had, during the reigns of Lothaire of Sup- 
plingenburg, and Conrad III. of Hohenstaufen, changed par- 
ties. The rivalry of those two families, the Welfs (Guelfs) 
and the Hohenstaufens (Ghibelines), from 1125 to 1152, ex- 
tended its influence across the Alps to Italy, where the discord 
fonnd a luxurious soil. Mikin, victorious over her neighbors, 
had prostrated th*e towns of Lodi and Como (312) ; the for- 
mer she razed, dispersing the inhabitants in open villages, and 
obliged the latter to pull down its fortifications. Cremona 
and Novara, fearing the same fate, united with Pavia, while 
Tortona, Crema, Bergamo, Brescia, Placentia, and Parma, 



anxious to preserve their republican governments, allied them- 
selves closely with Milan. Among the cities of Piedmont, 
Turin took the lead, and disputed the authority of the pow- 
erful counts of Savoy, who styled themselves imperial vicars 
beyond the Alps. And there the towns were less successful, 
because they were surrounded by the great feudatories, the 
Marquises of Montferrat, and the Counts of Saluzzo and of 
Lomellino, who, in those more remote and mountainous re- 
gions, had survived the civil wars. Yet the want of union 
among the nobles rendered them less dangerous to the cities, 
and the strongly situated Asti was more powerful than they. 
The family of the Veronese marquises, who, from the times 
of the Lombard kings, had to defend the defiles of the Alps 
against the Germans, was extinct, and the great cities of 
Verona, Padua, Vicenza, Treviso, and Mantua, nearly equal 
in power, maintained their independence. Bologna held the 
first rank among the towns south of the Po, and had become 
equally formidable on the side towards Modena and Reggio, 
and, on the other, towards Fsrrara, Ravenna, Imola, Faenza, 
Fbrli, and Rimini. 

Tuscany had likewise seen her powerful marquises become 
extinct with Countess Mathildis, in 1115; and whilst the em- 
perors and popes were quarrelling about the possession of her 
rich inheritance, the small and hitherto insignificant Florence 
began rapidly to rise into power by the destruction of her ancient 
rival, Fiesole, on Mount Apennine, and the command of the 
fertile valley of the Arno. Young and buoyant Florence did 
not yet exercise any dominion over the neighboring towns of 
Pistoja, San Miniato, and Volterra, or over the more remote 
towns of Lucca, Arezzo, Cortona, Perugia and Siena ; but 
she was already considered as the head of the Tuscan League, 
and the more so because rich and enterprising Pisa at 
that period turned all her energies to. her commerce and mari- 
time expeditions. The ancient family of the Dukes of Spoleto 
had also become extinct, and the towns of Umbfia, without 
yielding to the feeble remonstrances of the Pope, had re- 
gained their freedom ; but their secluded positions in the val- 
leys of Mount Apennine prevented them from rising into im- 
portance. 

Rome herself, the old grandmother, indulged in the same 
spirit of independence which animated her young and nume- 
rous progeny arouud her. The first great and venerable re- 
former of the middle ages, Arnold of Brescia, the disciple 
of the celebrated and unhappy Abailard, in France, preached 
already, with the Bible in his hand, the reform of Church and 
State. He was called to Rome in 1144, where he, with a 
noble enthusiasm, fbunded a new Constitution, at the head of 
which he placed a Roman Senate, supported by republican 
assemblies of the people. Pope Eugene III. in vain sent forth 
his thunders, and was obliged to seek a refuge behind the 
walls of Saint Angelo. 

406. The civil feuds between the ruling houses of Germany, 
and the disastrous events of the second crusade of Conrad 
III., had drawn the attention of the emperors away from 
Italy (1137-1154); and during the long struggle of the 
German Guelfs and Ghibelines, the Italian cities had already 
established their independence. The citizens no longer ac- 
knowledged the bishops, counts, or marquises as imperial 
vicars ; nor were the latter able, without support from Ger- 
many, to sustain their authority. The cities had long ago 
elected their magistrates, whom they called Consuls. The 
number of these officers differed, in the different cities, from 
five to twenty. They administered justice, and commanded 
the militia of the towns. They were chosen from the three 
orders, namely : the Capitani, or high feudatories, who 
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sided with the citizens ; the Valvasours or knights, and the 
burghers. The rural nobility, inspired with the enthusiasm of 
the age, enrolled themselves among the citizens, built towers 
and palaces in the towns, and formed the cavalry of the civic 
armies. A Council of Trust — consilio di oec/ewjjo— consisting 
of a certain number of citizens of each class, formed the town 
council, which deliberated in secret. On important occasions 
the parliament — condones^ or genera] comitia of the people — 
were convoked, by the sound of the great bell, to give their 
opinion by acclamation on the propositions which already by 
the consuls had been carried through the Council of Trust. The 
decisions were then promulgated in the name of the popolo or 
commune. There was at that early period no distinction be- 
tween the judicial and executive powers, nor any real legisla- 
tion ; and the right of making laws was still considered as a 
prerogative of the emperor as King of Lombardy, assisted by 
the great feudatories, the bishops and the counts, and by the 
imperial judges, at the general diets coDvoked for the purpose 
in the plain of Roncaglia, on the banks of the Po. Thus the 
cities still continued to acknowledge, at least nominally, the 
emperor's sovereignty over Italy, his right of exacting mili- 
tary service, of giving investitures of feudal tenures, of appoint- 
ing imperial judges, distinct from the magistrates of the people, 
of demanding iYiefoderum or provisions for his suite or army, 
whenever he crossed the Alps ; and lastly, of sending from 
time to time his missi or vicars, who represented the person 
of the sovereign. Yet the continual dissensions both between 
the feudatories, their vassals and the cities, and between the 
cities against one another, had early called forth a warlike 
spirit, and highly developed military organization. The 
noble citizens made their appearance on horseback in com- 
plete armor; Milan alone mustered eight thousand men-at- 
arms. The rest of the citizens, according to their rank and 
wealth, formed the infantry, commanded by the consuls. The 
large banner of the city floated from a high pole fixed on a 
huge chariot — carroccio — drawn by teams of oxen. On a plat- 
form in front of the flagstaff stood the leaders of the army, and 
ix^m thence they gave their directions during the combat. The 
carroccio formed the centre of the battle array, and its safety 
was intrusted to S(|uadrons of the most gallant youths.**^ 

Yet, most unhappily, every one of the rising republics im- 
mediately turned its activity against its neighbor; all was 
jealousy and hatred, and the exuberance of animal courage 
among the citizens spurred them to chivalrous battles, or to 
fight without benefit or purpose. This restless spirit and 
political blindness alloyed their real love of freedom^ and made 
them more cruel tyrants to their weaker neighbors than the 
German emperors hitherto ever had been. They played over 
again the tragedy of ancient Hellas, with all the circumstances 
of inveterate hatred, unjust ambition, and atrocious retaliation, 
and thus called down upon themselves the terrible sword of 
Frederic Barbarossa, in 1154. The emperor was victorious ; 
Milan was humiliated and destroyed ; yet the heartless cruelty 
of the conqueror deprived him of the fruits of his triumph. 
The former oppressors became now the oppressed, and the 
iron rod of Grerman despotism weighed heavily on Italy. 
Frederic was entirely ignorant of the great political develop- 
ment which had taken place beyond the Alps. The proud 
German prince was insensible to the beauty of Italian life 
and progress in civilization. In those lively, wealthy, and 

"* Hub singular custom of the carroeeiOy which plays so prominent a 
part in the wars of the Italian Republics, was first introduced into 
Milan in 1039 by the unruly Bishop Heribert, during his contest with 
the nobles. By degrees every city adopted the carroccio, in imitation 
of the ark of the Israelites; it became a kind of palladium, the emblem 
of popular independence ; and its loss in battle was considered as the 
^eatest dishonor and national calamity. 



intelligent republicans, Barbarossa, cold, like the cuirass that 
covered his breast, saw nothing but insolent rebels, pilfering 
usurpers, who, during the disasters of the empire, had robbed 
their master, the Roman emperor, of his rights. His haughty 
bearing at the diet of Roncaglia ; the inhuman treatment of 
Milan, Crema, and other captured cities ; the extravagant in- 
terpretation of the concessions made ; the unsparing rigor of 
the podestas or military governors, whom he imposed on the 
cities even most faithful to his cause, caused a general indig- 
nation throughout Italy. At last the fire broke out into an 
open flame, which blazed forth through all the cities of Lom- 
bardy, and extended to those of the marshes of Verona and 
Treviso, beyond the Adige. In April, 1 167, the Lombard 
League of twenty-three cities laid the foundation of the inde- 
pendence of Italy. 

407. II. Cities of the Lombard League, 1167-1210. — 
I. The Archbishopric of Mediolanum (Milan) was bounded on 
the north by the territory of Como, on the east by that of Ber- 
gamo, from which it was divided by the Adda ; south, it 
touched the territories of Lodi and Pavia ; and west, the Ticino 
separated it from Novara. The province of Milan was thus 
situated in the centre of the great plain of Lombardy, and 
watered by the Lambro^ the Olona^ and other tributaries of 
the Po. The great canal, it Naviglio Grande^ united the 
Ticino with the Lambro, and flowed around the city. This 
great work, the most admirable hydraulic achievement of the 
middle ages, was undertaken by the Milanese at this period 
of commercial activity. The territory of Milan was divided 
into seven districts: 1, Mediolanum^ with the capital of that 
name ; 2, Martesana ; 3. Seprio ; 4, Bulgaria ; 5. Bazana ; 
6, Triviglio ; and 7, Staziona, on the Lago Maggiore. 

408. Milano, the populous and fortified metropolis, was 
rendered almost impregnable by the broad canals which pro- 
tected the front of its immense walls. These were sixty feet 
in height, defended by many towers, battlements, and barbi- 
cans, rendering the approach extremely difficult. The only 
enemy whom the Milanese feared among so large a popula- 
tion was a famine. All the assaults of Frederic Barbarossa, 
in 1 154 and 1 162, were repelled. The proud emperor was thus 
obliged to transform the siege into a blockade, and cutting off 
the supplies from abroad, the starving multitudes within the 
walls were soon reduced to the last extremity. The haughty 
chivalry of Germany entered by the breach, and the hard- 
hearted monarch condemned the city to total destruction. 
This cruel and impolitic order was executed to the letter by 
the revengeful Italians of Lodi, Cremona, and Pavia, who re- 
joiced at the fall of their rival. Only the churches and con- 
vents were preserved ; all other public and private dwellings, 
together with the numerous relics of Roman grandeur — such as 
temple-ruins, amphitheatres, and towers — disappeared entirely, 
and the plough was driven through the rubbish.'" 

Five years after this wanton demolition, the Lombards 
could bear their humiliation no longer; they rose in their 
might. The cities of Cremona, lately the bitter enemy of 
Milan, Bergamo, Brescia, Mantua, Ferrara, Bologna. 
Parma, Piacenza, Modena, and many others, signed the Lom- 
bard League against the German tyrant, sent off their mili- 
tia to Milan, recalled its dispersed inhabitants, and began 
with true Italian enthusiasm its restoration. Soon the walls 
and towers of the new city rose more formidable than ever ; 
and from that time it withstood all the attacks of its enemies 

*" Milan has at present the aspeet of a modem city ; only eighteen 
weather-beaten marble columns in front of the church Sanct Ambrogi<^ 
seem to have be^n spared, and remind us of the ancient capital of the 
Roman emperore in ilie fifth century. 
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Tritium (Trezzo), and Vaprio^ on the Adda, were cele- 
brated castles. Rosiate, Binascum^ and Melegnanum, were 
boroughs in the south. Lignanum (Legnano), northwest of 
Milan, in the plain on which was fought, May 29, 1176, the 
decisive battle of Italian liberty. Frederic BArbarossa was 
there defeated by the citizens of Milan and their confederates. 
The brilliant squadrons of the Milanese youths — leschieredella 
mortt — spurred against the German chivalry with such resist- 
less fury that the whole hostile army was routed with tremen- 
dous slaughter. Old Barbarossa falling beneath his wounded 
steed, lay hidden among the slain, like Marshal BlQcher at 
Ligny, 1815, and was with difficulty brought away by his 
fiELithful squires during the darkness of the night. While the 
joyful Italians were revelling after their victory, the van- 
quished emperor, in the disguise of a shepherd, passed their 
lines, and through by-paths succeeded in gaining Pavia, where 
his empfess, Beatrix of Burgundy, and the court, were mourn- 
ing his death. The whole German camp was taken ; and the 
Italian prisoners and immense booty were recovered by the 
united Lombards, who by this blow terminated the long and 
bloody struggle in the peace of Constance, in 1 183. 

409. II. Bergonium (Bergamo), in a magnificent position, on 
a steep hill, in front of the Alps, and between the rivers Brem- 
ba and Serio, was one of the most active members of the Lom- 
bard confederacy. Puntido^ west of Bergamo, was the con- 
vent where the treaty was signed by the Rectois or envoys of 
the cities, on the 7th of April, 1167. 

III. Brexia (Brescia), east of Bergamo, still more cele- 
brated by its heroic resistance during the siege by Frederic II. 
in 1252. The citizens defeated the Ghibelines in every sor- 
tie, and forced the emperor, with dishonor and loss, to raise 
the siege. 

IV. Cremona, situated in a beautiful plain, and encom- 
passed with ditches, walls, and towers, was earlier a Ghibe- 
line city, which had faithfully adhered to the imperial party ; 
but the haughty bearing and cruelty of its German Podestd 
80 exasperated the hot-blooded Cremonese that they joined 
their arms to their brethren in the Lombard League in 1 167. 
Soon, however, the old jealousies prevailed again, and the 
fickle Cremona ranged under the Ghibeline banner of Henry 
VI. against the Guelfio Republics, in 1 195. Curtis Nova 
(Cortenuova), northeast of Cremona, where Frederic II., by 
skilful manoeuvres, totally defeated the army of the Lombard 
League in 1237. The banner-carriage of the cities was lost, 
together with thousands of prisoners ; and the Hohenstaufen 
star might again have arisen if the arrogance of Frederic, and 
his subsequent defeat before Brescia, had not clouded all the 
prospects of that incorrigible family. 

410. V. BoNONiA (Bologna), the queen of the Romandiola 
(Romagna), south of the Po, was, after Milan, the strongest 
and most turbulent of the Italian Republics. Its fertile ter- 
ritory, watered by the Po and its tributaries, the BJienOy Sar- 
vana and Silaro, embraced the counties, Casalecchio, Pdnico, 
Loglano^ Mediciiia^ and Argelata, on the lower Po ; and the 
warlike republic extended its dominion over all the smaller 
cities of Romagna (398). 

Bologna was, during the middle ages, a splendid city. 
Situated at the northern base of Mount Apennine, it com- 
manded a most delightful prospect towards the plain and the 
mountains. It was strongly fortified, and divided into four 
wards, the militia of which were led on by their respective 
banner-chiefs — GonfcUonieri. Frowning towers rose proudly 
above the palaces and churches in the interior Many of 



these strongholds have since been broken ; but the Asinelli 
Towery 380 feet high, and the somewhat lower Garisenda^ 
both inclining several feet from their base, like the celebrated 
hanging tower of Pisa, to this day remind us of the republican 
times of old. Nor was Bologna less celebrated for its flour- 
ishing university, the first of modern Europe, where many 
thousands of students from north and west gathered to listen 
to the lectures of the great professors Irnerius, Bulgarus, 
Martinus de Gosi, Jacobus de Porta Ravennate, and Hugh 
Alberici, the able expounders of the Roman Law, which, after 
the discovery of the Justinian Pandects in 1137, began to be 
studied with renewed enthusiasm throughout all Italy. Bo- 
logna had already obtained its municipal independence by a 
charter from the emperor Henry V. in 1112, which granted it 
the privilege of coining money, and other important regalian 
rights. The citizens assembled in general comitia ; they ap- 
pointed their consuls and other magistrates. The nobles, who 
held feudal castles in the environs, were obliged to apply for 
citizenship in the town, and take up their residence among the 
burghers. These fierce republicans strenuously supported the 
Lombard League. They defeated King Enzio, the son of 
Frederic II., in the battle at Fossalta, in 1246, and kept the 
unhappy prince in captivity until his death, in 1272. 

The factions of the Guelfs and Ghibelines proved the ruin 
of the prosperity and independence of Bologna. Ambitious 
and rival families sided under either banner. A private crime 
of the proud Lambertazzi, the head of the Ghibeline party, 
brought on the most frightful disasters.'" The offended Ge- 
remei, the chief family of the Guelfs, drove the former, at the 
sword's point, out of the city, in 1274, with fifteen thousand of 
their partisans and defendants, who, finding support among 
the nobles in the mountains, led on by Guido da Montefeltro, 
Lord of Urbino, renewed the war, until Pope Nicholas III. 
procured the recall of the exiles. 

411. VI.-XII. Venice, Vicenza, Padua, Treviz-), 
MoDENA, Parma, and Piacenza, took all a more or less act- 
ive part in the Lombard League. At Venice, on the square 
of Saint Marc, the humbled Barbarossa bowed down before 
the Pope Alexander III., and concluded the armistice with 
the Republics in 1177, which was followed by their indepen- 
dence at the peace of Constance in 1 183. On the plain of Ron- 
caglia, east of Piacenza, the diets of the German kings and 
emperors were held in the presence of the feudatories and the 
deputies from the Italian cities. There laws were promul- 
gated, and the feudal armies of Germany and Italy passed in 
review before the imperial tent. The splendid camps of so 
many thousands of princes and barons, adorned with shields, 
banners, and all the pomp of chivalry, extended for miles along 
the banks of tlie Nura and the Po. Religious processions al- 

^Imilda de* Lambertazzi loved the yonng Boniface Geremei, 
whose family had long been separated by the most inveterate enmity 
from her own. Daring a secret interview, the lovei-s were smprtsed 
by the Lambertazzi, the brothers of the young lady. Imilda escaped, 
but the lover was stabbed to the heart by the poisoned daggers of the 
Lambertazzi. In her despair, Imilda returned ; she found his body still 
wai-m, and a faint hope suggested the remedy of sucking the venom 
from his wounda But it only communicated itself to her veins ; and 
the two unhappy lovers were found by her attendants stretched lifeless 
by each other's side. So cruel an outrage wrought the Geremei to 
madness : they formed an alliance with the democratic party in the 
city, and with some neighboring re])ublic8 : the Lambertazzi took the 
same measures among the nobility, and after the most frightful battle 
in the streets of Bologna of forty days* duration, wherein palaces and 
towers were stormed, and part of the city destroyed, all the Ghibe- 
lines were driven out, their houses razed, and their estates confiscated. 
[See the entertaining account of the revolution of Bologna, in Simonde 
de Sismondi's HtHory of the Italian JUpublica, Tome III., ppi 442 et 
seq.] 
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ternated with toumameDts and banquets. From the Roncag- 
Han plain the emperors generally went to Monzaj near Milan, 
to take the iron crown of Lombardj, and disbanding the feu- 
dal armies they then returned to Germany. Such had been 
the custom for centuries, during the reign of the Saxon, Sa- 
lian, Franconian, and Souabian dynasties, until the time of 
Frederic I., when the victory of the Lombard Republics occa- 
sioned a total change in the relations between Italy and the 
Germanic empire. Guelfio cities in the west were Cairium 
(Chieri), Asta (Asti), and Taurinum (Turin), which defended 
themselves against the imperial feudatories, the Marquises of 
Montferrat and Malaspina, and the Counts of Savoy and Sa- 
luzzo. They were therefore attacked by Frederic Barbarossa 
in 1154, and either demolished or given to the Marquis of 
Montferrat. 

412. XIII. Terdona (Tortona), on the Scrivia, south of 
the Po, the faithful ally of Milan, was considered as the bul- 
wark of the Guelfic cities. Situated on a steep height and 
strongly fortified, the heroic Tortonese withstood all the at- 
tacks of 100,000 Germans, and set a glorious example to the 
Lombard cities in their struggle for independence. Without 
relief from her allies, however, Tortona fell at last, in April, 
1 155, and was ruthlessly destroyed by Barbarossa; the proud 
ruins of the upper town still commemorate the fortitude and 
perseverance of the Italian Republicans of the twelfth cen- 
tury. XIV. Alessandria deila paglia (the straw-thatched 
Alexandria) was built by the united efforts of the League, 
during the war, as a protection for Milan against the Ghibe- 
line princes of Piedmont. That strong fortress is situated in 
an excellent military position at the junction of the Tanaro 
and Bormida ; it received its name in honor of the Pope Al- 
exander III. the head of the League, and in spite of the dis- 
dainful nickname of ddla pallia, it was speedily garrisoned by 
fifteen thousand combatants, who gallantly frustrated all the 
efforts of Frederic I. to destroy the rising city. XV. Como, 
and XVI. Lodi, though old enemies of Milan, were forced 
by their position to join the League : so were XVII. the fickle 
Vercelli, and XVIII. Novara, though they afterwards 
changed sides according to the interest of the moment. The 
League was soon strengthened by new members, viz. Mantua, 
important by its central position on the Adige, Ravenna, 
Rimini, Reggio, and Bobbio. All re-established their consu- 
lar governments, and a kind of federal diet was assembled at 
Modena, composed of envoys from the various cities, who 
were styled Rectors of the Leagtie. But this appearance of 
a real federal union lasted only as long as the contest with 
Frederic Barbarossa, and dissolved itself quickly after the 
general peace of Constance in 1183. 

413. III. Ghibeline Cities and Principalities in North- 
ern Italy. — Pa via, the ancient capital of the Lombard kings 
(152), was the only one among the imperial or Ghibeline cities 
which remained the faithful ally of the Hohenstaufens, and even 
she was afterwards forced, by the preponderating influence of 
Milan, to side with the rest. ComOy Lod% Cremona^ Vercelli^ 
and Novara had the same fate; and only Parma, by its 
strength and position, was enabled more effectually to support 
the imperial cause, until she too, in 1248, by her rebellion, 
gave the sinking power of Frederic II. the last blow, from 
which it never rose again. 

The following principalities were Ghibeline : I. The mar- 
quisate of Montferrat, in an important position between 
Asti and Pavia, rose from a small beginning, in the course 
of the tenth century, by donations of the emperors, to become 
one of the most distinguished families in the twelfth.^^ II. The 

"* Conrad of MontluTiil was tht feUow-onuador of King Lion- 
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margravate of Malaspina, south of the former, along Mount 
Apennine, embraced the important Bobium (Bobbio)f on 
the upper valley of the Trebia, the defile of Pontremoli^ and 
the Lunisiaiia^ on the frontiers of Tuscany. By thus pos- 
sessing the keys to the Val d^Arno^ the Margraves of Ma- 
laspina held in their hands the balance of power between 
the Ghibeline chiefs in the north, and the rich Florentine 
Guelfs in the south ; and they knew cleverly how to play the 
dice. 

III. The county of Savoy, in the Alps. The history of 
the house of Savoy is one of the most interesting among 
the royal dynasties of Europe. By the eminent talents of 
the chiefs, and the unclouded success which attended their 
arms, they formed in the course of centuries that magnificent 
kingdom on both sides of the Alps and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, from which we in future hope and expect the 
deliverance and regeneration of Italy. The ancient Counts of 
Mauriana received from Henry V. of Germany the investiture 
of all Savoy as an imperial county. The counts successively 
extended their sway over parts of Burgundy and Piedmont, 
and possessed in the time of the Souabian dynasty the follow- 
ing provinces; A. North of the Alps; 1, the county of So- 
vqja^ with the city of Chiambery ; 2, the county of TaraU' 
tuMa (Tarantaise), commanding the defile over the Montem 
Maledictum (Lesser Saint Bernard), into the valley of Aosta; 
3, the county of Mauriana (Maurienne), on the south, lead- 
ing to the defile of Mount Cenis (155); 4-6, the baronies of 
Bugey^ Jays^ and Aile ; 7, the county of Waadtyiy^M^) with 
parts of Lesser Burgundy, such as Mouldon^ Morat^ Lau- 
sanne, Vivis (Vevay), and the castle of Chiiion, on the beau- 
tiful lake Leman; and 8, the duchy of Chiablesa (Chablais), 
on the southern banks of that lake.'*^ B. South of the Alps ; 
9, the duchy of Avosta (Aosta), in the fertile valley of the 
Dora Baltea, with the city of CastUlione and the castle of 
Bardone defending the descent to the plain of Piedmont; 10, 
the principality of hitramonti (Piedmont); and 11, the 
marquisate of Stisa, at the foot of the Graian Alps. Such a 
union of provinces, commanding the defiles of the western 
Alps, placed the Counts of Savoy in hostile relations to their 
neighbors ; but they defended their position with remarkable 
bravery and success. Count Amadeus III., the crusader, 
founded the splendid abbey of Hautecombe, on the Lake of 
Annecy, in Savoy. His son, Humbert III., the saint, com- 
pelled the Marquis of Saluzzo to acknowledge himself his 
vassal. He followed the banner of Frederic Barbarossa as 
feudatory of Burgundy, but when the scale of battle turned 
against the emperor, he kept aloof, and was punished with 
the loss of part of his dominions, and the destruction of Susa 
by the Germans in 1174, where the archives of the house of 
Savoy are said to have perished in the flames. His succes- 
sors acted with admirable tact during the long struggle of the 
Guelf and Ghibeline parties; and though the dynasty of 
Savoy became split into two lines in 1285, the one in Savoy 

Heart of England; a successor of that daring chief; Boniface of Mont- 
ferrat. conquered the kingdom of Thessalonika in 1205 (354); and the 
unfortunate William of Montferrat, who died in 1292, was father-in-law 
to the Greek emperor, Andronicus Palaeologus. 

^ The shores of the lake were inherited by Count Peter of Savoy 
(1208-1268), a wise and chivalrous prince. He had long resided at the 
court of Henry III. of England, who, admiring his excellent qualities, 
made him Earl of Richmond, and gave him for his residence the palace 
called Swfoy Houae, on the banks of the Thames. It was to the friendship 
of Richard of Cornwall, who was elected King of Germany, that Count 
Peter owed those extensive grants in Burgundy (Switzerland). Peter 
died at his favorite residence, the romantic castle of Chillon, in 1268, 
and lies buried in the abbey of Hautecombe. Se* interesting detailt . 
in Johannes von Mailer's Hiilory of the SwisM Cantont, Book I., 
chap. 16. 
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and the other in Piedmont, both were fortunately nnited again 
in 1363."^ 

414. lY. The Second Lombard League and the Ghibe- 
LiNE PRiNciPALrry OP THE Marca Trevisana, a. d. 1224- 
1268. — After the glorious peace of Constance, in 1183, Lom- 
bardj soon fell back into anarchy and civil feuds. The league 
was dissolved; the old animosities of the fiery republicans 
of so many contending cities broke forth with renewed fury. 
Milan again took the lead in the movement. Yet this time 
she suffered in her own bosom from intestine factions. Who 
could quell the hydra of civil discord, if not a distinguished 
foreign warrior, honest, impartial, unambitious ? Such a chief, 
who, indifferent to the parties, would strand between them, 
and keep all alike down with the sword, the short-sigh ted Mil- 
anese believed they had found in Uberto Visconti, of Piacenza, 
whom they not only, in 1 1 86, called to take the command of 
the republic, but even gave the formerly so odious name 
of Podesta — a name and office that had caused such gene- 
ral detestation throughout Italy during the reign of Frederic 
Barbarossa. The republic had scornfully rejected the good- 
natured and bluff German captains — ^now they chose the most 
reckless and unsparing of Italian tyrants. What a singular 
debility in human nature, and how often repeated in history ! 
The Italians themselves call in their future oppressors, and 
give them the ominous name of Podesta ! Milan, however, 
was at the height of her power ; the number of her citizens 
was 200,000; she counted 13,000 private houses; her war- 
like nobility alone dwelt in sixty streets, all bristling with 
towers and battlemented palaces. The province of Milan 
itself furnished 240,000 combatants, and was defended by 
150 castles, with adjoining boroughs. It was then that Milan, 
not content with the privileges obtained at the peace of Con- 
stance, and impelled by her hatred toward the family of the 
Hohenstaufens, placed herself at the head of a second league 
against Frederic II. All the cities of Central Lombardy, be- 
tween the Sesia and the Adige, the Alps and the Ligurian 
Mountains — Pavia and Lodi, the subjects of Milan, Brescia, 
Bergamo, Piacenza, Mantua, Alessandria, and others, took up 
arms. Only Cremona and Parma remained still defenders of 
the empire. But the old spirit of independence no longer in- 
spired the confederates ; it was only a party struggle, fomented 
by violent Popes. The cities were defeated, and but for the 
rebellion of Parma in 1248, and the death of Frederic in 1250, 
the scale might yet have turned in favor of the Ghibeline 
arms. The cities of the March of Verona — Marca Trevisana 
— ^between the Adige, the Alps and the Adriatic — Veronaj 
BassanOy Vicenza, TriderU, Padtca^ and Treviso suffered a 
still greater defeat by the terrible Eccelino of Romano, the 
devoted Ghibeline feudatory of the Souabian dynasty. By ex- 
traordinary bravery, and unparalleled cruelty, he subdued the 
cities and put down the Guelfic party by the edge of the 
sword and the axe; and it was not until the year 1259 that 
a crusade preached by the pope put an end to the life and the 
tyranny of the monster, and liberated the shaken republics 
of northern Italy. 

Yet the free constitutions could not be restored. Milan 
had already passed through another revolution, which placed 

*•* A detailed history of Savoy would be highly interesting. Under 
continaal wars with the nobles of Daaphin^, the Swiss and the Iioqm 
of Visconti, the Counts of Savoy nevertheless made the most important 
acquisitions: Faueigny, in 1288; Bkauge and Breue, 1286; Ivrea, in 
1850. Niua^ and many other Italian cities, surrendered voluntarily to 
the distinguished Amadeus VII. Geneva placed herself under the protec- 
tion of the powerful counts in 1401, and the Emperor Sigismond raised 
them to the ranks of Ditkei of Savoy in 1416. A good history of Savoy 
k yet to be written. 



the mechanics and lower classes, who formed an armed confra- 
ternity under the name of Credenza di Sant* Ambrogioy in 
opposition to the wealthy citizens — La Motta — and the nobles. 
Neither the podesta nor the consuls could restore order among 
the infuriated parties. A foreign prince, with his mercenary 
condottieri, was therefore called in, and the political power — la 
signoriu — was intrusted to him for several years. These sig- 
nori thus sprung up in every part of Lombardy and Romagna; 
surrounded by their men-at-arms — lancie, barbute — and a nu- 
merous infantry, they took possession of the castles, and ob- 
taining the imperial vicariate from the German king for ready 
money, or the enfeoffment of the pope, they crushed the par- 
ties, together with the constitutions, and rendered themselves 
absolute sovereigns of the deluded commonwealths. Thus 
arose in the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the principalities of the Visconti in Milan, the Langoschi in 
Pavia, the Gonzaga in Mantua, the Este in Ferrara, the De//a 
Scala in Verona, the Carrara in Padua, the Rusconi in Co- 
mo, the Fichi in Mirandola, the Fii in Carpi, the Polenta in 
Ravenna, the Malatesta in Rimini, the Ordelaffi in Forli, the 
Manfredi in Faenza, the Alidosi in Imola, the Varani in Ca- 
merino, the Montefeltri in Urbino, and others. The courts of 
these petty tyrants were the scats of learning, art, and ele- 
gance, on the one hand ; and the most awful crimes and cor- 
ruption on the other ; the highest enjoyments of civilization 
alternating with the moat violent catastrophes. The condot- 
tieri, with their hired bands of mail-clad men-atarms, were as 
perfidious as the princes who had taken them into service, and 
they sometimes succeeded in mounting the throne themselves, 
as Francesco Sforza that of Milan in 1460. Only a few states, 
such as Venice, Florence, Genoa, and some smaller ones, de- 
fended the republican institutions, at least in the form, though 
they were not more fortunate than the others, and still more 
tyrannized by the fearful despotism of the nobiliy as in Venice, 
by the anarchy among the civic classes in Florence, or the 
ambition and continual feuds of the aristocratical families in 
Genoa. 

415. Guelfic and Ghibelinb States of Tuscany. — 
The great contest between the Emperors and the Popes about 
the inheritance of the Countess Mathildis (312), had remained 
unsettled. The duchy of Spoleto, and the marches of Ancona, 
reverted to the church, but Tuscany, as an ancient fief of the 
empire, continued for a long time to be ruled by a marquis 
as imperial vicar, though the flourishing cities of that province 
organized themselves, in the spirit of the time, as independent 
republics. In these exertions they were encouraged by Pope 
Innocent III., who succeeded in forming a Guelfic Confeder- 
acy in Tuscany for the support of the Roman see, in imita- 
tion of that of Lombardy. The Tuscan republics were more 
attached to the Pope than the Lombards, and their league was 
expressly established for the honor and aggrandizement of 
the apostolic see. These cities were, Florence^ Fistoja^ Luc- 
cUy Siena, Vollerraj and Arezzo, while Fisa remained 
strongly attached to the empire, and was considered as the 
head of the Ghibeline party in Tuscany. The feudatories 
and nobles who, by their opposition to the cities, appeared as 
zealous Ghibelines, were the count-palatines of Tuscia, on the 
southwestern coast of Massa and Carrara, the Gherardeschi 
and the lldebrandeschiy on the coast, the Uderti and the Faz- 
zi, in the upper Val d^Amo, the Ubaldini in the Mugello, the 
powerful Quidi in the Casentino, the Tarlati in the Val di 
Chiana, and many other noble families residing in their cas- 
tles on both slopes of Mount Apennine. 

416. I. The Republic of Florentia (Firenze), toward ih% 
beginning of the fourteenth century, was, by Mount Apennine, 
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separated on the north from the territory of Bologna, and on 
the east from Romagna ; yet it possessed the counties of Mu- 
tilgnano and Mangona on its eastern slope. On the south it 
touched the republics of Arezzo and Siena, and on the west 
those of Pisa and Lucca. Its natural divisions were, on the 
east the valleys of the Mugello and Casentino, on the south 
the valdi Chiana towards Arezzo, on the west the i;a/£Z'jB/5a, 
on the north the fiercely contested vol di Nievole towards 
Lucca, and in the centre the fertile and beautiful valleys of 
the Arno, the Greba, and the Pesa. From the time of the 
death of the Countess Mathildis, in 1115, Florence and the 
other cities of Tuscany began to govern themselves as inde- 
pendent commonwealths, under the mighty protection of the 
popes. Florence had then a very limited territory — Contado 
— extending only a few miles round its walls ; but the indus- 
try and speculative spirit of its citizens wonderfully enriched 
them. They had already commercial establishments in the 
Levant, in France, and in Flanders ; they were money-lenders, ■ 
jewellers, and goldsmiths. After having put an end to their i 
rivalry with Fiesole on Mount Apennine by the destruction of 
that ancient city, the Florentines enlarged the circuit of their 
city in 1078 ; they defeated the imperial vicar and his knights 
at Monte Cascioli, in 1113, during the lifetime of the old count- 
ess, and soon appeared at the head of the Guelfic cities against 
the Ghibeline feudatories of Mount Apennine. This brilliant 
development of a community of merchants and mechanics, 
forced the nobles to seek their alliance, to sue for the citizen- 
ship, and to take up their residence within the walls of the 
town. Yet this otherwise invigorating union led to new inter- 
nal disturbances, raised first in 1177 by the powerful family 
of the Tiber ti, and in 1215 by the Buorulelnwnti and Do- 
natio which, after much bloodshed, and the destruction of the 
numerous towers and castles of these proud families in the 
cUy, terminated with the banishment of the whole Ghibeline 
party."* 

All the attempts of the Ghibelines to return sword in 
hand were foiled, and the Florentines gradually became a stout, 
warlike people, who, not content with ruling over their com- 
munity, marched boldly against Pistoja, Pisa, and Lucca. They 
likewise attacked the Ghibeline feudatories, the IJbaldini, and 
the Guidi, in the Apennines; in 1254, they took Volterra, 
and extended their commerce and industry with the success 
of their armies. Florence, however, in imitation of the Lom- 
bard republics, not secure under her consuls and anziani^ 
placed a stranger as a condottiere, with his mercenary soldiery, 
at the head of her government. Another stranger, generally a 
neighboring nobleman, took the command of the civic compa- 
nies of the sestierij or wards. The victories of the brave King 
Manfred of Naples, in 1260, enlivened the hopes of the Ghi- 
belines ; they gathered their strength under the experienced 
Farmata degli Uberti, and defeated the Florentine army at 
Monte Aperto, with so tremendous a loss, that they victoriously 
took possession of Florence herself The ascendency of the 
Florentine Ghibelines was, however, of short duration. They 
stood and fell with the Hohenstaufens, in Germany and Na- 
ples; the defeat and death of King Manfred, in 1266, and the 
still more tragical fate of the young and hopeful Conradino, 
in 1268, decided their overthrow and expulsion. The Guelfs, 
supported by King Charles of Anjou and Naples, now ruled 
the republic ; but tranquillity was not restored, for the victors 

i^ A nobleman of the family of the Buondelmonti had been be- 
trothed to a young lady of the Uberti, whom he abandoned to marry 
another of the family of the Donatl The Uberti, resenting the insult, 
formed a conspiracy, and Mosca Lamberti exclaiming, eo8a fatta capo 
hd^ they assaulted and stabbed Buondelmonti on the bridge of Arno, 
and caused all Florence to rise in arms, supporting the one or the other 
party. See Storie FioreiUiste, by Nicool6 Maehiayelli, Libro IL, and Sis- 
mondi's Italian Rfpublic%^ chap. XITI. 



themselves divided into two hostile parties — the White and 
the Black — i Bianchi ed i Neri. The first, who formed the 
moderates, who desired a compromise with the unhappy Ghi- 
belines, were in their turn expelled. Among them was the 
great statesman and greater poet Dante Alighieri, who, like 
most of the banished Whites, turned all his hope toward the 
generous German Emperor, Henry YII. of Luxemburg, and 
became a stout Ghibeline. In spite of all these commo- 
tions, Florence continued a populous and wealthy republic, 
more and more firmly consolidating its admirable democratic 
government. The city itself, situated on the beautiful banks 
of the Arno, became, during this interesting period, adorned 
with magnificent public buildings, the huge cathedral of Santa 
Maria del Fiore^ of white and black marbles, the embattled 
Palazzo VecckiOy with its mighty tower, on the great square 
(1298), and other masterpieces of architecture, by Arnolfo di 
Lapo and Filippo Brunelleschi. Thus art and science went 
hand in hand with commerce and industry.*'* But the military 
honor of the Florentines suffered terribly by the numerooB 
defeats which they sustained by the indifference or treachery 
of their condottieri or by the bustling indiscipline of their 
citizen-soldiers, who so often were prostrated by the lances of 
the Pisan chivalry. 

417. II. The republic of Pisa extended from the Valdi 
Nievole^ along the lower Arno, to the coast of the Tuscan 
Sea. Its territory reached north to the river Macra, embracing, 
at times, the valley of Lunigiana and the wild region of Gar- 
fagnana on Mount Apennine, and south along the Maremme 
to the promontory of Piombino. Off the coast it possessed the 
smaller islands : MeUaria^ Gorgona, Capraja, Planusa, Elba, 
Giglio, and Gianuli, together with the southwestern part of 
Sardinia, and the eastern coast of Corsica. Pisa was situated 
on the banks of the lower Arno, four miles from Porto Pisano 
at the mouth of that river. The town was divided by the 
Arno into two nearly equal parts, connected by three bridges ; 
the magnificent quays along the banks were lined with palaces, 
and in the interior the pilgrim of the middle ages admired a 
number of wonderfully beautiful buildings in the early Gothic 
architecture — the cathedral, baptistery, belfry and the Campo 
Santo— of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. More than 
150,000 daring and active citizens, under their annual consuls 
and their bishops, hoisted their flag on every coast of the 
Mediterranean. About the year 1070 began her wars with 
the Genoese, which continued with various interruptions for 
more than two centuries, and ended with the downfall of noble 
and faithful Pisa. So strong were the Pisans at the time, 
that they sent an armament of three hundred ships of 
various sizes, having on board thirty-five thousand men and 
nme hundred horses, to the Balearic islands, which they 
conquered from the Arabs in conjunction with Count Ray- 
mondo lY. of Barcelona in 1117. Pisa took a glorious part 
in all the. crusades on the coast of Syria, where she possessed 
factories and fortified bazaars. She remained the staunch 
ally of the Frederics during their good and evil fortune, but 
in 1282 she lost the great naval battle against the Genoese 
off the island of Melloria, in which, after the most desperate 
struggle, three thousand of her bravest warriors perished and 
thirteen thousand were carried prisoners to Genoa. Shortly 
after Corrado Doria attacked the Porto Pisano, at the mouth 
of the Arno, destroyed its towers, docks and naval establish- 

'*' During this brilliant period of Florentine history they first 
coined their golden fioritu of twenty-four carats, and the weight of a 
drachm, bearing the impression of John the Baptist, the patron of the 
city, and a lily, the device of Florence. The florin was then considered 
the finest coin in all Europe, and the Florentine merchants were flat 
tered by princes and nations, enjoying every where extensive privileges 
and the highest reputation for integrity. 
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ments, captured its galleys, and sunk wrecks filled with stones 
at the entrance. From this blow unhappy Pisa never recov- 
ered. She lost her rank as a maritime power, after a glorious 
career of four centuries ; Venice and Genoa were left alone 
to dispute for the naval supremacy of the Mediterranean, and 
after another century of the most astonishing display of faith 
and valor, brilliant victories and crushing defeats, Pisa bowed 
beneath the impending fate and opened her gates in 1405 to 
her mortal enemies — the Florentines. 

418. III. The republic of Siena was bounded by Florence 
on the north, Pisa and the palatinate of Tuscia on the west, 
Arezzo on the east, and the papal states on the south. The 
city of Sena (Siena) on its hills in the centre of Tuscany, was 
one of the most picturesque towns of mediseval Italy. What 
traveller can without admiration and delight visit her vener- 
able cathedral and other splendid churches, her Piazza del 
Campo, the forum of the ancient republic, with its huge city 
hall, and the Mangia tower, from the battlements of which he 
still discovers scores of embattled palaces and towers rising 
proudly above the mass of houses and streets below. The 
Sienese were likewise staunch Ghibelines. Siena extended her 
dominion over the Marem77ie, occupying the Tuscan palatinate, 
but she never became a naval power like Pisa. Her republi- 
can career was stormy, and after the fall of the house of 
Souabia in 1268, she soon fell under theGuelfio influence of 
Charles of Anjou at Naples. 

419. IV. The republics of Arezzo and Lucca took like- 
wise an active part in the wars and revolutions of the thir- 
teenth century. The former as the retreat and asylum of the 
exiles from Florence ; the latter, under its great citizen and 
chief Castruccio Castracani (1313-1328), renewing the droop- 
ing courage of the imperial party. 

420. Other Cities, Castles, and Historical Sites in 
Tuscany. — Vallombrosay the celebrated convent, was situated 
in a magnificent pine forest on the height of Mount Apennine, 
overlooking the upper valley of the Arno. The order of Val- 
lombrosa was founded about the year 1039 by Giovanni Gual- 
berto a young nobleman from Val di Pisa. The monasteries 
of Camaldoli, San Romualdo and Paradisino^ were estab- 
lished by Saint Romuald, the founder of that order in 1012, 
among woody dells on the eastern slope of the mountain. Cam- 
paldino in the Casentino, where in the year 1289 the great bat- 
tle was fought between the Guelfs of Florence and the Ghibeline 
exiles — sbanditi. Young Dante Alighieri, then still a Guelf, 
fought in the van of the cavalry and decided the victory for 
the Florentines. Monte Aperto^ on the Arbia, east of Siena, 
where the Florentine democrats suffered the great defeat 
from the exiled Ghibelines and the German cavaliers of King 
Manfred, in 1265, with the loss of the carroccio, 10,000 slain 
and 30,000 prisoners. Pistqja^ a beautiful city at the foot of 
the Apennine, where in 1296-1300 arose the feud between the 
Bianchi and Neri (Whit« and Black), which spread to Florence 
and caused the exile of Dante and thousands of patriots. 
AltO'PasciOf a castle on the lake Fucecchio, where the Seign- 
ior of Lucca, Castruccio Castracani, by a shrewd stratagem, 
defeated the Florentine army in 1325. Poggidomi^ on the 
road to Siena, where, at the neighboring Buonconvento, the 
chivalrous and honest Emperor Henry VII. of Luxem- 
burg was poisoned in the sacrament by a monk, a. d. 1313. 
Monte- Varchiy in the Val di Chiana, Monte-Murto^ near Pis- 
toja, Serravallej Monte Cdtini and Monte Sumano^ the latter 
in the beautiful Val di Nievole, were all strong castles and 
fortifidd boroughs, of melancholy memory to the Florentines, 
who there suffered the most disgraceful defeats firom the 



Ghibelines of Pisa, or from their own exiled nobility. PoT" 
tus Liburni (Livomo, Leghorn), on the coast opposite to tht 
isle of Melloria, was then a small and insignificant harbor. 

VII. Supremacy op the Roman See under Pope 
Innocent III. 

421. Extent AND Acquisitions. — The Sovereignty of the 
Church, for which Gregory VII. labored and died, was at last 
attained by Innocent III. at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. This young and ambitious pope (1198-1216) re- 
newed all the arrogant pretensions of the Roman See to the 
pretended donations of Constantine, Pepin and Charlemagne. 
The circumstances of the time were favorable, during the mi- 
nority of Frederic II. The duchy of Spo/etOj the March of An- 
conuj and the greater part of Roniagna, as allodial possessions 
of Countess Mathildis, were occup,ied by the pope, who not 
being strong enough to keep such extensive territories under 
the Keys of Saint Peter, granted them as fiefs to the Marquis 
of Este. Thus the temporal sovereignty of the Bishop of 
Rome at last extended over the greater part of Central Italy, 
entirely independent of the German empire. 

422. Provinces and Cities. — I. Patrimonium Sancti 
Petri (311) consisting of, A. The city of Rome with its 
environs; B. Tuscia Romana, north of the Tiber; C. Sabina ; 
D. Campania (the valley of Ferentino and Anagnia) ; E. Mari- 
timaj the Pontine Swamps and the coast of Ostia, with the 
counties of Savelli and Frangipani. Astura, a city on the sea- 
shore, where the unhappy young Conradino of Souabia, after 
his defeat at Tagliacozzo in 1268, on his flight was betrayed 
and captured by the perfidious Giovanni Frangipani of Astura. 
II. The duchy of Spoleto with the cities of SpoletOy Perugia 
and Assissi, with the sepulchre of the fanatic Saint Francis, 
the founder of the Franciscan order of Mendicant Monks in 
1210. Near Bibbiena, in the high range of the Apennines, 
stands the famous Convent of Laverna, still inhabited by a 
host of his Capuccin disciples. III. The March of Ancona, 
on the east of the Apennines, with the counties of Montefel- 
tro^ Brancaleone, Fa&rianOj and Varani. Ancona was then 
a powerful commercial city, with a republican form of gov- 
ernment and the most friendly relations to the Emperors 
of Constantinople. Being a stronghold of the Guelfs and a 
dangerous rival of Venice, Ancona was in 1174 blockaded by 
the Venetian fleet, and at the same time closely besieged by 
the imperial army of Frederic Barbarossa, commanded by 
the jolly Archbishop Christian of Maintz. But the citizens 
defended themselves with heroical fortitude, and though suf- 
fering from the continual assaults of the drunken Germans, 
and from the most fearful famine in the city, yet they alike 
victoriously repelled the foes without and within, and on the ap- 
proach of the army of the Lombard League, the bragging prelate 
raised the siege and made a speedy retreat.'** IV. The prov- 
ince RoMANDioLA (Romagua), north of the March of Ancona, 

^ The Archhishop of Maintz is an interesting specimen of a prelate 
of the twelfth century. His holiness read the mass with great dignity; 
he spoke eloquently the German, French, Dutch, Ghreek, Lombard, and 
Chaldaic languages. He mounted his war-steed like the holdest knight ; 
wore a purple garment over his mail-armor, a golden helmet on his 
head, and brandished a heavy battle mace with iron spikes in his 
hand. He had slain nine enemies in battle, and as a severe jndge had 
himself knocked out the teeth of numerous malefactors in the tribunal 
The ecclesiastics and women of his camp were su well drilled in sieges 
that they had stormed and taken several almost impregnable castles ; 
nay, it was even said that fair ladies and fleet horses were more expen- 
sive to the jolly archbishop than the whole imperial court to Frederic 
Barbarossa. See for curious details, Raiuner's Hohonstaufen. Vol. II 
page 287. 
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with the counties of Traversaria^ ArgerUa^ Ba^nacavaiio, 
BarbuinOy BritoTwro^ and Malatesta^ and the small quiet 
Republic of San Marino, still existing to the present day. 
Cities were Rimini, Ravenna, Sarsina, Favenza, and Into- 
la. The bold unruly character of the Romagnoles gave the 
popes more trouble than pleasure at the acquisition of that 
distant province. V. The city and territory of Benevento in 
the kingdom of Naples. 

Vm. THE ANJOU DYNASTY IN NAPLES. 

423. Conquest of Naples and Downfall of the Soua- 
BiAN House.— Neither the talents of Frederic II. nor the chiv- 
alrous bravery of King Manfred^his son, nor the youthful enthu- 
siasm of his nephew, Conradino, were able to save the doomed 
house of Hohenstaufen. It was crushed by the inveterate 
hatred of four successive popes ; and the invasion of Naples 
by Charles of Anjou, the brother of St. Louis, brought the 
fickle Neapolitan people under a French dynasty, that for 
nearly two centuries — 1266-1442— contributed more to its 
corruption and misery, than to its civilization and prosperity. 
The Sicilians, however, soon rid themselves of the French ad- 
venturers by the massacre at Palermo, in 1282, where thou- 
sands of Frenchmen perished under the daggers of the insult- 
ed and oppressed islanders. Every town in Sicily (except 
Sperlenga) followed the bloody example of the capital ; the 
tyranny of Charles the Butcher was overthrown, and the Sicil- 
ians, calling to their assistance Don Pedro III. of Aragon, 
transferred the crown of Sicily to him as the heir of the un- 
happy house of Hohenstaufen.'** 

The kingdom of Naples never enjoyed so tranquil and 
prosperous a reign as that of Frederic II. The active and 
enlightened emperor resided mostly in his hereditary kingdom, 
which he governed with all the affection and devotedness of a 
native prince. Art and science, agriculture and commerce, 
administration and army — attracted alike his attention and 
solicitude ; but the institutions which his genius erected for 
the welfare of his beloved Naples remained undeveloped in 
consequence of the convulsions during the latter part of his 
reign, and were almost entirely destroyed by the subsequent 
invasion of the French. 

424. Cities and Historical Sites. — Naples, then alrea- 
dy the immense and populous capital of the kingdom, was em 
bellished and strengthened by Frederic, who built the cele- 
brated Ca&tdlo del Uovo, now used as a state prison for 
Italian patriots by the despicable King Bomba. In 1224, 
he founded a university on the plan of that of Bologna, and 
improved and enlarged the medical college at Salerno. At 
both places, Frederic, in a time of superstition and ignorance, 
formed museums of art and antiquities, collections of coins 
and manuscripts, which, unfortunately, during the tumults of 
the French dominion, were eventually dispersed and lost. .On 
the market-place of Naples — Jffercato del Carmine — took 
place the 25th October, 1268, the unjust execution of the 
young Conradino of Souabia, with his illustrious companions 
in arms — German princes, Ghibeline nobles and citizens of 
Pisa, in the presence of Charles of Anjou and his French 
court. On the spot stands now the Church del Carmine, 
built by the sorrowing duchess Elizabeth, in memory of her 
son.'** Nocera d€ Fagani, south of Mount Vesuvius, Luce- 

"* Interesting details on the history of Sicily are found in Michele 
Amari*8 eloquent Guerra del Vespro SidlianOf lately published in 
Florence. 

**^ In the subterranean vault of the church, the traveller still he- 
holds a marble slab on the wall, with a black-letter inscription, indi- 
cating the sepulchre of Conradino and his faithful friend and fellow- 
sufferer, Count Frederic of Anspach. 



ria and Fbggia, in the Apulian plain, were Saracen colonies, 
inhabited by fifty thousand brave Arab horsemen and archers, 
who rendered the emperor and his son, Manfred, important 
service during their continual wars with the popes. At the 
neighboring Castelio Ferentino Frederic II., weary of misfor- 
tune and of life, died in the arms of his beloved Bianca and 
his son Manfred, on the 13th of December, 1250. He lies 
buried in the cathedral of Palermo, and his body was still in 
perfect preservation when the sarcophagus was opened in 
1783. On the plains of Grandella, near Benevento, Charles 
of Anjou gained the battle and the kingdom, on the 26th of 
February, 1266, against King Manfred, who there fell amongst 
heaps of slain Frenchmen. Between Tagliacozzo and Alda^ 
on the plain of Scurcola, in the Abruzzi, was fought the last 
battle of the Hohenstaufens, on the 23d of August, 1268, in 
which Conradino and his Souabian chivalry were routed by 
King Charles of Anjou, by a stratagem of the old French 
crusader, Alard de Saint- Valery, and the bravery of William of 
Villehardoin, the Prince of Morea (358), who had followed the 
banner of the French usurper with all his vassals. A ruinoas 
chapel of Santa Maria delta Vittoria still stands on the banks 
of the rivulet Salto, the scene of the defeat. Conradino, sepa- 
rated from his friends, fled in disguise across the mountains 
to Astura, on the sea-shore, where he was betrayed by the 
Roman noble Frangipani, and delivered into the hands of 
Charles. Thus terminated the German dominion in Italy, 
and when the Lombard and Tuscan republics began to feel 
the weight of the French yoke, the Sicilian massacre, the 
capture of the French fleet off Messina by the Catalan Ad 
miral Roger de Loria, and the subsequent death of Charles 
of Anjou, in 1284, restored the equilibrium, and left tho 
Italians for two centuries in the enjoyment of their national 
liberty. 



CHAPTER X. 

EUROPE, WESTERN ASIA, AND NORTHERN 
AFRICA. 

THEIR POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY FROM THE CLOSE OF THE 

THIRTEENTH CENTURY TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 

FIFTEENTH. A. D. 1300-1458. 

425. General Remarks. — The religious fanaticism of 
the crusades had cost Europe more than five millions of men, 
and a vast number of its noblest families. Yet the consequen- 
ces of those bloody wars in the East and on the Baltic were 
nevertheless of high importance for the future development 
and progress of the European society. In the north the Dan- 
ish and Teutonic priests and knights extended the Christian 
religion among the heathen Sclavonians, Letts, and Finns^ 
and flourishing cities arose on the banks of the Vistula and on 
the shores of the Baltic. In the East, though the crusaders, 
vanquished by the scimitar of the Mamlukes, were driven 
from all their conquests, they brought home with' them multi- 
farious knowledge, enlightened views and liberal opinions, 
gained by their intercourse with the Saracens, which were 
cherished in the commercial cities of Italy, and the newly 
established universities of France and Germany, whence they 
spread through all classes of society and began to prepare those 
reforms in Church and State which later marked the new era of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At the commencement 
of the cruBades toward the close of the eleventh century, the 
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mass of the people of Europe were either vassals or serfs : 
the incessant barbarous warfare between the feudal lords was 
particularly oppressive to the poor cultivators of the soil. 
Their huts were pillaged and their cattle driven away ; their 
fields ravaged and themselves massacred from one end of 
Christian Europe to the other. A contemporaneous historian 
therefore says with justice, " that the treuga Dei — a truce of 
God then often proclaimed^-did not produce so beneficial a 
calm as followed the departure of the thousands of crusaders 
— ^for then the whole earth seemed to be tranquillized at once." 
It was during that period of migrations that the free cities 
began to rise. Italy led on the van with her brilliant repub- 
lics; France soon followed with her Communes^ and Ger- 
many closed the rear with her freU Reichstadte or free impe- 
rial cities, and her Hanseatic League. So many feudal lords 
being withdrawn to the Levant, some cities disengaged them- 
selves from their vassalage to the nobles ; others following the 
example, arose against their bishops (307) ; they obtained char- 
ters from royal authority, conferring the guaranty of personal 
liberty on the citizens — the right of acquiring and disposing 
of property — the freedom from arbitrary taxation — the right 
of municipal administration, and the power of raising their 
own military force for the defence of their city and its pre- 
cincts. Thus rose the third estate — le tiers etat, or popular 
representation, by which the kings obtained a balance against 
the power of the feudal lords, and which mainly contributed to 
the dissolution of the feudal system toward the close of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. The 
nobles in some countries, such as France, l^ecame subjects. 
The cities in the Low Countries and Germany advanced in in- 
dustry and commerce ; their wealth and power inspired them 
with sentiments of independence and liberty, and fostered 
that enthusiasm for science, art, mechanics and manufactures, 
which completed the emancipation of Europe. 

426. During the era of the Crusades all nations had trav- 
elled and mixed ; they had united together on the same battle- 
field under the banner of the Cross. In the following period, 
on the contrary, they became again occupied with their inter- 
nal organizations at home, or in quarrelling with their neigh- 
bors ; and no universal movement characterized the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. The history of the world appears now 
under quite another aspect. The dark ages are at length 
passed — they lie behind us — we recognize the dawn of our 
own modern day in the ideas, language, manners, and wants 
of the nations ; it is the era of renaissance^ revival ! The 
sources of history now send forth abundant streams ; and we 
are able to trace out the events, and delineate the leading 
characters of the times. Germany separates herself from 
Italy ; and during the rivalry between the Austrian and Lux- 
emburg dynasties, her princes and prelates assert their terri- 
torial independence on the decline of the imperial power, 
whilst the cities, by their armed confederacies, control the in- 
fluence of both princes and emperors. In France, on the 
contrary, the kings of the Valois family aspire boldly to a 
monarchical sovereignty, by the support of their parliaments, 
their Etats generauZy and by the redemption of the large 
fiefs, which now revert to the crown, and consolidate the 
household power of the kings. 

427. In England, the Magna Charta libertatum, and the 
Houses of Lords and Commons subsequently established, cir- 
cumscribe the despotic tendencies of the Plantagenet kings, 
while the glorious exertions of the Norman knighthood, and 
the Saxon yeomanry on the battle-fields of Crecy^ Poitiers^ 



and Agi?icourty cement the fraternity and union of those 
noble races, and the bloody wars of the Roses restore the 
equilibrium between kings, aristocracy, and commoners. In 
the North, the Scandinavian nations stop their dissensions 
and attempt to join hands in the Calmarian Union. The 
Lechian and Lithuanian races do the same, and Poland 
becomes a mighty, conquering kingdom. Russia awakens from 
her long lethargy, and throws off the degrading yoke of her 
Mongol tyrants. Portugal, driving the Moors back to 
Africa, extends her dominion on that continent, and discovers 
unknown islands in the Atlantic Ocean. Spain, uniting her 
Christian kingdoms, conquers the Mohammedan Granada^ 
and a New World beyond the seas, and prepares for the great 
part she is to perform under Charles V. The Popes of Rome, 
urged by the enlightened spirit of the times, secure that influ- 
ence, by the alliance of the Italian States at home, which 
they have lost by the ecclesiastical councils of Constance and 
Ba^le^ beyond the Alps. Hungary generously fights the 
battles of life and death on the Danube against the Ottoman 
TurkSy whilst the Byzantine empire sinks beneath her des- 
tiny ; yet the fugitive Greeks carry her language and litera- 
ture to Italy, France, and Germany, where the era of learning 
and research begins. 

Thus all the nations of the West have, more or less, 
directly profited by the crusades. Only those of the East, 
after their temporary victory, sank back into the sloth, mental 
ignorance, and moral degradation of Islamism, and crouched 
beneath the despotic dominion of Circassian Mamlukes, of 
Tartar Mongol conquerors, and of Turkish Sultans. 

428. Toward the middle of the fifteenth century, we find 
the following twenty-six independent states, or groups of 
states, in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, with 
whose description we shall close our essay on Uie Historical 
Geography of the Middle Ages. Five states are situated in 
the north of Europe : I. The kingdom of England and Ire- 
land ; II. The kingdom of Scotlarul ; III. The three north- 
ern powers of the Calmarian Union ; IV. The kingdom of 
Poland and Lithuania ; V. The grand duchy of Moskou. 
Four states in Central Europe ; VI. The kingdom of France ; 
VII. The Romano- Germanic empire; VIII. The confede- 
racy of the Swiss cantons ; IX. The kingdom of Hungary. 
Eleven states in Southern Europe ; X. The kingdom of Por- 
tugal; XL T\i2X oi Castile ; XIL That of -4ra^on ; XIIL 
That of Navarra ; XIV. Tlic Mohammedan kingdom of 
Granada; XV. The Italian principalities and republics; 
XVI. The Pfipal St^te; XVII. The kingdom of Naples; 
XVIII. The Prankish principalities in Greece ; XIX. The 
expiring Byzantine empire ; XX. The Porte of the Ottoman 
Turks, extending through Asia Minor. In Western Asia, 
three states ; XXI. The Grand Comnenian empire of Trdn- 
zond ; XXII. The empire of the Mongols ; and XXIII. The 
Sultanate of the Circassian Mamlukes in Syria and Egypt ; 
and finally, three states in Northern Africa; XXIV. The 
kingdom of Tunis; XXV. That of Tlemesen; and XXVI. 
That of Fez and Mwocco.^*' 

*** Compare the accompanying map, No. 6. We have been obliged, 
on account of the narrow space allotted to u^ to confine the VII. and 
VIIL periods^ announced in our introductory chapter (2), to a more lim- 
ited geographical description of Europe during the fifteenth century 
than wo had intended. For more complete historical details on the 
progress of the constitutions and organizations of thetimes^ we must refer 
the student to the works of Gibbon, Hallam, Lingard, Leo, Schlotaer, 
Rehm, RQha^ Michelet, Sismondi, and others. 
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I. NORTHERN EUROPE. 



I. The Kingdom or England and Ireland. 

429. Acquisitions of the Plantagenet Dynasty : I. 
Ireland. — The dooquest of the southeastern coast of Ireland 
by Henry II., in 1172, did not promote the civilization and 
happiness of the Irish nation (283). The seeds of discord, 
violence, and misery had been sown only more profusely in 
that beautiful but unhappy island. They seem to have par- 
taken of the natural productiveness of the soil, and to have 
borne abundant harvests. From the departure of Henry II. 
from Ireland, in 1173, to the wars of the Roses in 1460, a 
period of nearly three hundred years, the history of that 
country presents only a long train of afflictions, of tyranny, 
suffering, and awful crimes. No history of any other of the 
mediaeval nations of Europe affords a parallel to it! The 
island was entirely neglected by the English kings. The 
English delegates with royal powers whom they sent over 
were either too arrogant and violent in their administration, 
and too much disposed to enforce obedience, or too incompetent 
to effect the tranquillity of the country, from want of means. 
The proud English barons despised the native chiefs; and 
instead of gaining their respect and good will, they only in- 
spired them with feelings of mortal hatred. In the whole 
northwest and south, the unsubdued Irish clans continued 
their vindictive wars, which were often fomented by the dis- 
contented English barons themselves, who, renouncing the alle- 
giance to their native kings, joined the Irish, and adopted 
their manners, dress, and habits ; thus the Celts, the ancient 
settlers, and the new comers, were enveloped in eternal con- 
tentions, violence and crime.**' Whilst the Roman Church 
grasped at the lands, and enriched its fat prelates by dona- 
tions and exactions, the necessities of the English kings com- 
pelled them to demand exorbitant supplies, which were spent 
in the wars on the Continent of France. The feudal laws of 
England and the customs of the native Irish were in con- 
tinual conflict, and, consequently, the administration of jus- 
tice was generally nothing else than the power of the 
strongest. The English territory, instead of extending into 
the interior, and embracing the whole island, receded towards 
the eastern coast ; and the English province of Pa/e, 
which, during the twelfth century, had still included Carrick- 
fergus^ Belfast^ Armagh^ and Carlingford^ left these places 
abandoned and in ruins beyond its boundaries toward the 
middle of the fifteenth. Nay, the position of the English 
had become entirely defensive, and it was only by the erection 
of strong castles in the counties of LoiUh^ Meatk, and Kil- 
darCy that the English border-wardens were enabled to check 
the incursions of the native Erins. DundcUk in the county 
of Louth was then the farthest fortress toward the north. 
The boundary line to the south of Dublin city, beyond which 
the king's writ was a dead letter, was fixed as far as TaMaght 
by the stream of the Dodder^ a rivulet within three miles of 
Dublin, and thence by a trench with redoubts to Newcastle 
on the borders of Kildare; all the district to the south of 
this line, except a narrow band along the sea-coast to Bray, 
being in the undisputed possession of the Irish, two families 
of whom, the O'Birnes and the OTooles, asserted and main- 
tained the rank of independent princes throughout the southern 
part of Dublin county and the mountainous district of 
Winchiligo since designated as the county of Wicklow. So 
powerful were the Irish chiefs during this period that their 
cumrick or protection was anxiously sought for by the Eng- 

'*' See the melancholy proofs in Thomas Moore's History of Ireland. 
Philadelphiii, 1848. on every page. 



lish settlers within the borders of Pale, and secured by the 
payment of an annual tribute called Black-rent, Nor did the 
condition of Ireland become more tolerable after the close of 
the civil wars in England in 1485. Perkin Warbeck, the 
impostor, found a wide field for his extravagancies in Ireland, 
and it was not until after the most sanguinary defeat of the 
Irish at Knoc-tuadh^ near Galway, in 1504, where they lost 
nine thousand slain against the Earl of Kildare and the Eng- 
lish Barons, that beholding all their exertions of throwing off 
the yoke failing, their spirit of rebellion and self-reliance 
began to decline and the silence of the grave-yard for a length 
of time succeeded to the fierce yells of the battle-field.^** 



430. The most powerful English families in Ireland were 
the Lacys in the county of Meath, the Fitzgeralds in Kildare, 
the H&ioards of Caterlagh, the Hastings, Valences and 
Grays in Wexford, the fierce Butlers of Tipperary often 
siding with the Irish chiefs against the royal government; 
the Talbots of Waterford and the FUz Stephens of Cork in 
the south. In the north and west of the island, were the 
seats of the native princes, the O^Neals, the Tyr- Conells and 
the Tyr-Oens in Ulster; the still more turbulent O Connert 
with their followers, the Clan Donells, the O^Kelleys, the 
J^rDermots, the G'Mayles, and the O^ Flair ts in Connaught, 
who being in the English interest followed the royal banner 
against the M^ Burghs and the O Brians in Munster and 
the O Carrols in Louth. Yet the complications became the 
more inextricable, because the fiercest Canfinnies were residing 
on the borders of the English province or even within its pre- 
cincts ; these were the O' Tooles in the mountains, south of 
Dublin, and the O^Moores on the borders of the county of 
Kilkenny. The virulence of civil discord was still further aug- 
mented by religious controversy, and Henry VIII. attempted 
in vain to diminish the Papal power in Ireland as he had done 
successfully in England. 

431. II. The counties of Cumberland and Westmoii in- 
land. These provinces not mentioned in the Doomsday-book 
of William the Conqueror, were long English fiefs held by 
the crown of Scotland (103,284), until they were given back- 
by King William the Lion, in 1 175, after his defeat and cap- 
ture at Alnwick in Northumberland. Cumberland was in 
1237 finally annexed to the crown of England by Henry 
III.; Westmoreland passed to the Cliffords. But the feuds 
between the hostile neighbors, English and Scots, continuing 
for centuries, both counties, as well as Northumberland, were 
constantly the scene of contention, rapine and bloodshed. 
Agriculture became neglected and the cattle were the chief 

iw What a frightful picture does Thomas Moore give of the state of 
Ireland in the years of the Reformation 1516-1517. "The Lord 
Deputy Gerald, son and succeseor of the Earl of Kildare, — says the 
historian, — ^lost no time in following the example of his father. He 
attacked the country of Hugh O'Reilly, stormed and razed the castle 
of Cavan^ and having slain O'Reilly himself, and many of his followers, 
chased the rest into their inaccessible fastnesses, and burned and 
ravaged their country. He then made an inroad into Jmaly. where be 
slew Shane OToole, a chieftain of the mountainous district, and sent 
hb head to the mayor in Dublin, (a. d. 1516.) Then advancing his stan- 
dard into Ely (fCarToi, he took and demolished the castle of Limevan, 
surprised Clonmel and returned loaded with trophies and spoil I He 
then (a. d. 1517) marched into Lecale^ took by storm the castle of 
Dundrufrif defeated Phelim MacGenis, putting to death a number of his 
followers. From thence the Lord Deputy continuing his course into 
7\/ranet took and burnt the castle of Dungannon, and spread the 
horrors of fire and war throughout the whole o/ih^t territory. If such 
was the condition of the districts on the EaBtem const, within the 
limits of the Pale or English territory of Ireland, what must have been 
the fends and horrors of the Northern and WeHem coilnties &mong 
the MTftge Irish clans themselTea. — Hutwry of Ireland^ page 309. 
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property of the people ; castles and towers were erected in 
every strong position. The borderers acted mostly as light 
cavalry, called prickers. They rode small but nimble and 
well-trained horses, and were accompanied by warriors on foot 
who used the long-bow. This unsettled state along the 
borders prevailed through the whole period of the middle 
ages and down to later times. 

III. The island of Man (224, 300), the Hebrides, and 
other western islands, had, in 1266, been ceded by the Nor- 
wegian King Magnus Lagabaeter to Scotland. Baliol surren- 
dered them in 1334 to Edward III., together with the city 
and county of Berwick, the bulwark of Scotland, which had 
rendered such capital service for centuries ; yet the brave 
Scots soon after took it back again. 

432. lY. Wales had in part maintained its independence 
from the times of William the Conqueror to Edward I. — 1276- 
1283. Its mountainous and rugged territory was divided 
into several principalities, the most important of which were 
Aberfraw (Gwyned) in the north, and Powys (now Montgom- 
eryshire) in the centre. Only the southeastern more open 
parts of the peninsula had earlier been occupied by Norman 
barons, who secured their possessions by numerous border 
castles towards the mountains. The Welsh, in their rude 
independence were divided into three classes: 1, the king — 
Brenin — and royal family ; 2, the freemen — Breyr — and the 
unfree — Bilain or Taeawg, The king was surrounded by his 
officers — Disdain — among whom were the chaplain and the 
favorite bards. Wales was divided into Cantrefs and Cymmwd^ 
answering to the natural limits of the narrow valleys, sepa- 
rated by ridges of the mountains. Edward I., at the head of 
a brilliant feudal army, soon forced the Welsh prince, Llewel- 
lyn, whom he had chased from one stronghold to another, 
to surrender and pay homage to the English crown. Yet the 
arrogant behavior of the British barons who were placed as 
governors in the pacified provinces, drove the fierce Welsh 
to despair. They rushed to arms, stormed the castle of 
Hawarden^ near Chester, on the river Dee, and cut down the 
garrison to a man. The revenge of Edward was terrible. 
Llewellyn fell heroically fighting in battle ; his brother David 
was tried before the peers of England, and most unjustly 
condemned to death. All the Welsh nobility then submitted 
to the conqueror ; the laws and administration of England, 
with sheriffs and other officers of justice, were established in 
the principality, which, in spite of the mortal hate of the 
Welsh people, was divided into shires and baronies, and 
granted to the Clares, Pembrokes, Spencers, Bohuns, Grays, 
and other chivalrous nobles. 

V. Scotland. — Edinburgh Stirling, Perth, the Low- 
lands and Border counties were temporarily occupied by the 
English during the dispute between John Baliol of Galloway 
and Robert Bruce of Annandale — 1289-1307 — about the suc- 
cession to the Scottish throne. But the brilliant victory 
of Robert Bruce at Bannockburn, June 24th, 1314, against 
Edward II. and the English chivalry, secured the indepen- 
dence of Scotland, and of all the conquests that had cost so 
much blood and treasure, nothing remained except the border 
fortress Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

VI. Anjou, Touraine, Maine, Normandy, Poitou, and 
Aquitaine, with Auvergne and Gascogne, were, during the 
reign of Henry II., united with the English crown, partly 
by inheritance of the Plantagenet dynasty, partly by the mar- 
riage of that prince with Eleanor of Poitou. Yet we have al- 
ready seen the fate of these ephemeral acquisitions (386, 387). 



The later conquests in France by Edward III. and Henry V., 
glorious as were the victories gained on French battle-fields, 
brought England no real advantage ; and of all her territories 
beyond the Channel, there remained, in the year 1453, only 
the county of Calais, on the coast of Artois, with the im- 
portant city of Calais, the borough of Oyc, and the castles 
of Guisncs and Ardres, 

433. Internal Condition during the War of the 
Roses. — The changes which took place in the political and 
constitutional history of England, from the times of William 
the Conqueror to those of Henry VIII., are far more im- 
portant than those of her historical geography. The counties 
and their subdivisions remained the same; yet they were 
augmented by the thirteen shires of Wales. The ecclesias- 
tical division of England was in two archbishoprics : — L, 
Provincia Eboracensis, with the archiepiscopal see of EImt- 
acum (York), and the suffragans of Durham and Carlisle ; 
and II., Provincia Cantuariensis, with the see Cantuaria 
(Dorovernum) or Canterbury, and the suffragans : Lincoln^ 
Northwicum, Ely, Londinum, Cicestria (Chichester), Vin- 
tonia (Winchester), Sarum (Salisbury), Bathonia (Bath) 
and Welles (Wells), Exo7iia (Exeter), Wigarn (Worcester), 
Hereforde, Licidfdd (Lichfield); and in Wales Uandaff, 
Menevia (Saint Davids), Bangor, and Saint Asaph. The 
cathedrals of York, Winchester, Salisbury, Lichfield, and 
many others, stand as the noblest monuments of Norman 
architecture, which was carried to its perfection during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Celebrated convents 
and monasteries were Tornesse and Carthmell in Westmore- 
land; Lindisfarne and St. Cuthbert, in Northumberland; Cru- 
land, Edmundsbury, and Bardenea, in East Anglia ; St. Al- 
bans, Westminster, and Readinga, near London; Bangor, 
Winloch, and Caermardon, in Wales. 

Agriculture, navigation, commerce, and mechanics, were 
much neglected in Old England ; the island suffered often 
from famine. The products for export were lead, tin, butter, 
skins, and principally wool. A company formed itself in 1296 
in the wool trade, the merchant adventurers, who attempted 
to deprive foreigners, and principally the Hanse towns, on 
the Baltic, of their exclusive privileges. The greatest mer- 
chants in England were foreigners ; those of Lombardy lived 
in a very luxurious manner, and brought popular vengeance 
upon themselves by their heartless usury ; such as the Cait- 
risini of Rome, who charged sixty per cent, interest. The 
commerce with Germany was often interrupted by piracies, 
which the English during the civil wars considered as quite a 
lucrative and regular profession. Edward III. called Flemish 
weavers into the island, prohibited the use of foreign manu- 
factures, and expelled with cruelty the Jews in 1290. But 
all these arbitrary measures were fatal to the prosperity of 
the country ; the English nation was too much averted from 
the arts of peace by the wars on the continent ; civil dissen- 
sions, religious persecution against the Lollards, the followers 
of Wicliffe, and the rancor of faction among the nobles at 
home, produced the same baneful effect. The period from 
the year 1399 to 1453 is eventful in foreign wars, brilliant 
victories, civil discord, and national calamities. The doubtful 
title of Henry IV. of Lancaster gave rise to that struggle 
which only terminated with the battle of Bosworth. In 
these contests the wealth of England was wasted, and her 
nobles slain. Eighty princes of the royal blood, and thousands 
of her barons and knights, perished either on the battle-fields 
or on the block during the war of the Roses. The most 
astonishing changes took place in the territorial possessions 
of the great families ; many became extinct, and their 
estates passed into other hands. The Yorks, the Howards, 
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the Hastings, the Beauchamps, the Beauforts, the Somersets, 
the Surreys were swept away. The powerful Percys of 
Northumberland, the first and the last mi the battle-fields, 
succeeded in weathering the storm. The Stanleys, Chandos, 
Danburys and Willoughbys rose in the sunshine of the 
Tudor favors. The population was much reduced ; the total 
number of inhabitants in England, in 1485, was not more 
than three millions ; it was distributed in a very different way 
from what it is at present ; Lancashire and Cumberland were 
thinly peopled, while London and Westminster did not contain 
more than sixty or seventy thousand souls. Many towns 
had been changed into villages, others were levelled to the 
ground ; large tracts of country were laid waste, yet it would 
be incorrect to imagine that nothing was gained from those 
fierce contentions. They were the precursors of the rapid 
improvements of the new era which dawned on England at 
the accession of Henry of Tudor, in 1 485.*^ 

434. Remarkable Cities and Historical Sites. — 
London, in the county of Middlesex, was, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, still a city of no great extent and 
population. It continued to be inclosed within its old walls 
and moats, and reached from Tower-hill, on the cast, to the 
tower of Montfichet, on the Fleet-ditch, west, where it bor- 
dered on the large suburb of Farringdon. Eight gates ^' 
opened upon the Moorfields and the scattered villages of 
Marylc'bone^ St. GiicSy Islington^ Clerkcntoeliy Shoreditch^ 
Beihleheniy Raddiff and Blackwell^ in the environs. Old 
London* Bridge was the only communication between the city 
and Southwarky likewise a small town on the Lambeth moor. 
London had yet few public buildings besides its numerous 
churches, convents, hospitals, and other religious houses. 
The Temple^ formerly belonging to the knigh^ templars, the 
palaces of Savoy (413), Durham and Scotland^ White Hall 
and Westminster y lay all on the Strand, along the Thames, 
at a distance of nearly four miles from the city gate. The 
streets were narrow, dark, muddy, and full of pits and sloughs. 
Tlie houses consisted of plaster and timber, covered with 
thatched roofs, having each story overhanging that imme- 
diately beneatJL Only the nobility had some large gloomy 
residences, where they displayed their extravagant magnifi- 
cence in a half-barbarous style. The Plantagenet kings re- 
sided usually at Westminster, and Saint Peter^s Abbey was 
the place of their coronation. The large hall (Westminster 
Hall) built by William Rufus, was pulled down and rebuilt 
by Richard II., such as we see it at present. The old West- 
minster Abbey of Edward the Confessor having been burned 
in 1087, was rebuilt during the reign of Henry III., but not 
finished until long after his death. Henry VII. built the 
extensive and beautiful chapel that bears his name, the last 
important addition made in the abbey before the Reformation. 
Staines^ on the Thames, southeast of Windsor. There, on 
the Runimede, John Lackland (Sansterre) in the Easter- 
week, 1215, met the discontented barons and prelates, and 
signed, June 19, the celebrated great charter, which laid the 
foundation of the constitution of England. Barftetj in Hert- 
ford county, north of London : on Gladsmore Heath, north of 
that town, was fought, on April 14, 1471, the decisive battle 
between Edward IV. of York and Neville Earl of Warwick — 
the Kingmaker — at the head of the Lancasterians, in which 
the latter, with many of the nobility, perished on the field. 

^See interesting statistical details for this period in Malte Brunei 
Geography, Vol. IIL, page 1197, 4to. edition, and in Lingard's History 
of England. 

*•* These gates were from west to east : 1 , Ludgate ; 2, Nevogate ; 3, 
Alder sgate ; 4, Cripplegate ; 6, MoorgcUe ; 6, Biahopigate ; 7, Aldgate, 
Aud 8, Billingsgate^ on the Thames. 
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An obelisk, erected on the spot in 1740, commemorates the 
event. St. Albans^ northwest of Barnet, and thirty miles 
from London : here the first battle in the War of the Roses 
was fought May 22, 1454, in which the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and the earls of Somerset and Stafford fell ; King Henry 
VI. was captured by the Duke of York, and the Lancasterian 
army cut to pieces. In a second battle, on the same field, 
February 7, 1461, Queen Margaret of Anjou defeated the 
Earl of Warwick, and delivered her husband from the hands 
of the Yorkists. Clarendon, near Salisbury, in Wiltshire, 
on the outskirts of the New Forest, where Henry II., in 
11G4, in a general council of the nobility and prelates, gave 
the constitution of Clarendon, which defined the limits be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, with a view 
to stop the arrogance and increasing usurpations of the Pope 
and clergy. Sevcji Oaks^ in Kent, southeast of London, 
where John Cade, the rebel, with his twenty thousand fol- 
lowers, on June 23, 1450, defeated and slew Sir Humphrey 
Stafford, King Henry's general, and, after the rout, marched 
to London, and encamped on Blacklieath, while the king fled 
to Kenilworth. Lynne, on the sea-coast of Lincoln county : 
there King John attempting to cross the washes, to Lincoln, 
by high water, lost, in the sudden inundation, part of his 
mercenaries, all his carriages, treasures, and baggage, and 
arrived, sick and in despair, at the neighboring Newark^ 
where he died October 17, 1216. Lewes, in Sussex: here 
the Earl of Leicester, May 14, 1264, routed the army of 
Henry lit., in spite of the bravery of Prince Edward, and 
forced the king to surrender himself prisoner. Keyiilworth 
Castle, in Warwick county, where Prince Edward surprised 
and defeated Simon de Montford, son of Leicester, in 1265. 
Evesham, in Worcester county, where, after the battle of 
Kenilworth, Prince Edward, on the 4th of August, by strat- 
agem, surrounded, defeated, and slew the haughty Earl of 
Lancaster, and delivered his father, Henry III., from His 
captivity. In the neighborhood lies Tewkesbury, Alortijner^s 
Cross, Bloreheath; and north, Wakefield and Lowton, in 
York conntj, Hexha?n-on-the'Tyne in Northumberland, and 
Northampton, east of Warwick, — all well-known cities from 
the bloody battles fought in their vicinity during the wars of 
the Roses (1452-1485). The castle of Fomfret (Pontefract), 
east of Wakefield, county of York, the prison of the unhappy 
Richard II., who was here ruthlessly slaughtered by Sir 
Piers Exton and his satellites in 1 399. Berkeley Castle, on 
the gulf of Severn, in Gloucester county, where, on Sept. 21, 
1327, Edward II. was treacherously and cruelly murdered 
with a hot iron by Gournay and Ogle, the creatures of Queen 
Isabel and her paramour Mortimer. Famous historical places 
on the borders of Scotland during this period are : — NeviUe^s 
Cross, near Durham, in Northumberland, where the spirited 
Queen Philippa, in the absence of Edward III. in France, 
with 12,000 men, totally defeated the Scottish army, and took 
King David Bruce prisoner, with his noblest barons, October 
17, 1346. North Allerton, in Richmond county, north of 
York, Alnwick, Otterburn, HomildonHill, and Halydon- 
Hill, north of Berwick, — all battle-fields, on which the Scots 
were routed and cut to pieces by the chivalry of England. At 
Alnwick, King William the Lion was taken prisoner, in 1175, 
and forced to surrender his English fiefs (430). Borough 
Bridge, near Burton-upon-Trent, in York county, where 
Thomas Earl of Lancaster was defeated and taken prisoner, 
March 16, 1322, by Sir Andrew Harclay, and executed as a 
rebel. By the king's order the same cruel punishment was 
inflicted on the earl which he had formerly imposed on the 
king's favorite, Gaveston. Shrewsbury, a fine old city, on the 
banks of the Severn, was often visited by the English kings, on 
account of the military importance of its situation on the 
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Welsh marches. Here was fought one of the most chivalrous 
battles of England, on July 21, 1402, between Henry Percy 
— the Hotspur — and Henry IV., in which Hotspur fell. 
Douglas was taken prisoner, and the King of England gained 
a complete victory ; two thousand three hundred barons and 
knights, and more than six thousand private warriors perished 
on the field. Bosworthj on the Ashby canal, in Leicester 
county, was a small market town. Here was fought the last 
battle of the Roses, on the 22d August, 1485, in which the 
tyrant Richard III. fell, and Henry Tudor-Lancaster was 
raised to the English throne. 

II. The Kingdom of Scotland. 

435. Scotland under the Bruces and the Stuarts. — 
On the death of the Maiden of Norway in 1291, begins the 
contest about the throne of Scotland and the bloody wars with 
the kings of England, which, after the battle of Bannock- 
burn, in 1314, and the expulsion of the English, are mostly 
changed into mere border-forays. Later, however, when Scot- 
land unites in alliance with France and attacks England, 
while she is actually engaged on the continent, those fierce 
and indecisive wars are renewed, and continue with greater 
fury until the reign of Henry VIII., when they terminate with 
the death of James IV. on Flodden Field in 1515. Among 
the number of the pretenders to the crown, John Baliol of 
Galloway and Robert Bruce of Annandale were the nearest 
akin to the defunct Malcolm dynasty. *^^ Edward I., having been 
chosen umpire in. the question of the succession in the as- 
sembly at the castle of Norham, on the Tweed, in June 1291, 
declared for Baliol, who closed the disgraceful scene by doing 
homage to Edward as Lord Paramount of Scotland. This 
haughty, and ambitious sovereign soon put his creature aside 
altogether, occupied all the castles and strongholds of Scot- 
land with his English knights and garrisons, and treated the 
brave Scottish nation with heartless cruelty. The insurrec- 
tion of Sir William Wallace was put down with the sword, and 
that noble-minded chief, betrayed by the traitor John of 
Monteith, was dragged to London and executed in 1304. 
But his spirit survived in the young Robert Bruce, who was 
crowned King of Scotland at Scone (220) in 1306, and under 
the most romantic adventures in the Highlands and on the 
Western Islands, succeeded in driving out the English and 
securing the independence of his kingdom by the brilliant 
victory over Edward II. at Bannockburn in 1314. His son 
David II., after new defeats and a long captivity in England, 
died childless in 1370, and the crown then passed to the 
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talented hut most unhappy house of the Stuarts. This family 
long ruled in Scotland ; they mounted the throne of Eng- 
land in 1606, but under terrible disasters were expelled in 
the revolution of 1688, and perished in exile and misery. 
Their mediceval history in Scotland presents a fearful suc- 
cession of border-forays, internal feuds between Highlands 
and Lowlands, between the nobles themselves, or against their 
kings, two of whom, James I. and III., were murdered, whilst 
James II. perished by the bursting of a bombard, and James 
IV. fell in the battle of Flodden. Yet, in spite of all these 
disorders and crimes, we discover the steady though slow 
progress of the Scottish nation. A constitutional government 
developed itself during the contest of the Baliols and Bruces, 
and the first parliament, consistmg of clergy, nobility, and 
deputies from the cities, was assembled by Robert Bruce in 
1326. The misfortune of Scotland lay in the unruly spirit 
of the great ; the barons of the Lowlands at the head of their 
vassals and the Highland lairds with their clans, regarded 
the kings as their equals, and refused all obedience to the 
laws. The Lords of the Isles (287) often carried open war 
into the heart of the country; the Highland clans of the 
M*Dougalls of Lorn, the Campbells, the Rosses, the Crawfords, 
and principally the border family of the Douglases of Lid- 
desdale, Galloway and Annandale, became so dangerous to the 
royal authority, that the mild James II. could only free him- 
self by the assassination of Archibald, Earl of Douglas, the 
expulsion of the whole race, and the confiscation of their 
castles and immense estates. Nor were the prelates less war- 
like and quarrelsome than the nobles. The Bishop of St. An- 
drews did not obtain the archiepiscopal dignity before 1468; 
even then the clergy refused him their recognition, and the 
Parliament, in 1471, repelled energetically the encroachments 
of the Pope. 5!rom the times of David II. the estates met by 
delegates, called the Lords of Articles^ who consulted about the 
laws ; King and Parliament formed the legislative power, and 
a vast number of excellent decrees and police regulations were 
promulgated, which in other countries did not appear until 
centuries later. In the year 1457 the general exercise in 
arms was ordained, and often renewed. Every Scot from his 
twelfth to his sixteenth year had regularly to be drilled in ar- 
chery. The Lords of Session formed, since James II., the High 
Court of Justice. The Scottish youths studied in the Univer- 
sities of the continent. High schools or Colleges, were estab- 
lished at St, Andrews in 1411, at Glasgow in 1453, and at 
Aberdeen in 1 493. The commerce of the Scots was insignificant, 
and they were often in open feud with the Hanseatic Confeder- 
acy. Cattle breeding was thriving, but agriculture neglected, 
nor did the fisheries on the coast prosper like those of the 
nations on the Baltic. Wool was manufactured, but Scottish 
industry was still far inferior even to that of England. The 
people were poor and barbarous, and fond of the wild life on 
the border (284), that curious mixture of chivalry and brigan- 
dage, while the domestic virtues, conjugal tenderness, chastity, 
paternal affection, honesty and heroic devotion and bravery, 
proved the true Scandinavian stem from which the noble 
Pictish race had sprung. 

436. Cities, Castles and Historical Sites. — Edinburgh 
was still a small town, only important on account of its almost 
impregnable castle, which, however, was taken by stratagem 
and surprise, by the daring Randolph in 1312. — Stirling 
and Perth were the habitual residences of the Stuarts. In 
the latter city the awful murder of James I. by Sir Robert 
Graham and tlie Earl of Athole was perpetrated February 
20th, 1437. — Near Kingshorn, on the coast of Fife, rises 
the precipice from which the good old Alexander III. was 
thrown down, with his steed, and perished on the rocks 
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below, still called tJie King^s Crag. — Ellershe^ now Pais- 
ley, in Renfrew county, was the birthplace of William 
Wallace, the Protector of Scotland. — Falkirk^ in Stirling 
county, where William Wallace and the Scots on the 22d of 
July, 1298, lost a great battle against King Edward I., in con- 
sequence of which all Scotland was occupied by the English. — 
Roslyriy in Edinburgh county, south of that city, a strong castle 
overhanging the deep glen; there John Comynof Badenoch, 
after the battle of Falkirk, defeated three English divisions 
in one day, and raised the sunken spirits of the nation. — 



his insurgent nobility, and the awful murder of the fleeing 
king in the Beaton^ s Mill^ on the Stirling road. Dupplin^ 
on the Earn, west of Perth, where Edmund Baliol, 12th of 
August, 1 332, defeated the Earl of Mar, Regent of Scotland, 
by a nightly surprise, and was raised to a tottering throne, 
which he lost as quickly, when he fled to England on an un- 
saddled horse. Yet King Edward III. came to his assistance, 
and the bloody defeat of the Scots at Halidon Hill^ near 
Berwick, on the 19th of July, 1333, seemed again to turn the 
scale of victory in favor of the English by the surrender of 



Robrayslon^ near Glasgow, the hiding-place of Wallace, that fortress and the southern counties. But the heroical 
where he was betrayed by Sir John Monteith and delivered 1 defence of LocJi Leven Castle by the gallant Alan Vipont, and 
up to the English. — Dumfries^ in the Nithsdale, on the Solway j of Duiibar by Black Agnes, Countess of March, steeled the 
bay, where in the church of the Minorites Robert Bruce courage of the Scots. Their ardent love of independence, 



stabbed Sir John Comyn, the Red. in February, 1306, and 
raised his banner against the English. — Mctkven, northwest 



and hatred of foreign tyranny, induced them to regain, by 
persevering and stubborn exertions, by stratagems and the 



of Perth, where Robert Bruce, immediately after his corona- 1 boldest deeds, the strongholds they had lost. Thus Edin- 
tion at the Abbey of Scone, was met by the English Earl of \ burgh Castle and Perth were retaken ; and when, in 1341, 
Pembroke on the 19th of June, 1306, and sufiered a complete the young David Bruce, on his return from France, landed at 
defeat. Dalric in the county of Argyle, in a romantic site Inver-Bervy, on the coast of Kincardine, the Scots flocked to 
on Loch- Awe. In a narrow defile there, overhanging the lake his banner ; and Baliol, fleeing again to England, left the 
and commanded by precipitous mountains, Robert Bruce, on ' contested throne to the son of Robert Bruce, 
his flight to the Western Islands, forced a passage for his I 

army by heroical bravery against the treacherous M*Dougalls 437. The Hebrides, Shetland, and Orkney Islands, 
of Lorn. The king only lost his mar.tle, and the brooch which on the west and north of Scotland, were, during this period, 
thus fell into the possession of John M^Dougall of Lorn united with the crown. The Syderoer, or Hebrides, had been 
is still preserved in that ancient family as a precious memorial conquered and colonized by the Northmen (224), and when 
of the feudal times. Kildrummic Castle^ on the Don, west they, during the reign of King Alexander III., were attacked 
of Aberdeen, the refuge of Robert Bruce's wife and family, i by the Lords of Ross and other Scottish chiefs. King Hakon 
held long against the English, but surrendered at the fall IV. of Norway — 1207-1263 — armed a powerful fleet and army, 
of Nigel Bruce, the youngest brother of the king. Douglas \ with which he occupied the islands of Arran and Bute, plun- 
Castle, on the river of the same name, in the upper county of ; dered the Scottish coast, and attempted a landing at Largs, 
Lanark, the paternal seat of that brave but turbulent family, I in Renfrew county. But a sudden storm arising, the Nor- 
became celebrated in the English wars under the name of | wegian fleet drove out to sea, while the Norwegian troops on 
Castle Dangerous by the various stratagems of good Lord shore were totally defeated and routed by the superior number 
James of Douglas who retook it from the English. Ban- • of Scots whom Alexander Stuart, the grandfather of the 
7tockburn, on the Bannock, five miles east of Stirling Cas- ! first monarch of that name, led against them. Hakon, in his 
tic, the well-known village, in the swamps of which Edward despair, retired to the Orkney Islands, to refit his fleet ; but 
II. lost his chivalry and his supremacy over Scotland, on the he died at Kirkwall in 1263. Magnus Lagabseter, his son 
'24th of June, 1314. Robert Bruce, Edward, his brother, and successor, immediately set on foot a negotiation with the 
the Lords Randolph and Douglas, and the Scottish spearmen, • Scots, which terminated in 126G in a treaty of peace, wherein 
fchowed here an extraordinary bravery, and gained the finest he renounced his pretensions to the Hebrides and all the other 
victory that ever smiled on Scotland. Abercorn Castle, east | islands, including Man (224, 431), but excepting the Orkneys 
of Bannockburn, on the shores of the Frith of Forth, where jand Shetlands; a sum of money (4,000 marks) was paid by 
the arrogant Earl of Douglas met his sovereign in arms, in j King Alexander III., and his daughter Margaret married the 
1 458, but during his idle bravado, was abandoned by his vas- \ Norwegian crown-prince Eric. The more northern islands 
sals, and obliged to fly to Douglas Dale. Other famous! were, from the earliest times (101, 106), inhabited by Uie 
castles on the Border (286) were the Hermitage, in the mo- j Northmen ; and their laws, language, usages and manners, were 
rasses of Liddesdale, and Arkenholnie, in Eskdale, where the there more firmly established than in the Hebrides and in 



elder Douglases, in their rebellion against King James II., 
suffiered a severe defeat, and were forced, in consequence of it, 
to seek refuge in England in 1438, whence the Earl of 
Douglas returned, twenty years later, to die a monk in the 



Man. About the year 1380, during the reign of Robert II. 
Stuart, Henry Sinclair, Count of Caithness, on the Scottish 
coast, opposite the Orkneys, obtained the earldom of those 
islands, which included the Shetlands, from King Hakon VI. 



Abbey of Lindores, on the Frith of Tay, in Fife county, and Queen Margaret of Norway and Denmark, and this pos- 
Lauder, southeast of Abercorn, in Lauderdale ; there Archi- 1 session continued in his family for a century under the sov- 
bald Douglas, called BeUtlicCat, at the head of the dissa- ereignty of Norway. In the year 1469 James III. of Scot- 
tisfied lords, arrested and hanged the mean counsellors and land married Margaret, daughter of Christian I. of Denmark 
favorites of young James III., on Lauder Bridge, in 1482. and Norway, and with her he was to get a dowry of 60,000 
South of Lauder, at Holdoun or Halidon Hill, near the Abbey florins ; but the father-in-law, having no money, he arbitrarily 
of Melrose (286) Sir Walter Scott, the Lord of Buccleuch at- ; mortgaged the Orkney and Shetland islands, and, as the 



tempted, on the 25th of July, 1526, to deliver young King 
James V. from the tyrannical government of the Douglases, 
but was defeated with great loss by the Border clans of the 
Homes and Kers, who suddenly fell upon his rear, and forced 
his border riders to flight. Sauchee, a small hamlet, a mile 
southeast of Bannockburn, saw, on the 18th June, 1488, the 
disgraceful scene of the defeat of James III., in his war with 



Oldenburg kings of Denmark never redeemed their mortgage, 
the two groups of important islands remained, since that 
time, attached to the kingdom of Scotland. The Norse laws 
and usages, however, continued in full force in Shetland, 
and still difier in many parts from those of Scotland. The 
free property of- lands was known by the term Udal — Odel — 
as in Norway (223), the proprietors being called Udallers — 
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Odehbonder — and descended in the udaller's family. The 
chief judge was called Great Foad — Fogcd — or Law-man — 
Laugmand — and under him different officers attended to the 
good morals, police, and general administration of those indus- 
trious, kind-hearted, and hospitable islanders. 

III. The Calmarian Union of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, a.d. 1397-1523. 

438. Constitution and Government. — A new period in 
Scandinavian history commences with the union of the three 
crowns under Queen Margaret, the daughter of King Wal- 
demar III. (378), a princess whose extraordinary talents and 
address have rendered her name illustrious as the Semiramis 
of the North. Yet happy circumstances facilitated the suc- 
cessful execution of her great designs. There were no promi- 
nent pretenders in Denmark and Norway, and the arrogant 
and heedless Albrecht of Mecklenburg, then King of Sweden, 
had alienated the good will and respect of the Swedish nation 
by his promoting worthless German knights to the most im- 
portant offices in court and army, and thus gave Margaret an 
easy victory. Albrecht and his German chivalry, while cross- 
ing a frozen lake near Falkujmig, in order to attack the 
Danish army, met the fate of the English at Bannoekburn, 
and the French at Poitiers — the ice gave way, and the German 
knights, on their barbed war-steeds, ingulfed in the morass, 
were slaughtered or captured by the nimble yeomanry of 
Denmark. Albrecht was taken, imprisoned, and not given 
freedom until he, seven years later, had renounced all preten- 
sions to the northern crowns.*"^ Margaret then called together 
commissioners from the diets of the three nations, who as- 
sembled at Calmar, on July 12, 1397. There the articles of 
the great Union were discussed and settled, and the kingdoms 
accepted young Prince Eric of Pomerania, the nephew of 
Margaret, for her successor. He was crowned with solemnity 
by the Archbishops of Lund and Upsala. By this deed the 
three northern sister nations were to form one permanent 
confederacy, and to be governed by the same monarch. The 
states were to choose the successor among the princes of the 
reigning king ; and, in the event of there being no royal 
progeny, the vacant throne was to be filled by the consent and 
with the concurrence of the Union in the new election. The 
affairs of each kingdom were to be administered by its own 
laws and usages ; but treaties with foreign powers were not 
to be concluded without common consent. An attack, how- 
ever, upon any one of the confederated states was to be con- 
sidered as an aggression upon all, and to be repelled by their 
joint forces. The Act of Calmar was a mere sketch, which 
left the widest field for able and intelligent monarchs to build 
up a magnificent empire in the north. The daughter of 
Waldemar ruled the immense territories from the Icy Ocean 
to the Eider, — a country destined by nature herself to unity, 

■" The manners in Scandinavia were still very coarse during the 
fourteenth century. Albert of Mecklenburg used to call Margaret the 
Breechless Queen — Dronning Buxelba — and he sent her a whetstone, 
three feet in length, with the intimation to lay aside her sword and 
attend to sharpening her needles. This ungracious compliment the 
Danish Queen answered by sending him in return a chemise of hers 
attached to a flagstaff for his colors, when marching his army against 
her. Nor did this epigrammatic war terminate with the defeat of 
Albert at Falkoping, for Margaret ordered her indiscreet prisoner to 
her presence, and clapped a fooFs cap, with a tail nineteen yards long, 
on his head, for a mock crown, and sent him, thus exposed to the seoff- 
ings of the populace, to the dreary prison vaults of Lindenholm Castle, 
in Skaane. Among the many curious historical relics, still deposited in 
the sacristy of the splendid cathedral of Upsala, the traveller will be- 
hold the enormous whetstone, the smook banner, and the lengthy fool's 
cap of Prince Albert 



inhabited by a spirited and brave people, of the same race, 
language, and manners, who, if now united by constitution and 
government, might have formed one of the most important 
elements in the civilization and development of the political 
system of Europe ; it might have flourished by commerce, navi- 
gation and fisheries, possessing all the coasts and islands of the 
Baltic and the Northern Ocean. The kindred dialects of 
Danish and Swedish would then have melted into one, and the 
full strength of the three numerous warlike tribes, if directed 
toward the protection and aggrandizement of the Union, would 
have been able, by so easily defensible coasts, to decide the su- 
premacy in the North. The great mind of Margaret, no doubt, 
had a presentiment of the important results which might be 
obtained for the welfare of her people by this combination, and 
she flattered herself with the bright hope of having already 
gained her point by the unanimous election of a successor ; 
but the prudent queen could hardly have chosen a more un- 
worthy prince than Eric of Pomerania, who, immediately on 
her death, in 1412,*^ by his vain, cowardly, and unjust coii 
duct, produced a reviving animosity and hatred between Danes 
and Swedes, which soon became the cause of civil dissensions 
and feuds that caused the Union to remain a phantom until 
it vanished at the Stockholm massacre by Christian the 
Tyrant, in 1523. Eric treated the Swedes with scorn as a 
con([uered nation. Denmark considered herself as the prin- 
cipal state, the royal seat of the Union kings ; she sent her 
nobles to govern Sweden with an iron rod ; the Swedes felt 
indignant at this partiality, and were ever ready to rise in 
defence of their nationality ; while the cities of the Hanseatic 
League, who by the most arrogant measures had appropriated 
to themselves the entire northern traffic, sought to counteract 
every union of the Scandinavian nations, and to maintain 
their hostility and internal weakness by all possible means. 
Thus the breach widened more and more. The Swedes 
raised Charles Knudson to the throne in 1 448 ; and, though 
the Swedish clergy and part of the nobility sided with Den- 
mark and called King Christian I. to the throne in 1471, the 
defeat of the Danish army near Stockholm, October 10, again 
dispelled all hope of a renewed union. During this long series 
of dissensions the constitutions of Denmark and Sweden had 
taken a different development. In Denmark, the nobility had 
fettered down the kings by capitulations, which brought almost 
the entire executive power into the hands of the state council 
— Rigsraad— composed of the most 'po^^rful nobles, while 
the free landholders — the Bonder — successively were de- 
prived even of their personal liberty, and became the serfs — 
tenants in soccage — on the immense estates of the counts and 
barons. All the burdens of the State, save that of its defence, 
were thrown off the shoulders of the privileged classes, and 
heaped on the citizens and peasantry. Civilized Denmark 
sank, while barbarous Sweden rose. In the latter country, 
the nation was likewise represented by the state council ; but 
the mass of the Swedish people had better preserved their in- 
dependence' than in Denmark ; in the mountain regions there 
existed no nobility; there the free and proud highlander 
stalked about with the mien of a nobleman ; only the armor 

»* SOVEREIGNS OF THE CALMARIAN UNION, 1897-1628. 
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made the knight ; every tenant who appeared mounted on his 
war-horse in steel armor, brandishing his lance at the military 
gatherings, enjoyed the privileges of the aristocracy itself, 
and this feeling of equality between yeoman and nobleman has 
been the palladium of the Swedish constitution down to the 
present day. However violent the parties of the church and 
the aristocracy became in their aspiration to power, they 
needed the support of the people, who universally decided the 
question against Denmark And then the Knudsons, the 
Engclbrechtsons, and the Stures were decidedly statesmen 
and warriors of greater talents than the crowned Erics, Christo* 
phers, and Christians — all of them Germans by birth, who, in 
the distress of the times, were called to fill the Danish throne, 
and fought their battles, not with the sons of the land, but 
with bands of German mercenaries and poor adventurers, who 
flocked to Denmark to be defeated by the spears and halberds 
of the Dalecarlians in Sweden and the Ditmarskers in Hol- 
stein. The untoward relations of Sleswig, between Denmark 
and Holstein, maimed the strength of the former, and Sweden 
eluded her grasp. DiflFerent was the position of Norway ; the 
turbulent princes of the dynasty of old Harald Haarfager had 
died off. Norway had no nobility; her Odelxbonder (223, 
296) were freemen, living on their own estates ; they wished 
for tranquillity, and were occupied with their fishing, agricul- 
ture, and bear-hunting, under the mild sway of the Danish 
kings, who seldom visited that distant country, though it must 
be owned that Norway made little or no progress ; it had no 
national representation of its own, and took no part in the 
diets — Rigsdage — of Denmark; it had no university, and 
continued for nearly four centuries to send its youths for edu- 
cation to the colleges of Copenhagen. Thus Norway vanishes 
from history towards the close of the middle ages, after having 
performed so wild, but brilliant a part in the times of the 
Norman conquests and the crusades. 

439. Divisions of Provinces, Cities, and Historical 
Sites. — As Sweden now enters boldly upon the great theatre of 
history, on which she is to perform so important a part in the 
following centuries, we shall give a more detailed account of 
her geography in the fifteenth century, and only indicate some 
few changes in Denmark and Norway. 

I, The Kingdom of Sweden. — Before the union of 
the Suithian and Gothic tribes, Sweden had been divided 
into the two distinct kingdoms of Suithiod and Gothland 
(225). On the accession of the dynasty of the Folkungar, and 
the erection of the archiepiscopal see of Upsala (about a. d. 
1250), a more regular government was established by Mag- 
nus I., Ladukias (Barn-door Lock), who, in 1278, took the 
title of King of the Swedes and the Goths. In the four- 
teenth century the kingdom was divided into four regions con- 
taining twenty provinces: — I. Southern Region, — Goth- 
land, Gut/ialand (Gothia), with the provinces, 1, East Goth- 
land, 2, West Gothland, 3, Smaaland, and 4, Dalsla?id, which 
bordered east on the Baltic, south on Denmark, west on Nor- 
way, and north on the province of Sweden. The large lakes 
Wenern and Wettern, surrounded by forest-clad hills, occu- 
pied the centre ; on the south, a fertile plain extended to the 
more dreary table-land of Smaaland, whose soil gave only a 
scanty produce of oats and barley. Falkoping, on a small 
lake in West Gothland, where King Albrecht was totally 
defeated and captured by the Danish General Ivar Lykke, 
Feb. 24, 1389. Calmar, on the west of Smaaland, opposite 
the island of Odayid. In its old castle, formerly esteemed 
one of the keys of the kingdom, was held the congress of the 
northern nations in 1397, which acceded to the celebrated 
treaty of the Caltnarian Union, Bogesund, south of Fal- 



koping, on the lake Aasund. Here, on the frozen lake, was 
fought the bloody battle in which Otto Krumpen, with the 
Danish army, defeated the Swedes, January 19, 1520. The 
Administrator of Sweden, Sten Sture, fell in the action, and 
Stockholm opened her gates to Christian the Tyrant, who 
soon was to deluge her streets with the blood of her noblest 
and most generous citizens. 

440. 11. Ce.ntral Region. — Svealand, or Sweden, with 
the provinces, 5, Sodermanlandj 6, Upland, 7, Westman- 
la}id, Sj Nerike, 9,Warm€land, iO, Dalarne, 11, Gcstrik- 
land, and 12, Helsingeland, bordering east on the Bothnian 
Gulf, south on Gothland, west and north on Norway (Herje- 
dalen) and Norrland. The lake Mdlarn, with its hundreds of 
islands, presents every where romantic views ; the soil is good 
in many parts ; horses, cattle, and sheep are numerous ; yet 
the most interesting scenery of Svea is the mountain range 
of the Copper Mines — Dalarne— on the frontiers of Norway. 
Stockholm (225) was early the capital of the Swedish kings. 
Northwest of the city, on the steep eminence Brunkeberg, was 
fought the obstinate battle of the 10th October, 1471, in 
which King Christian I. and the Danish army were totally 
defeated by the Swedish yeomanry and the garrison of Stock- 
holm. The king was wounded by an arrow; thousands of 
Danes perished in their disorderly retreat to the fleet ; and 
camp, banners and kingdom were lost. On the great square 
in Stockholm, Christian II., the Tyrant, ordered ninety-four ec- 
clesiastics, senators, knights, and burgomasters, the most distin- 
guished and virtuous men in Sweden, to be beheaded, as guilty 
of heresy and schism, on the 8th of November, 1520. Loaded 
cannon were planted on the avenues ; the troops occupied the 
streets, and the deathlike silence in the terrified city was only 
broken by the toll of the castle bell during this horrible scene, 
which cost the bigoted despot three crowns and a life of exile 
and misery.^ StrengndSy south, on the M&larn. Here 
Gustav Yasa, after the expulsion of the Danes, assembled a 
diet, where he was unanimously called to the throne, on 
June 6, 1523. Nykoping, in Sodermanland, on the coast of 
the Baltic, with a strong castle, in which King Birger of 
Sweden, in 1318, imprisoned his brothers Waldemar and 
Eric; and, throwing the keys of the prison into the sea, 
left the unhappy princes to perish by hunger. Upsala, the 
ancient seat of Paganism (106), had become that of learning 
by the erection of the celebrated university by Sten Sture, 
in 1477. Falun, situated in a deep valley, between lakes, 
near the Dalelf, is the centre of the mining district — the an- 
cient Jernbaraland (225), and the home of the brave and 
honest Dalecarlians. who, on the appearance of Gustav Yasa 
in the valley, rose in their might, defeated the mercenaries of 
King Christian II, in every battle, and carried the young 
hero in triumph to Stockholm in 1523. 

441. III. Northern Region. — Norrland consisted of 
the provinces of 13, Wester-Bottn, 14, Medelpad, \ 6, Anger- 
manlaiid, and 16, the Eastern Lapmark, on the frontiers of 
Finnland. The large central regions, Jemteland and Herje- 
dalen, belonged to Norway, and were not ceded to Sweden 
until the treaty of Bromsebro in the year 1645. Hernosand, 
Luleaa, Piteaa and Umeaa, are the only towns on these wild 
and dreary coasts. Northern Sweden was inhabited by Lap- 
landers and Swedes; the former were either mountaineers, 
inhabitants of the forests, fishermen, or vagabonds, who hired 
themselves out to the Swedish farmers. The rigor of the cli 

**More than six hundred men of high standing and influence were 
beheaded or hung in different parts of the realm, before the young 
Gustav Vasa, at the head of his mountaineers, drove the Danish tyrant 
out of the country. 
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mate, want and misery, and, in consequence, the barrenness of 
the Lapland women, prevented the increase of their popula- 
tion. 

442. IV. Eastern Region. — Finnland, with the pro- 
vinces, 17, NylaJid or Finniand Proper, 18, Tavastiand, 
19, Oesf.er-Bottti, and 20, Savolax or KyriaJund, on the 
frontiers of Permia, in Russia. Finnland is the Region of 
Great Lake^. That extensive country was inhabited by 
Queans, or Quains (225), Tavastians, Kareliuns, Suomi, 
Fbins, and Tchudes, who all lived in eternal feuds with one 
another, until the cross banner of King Eric of Sweden ap- 
peared on the coast. After a most bloody war, which lasted 
for more than one century and a half — 1156 — the Finnish 
tribes were subdued . and converted to Christianity. The 
Swedes built on the western coast the castles of Kaisholm, 
Bjorneborg, Nystad, and Aabo, while the Russian armies 
invaded the eastern regions on the Ladoga. But after the 
defeat of the Russians on the Kalka, by the Mongols, in 
1224 (304), they disappeared in the north, and the Swedes, 
under Birger Jurl, the founder of Stockholm (225), penetrated 
victoriously into the interior, and built the strong Tavasthus. 
The Marshal Jorkel Knudson conquered Kyriala, or Carelia, 
and founded Vidorg, on the Finnic Gulf, and advancing boldly 
upon the Neva, built Landscrona, on the site of the present 
Saint Petersburg. But there the Swedes, for the first time, 
came in hostile contact with the Russians. The rich republi- 
cans of Novgorod could not suflFer the mail-clad warriors of 
the north in so close a neighborhood. Swarms of Russians 
invaded Finnland, burning and destroying; several of the 
young Swedish colonies were laid in ashes, the settlers 
slaughtered, and their families carrried off. In 1318, the 
Russians besieged Aabo, and spread devastation through the 
lake districts; but the interest of both parties demanded 
peace, and the first treaty between Russia and Sweden was 
signed in 1323, at Noteborg, on the Lake Ladoga, according 
to which the Swedes had to retire thirty-six versts west of the 
Neva, the mouth of which thus remained in the possession of 
the merchants of Great Novgorod, and the Syster back (Sister 
Brook) became thenceforth the frontier between the two hos- 
tile nations. The border forays, nevertheless, continued ; the 
Swedish crusading sjnrtt lasted longer than that of the southern 
nations ; but it was not until the year 1462, when Ivan I., after 
his victories over the Mongols, had restored the Moscovite or 
Russian empire, that the war on the Baltic took a serious cha- 
racter. Finnland had become a highly flourishing country, 
and the strong fortresses of the Swedes repelled all the attacks 
of their barbarous neighbors. 

443. II. The Kingdom of Norway had been divided into 
four provinces, or Stifter : 1, Aggershuus, 2, Christian- 
sand, 3, Bergen, and 4, Trondhiem. It enjoyed a perfect 
tranquillity, and the national antipathy between Norwegians 
and Swedes had not yet taken the violent character which it 
afterwards assumed. Christiania, in Aggershuus, had become 
the capital. Bergen, the first city for commerce and wealth, 
had suffered much from the attacks of the Hanseatic League 
(403) until it entered the confederacy and became the 
great emporium for their northern commerce. Opslo, the an- 
cient capital, near Christiania, became in 1508, the scene of 
the only rebellion which the Norwegians ever attempted 
against the Kings of Denmark. Herulf Hydefad, the leader, 
together with some other noblemen, bishops, and their parti- 
»in8, were surrounded by Prince Christian, taken prisoners, 
and executed. It was, perhaps, the successful massacre in 
Opslo which, twelve years later, prompted him, as Danish 
king, to renew it on a larger scale in Stockholm. 



444. III. The Kingdom of Denmark seemed to have been 
placed at the head of the Union, yet this honor cost her im- 
mensely dear — ^her liberty at home, and her treasures, armies, 
and reputation, abroad : weakened and crest-fallen, she relin- 
quished her bloody grasp. Of all her German conquests there 
remained nothing but the islands of Rugen and Oesel. Wal- 
demar III. had conquered the large and fertile island of 
Gothland (Gulland), in 1360, where he made a rich booty in 
the city of Wisby, the seat of the Hanseatic commerce, and 
the stronghold of the Baltic pirates. Copenhagen (293) be- 
came the permanent residence of the kings of Denmark in 
1440, and a university was erected in 1479, which ever since 
has maintained its rank among the most distinguished in 
Europe. It was principally the downfall of Wisby which 
drew commerce to Copenhagen. Jealous of this new rival, 
the Hanseatic League sent, in 1428, a large fleet and 
12,000 German troops against it; yet Queen Philippa, the 
daughter of Henry IV. of England, at the head of the citizens, 
defended it so heroically, that she defeated the Ltibeckers in 
several successful sorties, and forced them to raise the siege. 
But instead of praise and affection, the admirable princess 
only received the grossest insult from her husband, King Eric, 
which caused her death. An important change had taken 
place in the geography of mediaaval Denmark with regard to 
the duchy of Schleswig and its relations to the Counts of Hol- 
stein. On the extinction of the male line of King Abel's de- 
scendants, in 1375, tlie duchy of Schleswig (South Jutland) 
had reverted to the crown of Denmark. Yet Queen Margaret, 
desiring the aid of the Counts of Holstein against the over- 
bearing Hanseatic Confederacy, bestowed the duchy upon 
Count Gerhard, of Rendsborg, as a Danish banner fief for 
the usual military service to the crown. Eric, her successor, 
proud of his power, demanded back the duchy, but the war- 
Rke Counts of Holstein were neither daunted by the arms of 
the three northern kingdoms, nor by the sentence and threats 
of the German Emperor Sigismond, who adjudged the whole of 
Schleswig to Denmark, in 1424. Henry of Holstein had de- 
feated a Danish army of sixty thousand troops, at Immervad, 
before the Lubcckers besieged Copenhagen. Eric was deposed, 
and the first act of his successor, Christopher III., the Bavarian, 
was the recognition of the hereditary rights of the house of 
Schauenburg.(377) to the duchy of Schleswig. At the diet 
in Colding, in 1439, Duke Adolph, the successor of Henry, 
who fell before Flensborg, in 1427, kneeling down before 
his liege lord, took the oath of allegiance, and received from 
the hand of the king the banner of investiture. Yet Denmark, 
who had gained nothing by her doubtful union with Sweden, 
felt most deeply this loss of her finest and most fertile pro- 
vince, and all her efforts now tended towards its recovery. 
The Danish nobility, in compliance with this feeling, after the 
death of King Christopher, in 1448, sent a deputation to Duke 
Adolph of Schleswig- Holstein, to offer him the crown of Den- 
mark. The.Holsteiner refused the honor, but directed the at- 
tention of the Danes to his young sister's son, Count Christian 
of Oldenborg, who accepted the crown, and became the founder 
of the present dynasty of Denmark, in the year 1448. On 
the subsequent death of Duke Adolph (1459), Christian inhere 
ited both Holstein and Schleswig, the latter of which ought 
then, as an escheated fief, to have ))eeu incorporated with the 
kingdom, or, at least, its relation to Denmark to have been 
plainly defined by a new investiture to the king, as Count of 
Holstein. But this important act was not called into exist- 
ence on account of another difficulty. Duke Adolph of Hol- 
stein, moved, perhaps, by his old rancor toward Denmark, 
against whom he had spent his youth in hard fighting, and 
still more by his natural desire to preserve the dose union of 
his two beautiful states, Schleswig and Holstein, had per- 
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Buaded his young nephew, Christian of Oldenborg, at the time 
when the Danish crown was offered to him, to renounce his 
right to Schleswig as King of Denmark, and to promise that 
the duchy of Schleswig and the kingdom never should be 
united again under the same sceptre, and that the duchy of 
Schleswig- Holstein should remain for ever undivided — ewich 
tosammende ungeddt}''^ But the wary Christian, who wanted 
to stand well both with Danes and Germans, did not dare to 
claim his hereditary right in Holstein, and give Schleswig 
back to Denmark. He simply offered himself as a candidate 
for the free election of the Schleswig and the Holstein nobil- 
ity. This he obtained ; he then paid off the many claims of 
the collateral lines, such as the Counts of Schauenborg Pinne- 
berg, persuaded the German Emperor Frederic III. to give 
Holstein the rank of a duchy, and left the feudal question 
about Schleswig undecided.*^^ 

445. The nobles of the Danish council, at that time, no 
doubt, considered this election of a Holstein prince to the 
throne of Denmark, as a masterly coup d^etat, which thus peace- 
fully brought both the duchies under the crown. Yet the inhab- 
itants of the small district of Ditmarsken refused their homage. 
They formed a free commonwealth, which was governed by 
bailiffs and aldermen, and, united by the love of independence, 
they maintained themselves in this situation against all aggres- 
sion. When, therefore. King Hans (John), in the year 1 500, at 
the head of a large army of feudal chivalry and German lance- 
knechts attempted to invade their marches, the brave Ditmarsk- 
ers defeated him on the dikes between Meldorf and Hemming- 
stedy on the 13th of February, with so terrible a slaughter that 
three hundred and sixty nobles and fifteen thousand soldiers 
perished on the battle-field. The king himself escaped with 
difficulty, having lost his banner, the celebrated old Danebroge 
(377), his camp and baggage, and was forced, through the 
mediation of the Hanseatic cities, to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the victors. Thus, then, does the middle age of 
Denmark close with a most disastrous defeat, and its modern 
era opens ominously enough with the massacres of Opslo and 
Stockholm, and the dissolution of the Calmarian Union. 



IV. TirE Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania. 

446. Extent and Flourishing State of Poland under 
THE Jagellons. — A glancc at the map of the fourteenth 
century will at once show the urgent political necessity of the 
fierce wars of the Polish kings against the Order of the Teu- 

•** The curious Low-German document of Count Christian of Olden- 
borg, containing this illegal promide, is dated June 28th, 1448, more 
than a year before his coronation at Copenhagen, as King of Denmark, 
October 28th, 1449. It had, of course, no validity, because Count 
Christian could not give away any territory or rights of the kingdom 
of Denmark, whose crown he did not yet wear ; nay, he could not even 
do so after he was a crowned king, except with the consent of the 
states in a general diet or Danehof. This renunciation of the voung 
candidate may, therefore, be considered null and void. Yet it has for 
centuries been the cause of much trouble to Denmark, and it was 
mainly on account of this antiquated and absurd document, that all 
the innocent blood was spilt during the late Schleswig war in 1848- 
1850 — until at last the heavy sword of the victors at Bau, Dyppel, 
Fredericia, Idsted, and Frederikstad, has cut it to atoms, and proved 
that the duchy of Schleswig or South Jutland, is an integral part — the 
very flesh and bone of old Denmark. 

^ Our space does not permit us to give here the later history of 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, which belongs more properly to the 
Historical Geography of Modern Europe. See our first article in the 
New-York American Review: Wars between the Danes and Germans 
for the possession of Scfdesvng. Vol. 11, No. 6, new series (September) 
1848. The following articles describing the late events in Denmark, 
have not yet been publi.«hed. 



tonic knights. By the cession of Samogitia (380) to the Order 
by Duke Witowd of Lithuania, in 1394j Poland had become 
entirely excluded from the Baltic coast; and the narrow-minded 
politics of the Teutonic knights did not fail to throw still greater 
impediments in the way of the exports of Poland and its com- 
munication with the Hanseatic cities on the Lower Vistula. 
Yet the important step for the final humiliation of the military 
hierarchy had already been taken, in a. d. 1386, by the marriage 
of Princess Hedwig, the younger daughter of King Louis of 
Anjou, with Jagellon, Grand Duke of Lithuania, and the al- 
liance of the two powerful nations, the Poles and Lithuanians. 
But great diflficulties — the ambition of the Lithuanian princes 
and the vanity and pride of the nations themselves — still pro- 
tracted the permanent union and brotherhood of the Lith- 
uanian and Polish nationalities. This auspicious event took 
place at last at Lublin, in 15G8. The male line of the old 
Piast dynasty (250, 312) became extinct with Kasimir the 
Great in ISTO.'"" The Jagellons followed from 1386 to 1572; 
yet Poland had already become an elective aristocratic repub- 
lic since the celebrated diet of Chenciny, in 1331. During 
this period there were in Poland four distinct classes of in- 
habitants. First, the Voivods and Starosts, or earls, the 
high commanders of the provinces, who, together with the 
bishops, formed the council of the king. The second class 
formed the Zemanie, or landholders, great and small — some 
with thousands of acres and thousands of tenants, others 
with small farms, themselves tilling their fields — ^yet all were 
nobles, with emblazoned shields, fighting on horseback, and 
forming the Polish feudal army — Pospolitc Rusccnic — of a 
hundred thousand cavalry. The third class were the tenants 
— the Kmetons or Wiesniacy — that is, people living in vil- 
lages, the peasantry ; they were a free and independent people, 
but they were mostly tenants doing service in soccage on the 
estates of the wealthier nobles ; their public duty was to 
guard the castles — Grod — in time of war, and all those who 
volunteered to fight the battles of the country in the open 
field, on horseback, were ranked with the nobles or knights — 
Szlachzikcs, The fourth .class of people were the prisoners 
of war and their descendants ; these were considered as slaves 
of the voivods or nobles who made them prisoners ; their 
condition, however, was not worse than that of the English 
villains (284) and tenants at will. All the serfs were emanci- 
pated at once, and declared freemen, like the peasants, by the 
great national assembly held in the city of Wizlica, in 1347. 

*^ Poland owes to Kasimir, the Peasant King, her constitution, con- 
solidation, and greatness; he united the duchy of Halitch (802-812) 
with the kingdom in 1340; lightened the burdens of the Kmetons — 
peasants — and brought an admirable order in the administration of 
the kingdom. His nephew, Louis of Anjou, King of Hungaria, fol- 
lowed him on the throne until 1381. The beautiful Hedwig, youngest 
daughter of Louis, was then elected queen, and that virtuous princess, 
silencing the voice of her heart, gave generously her hand to the 
elderly heathen Duke Jagellon, on the 17th February, 1386, and se- 
cured thus the union of thirty millions, the wide extent and pros- 
perity of glorious Poland. The Jagellon dynasty is the following: — 
Jagellon (Jagal, Jagiel), after his baptism. 14 February, 1386, called 
Wladislaw II., lZSQ-l4Zi; ^Wladislaw III, his son, perishes in the 
battle at Varna, against the Ottomans, 1434-1444 : Kasimir IV., 
Grand Duke of Lithuania his brother, 1444-1492; John I Albert, 
1492-1601; Alexander, loOl-ldOQ; Sigismund I, 1606-1548; Sigis- 
mund II., 1548-1672. This was the period of the farthest extent and 
highest bloom of Poland. It reached from Pomerania, on the Baltic, 
all along the frontiers of Silesia, Hungary, and Moldavia, to the shores 
of the Black Sea ; embraced all Prussia, Samogitia, Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthland as feudal principalities, and ran eastward along the 
DQna, by Smolensk and Novgorod Seversky, through the Ukraine, to 
the mouth of the Dnieper. On the west, this immense frontier stood 
firm for centuries; but on the east began already (a. d. 1586) the fear- 
ful wars with the powerful Czars of Moscow. It wns the term of the 
grandeur of Poland, and how terrible was her deelitie and fall ! 
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This diet also limited the power of the kings, and extended 
the earlier constitution of Chencinj in 1331.*®' 

447. The cities in Poland were not numerous ; but they 
enjoyed nearly all the privileges of the German free towns ; 
they were exempted from the feudal regulations, and Krakau, 
the beautiful capital of ancient Poland, on the Vistula, was a 
prominent member of the Hanseatic Confederacy. Yet com- 
merce and industry could not flourish in Poland ; the long 
exclusion from the Baltic, the oppressive rule of the nobility, 
the badness of the roads, and, most of all, the pernicious 
influence of the hundred thousands of Jews settled in the 
country — like a cloud of locusts — smothered already in the 
bud every generous attempt at national industry and commer- 
cial development. " Master Jew " — Pan-Zyd — was the 
mighty man, who ruled both kings and diets, and held the fate 
of the national credit and the treasury in his hands. 

448. The Poles are the most spirited and handsome of all 
the Sclavonian nations. They are open, generous, and hos- 
pitable. Their bravery in war, and fortitude in adversity, 
are as unrivalled as their social and domestic virtues at home. 
The fair sex are celebrated in the north for their beauty and 
patriotism ; they surpass the Russian women in symmetry of 
form, and the Germans in the delicacy of their complexion. 
The Polish ladies have an excellent education, and kre more 
animated and agreeable in their manners than the women of 
Russia. After the alliance with Lithuania, and the victory 
at Tannenberg over the Teutonic knights, Poland enjoyed 
for more than a century a very happy position ; the resources 
of the country increased by commerce, agriculture, and mining, 
after the road of the Vistula had become opened to the Baltic. 
The victorious arms of the Jagellon princes secured the dis- 
tant frontiers ; and, at home, the lively Polaks lived in plenty 
and pleasure. The nobles, and even the Jews, wore splendid 
dresses of velvet and silk, richly lined with sables and pre- 
cious furs. In war, they disdained the heavy suits of plate- 
armor then in use, and preferred the light and graceful costume 
of the Hulans. Nor did they neglect literary polish and ac- 
quirements ; their language and literature began to flourish, 
and the newly established University of Krakau — 1369 — be- 
came crowded with learned professors and studious youths.*'® 

449. Division into Provinces and Voivodats; Cities 
AND Historical Sites. — A. The Kingdom of Poland (250, 
312) comprehended : I. Polonia Magna, Great Poland^ 
with the duchies of Mazovia and Cujavia.. The former a 
most important province, situated on the Vistula, the Bug, 
and the Narev, had, since 1220, its own ducal dynasty, and 
was not united to the kingdom before 1463-76, and the 
western parts only in 1 526 ; it contained the principalities of 
Flock, Warsawa, and Czersk, with the cities Pultusk and 
Praga on the eastern bank of the Vistula, opposite to Wasawa 

"• Poland succeeded in reforming her people by military merit and 
education ; in the course of a single century about one-eighth of her 
population became nobles, and in 1500, when her population did not 
exceed ^/^eu millions, she boasted of four hundred and eighty thousand 
voters; while France, in 1847, after so many bloody revolution!", with 
a population of thirty-five millions, numbered only one hundred and 
eighty thousand voters, — three hundred thousand less than Poland 
numbered three centuries ago with her fifteen millions. Tlie nobility 
of Poland sprang from among the people, and were the creation of an 
adopted reform of the nation ; while the feudal nobility of the rest of 
Europe originated in the ascendency of a conquering race over the 
original inhabitants. 

'"* See, for interesting details on this latter period of the medi»val 
history of Poland, the admirable work of Prof. Joachim Lelewel, in 
the German translation, Oeschichte Potetu^ (Leipzig, 1847), with an 
At]a^ pp. 96. 100, 116-125. 



(Warsaw), then a small city. Cujavia, likewise long separated, 
and ruled by its own princes, fell back to the mother country 
in 1401. It was the border region toward Prussia, and con- 
tinually exposed to the wars with the Teutonic Order. Its 
voivodats were Dobryn, Wlaslaw, Dobizyn, and Brzesc, 
with the commercial cities of Bromberg^ LObav, Coronovo 
(Polish Crown), colonized with Germans. Voivodats, I, Posen, 
on the frontier of Brandenburg ; 2, Kalisch, east of Silesia ; 
3, Wiclun, brought back to the crown in 1401; 4, Sieradz ; 
5, Loiczyc, on the Warthe ; 6, Rawa, and 7, the principality 
Lowicz. II. PoMERELLiA, or PoHsIi Prussia, which was 
ceded to Poland by the Teutonic Order, in the disastrous 
treaty of 1 466, with the thriving cities Danzig (382), Oliva, 
Elbing, Stargard, Graudcnz, Culm, the first conquest and 
colony of the knights in 1228; Marienwerder and Marienbtirg, 
with magnificent monuments of the order ; Thorn, on the Vis- 
tula, the birthplace of the celebrated Pole, Nicholas Copemik 
(Copernicus), who, " diving through the mists of error, ren- 
dered venerable by time, discovered the true system of the 
world, and established for himself a name that will live while 
sun and moon endure." The first printed copy of his masterly 
work he received dying, on the 23d of May, 1543, and sur- 
vived the joy only a few hours. Ernieluful, inclosed in 
Prussia, with the city of Braunsberg, on the coast of the 
FnscheHaff ; Seeburg, Wartcnstein, and Altenstein, were 
strong castles of the knights. III. Podlachia, east of Ma- 
zovia, with Augustowo, Bielsk, and the extensive possessions 
of the Radzivil family. 

450. II. PoLONiA MiNOK. — Lessc7' Poland — south of the 
former, bounded on the west by Silesia, south by the Carpa- 
thian range, separating it from Hungary, and east by Ha- 
litch. The principal voivodats were Krakau, Sandomirz, 
Luhlin, and Bochnia. The principalities Zator and Zips, in 
the Carpathians, were acquisitions from Hungary. Krakau, 
on a high and picturesque site on the Vistula, was the ancient 
metropolis, where the kings were crowned and interred. 
Among the numerous mausoleums is that of Saint Stanislaus, 
Bishop of Krakau, whom King Boleslaus the Bold killed be- 
fore the altar. Near Krakau lie the celebrated mines of 
fossil salt of Bochnia and Wieliczka, which were discovered, 
as is said, by Saint Cunegunda, a Hungarian princess, the 
wife of King Boleslaus V., in the year 1351, though the mines 
were neglected, and the works on a large scale did not begin regu- 
larly before 1442, under King Wladislaw III.*" Chenciny, 
north of Krakau, where, in the first general diet of Poland, 
Wladislaw II. Loketek, in the year 1331, laid the foundation 
of the constitution of the kingdom, and the ralik and privileges 
of the Szlachzikes, or nobles, were defined. Wislica, south- 
east of the former : here Kasimir the Great, the son of Wladis- 
law II., in another important diet held 1347, published new 
modifications of the earlier constitution, and the final union of 
Polonia Magna and Minor in one kingdom. All these funda- 
mental laws were written in the Latin language. Sandomirz 
and Lublin were strong fortresses (312). 

451. IV. Halitch (Halicz), or Red Russia, east of 
Lesser Poland, came to the crown in 1392. The city of Ha- 
litch, the earlier capital, on the Dniester, yielded later to 
Lemberg, which took its rank. At Horodloie an important 
diet was held in 1413, in which the Lithuanians were declared 
liable to the same taxes, and subject to the same laws, as the 
Poles. There, too, the arms of the two nations (the white 
eagle for Poland, the armed knight for Lithuania) were united, 

•" The entire city of Wieliczka is undermined ; the works extend 
on every side some thousand feet, and the depth beneath the lowest 
part of the valley is about eight hundred feet 
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and the grand dukes of the latter country were appointed 
by the Kings of Poland. Principalities were Ckelm and 
Belz ; cities, Sattibor and Busk. V. "Wolhynia, east of 
Halitch, and VI., Podolia, south of the former, old Li- 
thuanian conquests, were, in 1392, likewise united to the 
Polish crown, to make Jagellon popular among his new 
subjects. Principalities were Czartorisky^ Korecz, Czaslaic, 
and others. Cities, Krzemieniec and Wlculimir. VII. 
The vast principality of Kiow (Kijow), on the Dnieper, with 
Bielograd and Perejaslaw. It extended southward below the 
waterfalls of that river ; the whole southern region was inhabit- 
ed by the Saporogian Cossacks, who appear for the first time 
about the year 1320. The origin of their military republic 
has been ascribed to the terror excited among the southern 
Sclavonians by the victories of the Lithuanian prince, Gedhe* 
myn, on his desolating march to Kiow. Swarms of fugitives 
left their country, assembled at the mouth of the Dnieper, and 
formed a number of warlike colonies, which were compelled, 
in order to resist the aggressions both of Lithuanians and 
Mongols, to live on horseback, under a military government, 
and submit to the lance-law. Such a life has its own charms ; 
thousands of new settlers — Cossacks, in the Tartar language 
signifying light-armed horsemen — arrived from the north ; 
they built towns and villages, where they resided with their 
families during winter, but in summer they mounted their 
steeds, and galloped oflF to the eastern steppes, making con- 
tinual inroads upon the Tartars. The unmarried young men 
were selected as an advanced guard against the enemy, and 
occupied the more exposed regions on the Dnieper and the 
shores of the Euxine. These warlike youths were the Sapo- 
rogues, who drilled in this excellent military school, became 
the most esteemed and feared of the dififerent Cossack hordes 
of the seventeenth century. Their country, between the Bug, 
Dnieper and Don, was also called Malo-Kussia, or Lesser Kus- 
sia, and the lower steppes Ukraine, which had an important 
part to perform in modern history. '^'^ 

452. B. Grand duchy of Litiuama. I. Lithuania Proper, 
between the Njemen and the Dima with the voivodats, Wil- 
n/7, Troki, Keydatnj, Olszany, Braclaw, and the cities Wil- 
NA and WileikUj on the Wilja — Grofhio and Kfiowno, on the 
Njemen. Lithuania proper is a very level country ; the great- 
er part of it is covered with sand, intersected with fens and 
marshes. The humid climate there is subject to oppressive 
heat, and to extreme cold. Three or four weeks of a Lithua- 
nian winter proved fatal to the veterans of Napoleon, in 1812. 
The country is covered with immense forests, where bears, 
wolves, wild boars, and beavers are found in thousands. The 
inhabitants resemble the Poles and Russians, though they 
are even less advanced in civilization than these ; struggling 
against poverty, oppressed by slavery, their appearance indi- 
cates their degraded condition. There are still several wealthy 
families of the ancient Polish nobility, among others the Rad- 
ziwils, the Sapiehas, and the Oginski, but their gorgeous pa- 

'" The Saporogian Coaiacks belong to the Biinsniakt or Ruthenians, 
also called Russinians and Jlalo-Bussians. This Solnvonian tribe, 
who are distinguished from the eastern Russians by their finer fea- 
tures, dark or hazel eyes, loftier stature, and more harmonious lan- 
guage, have a more generous and confiding character ; the Malo-Rus- 
sian never thinks of to-morrow ; he enjoys his mild climate, and labors 
only when compelled by necessity. The free and fierce Cossacks show 
the Malo-Russian character in its opposition to that of the slavish, 
crouching Weliko, or Great Russians, who have become accustomed to 
the yoke by the hipse of ages. All the inhabitants of Southern Poland, 
Galicia, Ludomiria or Red Russia (HalitchX the Bukovino, also of 
the northeastern part of Hungary, and many scattered over Wallncliia 
and Moldavia belong to this Russniak race. Yet the Cossacks of the 
Don are more mixed with pure Russian?. The whole number of that 
rac« it given at thirteen millions. 
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laces are surrounded by wretched cottages. II. Samogitia 
(Szamaithen), extending from the Njemen along the coast of 
the Baltic, toward Livonia, was conquered by the Teutonic 
Order, as an important province for the communication with 
the State of their brothers, the Knights Swordbearers of 
Livonia ; but after the most furious attacks of the Lithuani- 
ans, the knights found themselves obliged to give up the new, 
■ formidable castles which they had built on the Njemen, such 
' as Jurborg and Christmcmcl, and retire from the country in 

1409. The soil of Szamaithen is better than in other parts; 
the plains are well wooded, and large herds of the elk and 
urus wandered formerly in the forests. The Samogitians are 
a simple and superstitious, but brave people, who contended 
long against the Teutonic Knights, and adopted Christianity 
with great reluctance. Miedniki and Rosienna are the only 
towns which deserve such a name. III. White Ri;ssia, east 
of Lithuania proper, on the rivers Berezina, Drucz, and Dnieper,, 
extended eastward to the principality of Smolensk, and south 
to Black Russia. It was divided into the Voivodats, TriVf/?*^, 
MzcislaWy Lukomly Mohileu\ and i^/^//s^•, with the cities Bo- 
rissow on the Berezina, Mohileu\ Bobry, and Czasniki. The 
family of Radziwil had large territories in the west. IV. 
Black Russia, south of Lithuania proper and "White Russia, 
belonged in part to the great families Sapieha, Radziwil, and 
Olelko. NowoGRODEK was the principal city on the Njemen, 
which had witnessed many a hard fought battle of the Lith- 
uanians with the Teutonic Knights. V. PoDi.r.siA, south of 
the former, is the marshy region of the numerous tributaries 
of the Pripjet, the Berezina, and the Dnieper ; it is almost 
covered with swamps, on the outskirts of which lay the cities 
Biala, BrzcsCyRosannajKamienicCySlomm, Slucz, Bobruisky 
and Rogatscheiv, the latter forming a separate principality. On 
the east of these Lithuanian provinces lay VI., the principality 
of PsKow (Pleskow), VII., that of S.molensk, and farther 
southeast, VIII., the extensive Severtax Lands, bordering 
on the Tcherkassian Cossacks, on the Don. Those immense 
tracts formed the border toward the grand duchy of Russia 
during the period of the Mongol Empire, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, yet after the restoration of the Mosko- 
wite power, under Czar Iwan the Great, about 1470, they were 
successively reconquered by the Russians; Severia in MOd- 
1526. and Smolensk in 1500. 

453. C. Prussia. — The great battle at Tanneuberg, in 

1410, had already decided the fate of the Teutonic Order 
(383). The few fleeing knights that reached Marienburg 
were there besieged by Jagellon, and all the provinces, discon- 
tented with the military hierarchy of the steel-clad monks, 
hastened to submit to the victor. Lezkau, the burgomaster 
of Danzig, saved the knights from destruction, by closing 

i the gates of that important maritime city against the Poles. 
But those suspicious tyrants, fearing the power and influence 
of that high-minded man, had the baseness and madness to 
assassinate him with their own daggers. This unheard-of 
crime at once opened the eyes of the Prussian people ; Dan- 
zig, Elbing, Thoru, and other cities, as well as the nobility 
and secular clergy of the maritime provinces, entered into a 
league against the order in the year 1 440. The whole of western 
Prussia revolted in 1454, and placed itself under the protec- 
tion of King Kasimir IV. of Poland, who confirmed the priv- 
I ileges of the inhabitants, and guaranteed the Prussians their 
separate independent diets. Yet the knights made the most 
desperate resistance, supported by adventurers from Germany. 
The disastrous war which was the consequence of this revolt, 
! lasted twelve years ; and, in the course of it, the eastern part 
I of Prussia, which had remained under the authority of the 
I knights, was laid waste by the Poles : two thousand church»i> 
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were destroyed ; and out of twenty-one thousand villages, 
eighteen thousand were reduced to ashes. The peace con- 
cluded at Thorn confirmed the Poles in the possession of 
Western Prussia, the territories of Culm, MicMow, and 
Pomerellen (380), together with the cities of Marieiiburg, 
Stuhm, E/dingy and Christburg, and the bishopric Ermelami, 
whose bishop had recognized the supremacy of Poland. Na- 
tangen, Samland, and the other eastern districts (380), the 
knights were permitted to retain by acknowledging themselves 
vassals of Poland. Yet the haughty warrior-monks could not 
long bear such a humiliation ; they grasped the sword again 
in 1520, against King Sigismuud I. of Poland. But the 
times of crusades, chivalry and monachism were passing 
away. The artillery of the Poles demolished without dif- 
ficulty their strongest castles, and the light arquebusiers 
brought down the stoutest knights, who in vain filled Ger- 
many with their lamentations. The Reformation had thrown 
its light on the world, and now nobody cared for the monks 
in Prussia. In their despair, the knights chose for their grand 
master the young Prince Albert of Brandenburg, who, by 
the most remarkable artifice, secured his sovereignty through 
the destruction of the order. Albert visited Luther and 
Melancthon in Wittemberg, and learned from the great re- 
formers the invalidity of the vows of monks and knights. 
Having thus become a Protestant, the Prince married Dor- 
othea, Princess of Denmark, and invited his knights to follow 
his excellent example. No doubt the greater part of them 
preferred marriage to celibacy ; they adopted the reform, re- 
nounced Rome and the Pope, and, from a rank equal to that 
of priestly sovereigns, the Teutonic knights now gladly de- 
scended to the condition of secular nobles. The closing scene 
took place in Krakau, April 8, 1525. On the square before 
the palace the royal throne had been erected, adorned with 
the united escutcheons of the White Eagle for Poland and 
the Mounted Knight for Lithuania. There Margrave Albert 
of Brandenburg, the grand master, with his Teutonic knights, 
knelt down before the Polish King Sigismund, and, surren- 
dering the banner of the order, swore allegiance to liis sover- 
eign for the Prussian territories ; Sigismund then in return 
embraced him as Duke of Prussia, and handed him the banner 
of his new dignity. Thus the order was expelled from the 
Baltic. A few stubborn old knights transferred their chapter 
to Mergentheim, in Wortemberg, where their order was sup- 
pressed by the Emperor Napoleon in 1809, and their estates 
sold and dispersed. Yet it appears that the skeletons of the 
order have recently been called forth from their sepulchres, 
and that their shadows still stalk about in Germany, with an 
Austrian archduke for their ghostly grand master — Dcntrh- 
meister. 

454. D. Livonia, Esthonia and Courland had a some- 
what different fate from that of Prussia. On the dissolution 
of the Teutonic Order in the latter county, the Heermeistcr of 
the Knights Swordbearers (380) proclaimed his independence, 
under the protection of the German Emperor Charles V. 
The knights therefore continued to occupy those coast-lands 
until the fearful advance of the Russians under the Czar Ivan 
Wasiljewitch II. ; the sword-knights were defeated, and their 
castles stormed. Esthonia, with the capital, Reval, called in 
the Swedes, and surrendered to King Eric XIV. by capitula- 
tion. Denmark occupied the bishoprics Oesel, on the island, 
nnd Pilten, on the mainland, while Livonia hurried to do 
homage to King Sigismund II. of Poland, who, at the diet 
held in Wilna, November 28, 15(31, united this country with 
Lithuania, but granted the two western provinces, Courland 
and Semigallia, as a secular hereditary duchy to \he last 
grand master Gotthard Kottler. 



455. E. Silesia, an important possession of the Polish 
crown, was ceded by the pacific King Kasimir to John of Bo- 
hemia, at the celebrated congress of Wischerad, in 1335, and 
lost for ever. That rich province had been awarded to princes 
of the royal family of the Piasts, and these appanages soon 
became separate states, which were again subdivided into a great 
number of small principalities. Weakened by the imprudence 
of its princes, Silesia excited the ambition of the chivalrous 
Luxemburger, John IL, King of Bohemia, who, entering the 
country at the head of his knights, forced some fourteen Sile- 
sian dukes of the Piastian dynasty to submit to his arms and 
acknowledge themseves his vassals, in 1325. Only the Dukes 
of Schweidnitz and Jauer maintained their independence, and 
their resistance was facilitated by the mountainous position 
of their territory on the Sudetian range. But they were 
unsupported by Kasimir the Great ; and when Poland thus 
wantonly renounced by solemn treaties its ancient and just 
claims to the sovereignty of that beautiful and important 
country, Charles IV., the son of John, and Emperor of Ger- 
many, was enabled to add all Silesia to the Bohemian crown ; 
by an act of the empire in 1 355 ; from that period the Scla- 
vonic Silesians became Germanized by thousands of colonists, 
and continued thenceforth the allies, if not the vassals, of the 
empire. 

V. Grand Duchy of Moscow. 

456. CoxsoLiDATioN OF THE RussiAN Empire. — The vic- 
tory of the Mongols, on the Kalka, had decided the fate of 
Russia (385) For more than two centuries and a half, from 
1224 to 1480, that unhappy nation continued to be held in 
abject vassalage by the Mongols of Kaptchak, whose wild 
hordes overspread the eastern and southern provinces, and the 
plains between the Caspian and the Volga, on the banks of 
which river the Golden Horde, or imperial camp of the chans 
of the race of Batu, the nephew of Dshingis-Chan, was estab- 
lished. The farthest extent of the Mongol devastations is de- 
lineated in our map, running north, between Moscow and 
Novgorod, and westward into the heart of Lithuania. It ap- 
pears, however, that the Lithuanian Dukes soon threw off the 
yoke ; they took possession of Smolensk, the Severian Lands 
on the Desna, and Kioto on the Dnieper, and the Grand Duke 
Olgerd drove the horde beyond that river and the Doniec, 
in 1377. But other tribes of Tartars occupied parts of 
the Crimea, where they gave great trouble to the Genoese in 
tlicir commercial colonies on the coast. At the extinction of 
the line of Batu-Chan, in 1361, disputes began to arise among 
the Mongol princes for the succession, and the fierce civil wars 
which ensued encouraged the Russians to resistance. In con- 
se<|uence of tliese disturbances, the Golden Horde became 
split into the Chanate of Astrakan, or Sarai, on the Volga, 
that of the Crimea, that of Kasan, on the western slope of 
Mount Oural, and that of Turan, or Ssibir, beyond the chain, 
on the east, in Siberia. Such an opportune division of power 
enabled Dimitri IV., Donskoi, in 1380, to defeat Mamai-Chan 
in the celebrated battle on the Don, in Rjaesan, from which 
the Russian hero took his name. Yet it was the invasion of 
the mighty Timur-Chan (Tamerlane), in 1389 and 1395, into 
the Kaptchak, that gave the fatal blow to the Mongol domin- 
ion. The Russians had now risen, and fearful battles were 
fought between those savage nations. Once more the Tartar 
sword prostrated Moscow in 1441, but Iwan III. the Great, 
inspired by his admirable wife, Sophia of Constantinople, at 
last succeeded in shaking off the still remaining vestiges of 
dependence on the Golden Horde, which was finally dissolved 
in 1480. Iwan then directed his arms against Kasan, which 
was mado tributary, and thus strencthonod, reduced the 
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principalities of Twer, Wereja, Rostow, and Jaroslaw — the 
Republic of Viatka, Obdoria, and Ugria did homage be- 
tween 1480 and 1499. The Lithuanian princes of Severia, 
and the cities of Wiasma, Mstislaw, Smolensk, and many 
others, followed the example, and thus toward the close of the 
fifteenth century, the unity of the Russian monarchy was fully 
established. Iwan Wasiljewitch restored Russia to independ- 
ence, but he laid the foundation of that boundless despotism 
wliich ever since has been the scourge of Russia. He extin- 
guished every spark of democratic fire in the commercial re- 
publics of Fleskow and Xovgorodj every trace of their popu- 
lar institutions ; life, honor, fortune, all depended on the 
whim of the autocrat ; the former princes and their descend- 
ants now became the subjects of the Czar of all the Russias, 
as Iwan styled himself Those princes, together with thirty 
Boyards of the high council, formed thenceforth an hereditary 
nobility, enjoying many privileges ; they attended at court, 
and supplied the numerous officers around the throne ; all the 
noble families were carefully inscribed in the Radoslovnic- 
Knigi. The citizens, even the wealthiest bankers of Novgo- 
rod, were considered as the serfs of the Czar ; while the pea- 
sants sank back into the most abject slavery, and the lot of the 
thousands of Tartar prisoners of war was still worse. The 
penal code of Iwan distinguished itself by bloody austerity 
and by its ingenuity in devising the most excruciating tor- 
ments ; difficult cases were decided by combat ; in civil law 
the decision depended entirely on the will of the judge, and 
the Czar was the sole dispenser of life and death. The mili- 
tary system of the Russians was as barbarous as their man- 
ners ; they attacked their neighbors by surprise or stratagem, 
without any declaration of war ; the mass of the male popula- 
tion were driven to the camp ; the Russians fought on horse- 
back, they rushed to battle with furious yells, following the 
red horsetail banners of their chiefs. Long time after other 
nations, Poles, Swedes, and even Tartars were using fire-arms, 
the Russians only wielded their sabres and long Cossack-lances, 
until toward the middle of the sixteenth century the Czars of 
Moscow at last took into their service some thousand foreign 
mercenaries, drilled to handle the arquebuss and to serve the 1 
cannon. The Russians mustered by hundreds of thousands, as 
they served without pay or provision ; they lived on the plun- 
der they gathered from the nations exposed to their continual 
invasions. The Czar wielded the knout ^ or knotty Russian whip, 
with vigor on the shoulders of his priests and Boyards — he ate 
with his servants from the same dish : the food was coarse ; 
cookery almost unknown ; the early attempts at literature 
(304) had long been abandoned, and no spark of mental cul- 
tivation could now be discovered among the Russians ; their 
clergy could not read, and they learned their prayers from 
hearsay. Their manners were gross, and, like the Tartars, 
their bridal festivals were attended with ceremonies of revolt- 
ing indecency — finally, we plainly discover the deteriorating 
influence which the ages of bondage had left on the manners 
and institutions of the otherwise intelligent and good-natured 
Russian people, whose middle ages do not terminate until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when the present 
dynasty of the Romanoffs mounted the Moscowite throne. 

457. Divisio.vs OF THE Empire, Cities, and Historical 
Sites. — Moscovia, or the Empire of the Czars, consisted, in 
the year 1500, of the following principalities and territories : 
I. the Grand Duchy of Moscow, bordering north on the 
territory of Novgorod, east on the chanate of Kasan, south 
on the grand duchy of Rjoesan, and west on the Lithuanian 
principalities of White and Black Russia (452). It was di- 
vided into a great number of principalities, which, during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, had become united under the 



sceptre of the Czars of Moscow. In the ancient principality 
of that name, the cradle of the Russian empire, lies the im- 
mense city of Moscow, on the banks of the river Moskwa, 
The earlier capitals, Suscfal and Wladimir^ had sunk into 
decay during the intestine feuds, when Yourg I. — Dolgoruki 
— (George Long-hand), in 1 156, built his new city around the 
villa of the Boyar Kutschko, with whose beautiful wife the 
Czar had fallen in love. Moscow increased rapidly, and 
was fortified with wooden walls and towers ; but it could not 
withstand the invasions of the Tartars, and was, in 1293 and 
1439, burnt and levelled to the ground. Yet it soon recov- 
ered, and rose with greater splendor. Iwan I. — Kalita — 
(the Pourse, or the Generous), erected the first stone-built 
cathedrals in Russia, and the celebrated Kreml^ — Kremlin or 
Castle — which became the imperial palace of the Czars. This 
immense mass of buildings was encompassed with high and 
thick walls, protected by battlements, and flanked with gi- 
gantic towers, and became the scene of many of the frightful 
catastrophes that shook the Russian throne, until the times 
of Czar Peter the Great, who removed his court to the marshy 
banks of the Neva.^'' 

458. We give here the names of the smaller principalities, 
with the year of their annexation to the Grand Duchy of 
Moscow. In the north: Wolok^ 1410; Dmitrow^ 1472; 
rcr€slawl,\ZQ2\ Uglitch, 1401; i^os^oie?, 1389-1425; Ja- 
roslatv, 1463; Ustjusna, 1425-1491; Kubina, 1425-1481; 
Bje/oscrsk, 1340-1435, and Saoserje, 1425-1481. These 
latter four territories had formerly belonged to the republic 
of Great Novgorod, and were given as appanages to princes of 
the Grand Ducal family before they became annexed to the 
crown, as the double number of years will indicate. East of 
Moscow lay: GalUschj 1340-1450; Kostroma, 146"; the 
large principality of Susdal, with the ancient capital of that 
name, 1392; Gorodez^ 1392, and the important Nischni-Nov- 
GOROD, 1392, on the Wolga; Wladlmir, 1363-1389; MesdU- 
schera and Murom, 1392, both on the banks of the Oka. 
South of Moscow lay : Tarusa, with the celebrated cities Thila 
and Kaluga, 1392; Kolomna,^ 1367; Kasimow, 1380; and 
Jelez, 1450. West of Moscow were situated the following: 
Wereja, 1485, with the city Malo Jaroslaxcez, where Napo- 
leon Bonaparte suffered his first defeat, on the 24th October, 
1812, and resolved upon his disastrous retreat; Moshaisk, 
1303-1472; au^ Rshew, 1410-1503. 

459. II. Principality and Republic of Novgorod, ex- 
tending north of Moscow to the Finnic Gulf, the White Sea, 
the Icy Ocean, and Mount Oural. It embraced on the north 
and northeast the extensive provinces of Savtcolstchi and 
Udoria — the ancient Biarmeland of the Northmen (226) — 
Z^ria,thehomeoftheUgrian8 (Hungarians) in the valleys of 
the Ouralian range, and the small independent republic Bielo- 
sersk, on the White Lake. On tlie west lay, on the lake Ilmen, 
the celebrated Great Novgorod, the commercial republic 
(304), which, having victoriously escaped all the invasions of 
the Tar tare- Mongolian hordes, fell at last, in 1471, under the 
despotic sceptre of Iwan Wasiliwitch, after an attempt to 
throw oft the yoke in 1478; the glorious city was treated 



'"Moscow has been rebuilt with great elegance since tht confla 
grdtion in 1812. It is at present the most extensive city in Europe, 
after Constantinople, though the number of its inhabitants is only 
350,000. The Kremlin, which Napoleon in his ire attempted to blow 
up in vain, and the four hundred and fifty churches, monasteries, and 
nunneries of Moscow, all towering above the maze of houses and 
bazaai's, with their gilt oriental cupolas, present a most magnificent 
view, when beheld glittering in the morning sun from t)ie liigh t<)wr>i 
of Czar Iwan. 
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with the utmost barbarity by the Czar, who not only removed 
its treasures of gold, silver, and jewelry on three hundred 
carriages, but transported its most distinguished mercantile 
families to remote parts of his domains, and substituted for 
them more humble subjects from other places. By this ty- 
rannical proceeding, the flourishing commerce of Weliki-Nov- 
gorod received a shock ft-ora which it never rose again. Sta- 
raja-Ritssa^ an interesting old town, on the southern bank of 
the lake of Ilmen, with the monastery liverskoi^ is considered 
as the early capital of Old Ruric and his Danish Varangians, 
on their first arrival in Gardarike (Rus.sia) in 852 (226). 

460. III. The principality and Republic Pskow (Ples- 
kow), west of Novgorod, and bordering on Esthland, on the 
lake of Peipus, a small but enterprising city, which de- 
served the name of the Younger Sister of Novgorod, concil- 
iated the despotic Czar, and maintained her popular govern- 
ment until the year 1510. IV. The Republic of Wi^tka, 
southeast of Novgorod; and V., that of Pecmia, at the base 
of Mount Oural, were both conquered by Iwan in 1472-1489 ; 
the latter was treated with the same cruelty as Novgorod, 
and sunk back into insignificance. VI. The Grand Duchy of 
Twer, northwest of Moscow, with the smaller states of Cliolm 
and Bjeshezky and the important city of Twer, on the Upper 
Volga, had, under its prudent duke, Michael Borissowitsch, 
maintained its independence by alliance with the Poles. But 
Michael was, in 1485, betrayed by his own boyars, and es- 
caped the pursuing Russians only by the swiftness of his 
horse; his duchy and treasures were then captured by the 
Czar, who united the former with the crown lands. VII. The 
Principality of Rj^san, south of Moscow, retained its princes 
until 1517, when it was incorporated into the Czar's domin- 
ions, together with the extensive Severian lands (452), Smo- 
lensk, and other conquests from Lithuania. 

VIII. The Mongol Chanate of Kasan embraced the ter- 
ritories of the Tchermessians and Mordwins (226, 303), on the 
rivers Volga and Kama, toward Mount Oural. After the 
separation of the Kasanian Tartars from the Golden Horde 
of Sarai, they became exposed to the attacks of the Russians, 
and though their chans kept up a show of independence by 
paying tribute to the Czars of Moscow, they were, neverthe- 
less, unable to withstand the invasions of Iwan II. Wasilii- 
witch, who, springing mines below the walls, entered the city 
of Kasan, sword in hand, in 1552, and reduced the country as 
far as Siberia beyond the mountains. Kasan (Kozan, Oson), 
a handsome oriental city, situated on picturesque hills above 
the Volga, was the great emporium of Siberian commerce, and 
has maintained a shadow of its former importance by its 
university and other literary institutions. South of Kasan 
lie, on the Volga, the interesting ruins of Bolgari (Bolghar), 
the ancient capital of Great Bulgaria, the home of the wan- 
dering Bulgarians (195, 303). Arabic and Armenian inscrip- 
tions, Cufic coins (222), and many other remains of mediaeval 
splendor are excavated in the environs, and excite the curi- 
osity of the Russian auticjuarians. The native inhabitants of 
Kasan, the Tchermessians, a mixture of Finns and Calmucks, 
are generally considered as the true descendants of the Huns 
(89) ; they are as deformed and savage as their forefathers ; 
their religion is a curious mixture of Scandinavian (Odinian) 
and Oriental idolatry, and the Russian knout has not yet 
be^Q able to whip them into civilization. 

Such was the condition of the Russian Empire toward the 
beginning of the modern era, when, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the terrible Czars, with their hundred thousands of horse- 
men, inundated the lands on the Lower Wolga, Astrakhan 
(1554), Kabarda, on the Kuban, the steppes of the Cossacks, 
on the Don, as far as the Crimea, in 1577, and the chanate of 



Turan (Sibir), beyond Mount Oural, which opened to their 
ambition all the broad lands to the distant frontiers of China. 
Even the ocean put no stop to those conquests ; for the bold 
Russians, crossing Behring's Straits, subdued a considerable 
part of the western coast of North America. 

II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 
VL The Kingdom of France, 

DUBING THE WARS WITH ENGLAND, A. P. 1860-14ft8. 

461. Origin of the Contest. — We have already re- 
viewed the first period of the rivalry of France and England 
(386-388). The second phase of that protracted struggle, 
known as The Hundred Years'* War^ begins, with the 
accession of Edward III. in England, a. d. 1327, and that of 
the family of Valois in France, in 1 328, and extends through 
an alternation of frightful reverses and brilliant victories to 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The contest of this pe- 
riod becomes more general than the former, and is carried on 
with all the forces of both the rival nations. It is no longer 
a mere question about cities and provinces, or feudal homage 
to be rendered ; the entire nationality of France is now at 
stake, and the proud King of England aims at nothing less 
than the conquest of the throne of France. Edward III., a 
youth fifteen years of age, who had been proclaimed King of 
England during the captivity of his unhappy father, Edward 
II., in 1327, laid claim at once to the inheritance of Charles 
IV., the last king of the Capetian dynasty, by right of his 
mother, Isabel of Prance.*^'* 

Thus, then, all that brilliant family of princes, who had 
sat near their father, Philip the Handsome, at the Council of 
Vienna was extinct ! In the popular belief the curses of 
Pope Boniface and of the murdered knights templars had 
taken an awful effect. Yet four daughters and Charles of 
Navarre, the son of Jane, still survived. How, then, can 
the historian hesitate in condemning the injustice of King 
Edward's pretensions ? Whether the Saliquc Lciw were or 
were not valid, no advantage could be gained by Edward ; 
there stood in his way not only the express decision of the 
entire French nation, but, as our genealogical table shows, Jane 
of France daughter of Louis Hutin, then the three daughters 
of Philip Ic Long, and one daughter of the last King, Charles 
le-Bel. Aware of this, Edward set up a distinction, that 
though females were excluded from succession, the same rule 
did not apply to their 7nale issue ; and thus the British king 
philosopher pretended that though his mother Isabel could 
not herself become queen of France, she might transmit a 
title to him ! But this was not only contrary to the com- 
monest rules of inheritance, but Jane of France herself had 
a son, afterwards the famous Charles of Navarre, who stood 
one degree nearer to the crown than Edward. 

462. Divisions. — Thus the most bloody and devastating 
war of kingly ambition and national antipathy broke out in 
1339, and became the cause of great disasters and dismem- 
berments of provinces, which completely modified and changed, 
at different returns, the whole political geography of France. 

su DERIVATION OF THE PRETENSIONS OF EDWARD IIL 
P ;2 Phiup IIL, Capet King of Fnnoe. 
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The astonishing vicissitudes of alternate defeats and victories, 

which characterized this long and obstinate contest were the 

cause of the modifications. They may be reduced to four 

distinct periods, viz. : I. From the beginning of the war, in 

1339, to the Treaty of Brctigny, in the year 1360; II. from 

1360 to the death of King Charles V., in 1380; III. from 

1380, and the renewal of the war, to the appearance of Joan 

of Arc at the siege of Oti^ans^ in 1429; and, finally, IV. 

from the defeat of the English before that city to their ulti- 
mate expulsion from France, in 1453. Our circumscribed 

space will not permit us here to give any historical relation 

of events, moreover so well known ; we shall therefore confine 

ourselves to some geographical details on the political geog- 
raphy of France during the first period, and then only indicate ' his grandson, and numerous palaces erected by succeeding 

princes; so that, in the reign of John II. (a. d. 1350-1356), 
Paris had outgrown its limits, and many edifices had been 



irregular pile, the seat of the Knights Templars, which, after 
the destruction of that Order, by Philip IV., in 1307. became 
the royal residence of the French monarchs. Other kings 
resided at the Chateau de Vincemies, east of Paris. On 
Montmartre stood an abbey, and all the environs were covered 
with vineyards. Paris possessed, at that time, two national 
colleges and three hospitals ; several large market-places 
opened from the centre ; aqueducts led into the city, and 
some fine fountains were erected. The space inclosed by the 
walls of Philip August was in many parts, particularly south 
of the Seine, unoccupied or covered with gardens and vine- 
yards ; but the vacancies soon became filled up with the huge 
monasteries, churches, and schools founded by Saint Louis, 



briefly the most important changes which that kingdom under- 
went during the three others. 



^ I. Francje, at the time of the Treaty of Beetigny, 
A. D. 1360. 



erected without the walls. In apprehension of an attack from 
. the English after the battle of Poitiers, new walls were raised 
I all along the north side of the river, comprehending a yet 
! larger space than those of Philip August. The population of 
463. Historical Remarks. — The period between the J Paris at that time was about 150,000 souls. The state of 
battles of Crecy and Poitiers, down to the treaty of Bretigny, morals was extremely bad ; and the clergy, the monks, and 
is the most disastrous and melancholy in the annals of France, nuns shared in the general corruption. The police was 
The misfortunes which overwhelmed that unhappy country, wretched ; nor did there exist a regular municipal govern- 
in consequence of the shameful defeat at Mauj}ertuis, near ment. The provost of the traders — Le prevot des mar- 
Poitiers, in 1356, and the capture of its king, reduced the cha?ids — was a person of considerable importance. All the 



French nation to the dire necessity of giving adhesion to the 
humiliating treaty, which, by raising up an entire independent 
sovereignty within her bosom, for the advantage of an odious 
rival, became at once the source of still greater calamities, the 
terrible effects of which continued to be felt long after the 
time when the original cause had ceased to exist. We shall 
here give an account of the provinces and other possessions 
assigned to tlie kings of France and England according to 
that treaty. In continuation of our earlier paragraphs (229- 
23*2), we shall make a distinction between those provinces of 
France which directly belonged to the Royal Domain and 
the others, which were possessed by the great feudatories, 
many of whom made common cause with the English. Finally, 
we shall give a short description of the cities, castles, and 
battle-fields with which the most interesting events of this 
period are connected. 

I. Possessions of the King of France. 

464. The Royal Domains. — The provinces which formed 
the Royal household power immediately after the treaty of 
Bretigny, in 1 360, were the following, in the succession from 
north to south. 1. Picardy, except the county of Ponthieu 
(232, IV.), situated at the mouth of the Somme, and which be- 



merchants formed a brotherhood — Confrerie — which was 
called la Hanse Parisienne; it enjoyed several privileges and 
a limited judicial authority, but came gradually to occupy the 
place of a municipal body. Such was t»till the condition of 
Paris when it fell into the power of the English, in 1420. 

III. The Orleanais, south of the Isle of France. The 
capital was Orleans, a strongly fortified city on the Loire. 
Bretigny, a village six miles southeast of Chartres, where, on 
the Ist of May, 1360, Edward and the Dauphin signed the 
notorious treaty, which at once put England in the full pos- 
session of some of the finest provinces of France : Aquitaine, 
Calais, with the counties of PonihieUy Guincs, and the vis- 
county of Montreuil, and obliged the prisoner King besides to 
pay the enormous sum of three millions of gold crowns for his 
ransom ! 

465. IV. The duchy of Normandy (236, XVI.) had been 
given by King John as an appanage to his eldest prince, who 
himself became king in 1364, under the name of Charles V. 
Three years before, Normandy had been reunited to the crown 
by an edict of King John. V. Maine, and VI. Axjou (238, 
XXII., XXIII.), had both, like Normandy, been united to the 
royal domains on the accession of John, in 1350. But he gave 
them, in 1356, in appanage to his second son, together with 



longed to England. On the northeast of Amiens, the capital 1 the barony of Chateau-du-Loir, on the frontier of Maine and 
of the province, lies the small town of Crecy, so celebrated on ' Touraiiie, and the seigneury Chantoceaux, on that of Anjou 
account of the brilliant victory which Edward III. gained j and of Brittany. 

there, on the 26th of August, 1346, over Philip VI., by the VII. Touraink, east of Anjou; capital. Tours, the old 

bravery of his young son, the Black Prince, and the skill of city on the Loire. At the very time of the ratification of the 



the English archers. 

II. The Isle of France, south of Picardy, with the 
capital Paris, on the Seine. It had already become a large 
city, and the regular residence of the Capetian kings (235). 
Two strong fortresses — Le Grand and Le Petit Chdtelet — 
on the north and south banks of the river, defended the island 
of Notre-Danie, All the suburbs were inclosed by walls, 
and incorporated with the city. Under Philip August, a new 
wall, with numerous towers, was built, comprehending a more 
extensive inclosure than those of former times, and the larger 
streets and thoroughfares were paved. Outside the walls, on 
the northeast, lay the splendid castle Le Tefnple, an immense 



treaty of Bretigny, it was given as appanage, with the title of 
duchy, to the fourth son of John, Philip the Bold, from whom 
the king took it back in 1363, when he gave him in exchange 
the duchy of Burgutuly (239, 388). VIII. Berri, east of 
Touraine, with the capital Boi:rges, between the Loire and 
the Cher, was given in appanage by King John to his third 
son, called John, like himself, with the title of duchy. 

IX. Dav RHINE, on the left bank of the Rhone, was already 
united to the crown since 1343, by the cession of Humbert 
II., the last Dauphin of Vienne, to Philip of Orleans, the 
younger son of Philip of Valois (386). The Emperor Charles 
IV., on whom Dauphiiie depended as a fief of the Goriuan 
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empire, eoufirmed this transaction in 1357. Vienne, on the 
Rhone, and Grenoble on the laere, were then the principal 
cities of Dauphine — and, finally, X. The seigneury of Mont- 
PELLiER (243, LII.) which had been sold to the King of 
France, in 1349, by King J^me II. of Mayorca. 

466. Provinces Possessed by the Great Feudatories. 
— These provinces, several of which King John united to the 
crown, in compensation for the loss that France had sustained 
in the treaty of Bretigny, were the following : 

467. I. The county of Flanders (232, 1.), north of France. 
This industrious and closely inhabited county presented the 
spectacle of a continuous city. But the inhabitants, mostly 
manufacturers and mechanics, were proud of their wealth and 
industry; they spurned all obedience to their counts, and 
when the French took possession of the country, they rose in 
bloody rebellion against Philip le Bel, in J 302-1 305, and 
united with Edward III., in 1338, under their leader, the 
brewer Jacques van Artevelde, of Ghent. Brugge (Bruges), 
in a fertile and highly cultivated country, intersected with 
canals, was the populous capital of the province. There ** the 
prodigious ant-hills and formidable wasp-nests of Flanders" 
were put in motion on the 21st of March, 1302. The 
burgesses, mechanics, monks, and women, rushed upon the 
French, who were ruthlessly slaughtered; the massacre con- 
tinued for three days, and 1200 knights and 200 sergeants 
and archers fell victims to the popular fury. Kortryk (Cour- 
tray), south of BrQgge, where the tumultuous army of Flem- 
ish republicans, with their gutentags (heavy stakes, shod with 
iron), defeated the feudal army of France, on the 11th of 
July, 1302. Thousands of French nobles found their death 
in the ditches, and this glorious feat of the Flemings was 
called the battle of the spurs^ because the victors found more 
than four thousand gilded spurs upon the field. All the envi- 
rons of Courtray are famous in history for the great number 
of battles fought there. At Mons en Puclle, Philip Ic Bel 
took revenge on the Flemings, defeating them with great loss, 
in 1304. Cassclj west of Mons, where the Flemings were 
again routed in 1328. Another severe defeat they suffered by 
Charles VI. of France, at Rasbecquej west of Cassel, in 1382. 
Sluj/s, on the sea-coast, north of BrQgge. In the harbor of 
this town the war between the English and French was opened 
in 1340, by abloody naval battle, in which the latter lost their 
entire fleet of a hundred vessels, and thirty thousand men. 
The moral effect of this naval disaster was fatal to the 
French : they lost all heart at sea, and the straits remained 
open to the English for centuries. At Bovines, east of Cassel, 
the French chivalry of Philip August gave, in 1216, a distin- 
guished proof of their superiority over the Germans, in one 
of the most brilliant battles of the middle ages, defeating the 
Emperor Otho IV., the Welf, and pursuing the Germans back 
into Lorraine. 

Ghent (Gand), on the Scheldt, the ancient capital of Flan- 
ders, which, in the time of Charles V., surpassed Paris in ex- 
tent. The small islands between the rivers Scheldt, Lys, 
Moere, and Lieve, on which the city is built, were united by 
more than three hundred bridges. Its magnificent cathedrals 
and public buildings are still speaking monuments of its 
wealth and importance during the days of independence in the 
middle ages. Ghent was the native city of the brewer Arte- 
velde, who swayed all Flanders with the power of a sovereign. 
The Count of Flanders possessed besides, in France, with the 
title of pair^ the counties of Bethel (234, VIII.) and Ne- 
VERS (239, XXX.), with the barony of Donzi. The county 
of Hainaut, east of Flanders, with the capital of Valencicniies. 



Bishop of Cambrai, to whom it had been given by King 
Henry II., in the year 1007. 

468. II. The duchy of Burgundy (239, XXVIII.) compre- 
hended, besides the counties of Boulogne (232, III.) and Ar- 
tois^ on the north of Picardy — that of Auvergve (240, 
XXXIII.), southwest of Burgundy. On the battle-field of 
Poitiers, John the Good, surrounded by enemies, had been 
bravely defended by his youngest son, Philip the Bold. From 
tenderness for this son, he gave him Burgundy, and when Philip 
afterwards married Margaret of Flanders, he united all the Bur- 
gundian lands. This powerful state, under the ambitious and 
warlike dukes of the Second Burgundian dynasty, brought 
the greatest disasters on France by their alliance with the kings 
of England. IMjon^ on the Ouche and the Suzon, which 
unite in the city, -stands in the middle of a delightful and 
highly cultivated plain, terminated with verdant hills, all 
covered with the famous vineyards of Burgundy. The ancient 
palace of the dukes adorns the great square, and the ramparts 
that surround the city are shaded by lofty trees. The cathe- 
dral, St. Michael, and other churches, are built in the boldest 
Gothic architecture. Dijon is one of those fine old cities that 
carry the traveller at once among the monuments and scenery 
of the middle ages. Clermont, at the base of the Puy dc 
Dome, was the capital of Auvergne, and the lively, manufac- 
turing Arras that of Artois. The eastern part of Old Bur- 
gundy, beyond the Saune, was called the Free County 
(Franche Comte), with Bcsanqon^ on the river Doubs, for its 
capital. It belonged to the Germanic empire, together with 
Lorrahie, Alsace^ on tlie Rhine, and Bresse and Bugey^ on 
the Saone and Rhone — the latter of these was already held 
by the counts of Savoy (413). 

III. The counties of Champaign (234, X.) and of IV. Brie 
(west on the Seine), were united with the crown lands at the 
same time as the duchy of Burgundy. Troves was the capi- 
tal, where the inarrirge between Henry V. of England, and 
Catherine of France, the daughter af Charles VI., was cele- 
brated on 21st May, 1420. Rheims, so rich in ancient 
buildings and historical recollections, was, in vain, besieged 
by Edward III. in 1 359, who intended there to be crowned 
King of France. 

469. V. The Bourbonnais, the ancient lordship of the 
Bourbon family (238, XXVII.), was erected into a dukedom 
and peerage by Charles le Bel, in 1 327. The Duke Louis 
the Good, who owned it at the time we speak of, possessed 
besides the county of Clermont^ in Beauvaisis, which, in 
1358, was enlarged by the liberality of the Dauphin Charles, 
then regent of the kingdom, in order to compensate the old 
duke for the fearful ravages which the English bands com- 
mitted throughout the country. Moulins, on the river Allier, 
became at that time the capital of the Dukes of Bourbon. 

VI. The county of La Mauche, southwest of Bourbon- 
nais, was erected into a peerage by Philip le Long, in 1316, 
and became later, in 1342, the inheritance of the younger 
branch of the Bourbon family. The county of Ponthieu, 
which Philip IV. of Valois had confiscated on the English 
and given to the Duke of Bourbon, was, at the treaty of 
Br6tigny, restored to England. 

VII. The county of Lyonnais and of Forez, southeast 
of Bourbonnais, and separated from Auvergne by the high 
range of the Cevennes. Capital cities were Lyons, on the 
union of the Saone and Rhone, and Montbrison southwest, in 



The county of Cambrai, south of Hainaut, belonged to the the upper valley of the Loire. Lyons formed an archbishopric 
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which depended on the German Empire. Frederic Barba- 
rossa gave that prelate tlie vicariate of the empire, with all 
the regalian rights over the city. Yet the industrious and 
wealthy citizens of Lyons soon got into difficulties with their 
ecclesiastical prince; they called in the French king, who, 
after many troubles with Pope Boniface VIII. cut the matter 
short by occupying Lyons and its territory with his army, 
in 1311. Germany, as usual, did not stir, and lost thus one 
of her most important possessions. The Count of Lyonnais 
perished, in 1361, together with the Constable Jacob of Bour- 
bon, in the sanguinary battle they fought against the robber 
hordes from the English war, who called themselves the 
Grand Company of Sluggards — les Tard-venus The battle 
took place at Brigfiai^^ some miles southwest of Lyons. 

470. VIII. The county of Toulouse (243) embraced at 
that period all Langucdoc^ from the banks of the Garonne, 
eastward, to the Rhone. The capital was the splendid Tou- 
louse, on the Garonne. This province, which had belonged 
to France since the year 1224, was not united to the Crown 
lands until 1361, together with Burgundy and Champaign. 

IX. The duchy of Bretagne (Brittany, 237, XX.), east 
of Maine and Anjou, became, during the period we are de- 
lineating, the scene of one of the most interesting episodes 
of the English wars. On the deatli of John III., Duke of 
Brittany, in 1341, John of Montfort and Charles of Blois 
both claimed the succession to the duchy.""' Charles de Blois 
claimed in right of his wife, Joan of Penthievre, the lawful 
heiress, and was supported by France. John of Montfort, 
however, took possession of the duchy, and sought protection 
from King Edward III. of England ; thus the singular case 
occurred, that the latter, who claimed the crown of France 
through a feinn/e, supported Montfort against a female claim; 
while Philip VI. of France, whose right rested upon the ez- 
rlNnion of females from tlie succession, aided a female in her 
claim to the ducal coronet of Brittany. The Breton war from 
1341-1365 presents a series of remarkable events. Brittany 
became the Troy of the fourteenth century ; kings, barons, 
and knights-errant flocked to the country; the names of Beau- 
manoir, of Clisson, of Duguesclin, threw a brilliancy over the 
chivalrous deeds performed there ; nor were the women less 
distinguished than the men, and the three heroines, Joan of 
Montfort. Joan of Penthicvre, and the widow of Clisson, by 
their courage, fortitude, and conjugal aifection, excited the 
highest admiratitm in an age of poetry and romance. The 
treaty of Guvrande, in 1365, secured the duchy of Brittany 
to the house of Montfort. Nantes, on the right bank of the 
Loire, was the capital of Brittany. It was invested, in 1341, 
by the army of Charles of Blois, who, launching into the city 
the heads of thirty Breton knights of the Montfort party, so 
terrified the townsmen that they surrendered the city and 
John of Montfort, who was carried a prisoner to Paris. 
Henfiebon, on the river Blavet, was heroically defended 
by the Countess of Montfort against all the forces of Charles 
of Blois, until the arrival of the English fleet.*^* Vannes, 

»15 Arthur If., 
Dake of Brittany, 

tiaia. 



First wife. 
Miiry^ heireM of 
the Yiacoant of Limogos. 



Second wife, 
Toltinde of Dreaz, 
beircu of Montfort 



John III. Owj d€ PBnihiivre, 

Dnke "f Brittany, . ' » 

1 1S41. JoAH, lawful heirem 



ofBrittanv, married to 

CharU* of Ghatillim and 

Blois, killed at Anray, 

1364. 



John IV. of Montfort, 

the Pr«>tender, 1 1849, 

married with the celebrated 

Joan of Flandor», CountedS of 

Montfort 



I near the western gulf of Morbihan^ was the ancient capital 
iof Armorica (70, XL). Bennes, on the Vilaine, in the in- 
I tcrior, the residence of the Dukes of Brittany, while their 
tombs were deposited in the sepulchral vaults of Plot'rwel^ 
in the west. The oak of the Thirty stands in the plain be- 
tween Ploermeland Josselin, where, on tlie 27th March, 1351, 
thirty Breton knights and squires fought in a deadly tourna- 
ment with a similar number of English. After extraordinary 
feats of bravery, the Bretons gained the day, by one of their 
knights breaking, on horseback, the ranks of the English, the 
greater part of whom were killed. All Brittany rejoiced. 
La HocheDeriex, north, near Tregvier^ where, in 1347, 
Charles of Blois was surprised and taken prisoner by the 
widow of Clisson, at the head of a small body of English 
I knights. His wife, Joan of Penthiovre, sustained his cause 
' with a valor equal to that of the Countess of Montfort, and 
the hatred of the Bretons for the English induced many of 
them to embrace her party. An ray ^ southeast of Hennebon, 
jon the coast of Morbihan, where, in 1364, the decisive battle 
was fought, in which the young Count of Montfort and Olivier 
of Clisson overthrew the army of Charles de Blois, who him- 
self fell in the struggle. Gueacliu, near Saint Malo, on the 
northern coast, the paternal castle of the celebrated knight 
and general, Bertrand du Guesclin, who so quickly drove the 
English out of their French conquests. 

IL Possessions of the King of England. 

471. Provinces and Towns which they Contained. — 
; The duchy of Aquitaine was, in the treaty of Brtticrny, 

erected into an independent sovereignty in favor of the King 
of England. This duchy consisted of Gvyeiinc and Gas- 

I cogne^ which the predecessors of Edward III. had held as fiefs 
of the French crown, and of which Bordeaux and Auch were 

I the capitals. To this sovereignty were annexed the following 

1 provinces : 

472. The toivny castle^ and county of Poitiers ('2 10, 
j XXXIX.) and of all Poitou, together with the fiefs of 

Thmiars and the district of BclleviUe^ in the same province. 

; The refusal of King John the Good to surrender the latter to 

■ the English gave cause to prolonged contestations. The 
woody ridge of Maupertuis, east of Poitiers, was the battle- 
field, where, on the 19th September, 135G, the English archers, 
almost without opposition, destroyed the brilliant chivalry of 

j France, and King John surrendered himself a prisoner to the 

! Black Prince. 

The city and castle of Xainctes (Saintes) and all Saint- 

joNGE (241), together with Aunix, and the important maritime 

I city of Roclielicj its port and fortress. 

The city and castle of Angolesme (Angoul^me), on the 

I Charente, and the county of Angolesmois (Angoumois) (240, 
XXXVIII.), on the east of Saintonge. 

The city and castle of Limoges, on the Vienne, and tlie 

, whole of LiMosiN, on the southeast of Angoumois. 

473. The aVy, castle, and county of Pierregort (le Peri- 
gord) (240, XXXVII.), southeast of Limosin, and the entire 

' , province of Pierreguys (P6rigueux), on the river Isle. 
; The city and castle of Caours (Cahors), on the river Lot, 
« I and the district of Caoukcin (Querci, 243), on the southeast 
of Perigord. 



John r. tlSM. 



I after th^ defeat of the besiegers, entered the gate of Hennebon, the 

' I uoble Countess descended from the castle to welcome her deliverers, 

I "she kissed Sir Walter and all his companions, one after the other, tufo 

I or three timety and one might well say that she was a valiant and 

* Froisaart tellp us that when the brave old Sir Walter Manny, ! aplendid lady.** 



John of Brittany, 
Count of Penthicvre. 
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The city and castk of Rodeis (Rhodez), near the Avey- 
ron, and the district of Rovergue (243, LI.), southeast of 
Querci. 

The city and castle of Agen, on the Garonne, and the dis- 
trict of Agexois, in the centre of Guyenne. 

The county of Gaure, a dismembered part of the south- 
eastern Armagnac, on the River Gers, with the small town of 
Florence for its capital. 

The dty, castle^ and district of Tarbes. on the Adour, 
and the county of Bigorrk (242, XLVIII.), in which this 
town is situated. The county extends into the valleys of the 
Pyrenees. 

All those possessions belonged to the French crown, and 
could be surrendered to the English king as allodial property, 
while the many noblemen, whose domains lay within the 
limits fixed by the treaty, could only be ordered to do homage 
to the King of England ; these were, besides the Viscount of 
Limoges, and the Count of Perigord, I. The Count of Ar- 
magnac, a branch of whom held the county of Gaure; II., the 
Count of Isle Jourdai.v, east of Armagnac ; III., the Count 
of Foix. These lords wore mentioned in the treaty, because 
they were almost entirely independent of the French crown, 
and remained sword in hand, defending their liberty against 
the English kings. The viscounty of Bearn and the 
county of Commixges (242, XL VII., XLIX.) are not men- 
tioned in the treaty, but they belonged to the surrendered pro- 
vinces since they formed part of Gascogne. 

474. Besides these provinces, situated on the southwest 
of France, the King of England obtained, likewise, on the 
coast of the British Channel and the Straits of Calais, two dis- 
tricts of no great extent, but in a high degree important, on 
account of their position opposite the shores of England. 
They were: 

I. The duchy of Ponthieu (232, IV.), together with Mon- 
treuil and its territory, at the mouth of the rivers Somme, 
Authiey and CancliCy where the French used to fit out their 
fleets for their intended naval expeditions against England. 

II. The small district of Calais, with the seigneury of 
Sangatte, and the city and castle of Calais, lately so cele- 
brated by its protracted siege and the patriotic devotion of 
Eustache de Saint Pierre, in 1347, who brought the keys of 
the city to the haughty conqueror. Farther : the towns and 
castles of Coulogne, Hames, Wale (Valdun), Merch (Marc), 
northeast of Coulogne, and Oye — and the city, castle, and 
county of Guines (232, II.), south of Calais. The county of 
Ponthieu was separated from the district of Calais by the 
county of Boulogne. The treaty of Br^tigny conferred more- 
over on the English, the islands lying off the coast of the ceded 
provinces, viz., Noirmotitier and Dieu belonging to Poitou ; 
Re to Aunis, and Oleron to Saintonge. 

475. The victorious English army had in the year 1360, 
possession of nearly all the central provinces of France ; of 
Champaign, Brie, Nivernais, Auxerrois, Bourgogne, Or- 
leanais, Isle de France, Perche, le Pays Char train, Dr&tmis 
(county of Dreux), Berry, Bourbonnais. the counties of Mdco?i 
and Lyo7i, Auvergne, Touraine, Normandy, Anjou, and 
Maine! — eighty-two cities and fortresses were occupied by 
them ; but on the faithful execution of the treaty, they began 
to march off, and all the provinces were successively given 
back to King John. 

^ II. France at the Death of Charles V., a. d. 1380. 

476. English Possessions in France. — The Gascon Lords 
were too proud to do homage to the Prince of Wales. They 



all conspired against the English, and the Counts of Armag- 
nac, Perigord, and Commingcs, the Lord of Albrct, and 
many other feudatories of Zipper Gascogne, were the first to 
draw the sword So did the clergy ; and sixty towns, burghs 
or castles, expelled the English. Popular preachers advo- 
cated the cause of the pious Charles V. from their pulpits, and 
all the cities which opened their gates to their native king, ob- 
tained confirmation and increase of their privileges. The 
war had already broken out in Ponthieu, in 1368, where Abbe- 
ville joyfully received the French army ; in a week they re- 
conquered the whole province. Quercy (473) revolted in 
1369 ; Angoumois and Saintonge (472) were taken with steel 
gauntlets by Du Guesclin, in 1372. Lhnosin, Rovergue, and 
Aunis followed the example, and LaRochelle obtained impor- 
tant privileges. Thouars surrendered, and the signal defeat 
of the English at Chizey, southeast of Niort, caused the joy- 
ful submission of all Poitou. Brittany was still in their pos- 
session ; but the old Du Guesclin, in 1373, drove them into 
Brest, and a few other places of retreat on the coast. Still 
they besieged Nantes, which was bravely defended by the 
Breton Barons. In 1374 the English raised the siege, and 
left the province, whose duke then submitted to the King of 
France. After a truce of two years, signed at Bruges, iji 
Flanders, 1375, the war broke out again, and continued dur- 
ing the lifetime of Charles V. ; the French took some towns 
and castles in the north, and blockaded the English garrisons 
in Guines and Calais, the only places that remained to them 
in that part of France. 

477. Yet the English still occupied in the west, the strong 
maritime cities of Cherburg, Brest, Mmtagne, and Bor- 
deaux, on the Gironde, together with Bayonne, at the mouth 
of the Adour, and some castles in Guyenne and Gascogne. 

^ III. France at the Arrival of Jeanne d'Arc, to the 
Siege of Orleans, a. d. 1429. 

478. Historical Remarks. — The insanity of King Charles 
VI., the dissatisfaction and revolts excited in the provinces by 
the hateful conduct of the king's uncles ; the civil feuds be- 
tween Burgundians and Armagnacs, and the foul murders of 
the Dukes of Orleans and of Burgundy, had left France split 
into parties, and without protection against the ambitious 
plans of the young King Henry V. of England, Taking ad- 
vantage of the miserable condition of France, he boldly de- 
manded the restitution of all the provinces ceded to England 
by the treaty of Br6tigny. Soon after, in 1415, his fleet enter- 
ed the mouth of the Seine, and disembarked a powerful army 
on the shore of Harfleur. That wealthy and commercial city 
of Normandy surrendered five weeks afterwards, while the 
royal government in Paris did nothing to save it. Yet sick- 
ness spread among the English troops, thousands were carried 
off ; the country around remained hostile : the aspect of affairs 
thus changing, Henry resolved, by rapid marches, to gain Ca- 
lais. The French had, in the mean time, gathered their 
strength. The nobility, full of enthusiasm, appeared in the 
field, and the Constable of France, with sixty thousand bril- 
liant troops, mostly steel-clad cavalry, pursued the ten thou- 
sand English on their hurried retreat through Picardy. After 
a most distressing march, King Henry succeeded in crossing 
the river Somme, at Bethencourt, at a short distance above 
Peronne, but while pressing on northward to Calais, he meetfi 
the whole French army at Agincourt, cutting off his retreat; 
only a battle can save the English, and they boldly prepare for 
the struggle. This astonishing battle, or rather slaughter, 
takes place on the 24th of October, 1415, on a swampy ground 
between forests, and terminates with the total defeat and root 
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of the French army. More than ten thousand French, almost 
all of generous blood, covered the battle- field. Among the 
prisoners made were the Dukes of Orleans and of Bourbon, 
the Counts of Eu, Venddme, Richmont, the Marshal of Bou- 
cicaut, and hundreds of Barons — an entire French colony 
transported into England. This shameful defeat, and the 
atrocious murder of the Duke of Burgundy on the bridge of 
MontereaUj four years afterwards, became a source of the 
frightful disasters which overwhelmed that unhappy country 
during the following years. Henry enters Paris triumphantly, 
marries Catherine of Valois, is declared heir to the kingdom, 
while the Dauphin, driven south across the Loire, is scornfully 
called the King of Baurges. Tet we shall now see that he 
was not yet brought to such a point of despair as to deserve 
that title. 

I. Provinces Obeying the Authority of the Dauphin as 
King Charles VII. 

479. Their Name and Sftuation. — At the moment when 
the devoted virgin, Joan of Arc, by her sudden appearance 
and words of hope, began to revive the courage and confidence 
of the French, in 1428, King Charles VII. possessed still the 
greater part of the provinces situated south of the Loire, viz. : 
TouRAiNE, which he had obtained as appanage during the life- 
time of his father, when he was still only Count of Ponthieu, 
Chinon, a fine castle, southeast of Tours, the old capital of 
the province, on the river Vienne, was then the residence of 
the fugitive monarch, and there, surrounded by his court, he 
received Joan of Arc. Loches, southeast of the river Indre, 
was the birth-place of the beautiful Agnes Sorel. 

Orleanais (464), north of the Loire, was then invaded by 
the English — who were actively engaged in the siege of the 
city of Orleans, when Joan of Arc arrived for its relief. Ru- 
vray Saint Denis, north of Orleans, where the French suf- 
fered the severe defeat by Sir John Falstaflf, called the Bat- 
tle of the Herrings*" Fatay, a few miles northwest of the 
former, where Talbot and Falstaff were borne down at the 
lancets point of the French chevaliers, and the former made 
prisoner ; the bodies of two thousand English strewed the 
plain. The maid of Orleans shed tears at the sight 

480. Berri (465), south of Orleanais, had been given 
to Charles VII., together with Poitoi]^ when he, in 1417, 
inherited the title of Dauphin. Bourges, his capital, was 
scoffingly called that of the pigmy kingdom of Charles VII. 

PoiTou, west of Berri, belonged, as we said, to the appa- 
nage which Charles VII. had received as Dauphin ; he united 
it with the crown, from which it was never separated after- 
wards. This province had remained like the preceding, ex- 
empted from the misfortunes of the war ; such was likewise 
the case with La Marche, Limosin, Aunis, and Saintonge. 

The powerful Count of Foix, who had united B£arn and 
BiGORRE to his own inheritance, demanded, in 1424, as the 
prize of his allegiance to King Charles VII., the government 
of Languedoc. The Count of La Marche, James of Bour- 
bon, held possession of that province, but was found willing 

*" The battle was fought during Lent, 1429, and took its name from 
the great transport of wagons, with provisions, particularly barrels 
with herrings — an indispensable provision for lent — ^which the brave 
Falstaff carried along with his army to reinforce the English before 
Orleans. Yet on the road he was attacked by the impetuous La Hire, 
the Scotch anziliaries, and the army of the Count of Clermont Afier 
a brilliant defence behind the herring barrels, the English charged 
and defeated the French, but the barrels having bui-st open by the 
shots and knocks, the field seemed strewed with herrings rather than 
corpse^ and the Fr«Dch, satirical as utual, called the fight la jmtmh 
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to resign it the next year, reserving for himself only the 
county of Castres. The viscounty of Narbonne likewise 
passed into the house of Foix in 1447, having been bought by 
Count Gaston IV. 

481. GuiENNE, with the exception of Bordeaux and its en- 
virons — the Bordelais — which were occupied by the English, 
was, like Gascogne, governed by the same Count of Foix and by 
his brother, the Count of Comminges, with an almost absolute 
independence ; both brothers kept up a kind of neutrality to- 
wards their neighbors, the English. 

The Counts of Armagnac possessed the greater part of 
Gascogne, with almost perfect independence, and arrogantly 
styled themselves " by grace of Godj^ yet they still recog- 
nized the authority of the king. Their lands lay together in 
two groups, in Rover gue, on the Cevennes, and in Gascogne, 
on the Pyrenees. There, too, the Count of Astarac (242, 
XLVI.), the chief of an ancient family on the east of the Ar- 
magnac territories, had always shown himself as a faithful 
vassal of the French kings. This was likewise the case with 
the Lord of Albret (242, XLIII.), who, besides his viscounty 
in the Landcs (Heathes) of Gascogne, possessed the viscounty 
of Tartas and the county of Dreux, in Normandy, then occu- 
pied by the English ; as a compensation he received the 
county of Gaure, a dismembered portion of F^zenzac.'" 

482. BouRBONNAis, AuvERGNE, Beaujolais, and Lyon- 
NAis, all appertaining to the Duke of Bourbon, the prisoner 
of the English at the battle of Agincourt, were governed by 
his son, the Count of Clermont, who, though he kept up a 
show of neutrality between the contending parties, had yet 
fought in the ranks of the French at the battle of Herringa 
(479). 

483. Dauphin^, between the. Rhone and the Alps. It was 
to this quiet and happy region that Charles and Agnes Sorel 
intended to fiee, in order to escape the bloody scenes of the 
war in which the Dauphin was then engaged with the English. 
Yet the enthusiastic reception qf Joan of Arc, and her first 
brilliant victory, soon brought the French prince back to 
his duty. 

II. Provinces Conquered by the English. 

484. These Provinces extended from the Somme to the 
Loire, and were the following : 

I. Isle de France, on both the banks of the Seine. Pa- 
ris, its capital, fell into the power of the English in 1 420, and 
was then in such a state of decay, in consequence of the ter- 
rible civil war of the Armagnac and Burgundian parties, 
that twenty thousand buildings were ruined and abandoned. 
The English government and army kept Paris for sixteen 
years, and it was not until 1 436, after the separation of Bur- 
gundy from the alliance with England, that the last bodies of 
men-atarms of that country left the Bastile and the Chatelets, 
and under the hootings and maddening cries of the Parisian 
people, left the city and retired to the north. Montcrcau, 
south of Paris. Here was perpetrated one of the most awful 
crimes during the civil wars of unhappy France : the massacre 
of the Duke of Burgundy, John the Dauntless, during his in- 
terview with the Dauphin on the bridge over the river Aube, 
on the 10th September, 1419 — Meaux, on the Mame, was the 
refuge of the Duchesses of Orleans and Normandy and num 
bers of noble ladies, demoiselles and children, during the rebel 
lion of the peasantry — the Jacquerie — who had risen against 

*** BouMiillan had belonged to the crown of Amgon since U1% and 
ii, therefcvre, not mtntioiMd Here. 
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the nobles and were demolishing the castles in 1858. In the 
market-place of Meaux, the poor ladies were besieged by the 
infuriated peasants, in imminent danger of suffering outrage 
and murder — when most unexpectedly the Count of Foix and 
the Captal of Buch, with a band of knights threw themselves 
headlong among the boors, and after a terrific slaughter drove 
them into the river and saved the honor and the life of the 
fair ones. Meaux was a brave and faithful city ; it sent its 
bailiff at the head of its civic bands to the battle-field of 
Agincourt, where they were scornfully abandoned by the 
chivalry and perished miserably by the arrows and battle-axes 
of the English yeomanry. SenliSy north of Paris, Saint 
Quentin in Vermandois, and Caen in Normandy, sent like- 
wise their bailiffs and national guards to Agincourt and shared 
the fate of the rest. Saint DeniSy the sanctuary of French 
Royalty, witnessed in 1 422 the funeral pomp of Charles VI. 
and the proclamation and ceremonious inauguration of Henry 
VI. as King of France and England. 

II. Normandy was totally conquered and occupied by the 
English after the battle of Agincourt. Rouen was captured 
by Henry V. in 1419 after a fearful siege, during which fifty 
thousand helpless citizens, old men, women and children, per- 
ished miserably in the fosse between the English camp and 
the walls of the city, from which they had been expelled as 
unable to bear arms. On the market-place of Rouen the 
innocent Maid of Orleans, the victim of the bigotry and ha- 
tred of the English prelates, suffered a cruel death on 30th 
of May, 1431."' 

III. Champagne, with La Brie, east of the Isle de France, 
had long been bravely defended by La Hire, until he was 
oompelled to evacuate them in 1424. In Troves, the capital 
of this province, the treaty between Henry V. and the imbe- 
cile Charles VI. had been signed in 1420, by which the Dau- 
phin was declared unworthy of the crown, and France deliv- 
ered over to the King of England. 

IV. PicARDY was partly possessed by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and partly by the English ; the latter held the coun- 
ties of PoNTHiEU and Boulogne with the Calesis. Com- 
pitgne, on the Oise, into which the Maid of Orleans hadi 
thrown herself for its defence, and where, during a sortie on 
the 23d May, 1430, she was dastardly abandoned by the 
French knights, captured by the Burgundian traitors and sold 
to her mortal enemies the English. 

V. BoRDELAis, or the city of Bordeaux^ with its envi- 
rons, had remained in the possession of the English ever since 

*** When Jeanne d*Arc set foot on the top of the pile and she beheld 
the great city below, the motionless^ silent crowd of the thousands fill- 
ing the square and every roof around, she could not refrain from ex- 
claiming "Ah Bouen, Botten^ much do I fear you will suffer from my 
death r She, who had saved the people and whom both king and peo- 
ple now deserted, gave voice to no other sentiment, when dying, than 
that of compassion for them. Meanwhile the flames rose. . . . When 
they first seized her the unhappy maiden shrieked for holy water — ^but 
soon recovering, she called only on God, on her angels and her saints. 
" Yet^ my voieet leerefrom Ood, my vinon has not deceived me.** In the 
midst of the flames she called on her Saviour ... at last her head 
sunk on her bosom, the smoke enveloped her, and when it disappeared 
her blackened body was seen hanging, over the chain with which she 
was fastened to the stake. Lamentations and cries re-echoed throcgh 
the square ; only the English men-at-anns, on horseback, surrounding 
the pile laughed, or attempted to laugh, at the torments of the witch. 
Some, however, had better feelings, and one of the English chancellors 
present said aloud on returning from the dismal scene, " We are lost : 
we have burnt a saint — the retribution will be fearful I " and that Eng- 
Hthman spoke a tme word. 



the first conquest ; they held likewise a number of castles and 
strongholds in Guyenne and Gascogne. 

III. Provinces in Alliance wfth the English. 

485. These consisted principally in the extensive states of 
the Duke Philip-le-Bon, of Burgundy, who in order to take 
revenge on the murderers of his father had thrown himself 
into the English alliance. The possessions of this powerful 
feudatory embraced the two Burgundies, the duchy and the 
free county (Franche Comte), the latter a fief of the German 
Empire. The county of Macon (239, XXXII.), included 
within the duchy, had, like Paris and so many other cities, 
sent its bravest citizens with their bailiff and town-banner to 
the battle at Agincourt, where they all perished miserably with 
the other foot-soldiers. 

The counties of Flanders and Artois, and the Marqui- 
sate of Namur on the east. 

The counties of Bethel (consisting of the northern part 
of Champagne), ^tampes, Nevkrs with the barony of Donzi, 
likewise situated in NivernaiSy belonged since the division 
made in 1401 by Philip the Bold and his wife Margaret to the 
younger branch of the Burgundian dynasty. The duke had, 
moreover, since 1427, pretensions to the counties of Hdinaut^ 
Holland^ Zealand, and Pricsland, on the coasts of the North 
Sea. 

IV. Neutral Provinces. 

486. Several feudatories attempted to escape the devasta- 
tion of the war, by observing a strict neutrality between 
France and England during the contest. These provinces 
were the following. Brittany (Bretagne), whose Duke John 
y. (470) although a friend and ally of the English, remained 
neutral while the war was raging throughout France. 

Anjou, Maine, Provence and the Barrois, or Duchy of 
Bar, which latter consisted of the western portion of Lorraine, 
All the eastern parts of that country belonged still to the Oer- 
manic Empire ; but Bar soon fell to the all-powerful house of 
Anjou, already in possession of the three first mentioned 
provinces. Th^ beautiful woodlands on the frontiers of 
Lorraine had not been exempted from partial excursions of 
English and Burgundian bands. Bar-le Due, on the Onain, 
was the capital. On the banks of the Meuse lay the small 
village of Domremi belonging to the Diocese of Tbw/, in 
which the brave and beautiful Jeanne d'Arc was born in the 
year 1409, the third daughter of a laborer, Jacques d' Arc and 
of Isabella Rom6e. The fountain where Joan watered her 
sheep, and the oak tree beneath which she meditated the de- 
livery of France, were long in the remembrance of the villa- 
gers.*** Vaucouleur, a few miles from Domremi, on the Up- 
per Meuse, and the outskirts of the Argonne forest, had for- 
merly belonged to the celebrated crusading family of Join- 
ville, whose territories were lying in the neighborhood ; but 
Philip VI. had obliged the Joinvilles to cede this frontier 
town to him in 1335. There Joan met the generous knight 
Beaudricourt, who furnished her with armor, horses and 
knights, to accomplish her important mission across the hostile 
country to the distant residence of the French Court at Chinon, 
on the south of the Loire. 

"• There may still be Been at this day, above the door of the hut 
where Jeanne d'Aro lived, three escutcheons carved on stone— that of 
Louis XI. who beautified the cottage— that which was undoubtedly 
given to one of her brothers, along with the surname of Du Lit ; — and 
a third, charged with a star and three ploughshares to image the mis- 
sion of the Pucelle and the humble condition of her parents. The tal- 
ented daughter of King Louis Philippe, the late Princess of WQrtem- 
berg, placed some years ago her finft marble statoe of the maiden of 
Lorraine on the market-place of the village. 
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We shall here make no mention of Alsace^ which at that 
time still formed an integral part of the Grermanic Empire, and 
was, at the period we describe, held by the Elector- Palatine 
Louis the Bearded, with the rank of an imperial vicar or Land- 
vogt. 

4 IV. The Period of the Expulsion of the English, 
A. D. 1453. 

487. Historical Remarks. — The twenty-four years from 
the victories of the Maid of Orleans in 1429 to the termina- 
tion of the war in 1453, were a period of the most terrible 
calamities for poor France. The northern provinces of that 
beautiful country had become a desert. In the centre, the 
Beauce was so covered with copse-wood that armies sought 
and could not find one another. Hundreds of villages lay in 
ruins, entirely abandoned, the inhabitants had fled to perish 
from want in the cities. Misery and famine had converted 
Paris herself into a focus of disgusting diseases, which by a 
common name were called the plague. Charles VII. had a 
glimpse of the fearful sight of his capital, and fled from it. 
The English made no attempt to return to it. Both parties 
kept at a distance, as if in concert."^ Yet Charles, from a 
wanton Dauphin in the school of adversity, became a wise 
and active monarch ; under his energetic administration, 
France was cured — while England, overstraining herself in her 
continental excursions, fell sick, and during her lethargy and 
internal convulsions, the French recovered their courage and 
patriotism ; Burgundy gave up her unnatural alliance in the 
treaty of Arras; the English were driven away from one 
province after the other. Master Bureau, the great engineer, 
brought his heavy artillery to play upon English knights and 
archers ; in spite of all their prowess they sunk by thousands 
— last of all old Talbot, on the Dordogne^ where the total 
prostration of the English, in 1453, opened the gates of Bor- 
deaux to the persevering King Charles. Thus, of all their 
brilliant conquests, nothing remained except the city of Calais 
and the neighboring castles of Guines and Hames on the 
channel. The same year witnessed the downfall of the East- 
ern Roman Empire, the Turks stand victorious in Europe, 
and the middle ages are at an end. Let us take a parting 
glance at France in her general division between her king and 
the great feudatories of the crown. 

I. The Royal Domains in 1453. 

488. Designation of the Provinces. — The provinces 
composing the Royal domains at the accession of Louis XI. 
and before the battle of Montlhery, were the following. 

The county of Paris (235), the primitive domain of the 
reigning dynasty, reconquered from the English in 1429, to- 
gether with the whole of Isle de France. The first attempt 
of Charles YII. to reconquer Paris in 1429 was unsuocessfol. 
During the headlong assault on the walls, the Maid of Or- 
leans, who led on the troops, was wounded, and the attack re- 
pelled, but in 1436 the French monarch held his triumphal 
entry among ruins and skeletons. 

The counties of fiTAMPES (483), Mantes, Montfort and 
Vertus, were held by the Dukes of Brittany. The Barony 
of Montmorency, north of Paris, belonged to one of the 
most ancient and distinguished families in France, which, a 
century later — 1554 — obtained likewise the county of Dam- 
martin, northeast of the capital. 

**^ The wolves alone came prowling to Paris, entering at night in 
search of corpses. In Septemher, 1488, they devoured fourteen persons 
between Matitmartre and the Porte Saint Antoine, The bands of rob- 
bers or marauding soldiers that scoured the country were still 
more dangerous ; they put a stop to all travel and oommeroe, and there 
was no refiige for the inhabitants, save in tht caatlet of Um nobility. 



Southern Picardy, or the portion of that province lying 
south of the river Somme, belonged likewise to the crown. 
The district north of the Somme, with the cities on its banks, 
had been given to the Duke of Burgundy (483). The extent 
of Picardy toward the south was, at the time before us, greater 
than at a later period. It embraced then the county of Ya- 
LOIS, with the capital Crepi^ the county and lordship of Cauci 
in the ancient Vermandais (233), and other estates, all belong- 
ing to the younger branch of the royal family of France, the 
VdioiS' Orleans ; they were not united with the crown until 
the accession of Louis XII. of Orleans in 1 498. The county 
of SoissoNS (233, VI.)) cast of this province, belonged to 
Joan of Bar, the wife of Louis of Luxemburg, who was count 
of Saint Pol in Artois, of Brienne in Champagne, and of 
Ligny in the Barrois, one of the most powerful and illustrious 
feudatories of France. The county of Clermont (469), in 
Beauvaisis, formed part of the domains of the house of 
Bourbon (497). 

489. The counties of Champagne and Brie. Rheims, 
on the small river Yesle, the venerable metropolitan of the 
realm, saw, in 1429, the day of joy and enthusiasm, when 
Charles VII., accompanied by the Maid of Orleans and her 
victorious army, was crowned King of France, and Troyes^ 
ChdlanSj Laon^ Soissons^ C/idteau- Thierry y Provins, and aU 
the surrounding cities surrendered to the oriflamme. The 
county of Bethel, on the north of Champagne, was then like- 
wise in the possession of a branch of the house of Burgundy 
(483). — Another alienation was that of the principality of 
Sedan, east of R6thel, which, together with the duchy of 
Bouillon, formed part of the large possessions of the counts 
of La Marckj Dukes of Cleves on the Rhine. The county of 
JoiGNY, southwest of Champagne, belonged at this period to 
Louis de la Tr^moille, who enjoyed the title of Signior 
Doyen of the seYen count-peers of Champagne."* The lord- 
ship of JoiNviLLE belonged to the counts of Vaudemontf 
on the frontiers of Lorraine. 

490. Normandy (236) was reconquered from the English 
in a single campaign by the brave Dunois — 1449, 1450 — with 
the enthusiastic assistance, however, of the Norman population; 
the cities of Pont-de-PArche, PorU-Audemer^ Lisieux^Gour- 
nayy Verneuil, EvreuXy Louviers^ and Alengon, vied with one 
another to throw open their gates. Rouen was long defended 
by the iron arm of Talbot Charles VII. entered with pomp 
on the 20th November, 1449, nine years after the awful sacri- 
fice of that devoted Maid to whom he owed his crown and 
France its independence. Harjleur, the great military d6p6t 
of the English, surrendered a month later. Honfieur^ on the 
opposite bank, at the mouth of the Seine, followed the exam- 
ple, and the brilliant victory of the French at Fbrmigny, west 
of Bayeux, on the shores of the channel, opened them Lower 
Normandy, vis. Vire^ Bayeux^ AvrancheSy and Caen^ the capi- 
tal of this province, which was besieged by King Charles VL 
himself. JBblaise, Domfranty and the strong Cherburg, though 
protected in vain by the sea and numerous garrisons, all fell 
successively into the power of the French. The King did 
not possess the southern part of Lower Normandy ; it formed 
the large duchy of ALEN90N, since 1404 united to the counties 
of Perche and Beaumont : the Duke of Alen^on having been 
taken prisoner by the English in the battle of Vemeuilj in 
1424 sold the more distant barony of Fougeres to the Duke 
of Brittany to pay off his ransom. The counties of Aumale, 
on the frontiers of Normandy and Picardy, of Harcourt, 
south of Rouen, and of Mortain, southwest of Normandy, 

"» These seven nobles were the Counts of Joigny, RithO, Bri^nm, 
Portim Ormt^ri, Bmid and Broin^^VMm. 
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were, at the time we descriBe, united under the sway of the 
widowed countess of Vaudemont, who transmitted them to 
her nephew, Rene II. Duke of Lorraine, in 1476. The county 
of Eu, southwest of Aumale, was held by Charles of Artois, 
for whose benefit Charles VII. erected it into a peerage in 
1458. The county of £vreux, had, in 1404, fallen back to 
the crown. 

491. Orleanais (464, III.) was reconquered from the 
English immediately after the great victory of the Maid of Or- 
leans and the generals of Charles VII. at Patay. The faithful 
city of Orleans herself, owed her rescue to the young heroine, 
who by her mere advance at the head of her knights and men- 
at-arms, so frightened the superstitious islanders that they 
raised the siege, and fled in disorder before a woman on the 
29th April, 1429. The duchy of Orleans was in 1392 given 
in appanage by Charles VI., to his brother Louis I. of Or- 
leans- Valois. It became afterwards, like Valois (486), unit- 
ed to the crown on the accession of Louis XII. The county 
of Chartres (235) on the southwest of this province, the 
viscounty of Chateaudun and the county of Blois (238 XXV.) 
had passed since the year 1234 from the suzerainty of the 
Counts of Champagne to that of the King of France. The 
county of Dreux (236 XVII.), on the northwest of Chartres, 
had of late been joined to the possessions of the house of Or- 
leans. This county had been given in 1382 by King Charles 
VI. to his son Charles VII., who in 1441 granted it as a 
compensation to the faithful and distinguished house of Al- 
bret (470), from whom it then devolved on the Orleans. 

Berri (478), whose political position had not undergone 
any change since the last period, was, in the year 1 453, given 
in appanage by the king to his second son Charles. The 
latter, however, ceded it to his brother Louis XI. in 1463, for 
Normandy. The county of Sancerre, on the southeast of 
Berri, had already in 1334 become a fief of the crown, and 
was then held by Count John IV. one of the bravest generals 
of France, whom the king had made high admiral of the 
kingdom. 

492. TouRAiNE (465) belonged to the Duke of Anjou 
rince the year 1424, but King Charles VII. had reserved for 
himself the regalian rights and the town and castle of Chi- 
nan, on the Vienne, his favorite residence. 

PoiTou, La Marche, Limosin, Aunis and Saintonge 
(476), remained all in the same political condition as they 
were during the preceding period. The viscounty of Li- 
mooes belonged to John of Blois, who likewise held the coun- 
ties of Penthievre (in the north of Brittany) and of P£ri- 
ooRD, consisting of the northern portion of Ouienne. Charles 
of Orleans had sold it to the Count of Penthidvre in 1437. 
The viscounty of Turenne, south of Lower Limosin, had 
passed in 1444, by marriage, into a branch of the house of La 
Tour d^Auvergne. The county of Angouldme (472), situated 
between these provinces, belonged to the domains of the pow- 
erful house of Orleans. 

493. Ouienne and Oascogne (479), which in 1 452 were 
reconquered by the brave Dunois at the lance's point, had again 
recognized the royal authority. Bayonne, on the Adonr, was 
the only city which defended itself with obstinacy. Bardeatix, 
Fronsac and Dax opened their gates with joy. Many castles 
in the interior, commanded by English knights, held bravely 
out for a time, and received succor from England in October, 
1452; but they were successfully reduced in the following 
year. The last battle in the war was fought at Chatillon de 
P^rigord, on the Dordogne, where the old Talbot perished on 



the 17th July, 1453, before the batteries of the great French 
engineer. Master Jean Bureau.*** 

Bearn, and the counties of Foix and Languedoc, were in 
the same political condition. The latter had five seneschal 
courts — SenechauseeSj — Toulouse, Carcassonne, Narbonne, 
Beziers, Beaucaire, and besides the seigniory of Montpeilier, 
and the counties of Alby^ Lodeve, Nimes, Uzis, and several 
others. Dauphine (481) finally with the counties of Va/entinais 
and Diois. Valence, the capital of the former, in a charming 
site, on the left bank of the Rh6ne. Die, the capital of the 
latter, more southeast, formed the appanage of the Dauphin 
from the time of Louis XI. 

II. Domains of the Great Feudatories, a. d. 1453. 

494. Their Extent. — The Royal Provinces we have de- 
scribed and inclosed — among which we have mentioned many 
feudal domains not belonging to the crown — did not yet em- 
brace half the territory of prance. All the rest was still 
divided among the vassals, the most distinguished of whom 
we shall here give an account of. Five were the leading 
houses ; the first four of whom were allied to the reigning dy- 
nasty of Valois. 

I. The House of Valois-Orleans. The first family of 
that name sprung from Louis, second surviving son of Charles 
v., the earliest prince who bore the title of Duke of Orleans, 
and who, as we have mentioned, was assassinated at Paris, in 
1407, by his cousin and rival, Jean SansPeur, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The results of this crime were the conflicts of the 
two factions of Burgundians and Armagnacs, and the easy 
conquest of France by Henry V. The history of the first 
Duke of Orleans is also memorable for his marriage with Ya- 
lentina Yisconti, daughter of Jean Galeazzo Visconti, Duke 
of Milan, which eventually gave the house of Orleans preten- 
sions to that duchy, and produced the Italian wars of Louis 
XII. and his successors for its possession."* 

Domains. 1. The duchy of Orleans (491), with which 
Charles VL invested his brother in 1392. 2. The county of 
Valois (488), in Champagne, given to Louis, at his birth in 
1372, by his father, Charles V. 3. The counties of Blois 
(491) and DuTwis, with the viscounty of ChateauduUj and 
many seigneuries in the environs, all bought by Louis, in 139 1, 
from Guy of Chatillon, for 200,000 livres in gold. 4. The 
Lordship of Couci (488), which was one of the most beauti- 

*** How much did it cost those stuhbom haughty knights who would 
not understand that a new world had hegun to supersede the old ! Lord 
Talhot seeing the French digging in their lines, and throwing up fences 
like mole-hills, mounted his little pony, exclaiming, "May I never 
hear maeB, if I don't ride them overJ" The fiery old man left mass, chap- 
lain, and all, to bear down the French beneath the hoofs of his chiv- 
alry—on they came in their glittering array — ^yet a flash from the 
culverins, and down go the paladins of Uie middle age, — ^Talbot, archers, 
banners, and all The French sally forth, and the rout of the English 
is complete — it was the last. 

•»• GENEALOGY OF THE FIRST HOUSE OF ORLEANa 
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ful and powerful baronies of the kingdom, possessing one hun- 
dred and fifty boroughs or villages, besides a great number of 
estates and castles, when Duke Louis of Orleans, bought it, 
in the year 1400, for 400,000 livres ; but a few years later 
after the assassination of the duke, nearly half of this rich 
seigniory was transferred to the ducal house of Bar, and, 
in 1431, together with that duchy, to the house of Anjou. 
5. The counties Loiigueville^ Drciix^ Mortain^ Soissons, Beau- 
mont, and the barony Gournay — all in the north, and 6, the 
counties of Partheimy and Angoumois^^^ in Poitou, and 7, 
the important territory of Asti, in Italy. The vast domains 
of the house of Orleans were united with the crown, in 1498, 
at the accession of Louis XII., the heir of that family. 

495. II. The House of Burgundy (Bourgogne). — The 
dukes of the younger Burgundian dynasty had,"* by inherit- 
ance, marriage, purchase, and conquest, brought together one 
of the most powerful, civilized, and wealthy states of medi- 
aeval Europe ; they ranged both under the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the King of France, as great feudatories, though 
almost entirely independent of either, and nothing seemed 
wanting to crown their hopes of ambition and glory, but the 
royal title which the last duke, Charles the Rash, was on the 
point of obtaining from the Emperor Frederic III., at the in- 
terview of Treves, in 1473, when his feud with the wary Louis 
XI. of France, and his imprudent invasion of Switzerland, in 
1476, brought on his terrible defeats at Granson and Moiatj 
his death at Nancy ^ and the dispersion of his vast territories 
in 1477. 

496. Burgundian Lands. — I. The duchy of Burgundy, 
given in the year 1363, by King John the Good, to his fourth 
son, Philip the Bold, the ancestor of the second Burgundian 
dynasty, with the title of '-^ first peer of France*'^ (385, 458, 
473). II. The county of Upper Burgundy (Hoch Burgund), 
or Francfie Comte, between the Sa6ne, Mount Jura, and the 
Rhine, with the capital BESAN90N, the counties Mumpelgard 
and Neuchatel, and the Lordship of Salin. III. Thie county 
of Flanders, with Ghent, Brugge, Dunkerk, and Ostend. 
IV. The county of Artois, with the city of Arras. V. The 
county of Boulogne. VI. The counties of Ponthieu (482), 
Amiens, and Vermandois, held by the Dukes of Burgundy as 
fiiortgages of the French crown. Corbie, Abbeville, with the 
whole district of Picardy on the right bank of the Somme, 
and the towns of Roye and Montdidier, in Santerre, were 
united to Flanders by the celebrated treaty of Arras, in 1435. 
VII. The county of Nevers, and VIII., that of Rethel 
(473) on the Meuse. These counties, together with Artois 
and Flanders, had been inherited by Margaret, the wife of 
Philip the Bold, in 1384, and by her transmitted with the 
same title to her son John the Fearless, in 1405. IX. The 
marquisate of Namur on the Meuse, bought in 1421, for the 
sum of 1 32,000 gold crowns, by Philip the Good, from the last 
Marquis Jean Thierry, who, however, reservod for himself the 
ususfructus of his possessions until his death, in 1429. All 
these territories the Dukes of Burgundy held as fiefs of the 
French crown, with the exception of Franche Comt^, that be- 
longed to Germany. 

497. The prudent and active Philip the Good had by di- 

•"Thc county ofAngownoU (Aogouldme) passed, in the year 1407, to 
the younger branch of the house, the Valois-Angouldme, and returned 
to the crown when Francis I. of Angouldme mounted the French 
throne in 1515. 

"* Sbbies or THE Dukes : Philip the Bold, 1863-1404. John the 
Fearless, 1404-1419. PhiUp the Good, 1419-1467. Charles the Rash, 
1467-1477. 



vers means, by money, intrigues, and the sword, still in- 
creased the number of his extensive states, with X., the im- 
portant duchy of Brabant (530), north of Naniur. with the 
cities Bruxelles, Louvain (Lowen), Malines (Mecheln), Bre^ 
da, and Nivelles. XI. The duchy of Limburg, east of the 
Meuse, and separated from Brabant by the Archbishopric of 
Lie^ge (Lottich). XII. The marquisate of Anvers (Ant- 
werp), with the important commercial city of that name on the 
Scheldt, XIII. The county of Hainaut (Hennegau), on the 
frontiers of France, between Flanders and Brabant, with the 
cities of Mans, Valenciennes, Ath, Condi, Quesnoy,Avesne, and 
Chimay.^ XIV. The counties of Holland and Zealand, 
in the opulent and industrious Netherlands, with the duchy of 
Guelder s (Geldem) (516), West Friesland, and the flourish- 
ing cities of Amsterdam, Hardewyke, Arnhem, Alkmaar^ 
Harlem, Leyden, Delft, Rotterdam, Dortrecht, Ysselmonde^ 
Duivelarul, Holswaerd, and Leuwarden, in Friesland.*" XV. 
East Flanders, on the right bank of the Scheldt, with the 
cities Dendremonde, Bevern, Alost, RUpelmorule, and Aude- 
narde. XVI. The duchy of Luxemburg (Lozelburg), between 
the Meuse and the Moselle, with the cities LUzelburg, Mont- 
medy, Thionville, and the counties Rochefort and Salm, in 
the forest of the Ardennes. The heiress, Elizabeth, of Lux- 
emburg- Gorlitz, surrendered her full inheritance of the duchy, 
and her right to the county of Chiny (on the southwest), in 
1443, to Philip, who, on the resistance of the inhabitants, 
marched an army into the duchy, took the capital by as- 
sault, and occupied the vicariate — tavoun'ie-—oi Alsace (474), 
in 1444, under the title of mambour, or governor, but he did 
not assume sovereign power in these provinces until after the 
death of the Princess Elizabeth, in 1451. The Netherlands, 
East Flanders, Luxemburg, and Alsace, being fiefs of the 
Germanic Empire, the Duke of Burgundy rendered nominal 
homage to the emperor, though he was far more powerful and 
independent than the penniless Austrian, Frederic III., in 

*" These rich coantries had, on the death of Count William IV. of 
Holland, in 1846, as imperial fiefs of the Germanic Empire, heen given 
by the Emperor Louis, of Bavaria, to his wife, the sister of Count Wil- 
liam lY. The Empress granted them to her son, Albrecht, Duke of 
Bavaria, and on his death, in the year 1404, his niece, the beautiful 
but extravagant Jacqueline (Jacobea), of Hainaut, became the heiress. 
She married Jean, Duke of Brabant, and brought him her rich inherit- 
ance. But the married couple could not agree ; mutual wrongs pro- 
duced a separation and then a divorce. Jacqueline fled to England, 
where she married the Duke of Gloucester, and returned to the Nether- 
lands with an army of five thousand English troops. The war now 
broke out between her and her former husband, the Duke of Brabant^ 
who was powerfully supported by his cousin, Philip the Good, of Bur^ 
gundy. Gloucester and his English knights were defeated in 1424 
Jacqueline the termagant, getting in trouble with her English husband, 
fled, disguised in full armor, with closed visor, and accompanied by some 
faithful knights (Ornold Spieringk and Vos van Delfk), to Holland, 
where she was well received by her subjects. Afterwards, on the death 
of Duke Jean, of Brabant, and the Duke of Gloucester having divorced 
her, she put her dominions under the administration of the Duke of 
Burgundy, to whom, upon her death, in 1486, the whole descended in 
ftdl pouetsion, Philip le Bon became thus one of the most powerful 
princes of Western Europe. 

*" In the year 1226, Frisia (Friesland) became separated from Hol- 
land by an inundation of the ocean, which formed the Zuyder Zee 
(Southern Sea). This disaster was repeated twice during the period we 
describe: first, in 1421, when the lakeBiet Bosch, between Brabant and 
Holland, was produced by the rupture of the dykes of the Mosa; 
seventy-two villages were submerged, and one hundred thousand in- 
habitants perished ; by the second eruption, fifty years later, the tea of 
Harlem vrtA formed, covering a territory of more than thirty-six miles 
of land. Friesland suffered a similar calamity in 1277, when the sea 
broke through on its eastern coast and formed the deep bay of Dollart, 
whose waters submerged thirty-tliree villages. Friesland, though nei- 
ther fertile nor pleasant^ was the object of contention between the 
Emperors of Gei*many and the Counts of Holland ; yet the Prisons re- 
cognized neither, and lived in a state of almost <'ntire liberty. 
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spite of all his empty German titles. Philippe le Bon pos- 
sessed, besides, the following French fiefs : XVII., the county 
of Macon, on the Sa6ne, and XVIII., that of Auxerre, on 
the Yonne, with Chalons^ Aussone, and the Castellany of 
Barsur-Seine^ all which were granted to Burgundy by the 
treaty of Arras. Such was the splendid assembly of states, 
which, by the conquest of Lorraine by Charles le Temeraire, 
in 1474, might have been moulded into a renewed Burgun- 
dian Empire ; yet the inconsiderate and foolhardy enterprises 
of that quixotic knight-errant, overturned the wisest plans of 
the old duke, Philip the Good, his father, and caused him to 
perish beneath the halberts of the Swiss cowherds, in the 
frozen swamps of Nancy, in 1477. The immense inheritance, 
descending to his only daughter, fair Mary of Burgundy, be- 
came then the object of the fiercest contests between Germany 
and France, at the beginning of the modern era. 

498. The Netherlands surpassed at that time, all other 
European countries, except Italy, in industry, population and 
riches ; in Louvain there were a hundred and fifty thousand 
mechanics. Liberty was the main cause of this prosperity. 
The duke raised only direct and moderate taxes ; he visited 
the cities, consulted the burghers, and changed the customs 
and duties, according to the convenience of commerce. With 
the spirit of commerce and enterprise, the Dutch combined 
that of arms and rebellion; violent feuds between dyers 
and fullers often stained the streets of Ghent with the blood 
of her citizens ; Ghent destroyed the factories of Tenremonde. 
The Burgundian power never rose higher than during the 
sway of Philip the Good ; he formed his administration on the 
happiness of his people and good order. By his popular man- 
ners he gained the affection of the Republican citizens ; he 
dazzled princes and nobility by the splendor of his court, 
tournaments and fetes, where he sat surrounded by merchants 
and mechanics, who were invited to his board. His fame 
spread over Europe, and in the distant East, Turks and Sara- 
cens called him the great Lord of tlie West. German arts in 
painting and sculpture developed their most beautiful fruits 
under the fostering care of the old duke, nor did he neglect 
the sciences ; and he collected a rich and magnificent library; 
his standing army were the best drilled troops in Europe, and 
consisted of 20,000 men ; his hoarded treasures were immense, 
and his plate, of massive silver and gold, alone weighed 
72,000 ounces. The Burgundian period, with its pompous 
tournaments, banquets, " its vows of the heron," and institu- 
tions of new orders of knighthood, such as that of the toison 
(ToTf is an era of almost incredible extravagance, tasteless 
pageantry, stiff pedantry, the very quixotism of chivalry, which 
since the battle day at Hastings, and the brilliant career of 
four centuries in the east and west, had outlived itself, become 
degenerate, and forced to yield to the new inventions and 
Higher intellect of the times. To what disasters did the in- 
corrigible nobility not expose itself before it gave up the vain 
contest for supremacy against kings and commoners ! De- 
feats in Flanders, in Souabia against the citizens, in Swit- 
zerland against the mountaineers; captivity and disgrace 
at Nicopolis and Varna, by the superior tactics of the 
Ottoman Turks, and, at last, the loss of its sovereignty and 
extravagant privileges, by the insidious politics of a Louis 
XL"- 

499. III. The House of Bourbon. The ancestor of the 
Bourbon branch of the royal family of France, was Robert, 

"• See the graphic and accurate description of the Burgundian 
Court, manners and politics, in the admirable History of the Duket of 
Burgundy, by the French Historian Mons. de Barante. 



the youngest son of Saint Louis."* He invested his son, 
in 1269, with the county of Clermont in Beauvaisis (486), 
and Robert, by marrying Beatrice of Burgundy, obtained 
with her the lordships of Bourbon VArchambaud in the north, 
of Bourbonnais, CharoUais, and Saint Just, The ancient 
castle of Bourbon I'Archambaud (238, XXVII.) was his 
residence, and from it he took his title. In the time of Rob- 
ert's son Louis, the Bourbonnais was created a ducal peer- 
age — duche pairee^^ — the owner of which therefore assumed 
the title of Duke of Bourbon and the arms of France in 1 327. 
Louis obtained the county of LaMarche (469, 480) from King 
Charles le Bel, and his two sons Jacques and Pierre became 
the chiefs of the two branches of the Bourbon family, which 
flourished at the period we are now describing. 

500. Bourbon Territories. — I. The county of Cler- 
mont ; and II. the duchy of Bourbon, original domain of the 
family. III. The county of Forez, southeast of Bourbon- 
nais ; and IV. The barony of Roannais, northeast of Forez, 
inheritance of Anne, the wife of Louis le Bon, in 1452. V. 
The barony of Combrailles, south of Bourbonnais, between 
La Marche and Auvergne, to which it formerly belonged, was 
bought by Duke Louis le Bon in 1400. VI. The seigniory of 
Beaujolais, south of Mkconnais, on the right bank of the 
Sa6ne, and VII. that of Dombes, on the opposite eastern 
bank, together with the castles of Trevoux, Chattlard and 
AmberieuXj more east in the Bugey (406), VIII. the duchy 
of Auvergne (471), and IX. the county of Montpensihr, in 
the same province northeast of Clermont, both brought as 
dower to Louis le Bon in 1 400. 

501. It was at the death of Duke Jean I. the son of 
Louis le Bon in 1434, that the branch of Bourbon Montpen- 
sier separated from that of the Dukes of Bourbon, which kept 
all the other seigniories of this family. The Montpensier 
branch had added the following acquisitions to the county that 
bore its name : 

I. The Dauphin E d' Auvergne, on the south, beneath the 
highest mountains, with the city Vodable near the AUier, and 
II. the county of Sancerre (491) on the northeast of Berri, 
which Count Jean inherited of his wife Jeanne, daughter of 
the last Count-Dauphin of Auvergne. Besides the duchy and 
the Dauphine d'Auvergne, there existed likewise a county of 
Auvergne, which Mary of Auvergne, the heiress of the county 
of Boulogne, brought into the noble family of La Tour in 1424. 
The seigniors of La Tour intermarried with the Bourbon 
family. The county lay east of the Allier. Vtc-le- Cornte, SkhetM- 
tiful small city on that river, was the residence of the Counts 
of La Tour d' Auvergne, whose patrimonial estates lay west 
of the high peaks of Mount d'Or. Moulin, north on the Allier, 

«o THE 6ENEALOOT OF THE BOIJBBON HOUSEL 
Saint LowU^ 
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was built in the fourteenth century, by the Dukes of Bourbon, 
and their usual residence. Their fine Gothic castle is still 
standing, and the city of Moulin has quite a mediaeval appear- 
ance, the houses being fantastically built of black and red 
stones. MorUbrison became, in 1441, the capital of the 
county of Forez. 

502. IV. The house of Anjou. The French King, Louis 
YIII., bequeathed, in 1226, the county of Anjou to his fourth 
son, Charles, who commenced the French house of Anjou, and 
raised it by his conquest of Naples, in 1266 (423), to a height of 
grandeur and renown, no longer proportioned to the small pro- 
vince from which it derived its title. The following were the 
Anjou territories in France : I. The counties of Provence 
(485) and of Forcalquier, the inheritance of the Beatrix of 
Provence (daughter of Raymond Berengario IV., the last 
count of those territortes), and from 1240, the wife of Charles 
of Anjou. II. The duchy of Anjou. III. The county of 
Maine. IV. The duchy of Touraine (492) with the seign- 
iories Laudun and Mirebalais, These states descended from 
one generation to another in the same family, with the excep- 
tion of the county of Venaissifiy in Provence, which, in 1274, 
was given to the Roman See, with the only reservation of 
Avignon^ on the junction of the Rhone and the Durance. 
Pope Clement VI., however, bought this city, during the re- 
sideQce of the Popes in France, for the sum of 80,000 gold 
florins of the lightheaded Queen Joan I. of Naples, in the 
year of the plague, 1348. 

503. On the death of Louis III., in 1434, his estates had 
been divided between his two brothers, and they were so still 
at the period we treat of. R^n6 (Rinatus), the oldest of the 
two, who lost Naples by the sword of Alfonso V., of Aragon, 
and Anjou and Provence by the intrigues of the perfidious 
Louis XI. of France, had, however, the good fortune to inhe- 
rit the duchy of Bar (486) in 1430, and to share the ducal 
crown of Lorraine with his wife, Isabel, the heiress of that 
duchy. But after her death he resigned, and ceded Lorraine 
to John II., Dake of Calabria^ his eldest son, who entered 
Nancv, his capital, on the 22d of May, 1453, the same year, 
during which wo describe the political condition of Franco. 
Metz^ on the Mouse, more populous and industrious than 
Nancy herself, had, in imitation of the free towns of Germany, 
obtained her independence of the duchy a few years earlier. 
Toul and Verdun remained, likewise, in immediate dependence 
on the Germanic Empire. Rene, — le bon Roi Rene — as he 
was called, devoted himself to poetry, literature, and the fine 
arts. He was himself author of a work on tournaments and 
knightly exercises, and spent his latter days in tranquillity at 
Aix, in Provence. On his death, in 1480, Provence fell back 
to the French crown. Lorraine, which had passed to his 
grandson, R^n6 II., was conquered by Charles the Rash, of 
Burgundy, in 1 473, but the Duke, assisted by the Swiss, de- 
feated Charles, first at Morat, in 1476, and the year after at 
Nancy, where that turbulent warrior perished. Ren6 of Lor- 
raine, distinguished himself in the wars of Italy, and obtained 
from Charles VIII., the restitution of the duchy of Bar, which 
had been seized by Louis XI. 

504. The house of Brittany (Bretagne). The family of 
Montfort still ruled the duchy, which had been enlarged by 
the barony of Fougeees. The Duke likewise possessed the 
county of Montfort L'Amaury on the southwest of Paris, 
and the estate of N^aufle^ northwest of Montfort. Brittany 
was the last of the great fiefs that became united with the crown 
by the marriage of Charles VIII. and Anne of Bretagne, in 
1491. 



505. Territories of the other less powerful Vas- 
sals. — Besides the five great dynasties, we here notice several 
others who were not without some importance. Among those 
we have already mentioned were : that of Montmorenci (488), 
Foix (480), Arinagnac (481), Astarac (481), Albret (481), 
Lvxemburg^ or the Counts of Saint-Pol (488), Alenqon 
(490), Blois, or Penthievre, (491). Wc may add the 
following : 

506. The house of Chalons, possessing, 1st, the barony 
of Arlav, in the free county, Franche ComtL 2d. The princi- 
pality of Orange, inclosed within the camtatj or county of 

Vefiaissiny and which owed its name to its ancient capital, 
Arausium — Orange — on the Rhone. 3d. The right of suze- 
rainty over the county of Neuchdtel, in Switzerland. The 
county of Tonnerre, northwest of Burgundy, belonged for a 
length of time to a branch of this house. 

507. The house of Laval, held in the Lower Maine, the 
seigniory of that name, with one hundred and fifty villages 
and estates. Charles VII. erected it into a county on the day 
of his coronation at Rheims, 17th July, 1429, on account of 
the antiquity of that family, and of their unshaken fidelity to 
the crown. Laval, the capital, was situated west of Mans. 
Dame Anne de Laval defended it heroically at the head of the 
citizens, against the English, in March, 1428; it was taken at 
last, but threw off the yoke in September, 1 429. 

508. Such was the territorial division of France on the 
accession of Louis XI., in 14^1. The prudent Charles VII. 
had consolidated the royal authority by the reunion of so 
many alienated provinces with the crown lands, by the organi- 
zation of a standing army of fifteen hundred lances^ or nine 
thousand horsemen — les compagnies des ordonnanoes^ — and 
by his shrewd management of the parliaments and municipali- 
ties of the cities, who sought their refuge in the king against 
the encroachments of the still powerful feudal nobility. To 
crush the aristocracy and grasp at the absolute royalty was 
the great aim of his treacherous, but sagacious and success- 
fully persevering son. The Italian princes of the fifteenth 
century were the inventors of that insidious, cunning, and per- 
fidious policy, of which Louis XI. was the most eminent im- 
prover, and to which France, during this important period, 
owed the unity of her monarchy. Yet at one time, the crown 
was on the point of sinking before a combination, which, in 
A. D. 1461. might have ended in the dismemberment of 
France. This was the League denominated of Public Weal — 
du bienptiblic — in which all the princes and great vassals of the 
French crown were in arms against the king: the Dukes of Brit- 
tany, Burgundy, Alenqon, Bourbon, the Count of Dunois, the 
families of Foix and Armagnac, and at the head of all, 
Charles, Duke of Berry, the king's brother and presumptive 
heir. This great armament for the Public Weal was the last 
struggle of the aristocracy to preserve their independence. 
Yet the faithful adherence of Paris, then already the soul and 
heart's blood of France, and the blunders of the allies after the 
indecisive battle at Montlhery, restored Louis to power and 

•" Charles VII. had already in October, 1439, obtained the grant 
of a ground tax— taille— to the amount of 1,200,000 livres annually, 
for the erection of a standing army of fifteen companies, each of one 
hundred steel-clad men-at-arms— ^«i« cTarm**,— every lance accompa- 
nied by five horsemen, a sword-man — eautellier — ^two mounted archers, a 
squire and a groom— jrro* valet Another organization was that of the 
Franet-Archert, in 1445— which, in spite of the ridicule that atUched 
itself to the foot •oldier^ at that period of expiring chivalry, became, 
nevertheless^ the ancestors of the celebrated infantry to which Franea 
owed her strength and glory in more modem tiroes. 
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to revenge. That crafty politician in the treaty of Conflans, lull- 
ed his enemies into sleep by his liberal concessions, by his ap- 
panages, and life rents : — whole provinces, with commands of 
troops, were dealt out among his covetous and short-sighted 
opponents. Thus all Normandy, the most important province 
of France, was apparently given away to the Duke of Berry ; 
other concessions were made to Charles of Burgundy and the 
rest. But Louis waited his time — and he crushed them all 
with a vigor that at once discloses the reckless fortitude of 
his mind ; the duchy of Alengon was confiscated, the Count 
of Armagnao assassinated ; the Duke of Nemours, and the 
intriguing Constable of St. Pol, perished on the scaffold. 
Charles of Berry was poisoned, in Guienne, in 1472, by the 
contrivance of King Louis. The headstrong Charles of Bur- 
gundy was shrewdly baited on the Swiss, and immediately 
after his fall, at Nancy, in 1477, Louis seized on the duchy 
and county of Burgundy, on the cities on the Somme, in 
Picardy, and only the sharp lance of the chivalrous Maximi- 
lian of Austria, the brid^room of Mary of Burgundy, could 
save the Low Countries, in 1478. The sword, the axe, the 
rope, and the poison, of Louis XI. had proved successful ; on 
his death-bed, at the gloomy castle of Plessis-les-Tours, on the 
Loire, in 1483, surrounded by all the furies of a conscience 
loaded with crimes, the old sinner bequeathed to his son, 
Charles VIII., a united France, an improved administration 
and army, an obsequious parliament, a humbled and trembling 
nobility, a faithful and prosperous bourgoisie, and the preten- 
sions of the crown to an absolute monarchy, under which 
France at once enters on the stage of modem history. 

509 Cities, Castles, and Historical Sites. — Montlkery 
(306). a superb Grothic castle, two leagues southwest of Paris, 
on the west of the Seine, between Rambouillet and £tampes, 
where was fought the singular battle on the 16th July, 1465, 
between King Louis XI. and Charles the Rash, then Count of 
Charolais (497), and the other chiefs of the League, for the 
Public Weal. Louis routed the left wing of the hostile army 
under the Count of Saint Pol, whilst the impetuous Charles 
bore down the French centre and left wing, under the cow- 
ardly Duke of Maine, but was himself wounded in the throat, 
and in imminent danger of being unhorsed and captured. 
Charles announced his vain triumph by sound of trumpets and 
chivalrous show — but the prudent Louis obtained all the 
fimits of victory by occupying Paris, and shrewdly flattering 
the fickle Parisians into fidelity and enthusiasm for his cause. 
Conflans, near the Vincennes, south of Paris, on the eastern 
bank of the Seine. Here, on the 29th October, 1465, the 
treacherous peace between Louis XI. and the confederates was 
concluded, which apparently placed the finest provinces into 
their hands. Peronne-la-Fucelle — the Virgin Castle*" — a 
strong fortress on the right bank of the Somme, in Picardy, 
where, on the 9th of October, 1468, Louis XI., while playing 
his double game against Charles of Burgundy, was made the 
prisoner of the latter, and placed in that awkward position so 
admirably delineated in the Quentin Durward of Sir Walter 
Scott. It was on the return of Louis to Paris, from his dis- 
graceful capture at Peronne, that he was received by the sa- 
lute of Peronne ! Peronne ! by hundreds of prattling magpies 
and parrots, whom the witty and sarcastic Parisians had 
taught this taunting welcome to their outwitted monarch. 
Trtves, on the Moselle, the scene of the pompous inter- 

•*• The citizeos of Peronne were proud of the maiden name of their 
town. It withstood victoriously every siege, and repelled the numer- 
ous and warlike troops of Henry of Nassau, in 1663. But it lost its 
pueellage in June, 1815, to the Duke of Wellington, when he took the 
forl-ress on the general consternation produced by the battle of Wa- 
terloo. 
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view between Charles the Rash and the old Emperor Fre- 
deric III. of Germany, September 19th, 1473, during which 
all the preparations for the coronation of Charles as King of 
Burgundy, were made, when the wary Emperor silently stole 
away with his Germans, and crossed the Rhine as a fugi- 
tive. Nancy, the capital of Lorraine, in vain besieged by 
Charles during winter, 1477. At Vireley, near Nancy, was, 
on January 7, 1477, fought the battle against the Duke R^ne 
of Lorraine, and the Swiss, which Charles the Rash lost by 
the treachery of the Neapolitan Count Campobasso. While 
fleeing from the battle field, the duke sank with his barbed 
horse into the frozen morass, and was cut down by the pursu- 
ing enemies. His disfigured body was discovered and recog- 
nized several days after the battle, and buried in Nancy by 
the Duke Ren^. Chiinegate, west of Terouenne, in Flanders, 
where the young brilliant Maximilian <^ Austria, immediately 
after his marriage with Mary of Burgundy, met the French 
army of Louis XI., on the 7th of August, 1479. The French 
were ridden down by the German and Dutch knights ; they 
fled on the spur, and that action took the significant name of 
the battle of the spurs — the last, in which the French spurred 
out of the middle ages ! 

510. The Ecclesiastical Division of France in 1322. 
— In consequence of the crusades against the Waldenses and 
Albigenses in southern France during the thirteenth century, 
some important changes in the Church government of the 
southern provinces were undertaken by Pope John XXII., 
— 1316-1334, — which afterwards remained unchanged until 
the great revolution of 1789. Alby (391, VI. 3,) became 
separated from Bourges, and raised to a metropolitan see, to 
which were added the suffragan churches of Cahors, Rhodkz, 
and Mende, Castres and Vabres were erected into bishoprics, 
and likewise placed under Alby. Toulouse was formed into 
an archbishopric ; and the episcopal churches of Montauban, 
Lombkz, Rieux, Saint Pepoul, Pamiers, and Mirepoix, were 
assigned as its suffragans, while the ancient see of Narbonne 
(392, X.), received as indemnification the newly established 
bishoprics of Aieth and Saint Pons. In the west, the too 
extensive diocese of Poitiers (391, IV., 1,) became divided 
into three, and that of Agen (391, IV. 5,) into two bishoprics, 
by the erection of the suffragan churches of Maillezais, 
Luqon, Sarlaty and Condom, in 1317, by a bull of John 
XXII., in which all four were placed under the See of Bor- 
deaux. 

VII. Romano-Germanic Empire 

FROM THE DOWNFALL OF THE SOUABIAN DYNASTY, A. D. 1252, 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

511. Germany, under the Luxemburgian, Bavarian, 
AND Austrian Dynasties. — In France monarchy had become 
consolidated. In Germany, the imperial power was lost with 
Frederic II. ; and though the shadow of an empire was still 
kept up, yet Germany consisted in reality of nearly two hun- 
dred independent rulers, princes ecclesiastical and secular, 
nobles of different ranks, and free cities of the empire. Fre- 
deric II. had spent his life in Italy in feuds against the Popes 
and the Lombard Republics. He neglected Germany, and 
was careless of those imperial prerogatives, which it seemed 
hardly worth an effort to preserve for an Italian prince. He 
therefore sanctioned the independence of the princes, recog- 
nized the privileges and armed confederacies of the cities, and 
laid thus the foundation of a total change in the constitution 
of Germany in the fourteenth century. The succession to the 
crown had always been eleclive ; but the election itself, which 
formerly had belonged to the different tribes in their division 
of duchies, became now, after the dissolution of the duchies 
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of Saxony, Franconia, and Souabia, circumscribed to the 
three German archbishops of Maintz, Treves, and Cologne, 
and four secular princes, the Duke of Saxony on the Upper 
Elbe — Kur-Sachsen — the Count-Palatine of the Rhine, the 
King of Bohemia, and the Margrave of Brandenburg.^ The 
anxiety of the princes to maintain their independence was 
already shown in 1273, when they elected the honest and 
prudent, biit powerless, Rudolph, Count of Habsburg, King 
of Germany. Rudolph, without attempting to obtain the 
imperial crown of Rome by intermeddling with the affairs of 
Italy, turned all his attention to the internal pacification of 
the fatherland, and to the consolidation of his family estates 
by the acquisition of the archduchy of Austria with Carinthia 
and Styria for his son Albert. This sudden increase of im- 
perial power frightened the princes. On the death of Ru- 
dolph, in 1293, they chose the penniless Adolph of Nassau 
for his successor, and it was only by the lance-thrust with 
which Albert of Austria killed his opponent at Geli/ieim, 
that he could usurp a dignity which at once made him for- 
midable to the liberties of Germany. Albert's plans were 
Tast, and his ambition boundless ; but he fell by assassination, 
in 1308, while marching against the Swiss, and the electors 
now hurried to raise the chivalrous Henry VII. of Lilzelburg 
(Luxemburg), to the German throne. The attempts of 
Henry to extend the influence of his family were more suc- 
cessful than those of the Habsburgers. Bohemia became 
a fief of his house, by the marriage of his son John of Lux- 
emburg with the heiress of that kingdom. Yet the warlike 
spirit of Henry VII. carried him to Italy, where, at the head 
of the Ghibeline party, he took the imperial crown in Rome, 
and would have restored the German supremacy there if he 
had not been poisoned by a monk at Buonconvento, in Tus 
cany, in 1313. The two great parties in Germany, the Lux- 
emburgers and the Habsburgers, began immediately the civil 
war. The former elected the distinguished Louis of Bavaria; 
the latter, Frederic the Handsome, of Austria. Louis, to 
strengthen his party, scattered with a lavish hand, privileges 
and immunities to princes and cities, and defeated and cap- 
tured the Austrian in the chivalrous battle at Mohldorf, in 
Bavaria, September 22, 1322. The star of Austria seemed 
to set. Leopold, the brother of Frederic, had been defeated 
by the Swiss, in the terrible massacre at Morgarten, in 1315 ; 
nor did an Austrian prince obtain the imperial crown until 
a century later, after the reigns of the three Luxemburgo 
Bohemian kings, Charles IV., 1347-1378, Wenceslaus, J387- 
1410, and Sigismund, 1410-1437. With Albert IL of 
Austria, 1347-1349, and his successor and cousin, Frederic 
£11. of Austria-Styria, 1440-1493, began the steady progress 
of the Habsburg House, which thenceforth kept possession of 
the imperial throne of Germany. 

512. Frontiers and Foreign Relations of Germany 
ABOUT A. D. 1453. — The frontiers of the empire had under- 
gone some changes since the last period ; yet they still pre- 
served nearly the same extent. If, by the encroachment of 
the French kings, JDauphine and Provence had been lost on 
the west, Pomerania^ the Neumark, Lausitz and Silesia 
had been annexed on the east. In the north, the county of 
Holstein had, as a German fief, been united with the Danish 
crown, shortly after the accession of Count Christian of 01- 
denborg to the throne of that kingdom, in 1448, and was 
some years afterwards, in 1474, erected into a duchy (436). 

*** See, for details on the political history of this period, Hallam's 
Middle Age%, pages 232-249, New-York edition, 1889. ; Kohlrausch's 
Ui9tory of Oermany, chapters XIT.-XV., and for the rise of the House 
of Habsburg, Coze*s accurate and interesting Hittory of Auttria, 
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In the south, the powerful Dukes of Savoy, already extending 
their possessions into Italy, still recognized their dependenoe 
on the empire; but the Swiss mountaineers had, by their 
victories at Morgarten, in 1315, at Sempach, 1386, and N&fela, 
1388, thrown off the Austrian yoke, conquered and occupied 
all the hereditary lands of the Habsburg family in the Aar- 
gau and Thurgau, and constituted their glorious confedera- 
tion of the eight old cantons. The relations to Italy had 
been temporarily renewed during the campaigns of Henry 
VII. and Louis of Bavaria. Charles IV. took the imperiid 
crown in Rome, a.d. 1355 ; but this was only pageantry, void 
of any real political influence, and Italy was, in 1 453, almost 
entirely independent of the German empire. 

613. The Electors of the Empire and their Digni- 
ties.— The Golden Bull,"* published by Charles IV., in 1356, 
sanctioned all the rights and^ privileges which the great vas- 
sals had usurped. The electors were seven, ranking in the 
following order : I. the Archbishop of Mainz (Mayence), as 
Arch- Chancellor of Germany. He possessed, as sovereign 
prince, the territories of Mainz, on the Rhine and Mayn ; 
As/Mffenhurg, with a large tract on the Upper Mayn, vu 
Franconia; besides Marburg, Erfurth, Eichsfe/d, Frizlar^ 
and some fiefs on the Rhine and in Lorraine. II. the Arch- 
bishop of Treves, as Arch- Chancellor of Burgundy, with an 
extensive territory on the Moselle. III. the Archbishop of 
Cologne, as Arch- Chancellor of Italy, with» the duchy of 
WestpJudia, IV. the King of Bohemia, as Arch- Seneschal. 
V. The Count-Palatine of the Rhine, as Arch-Sewer. VI. 
The Duke of SAXE-WmENBERG, as Arch- Marshal (with 
the exclusion of the ducal line of Saxe-Lauenburg) ; and, 
finally, VII. The Margrave of Brandenburg. The votes of 
the seven electors were for ever united to their territories, 
which were considered as inalienable feudal possessions of 
the empire. 

514. I. Division of the States and Free Cities of 
THE Empire. — The kingdom of Bohemia, with the Lausitz^ 
Silesia, and Moravia, the two latter not belonging directly 
to the empire. The Bohemians, in their hate against the 
grasping house of Austria, which asserted a claim upon the 
kingdom, gave, in 1311, the heiress of the throne, Elizabeth, 
the granddaughter of King Ottocar, in marriage to the 
chivalrous John of Luxemburg, son of Henry VII. By this 
nearer connection with Germany, the manners and language 
of the Czechs underwent great changes, and even the laws of 
Bohemia became written in the German tongue. Its bril- 
liant era was enjoyed by that beautiful country under the active 
and, for his own hereditary kingdom, highly beneficent Charles 
IV., the son of John of Luxemburg — 1346-1378. Prague 
(399) became then the capital of Germany. Charles embel- 
lished his favorite city with magnificent churches and palaces, 
and founded, in 1371, its celebrated university. His son and 
successor, Wenceslaus, despised and deposed in Germany, 

''*ThiB celebrated statute received that name firom the Golden Seed 
afBxed to it It exempted the electoral domaiiiB from the imperial ju- 
riBdiction ; gave the electors regalian rights over the mines, coins, and 
taxation, and insured their pre-eminence over all the other princea. 
It gave likewise some regulations concerning the general peace — Land 
friede — and decreed that after a proclamation made tlu-ee days pre 
viously, the right of warfare among the princes of the empire should 
be declared and enforced. Yet the Golden Bull did not define more 
minutely the relations of the emperor to the states, nor those of th« 
lower nobility and the cities to the electors, and became, therefore, by 
its indefiniteness, the cause of all the subsequent feuds of the nobility 
against the princes, and those large confederacies of barons and repub- 
lican cities, which, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, waged 
fin almost continual war with one another. 
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reformed the laws of Bohemia, and substituted the national 
language in the different courts of justice. John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague flourished during his reign ; but the mass 
of the inhabitants were too ignorant to appreciate their vir- 
tues, talents, and noble disinterestedness, nor their wise and 
enlightened views concerning religious reform. It was not 
until after their awful execution at Constance, in 1413-14, 
that their partisans, the Hussites, under the command of that 
astonishing warrior, John of Trocznow, now called Zisca — the 
One-eyed — demanded the reform, sword in hand, and began 
those bloody and devastating Hussite wars, which, from 1414 
to 1434, spread death and destruction over all the neighbor- 
ing countries. Under the admirable governor, and afterwards 
king, George Podiebrad, who was elected regent during the 
minority of the young Wladislaw, son of King Albert of 
Germany, but who himself mounted the throne in 1458, by the 
vote of the people; Bohemia quickly recovered from the 
wounds of the religious war. Her cities were rebuilt; her 
agriculture, commerce, and industry became flourishing, and 
her Protestant population, then forming the great majorit^y 
of the nation, enjoyed quietly their liberties and privileges, so 
stoutly defended, until they afterwards, during an eventful 
period in modem history, were undermined and annihilated 
by treacherous Austria. 

515. Cities and Historical Sites in Bohemia. — Prague 
(Praha, Praga, Prag), the ancient and beautiful capital of Bo- 
hemia, is situated on the river Moldau, which traverses the 
city and divides it into four quarters : Hradschin, or Upper 
Town, and Kleinseite, or Small Side, on the left, and Ak-stadt 
and Neu-stadty on the right bank. A magnificent stone bridge, 
supported by sixteen arches, and adorned with twenty-eight 
colossal statues of saints, was built by the Emperor Charles 
IV., in the year 1338, across the river. It unites the Hrad- 
Bchin with the Old Town, and the access to it is fortified with 
high and picturesque towers. On the commanding heights of 
the Hradschin stand the superb Gothic cathedral and the im- 
mense castle and palace of the Bohemian kings, and on the 
marketplace, in the Old City, the Carolinian university, with 
its rich library of Bohemian manuscripts, and the Gothic town- 
hall of that period. The infuriated Hussites stormed that 
building in July, 1419, and threw down from the windows the 
hostile senators, who were caught on the lance points of the 
multitude below. The old King Wenceslaus, beholding this 
horrible scene from his balcony, fell dead in a fit of anguish 
and despair. Mount. Zisca (Wissehrad), south of Prague, 
where that blind and maimed Chief of the Hussites formed 
his impregnable camp, and defeated King Sigismund and his 
chivalry of Germany on the 14th of July, 1420. Hussinecz, 
a small town on the frontiers of Bavaria, was the birthplace 
of John Huss. Mount Hradistic, in the province oi Bechinsko^ 
on a branch of the river Wultava, became the gathering place 
and the stronghold of the Hussites, who called their fortress 
Mount Tabor, and took themselves the name of Taborites. 
TrocznaWy south of Mount Tabor, was the paternal castle of 
the terrible Zisca. Kuttenberg, east on the Upper Order, lay 
in a mountainous region, whose rich silver mines were disco- 
vered toward the beginning of the fourteenth century. Charles 
lY. drew from them the most abundant revenues of his king- 
dom. Carlstein, a magnificent castle on the Moldau, south- 
west of Prague, built by Charles IV., where the Bohemian 
crown jewels were kept. Carlsbad , on the Tepel, northwest 
of Pragu •, in a beautiful valley, surrounded by high wood- 
dad mountains, became famous from the time of Charles lY., 
by the accidental discovery of the hot springs in 1458, while 
the king was enjoying a stag-hunting near the boiling pool. 
Brix, Aussigj Saats, Deutsch-Brnd, Mies and Tauss were 



cities celebrated by the astounding victories of the Hussites, 
who there, with their iron-shod flails, mowed down the proudest 
knights of Germany, and frustrated all the attempts of the 
German princes to quell their insurrection, until the fanatic 
Taborites, after the death of Zisca, before Przybislaw, in 1 424, 
fell into feuds among themselves. Thus weakened, they were 
at last surrounded and totally routed at Bohmisdi-Brod by 
the Catholic party, at Prague, in 1434. Their able generals, 
the two Procopii, fell, and, after another defeat at Lomnicza, 
they were forced to surrender Mount Tabor and their other 
strongholds, and do homage to King Sigismund, in 1436. 

516. Attached to the royal crown of Bohemia were the 
three provinces of Moravia, Silesia, and the Lausitz. I. 
The Margravate of Moravia (Meehren), was so called from 
the river Morava (March), which flows through its plains, and 
discharges into the Danube. Moravia formed, at the time of 
the dismemberment of the Carlovingian empire, a powerful 
state under the able Prince Swatopluk. It extended through 
Avaria to Belgrade on the Danube. But it was soon de- 
stroyed by the invasions of the Hungarians and the unpolitic 
divisions among the sons of Swatopluk. It became later, 
under the Bohemian kings, a margravate, or border county, 
against the Poles and Hungarians, and was dreadfully devas- 
tated by the incursions of the Hussites. The mass of its 
inhabitants belonged to the Sclavonian race, though many 
German colonies had early been settled in the country. The 
Sclavouians themselves were divided into several branches. 
The Hannacks, Straniacks, Slowacks or Chrawats, Horacks, 
and Wallacks, who all could bo distinguished from one 
another by their dialects, customs, and dress. The Stran- 
iacks inhabited the frontier districts of Hungary. The 
Wallacks early migrated from the Carpathians ; they spoke 
the Bohemian dialect, and wore the Hungarian costume; 
they lived mostly in the immense forests of the mountain 
region, and carried on a lucrative trade in wood and tinder. 
The Hannacks were occupied with cattle-breeding. The 
language of the Moravo-Sclavonians, though a corrupt dialect 
of the Bohemo- Polish, has its own literature, and is described 
as excelling the other Slavic dialects in harmony and soft- 
ness. Cities were : Br'no (BrOnn), the capital of the border 
counts, Holomticz (OlmQtz), the archiepiscopal see for Mo- 
ravia. Iglau, situated in a wild and mountainous region, 
was the place where the Emperor Sigismund, in 1434, made 
peace with the Hussites, and was recognized as King of Bo- 
hemia. Krenisier, Znaym, and Hradisch, were likewise 
cities of some note. 

II. Silesia, extending all along the eastern frontiers of 
Moravia and Bohemia, had become united to the Bohemian 
crown in 1 435- 1 455 (446). This fertile and beautiful province, 
which, during the period we describe, was the Eldorado of 
German emigration, in the same manner as the United States, 
California and New Holland are at the present day, became soon 
Germanized, industrious and wealthy. Its mines were worked, 
and its natural products found ready markets in Germany, 
Poland, and Bussia. Breslau, the ancient ducal capital, on 
the Oder, Glogau, Liegnitz, Brieg, Neisse, Oppein, and 
Teschen, were flourishing commercial cities. The estates ob- 
tained from King Wladislaw, in 1498, extensive territorial 
privileges — Landesfreiheiten — which circumscribed the juris- 
diction of the king and the feudal military iservice which tho 
vassals were bound to render annually. All the German 
traflic with Poland passed through Breslaw. Its active cit- 
izens bought with ready money the enfranchisement of their 
town, and enjoyed an almost republican form of government. 
III. The principality of Lausitz, on the north of Bohemia, 
was likewise a precious acquisition from Poland, both on ao- 
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count of its fertility and its advantageous position, thus uniting 
Bohemia, on the north, with Brandenburg^ another of the 
immense territories which the covetous and grasping dynasty 
of Luxemburg, temporarily at least, succeeded in bringing 
under its sceptre. 

517. y. The margraviate of Brandenbitro was bordered 
on the north by Mecklenburg and Wolgast, on the east by 
Poland, south by the Lausitz and Saxony- Wittenberg, and 
east by the episcopal see of Magdeburg and the duchy of 
Ldneburg. Its political division was into AUmark^ Friegnitz, 
Ui'crnuiri', MUtelmarkj Neumarky and the three smaller 
districts of Lebus^ west of the Oder, Sternberg^ on the oppo- 
site shore, and CottbuSj a territory inclosed within the pro- 
vince of Lausitz. 

During the fierce wars against the Sclavonians, Count 
Albert of Aschersleben (Ascania), called the Bear, conquered, in 
1 1 33, the to¥m of Brannibor (Brandenburg) from the Wihes and 
Welatabes (188, 389, IL), and received, in 1150, from the 
Emperor Conrad III., the title of elector and margrave. The 
whole Nordmarky as the county was then called, was still 
covered with marshes, heaths, and forests. Albert undertook 
to clear the land ; he built towns, which he peopled with nu- 
merous colonies of Germans, who had settled in Holland, but 
were obliged, in consequence of the inundation of the sea, to 
quit that country (497). Christianity was spread among the 
Slavi, and established in the Nordmark during his reign. 
He erected churches and monasteries, endowed schools, and 
labored to civilize and enlighten his barbarous subjects. He 
was the true founder of the margraviate of Brandenburg, for 
before his time the different border counts were only appointed 
during life by the emperor, and Albert was the first for 
whom it was erected into an imperial fief. His successors 
promoted the cultivation of the country, which they extended 
by conquests ; Neumarky on the east of the Elbe, was wrested 
from Poland (380); the Ukermark^ from Pomerania, in 
1256; and Otto III. of Brandenburg, obtained by marriage 
the Upper Lausitz from Bohemia. When, at last, the As- 
canian line of Anhalt became extinct, in 1320, the neighboring 
princes were immediately at hand, ready to divide the rich 
spoils ; yet the active conqueror, Louis of Bavaria, perceiving 
the favorable opportunity to augment the influence of his 
house, declared at the diet of NUrnberg, in 1323, Branden- 
burg to be an escheated fief of the empire, and gave it to 
his son Louis. This sudden extension of the Bavarian dy- 
nasty in the north of Germany became a thorn in the eyes 
of all the neighboring Low-German princes. Their hate and 
envy broke out into open hostility, when Margrave Louis 
of Brandenburg, in 1335, married Margaret Maultasch, the 
heiress of the county of Tyrol, in the Alps. Yet Louis stood 
his ground ; with the support of Denmark he defeated all his 
adversaries; and it was not until, in the year 1365, that 
Charles IV. of Bohemia, partly by force and partly by money, 
obtained the cession of Mark Brandenburg from Otho, the 
brother and successor of Louis. During so many feuds and 
troubles, the country had suffered dreadfully ; the people had 
become oppressed with taxes and debts ; vast tracts of land 
lay entirely waste. Here a new field opened for so active 
and organizing a mind as that of the Luxemburger. With 
laudable zeal and prudence he attended to the improvement 
and prosperity of his Brandenburg dominions. The whole 
territory combined, at that period, three provinces : I. Mae- 
cHiA Transalberana, or the AUinark^ west of the Elbe, 
with the ancient capital Salzivedel. II. MARCurA Media, 
the MUtelmarkj the country between the Elbe and the Oder, 
comprising Priegnitz and Ukennarkj on the north, with the 
cities BrandenJburgj Havelberg, Berlin^ Colin, Bemau, and 



Frenzlau ; and III. Marchia Tbansoderna, or the Neur 
markj on the frontiers of Poland, with the cities Wedel, 
Soldin, Bernstcdtj and Friedland, King Wenceslaus gave 
Brandenburg to his brother Sigismupd, who, already King of 
Hungary, was elected emperor by the interest and good offices 
of Frederic, Count of Hohenzollem and Burgrave of Nom- 
berg. But the emperor, being lavish of his treasures, 
and always in difficulties for want of money, ceded to the 
Count of Hohenzollem, in 1415, the state of Brandenburg as 
a hereditary fief, with the privileges of the electoral dignity, 
for the comparatively paltry sum of 150,000 gold florins. 
With this remarkable financial operation, the prudent Fre- 
deric I., now Elector of Brandenburg, laid the foundation of 
the mighty Prussian monarchy^ which his descendants, the 
Hohenzollerns, possess to the present day. Frederic II., 
who followed his father from 1440 to 1470, directed his whole 
attention to the future development of the country ; and his 
long reign was highly beneficial to its commerce, industry, and 
agriculture ; nor did he neglect to encourage the education 
and chivalrous virtues of the higher classes. He instituted, 
in 1443, the order of the ^wan-knights^ chain-bearers of the 
fair ladies ; and he recovered the Neumark from the Teutonic 
Order in Prussia, to whom Sigismund had mortgaged it, in 
1402 (380). Thus Brandenburg appears in a very prosperous 
state at the close of the middle ages; and its importance in 
the political balance of the European powers became fully 
secured in the sixteenth century by the marriage of the 
Duchess Anna of Prussia with the Elector John Sigismund 
of Brandenburg. Its cities, however, were not of great mo- 
ment in this early period (398). Salzwedel was the an- 
cient capital of the Ascanian princes. Brannibor (Branden- 
burg), on the Havel, a Sclavonian fortress, gave its name to 
the principality. Fostdeprimi (Postzeln), on an island formed 
by the confluence of the Ruth and the Havel, an ancient set- 
tlement of the Wiltzes, became afterwards the magnificent 
Potsdam of the great Frederic II. of Prussia. Berlin, in a 
sandy desert, on the Spree, opposite to Colin, was founded 
by Count Albert, in 1 163, and rose slowly to its present im- 
portance. BernaUy in the Mittelmark, withstood gallantly 
the attack of the Hussites ; it owed its industry and wealth 
to the fugitive French Huguenots, who found there a refuge 
during the religious wars of the sixteenth century. 

518. YI. The Electorate and Duchy of Saxe-Wittbn- 
bercs — Kur Sachsen — comprised the lands on the Upper 
Elbe, Misnia, and Thuringia (398) ; to it was attached the 
electoral dignity and the office of hereditary marshal of the 
empire. On the extinction of the Ascanian house (396, III.), 
in 1423, Frederic the Warlike, Margrave of Misnia, was in- 
vested with the duchy. It was then at the height of the Hus- 
site war, and the countries on the Elbe were continually ex- 
posed %o the invasions of the Bohemian fanatics ; yet Frederic 
opposed them victoriously, and obtaining new enfeoffments 
from the emperor, he became, by the strength of his rich 
principalities, the splendor of his dignity united to his great 
personal qualities, one of the most powerful princes in Germany. 
He was succeeded in his electoral dominions by his son, Frederic 
the Mild— 1428-1464— who, disputing with his brother Wil- 
liam, the inheritance of Thuringia, caused the outbreak of that 
bloody war, the Brothers^ feud, which, for five years, brought 
desolation over the most fertile civilized regions of Germany. 
His sons, Albert and Ernest, joined in 1482, the Thuringian 
possessions of their uncle William to Saxony and Misnia, and 
became the founders of the Albertine and Ernestine dynasties 
of modern Saxony.*" 

^ The Albertine line still reigiu in the present small kingdom of 
Saxony ; while the Ernestine branch has become subdivided int-o the 
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The electoral dignity was inherited by Ernest, who possess- 
ed the eastern portion of the county, on the Elbe and part of 
southwestern Thuringia — this was then called Electoral Saxony, 
or Kur Sachsen. Ho was succeeded by his son, Frederic the 
Wise, who founded, in 1502, the university of Wittenberg, 
where the great theologians, Luther and Melancthon, com- 
menced the Reformation of the Church in 1517. 

519. Cities and Historical Sites. — Wittenberg, on 
the right bank of the Elbe, was the capital of the Ascanian 
Dukes. From this city the duchy took its name of Saxe- 
Wittenberg. Dresden, south of Wittenberg, on the Elbe 
(247), became the residence of the Albertine Princes, while 
Weimar, on the Ilm, was chosen as capital by the Ernestini- 
ans. Wartburgy the celebrated castle near Eisenach, was the 
earlier residence of the Landgraves of Thuringia. It was 
from the towers of this fortress that Margaret of Hohenstau- 
fen, the daughter of Frederic II., descended in disguise to es- 
cape from the dagger of her adulterous husband. Margrave Al- 
bert the Wicked, in 1271. While giving her children the part- 
ing embrace, the unhappy lady, in her frantic despair, bit her 
little son, Frederic, in the cheek, and that chivalrous prince 
was afterwards called Frederic with the Bitten Cheek — Frie- 
derich mil der gebissenen Wange, Lucau (Lucka), southwest 
of Leipzic, where this Frederic and his brother, Diezmann, in 
1298, totally defeated the usurper Adolph, of Nassau, who 
had purchased Thuringia, their inheritance, from their unna- 
tural father, Albert the Wicked. Leipzig^ on the Elster, was 
then already a thriving commercial city Here Diezmann, the 
younger brother of Frederic, was assassinated before the al- 
tiir, in January, 1308, by Philip of Nassau, the imperial com- 
mander of Albert of Austria. The university of Leipzig was 
founded in 1409, and became flourishing on the outbreak of 
the Hussite troubles in Bohemia, when thousands of German 
students with their professors, abandoned the high school of 
Prague, and took their residence in Leipzig. Borna^ south 
of Leipzig, where Frederic the Bitten destroyed the Austrian 
bands of King Albert I., in a chivalrous battle, January, 
1308, and unhorsed and slew with his own hand, the per- 
fidious Philip of Nassau, the murderer of his brother. AUen- 
burg, a beautiful castle, south of Borna, where the Knight 
Kunz of Kaufungen, during the Brothers^ feud, in 1453, at- 
tempted to kidnap Albert and Ernest, the two young Saxon 
princes. The boys were hurried oflf into the Thflringer forest, 
but there rescued by a stout coal-heaver, to whom they made 
themselves known. Kunz, the robber, was beheaded in Alton - 
burg. WeUin, on the Saale, the residence of the earlier Sax- 
on princes. Eisleben, in the county of Mansfeld, was the 
birthplace of the great Reformer, Martin Luther, November 
10th, 1483. Freiberg, Schtieeberg, and Annaherg, on the 
northern slope of the Erz- Gebirge^ were mining towns, whose 
rich silver ores, discovered toward the middle of the fifteenth 
century, furnished large revenues to the Dukes of Saxony, yet 
the civil feuds and the extravagance of the times, swallowed 
up all their treasure, and the people were not the less op- 
pressed by onerous tributes and taxes, the invention of 
that age. 

520. VII. Electorate and Palatinate op the Bhine — 
RJiein-PfcUz — formed part of the ancient duchy of Franconia, 
which, like Souabia, was dismembered on the downfall of the 
Hohenstaufens (399). It embraced two different provinces, 
which were separated from each other by many secular and 
ecclesiastic states in Central Franoonia. I., the Palatinate 
on the Rhine, or Lower Palatinate — PfcUz am Rhein 

four sovereign houses of Saxe-AUenburg, Cobwrg-Goiha, Meiningen, 
ood Weimar. 



was situated on both sides of that river, and bounded bj 
Wurtemberg, Baden, Alsace, Lorraine, Treves, and Hesse. 
II., the Upper Palatinate, or Ober-Pfalz, on the east, was 
surrounded by Bohemia, Bavaria, and Ncimberg. The Counts 
Palatine had obtained, as far back as the eleventh century 
(399, IX.), the hereditary sovereignty and its dependent prin- 
cipalities, which they augmented with the county of Zwei&iii- 
ckcn and the city of Heidelberg. Frederic II. gave the Pala- 
tinate to Louis of Bavaria, and it remained undivided with 
Bavaria until 1 329, when the Emperor Louis IV. of Bavaria, 
in the treaty of Pavia, conferred it on the sons and relatives 
of his brother. The electoral dignity was attached to the 
Rhein Pfalz, whose Count was invested with the judiciary 
power of the empire in case of absence of the Emperor. 
Though divided into four lines, the Palatinate was considered 
as a united state. These lines were, I., the Electorate on 
THE Bhine — Kur-Rhein. II., Sulzbach, or Uppei' Palati- 
nate, established by Count John, whose son, Christopher, be- 
came King of the Calmarian Union, 1439-1448 (438, 444), 
when his lands fell back to the Electorate. III., Simmern, 
with the counties Veldenz and Spanheim, on the Rhine, 
north of the Electorate. Mossbach, on the Neckar, in Soua- 
bia, became extinct with Count Otho II., and reverted in 
1499 to the Electorate.*" 

521. Cities and Battle-fields in the Rhine-Province. 
— Heidelberg, in a magnificent site on the Neckar, was the 
capital of the Electors. Gertnersheim, on the Rhine, where 
King Rudolph of Habsburg expired, 30th Sept., 1291. At 
GelUieim, west of Worms, was fought the fierce equestrian 
battle, July 2, 1293, in which Albert I. of Austria, with his 
lance, unhorsed and slew his rival, Adolph of Nassau, and thus 
conquered the Oerman crown. In the Upper Palatmate — 
Sulzbach, Leuchtenberg, and Amberg. Trausnitz, a gloomy 
castle, where Frederic the Handsome of Austria was kept as 
a prisoner of war after the great battle at Amfingen, in Sept., 
1322; here, too, the noble-minded victor, Louis of Bavaria, 
visited and embraced his fallen enemy, and offered him to 
share the imperial dignity. Hiltersried, southeast of Trans- 
nitz, at the foot of the Bohmer-Wald, the battle-field on which 
the Count Palatine John, in 1433, gained theirs/ victory over 
the Hussite fanatics of Bohemia. The Palatinate was one of 
the most fertile and best cultivated regions of Germany, not- 
withstanding the ravages of war it suffered at different times. 
Such was the condition of the seven Electorates about 1453 : 
we shall now proceed to describe the Duchies. 

522. The Grerman Empire comprised also one archduchy, « 
that of Austria, and eighteen duchies : 1, Styria ; 2, Car- 
niola; 3, Carinthia; 4, Bavaria; 5, Wurtemberg, 6, Lor- 
raine ; 7, Luxemburg ; 8, lAmburg ; 9, Brabant ; MO, 
Guelders ; 11, Clives ; 12, Julich ; 13, Berg; \i, Bruns- 
vic-Luneburg ; 15, Holstein, with Stormarn ; 16, Saxe- 
Lauenburg ; 17, Mecklenburg ; and 18, Pomerania. 

523. VIIL Austria, under the Habsburg Dynasty. — 
Frederic Barbarossa had raised the Marca-Orientalis — Oes- 
terrich — into an Archduchy (399, VIII.), which remained in 
the possession of the house of Babenberg (396, IX.) until its 
extinction in 1246. During the disorders of the interregnum 

"' The remaining Simmern line hecame united with Kur-Rhein nn- 
der the unhappy Elector-Palatine Frederic V., in 1620, who, haying 
been induced by the Protestant party, then in arms against Austria, 
to accept the crown of Bohemia, was defeated by General TDly, on 
the White Mount, near Prague, and expelled from his dominions. These, 
with the electoral dignity, were then, by Emperor Ferdinand II., 
awarded to Bavaria, with whom all the Upper Palatinate and paii. 
of the Rhenish province, remain at the present day. 
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which followed on the death of Frederic II. of Hohenstaufen, 
Kiug Ottocar Przemysl of Bohemia occupied Austria, Carin- 
thia, Caruiola and Stjria, but in his struggle to maintain his 
conquest against the newly-elected Emperor of Germany, Ru- 
dolph of Habsburg, he lost his crown and his life in the battle 
at Stillfried in 1278, and Rudolph invested his sons Albert 
and Rudolph with the sovereignty of the conquered territories, 
which thenceforth remained the very centre and strength of 
the Hababurg dominions.^ 

The eminent services rendered by Rudolph I. for the in- 
ternal tranquillity and reorganization of the empire had gained 
him the confidence and esteem of princes and people, and the 
German States did not object to his laying the foundation of 
a vast hereditary power. Yet the fear of Austrian supremacy 
soon became universal, and the Habsburg family was for more 
than a century — 1308-1438 — excluded from the succession, in 
spite of their strenuous exertions to recover their lost sover- 
eignty. The Luxemburg (248, 396) and Wittelsbach (398, 
YI.) families occupied the imperial throne, and extended their 
dominion temporarily even over Bohemia, Hungary, and Bran- 
denburg ; yet Austrian politics, intrigues, and skilful marriage 
combinations prevailed at last, and with the active reign of 
Emperor Maximilian I. Austria obtained a permanent in- 
fluence, not only on the afiairs of Germany, but on the entire 
political system of modern Europe, by the wonderful union of 
Germany, Burgundy, the Netherlands, Spain, and Italy, under 
the sceptre of the Habsburger Charles V.^* 

Frederic III. reigned during an age of extraordinary 
events — when the European world was verging toward a tran- 
Bcendant change in social, intellectual, and commercial rela- 
tions. Yet, though he dared not draw his sword against the 
Ottoman power and save Constantinople, and he himself was 
so poor and penniless as scarcely to be able to protect himself 
against his own seditious Austrian subjects, he nevertheless 
laid the profoundest plans for the future grandeur of his house, 

*^ Rudolph of Habsburg, the ancestor of the Austrian dynasty 
(1218-1291X held that title from the castle and county of Habsburg — 
HabiclUshurg^ or Hawks Castle— -on the Aar, in the Aar-Gau of the 
ancient duchy of Souabia. In 1264 he succeeded to the inheritance of 
his maternal uncle, the Count of Kyhurg, which included the greater 
part of the Aar-Gau and portions of the upper lands in Burgundia 
Minor (Switzerland), Kyburg^ Baden, Lenzburg, Zofingen^ Ghruningen, 
Freiburg, and Luzerne, the two latter of which afterwards became free 
Cantons under the Swiss Confederacy. Rudolph obtained besides the 
advocacy or protectorship of the WaldsidcUe, or Forest Cantons on the 
lake of Lucerne, which, together with the Zahringen estates and rights in 
Alsace, formed a considerable territory, though by no means equal to 
that of the great electoral princes of Germany. All the lands in Soua- 
bia and Burgundy were afterwards lost to the Habsburgers on the rise 
of the free-born mountaineers against their tyrannical exactions. 
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whose second founder he may be called, since he left their for* 
tunes incomparably more prosperous than they had been at 
his accession.*** 

524. The archduchy was then, as now, divided into, 1. Aus- 
tria above the Ens on the West, and II. Austria below the 
Ens on the East. Vienna (Wien), the capital, though still 
small in extent, was already a beautiful city, surrounded by 
admirable fortifications, and considered as the bulwark of 
Eastern Germany. Many splendid Gothic buildings adorned 
the inner city. The gigantic cathedral of Saint Stephen, one 
of the largest and loftiest churches of German architecture in 
the world, was erected in 1114, a standing memorial of the 
excellent taste, skilful workmanship, and wealth of the Aus- 
trian nation. It was then situated without the range of the 
city walls ; but Vienna increased rapidly, from the mercantile 
advantages of its situation on the Danube, and the liberal 
municipal laws and regulations granted to the citizens by Duke 
Albert with the Cue. A flourishing University was estab- 
lished there in 1365, and the lively and luxurious Viennese 
began early to adopt foreign fashions and habits, by the fre- 
qent intermarriages of their princes with French princesses'^ 
who soon transformed Vienna into the most jovial, sociable, 
and sensual city in Germany. The great Hungarian King 
Matthias Corvinus, taking revenge on Frederic III. for his 
breach of faith, attacked and took Vienna in 1485, and re- 
sided there quite comfortably until his death in 1490, when 
the city was restored to Austria. At StiUfriedy a village on 
the Marchfield, north of the Danube, the decisive t)attle was 
fought between Rudolph of Habsburg and King Ottocar Prze- 
mysl of Bohemia, August 26, 1278, in which the latter was 
defeated and killed, and Rudolph secured the possession of 
the Austrian lands. ChUtenstein^ a beautiful castle in the 
Wiener Wdldy southwest of Vienna, was the retreat of the 
unhappy Frederic the Handsome, who died there in 1330. 
Nmburgy Tuln^ Molk, with a magnificent Benedictine convent, 
and Linz, were populous and commercial cities on the Danube ; 
in the latter died Frederic III. in 1493, 

525. To Austria belonged the duchies of Styria (Steyer- 
mark), Carinthia (Kamthen), Carniola (Krain), and the 
Counties of Tyrol (Terioli) and Gorz (Gorizia). The former 
duchies had, according to the custom of the times, been given 
to the younger lines of the Habsburg House ; but they reverted 
to the Archducal crown during the fifteenth century. The 
county of Tyrol, situated among the highest Alps, on the fron- 
tiers of Lombardy, was inhabited by a poor but brave and in- 
dustrious people of hunters and herdsmen, who through the 
storms of the middle ages had preserved their national inde- 
pendence, and forced the nobles possessing castles on the 
mountains to grant them their votes in the public assemblies 
and a liberal administration of justice."* Inspruck (Bridge 
on the Inn), then a small village, belonged, together with other 
settlements in the valley of the Inn, to the Counts of Andechb 
(396, XI.) Those of Meran, on the junction of the Adige 

**• It was the timid and almost invisible Frederic IIL who adopted 
the proud device of Austria, A. E. O. I. U., on his plate, books, and 
buildings, and left it to his sagacious successors to interpret the running 
vowels into ; 

Attatria 1? st T mperare Ci rbi , TT nivereo 

U^ rj rdreich ^ tt ^ «aterr§tch ^ ntertkan 

That is : Austria is to rule the whole world ! " A bold assumption," 
says Hallam, '* for a man who was not safe in an inch of his do- 
minions ! " 

•** The Tyrolians served as a model for the most civilized nations in 
Europe by their bravery, the purity of their morals, their honesty an« 
piety, — and they still enjoy this honorable character at the present 
day. 
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and the Passayer were the most powerful nobles in Tyrol. 
The Countess Margaret Maultasch (with the large Mouth), 
the heiress of Tyrol, being very unsteady in her affections, 
gave her different husbands a good deal of trouble. After 
discarding her first husband, the Bohemian Prince John 
' Henry, the tender lady married Louis, the Bavarian, Margrave 
of Brandenburg (515), who taking possession of Tyrol, as 
the estate of his wife, and carrying his arms into Carinthia 
and Camiola, attempted to outflank Austria on its most ex- 
posed frontier. But Margaret, becoming soon tired of her 
bluff Bavarian, counteracted all his plans of aggrandizement, 
and transferred her rich inheritance to Rudolph IV., Duke of 
Austria, in 1363. The Bavarian Dukes now flew to arms, 
and a civil war ensued ; but in the treaty of Schdrding, in 
1369, they gave up their pretensions to the county for one 
hundred and sixteen thousand florins, and Tyrol remained 
thenceforth attached to Austria. It belonged, however, to the 
collateral lines until Duke Sigismund in 1 489 ceded it to the 
Emperor Maximilian, who thus by the acquisition of 05rz 
with G-radisca^ Millerbach^ and the Pw5/cr- Valley, united all 
the Austrian dominions directly under the crown in A. D. 
1500. 

526. The duchy of Styria is the most picturesque and 
romantic region of Germany ; its scenery presents a contin- 
uous alternation of lofty peaks, fearful precipices, flowery 
meadows, lovely valleys with rushing waterfalls, deep glassy 
lakes, castles, conveJiits, and charming villages, inhabited by the 
stout, in^fistrious and hospitable Steyermarkers. Carinthu 
derives its wealth from its rich copper and iron mines. The 
Duchies were early peopled by the Slavic tribes of the Slo- 
venzi and Vendili — Vendes — intermixed with the colonies of 
Avars, whom Charlemagne transported to Carinthia (178, 179), 
while in Styria the Germans, in course of time, superseded the 
Sclavonians. The principal cities were Gr^ez, with a large for- 
tress on the river Mur, Klagenfurt, Villach, and Laybach. 
Trieste was still the only Austrian port on the Mediter- 
ranean. Mariazelly in Styria, in a most romantic site, became 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage. Louis of A;)jou, King of 
Hungary and Poland, built there the fine church and convent, 
in which he deposited the image of the holy Virgin, by whose aid 
he believed himself to have been saved in the nocturnal battle 
on Mount Hsemus, in 1 362, in which the Polish and Hungarian 
army was defeated by the Ottoman Turks. Thousands of 
pilgrims from every part of the Austrian states still visit every 
year that beautiful spot. Cilley, near the Save, with a strong 
castle of Roman origin — the ancient Celeja — was the resi- 
dence of the proud Counts of Cilly (Cilley), who, as border- 
wardens, were intrusted with the defence of the frontiers 
against the incursions of the Hungarians, but often drew their 
swords against the Austrian Dukes themselves. The Counts 
of Cilly obtained large possessions in Sclavonia and Croatia^ 
and thus became feudatories of the Angevin Kings of Hun- 
gary, where their mortal hate against the noble family of the 
Hunyads caused the most fearful revolutions, and became the 
main cause of the downfall of that country and the inauspicious 
success of the Ottoman arms on the Danube. 

527. IX. The duchy of Bavaria (Bayem). This exten- 
sive principality, still more enlarged by the Palatinate on the 
Rhine, parts of Franconia and the Nordgau, north of the 
Danube and bordering on Bohemia, had suffiered the fate of 
Austria in becoming weakened, and having its development 
retarded by continual divisions in the Wittelsbach dynasty. 
The natural consequence of these endless partitions were civil 
feuds and open wars among the contending lines, or between 
the cities, clergy and nobles, who had almost the whole power 



of government in their hands. The Emperor Louis IV. of 
Upper Bavaria — 1313-1347 — sustained successfully the war 
with Austria, and the great victory of the Bavarians at Amp- 
fingen is the most glorious and interesting event in the annals 
of that nation. It was then the era of chivalry, poetry and 
art, which has been revived in the master pieces of painting, 
sculpture and architecture now adorning Munich, the modem 
Athens of Germany. Louis, with all his faults, was an able 
and active monarch, a true Bavarian. He raised Munich to 
an imperial residence, revised the laws, encouraged agriculture 
and industry, by abolishing the serfdom of the peasantry and 
enlarging the privileges and municipal institutions of the towns. 
Yet he divided the Duchy among his sons, and thus ybt^r sove- 
reign states sprung up in 1349, whfch, toward the close of the 
Middle Ages, were reduced to two. These were — I. Batern- 
Straubing, on the Danube, with the cities Straubing and 
Deggendorf. II. Bayern-Landshut, on the east, bordering 
on Austria, and the Archiepiscopal See of Salzburg, with the 
capital Landshut on the Isar. Amfingen^ on the Inn, where 
on the 28th September, 1322, one of the most sanguinary 
battles of the Middle Ages was fought between the entire chi- 
valry of Austria and Bavaria. The shock of some fifty thou- 
sand steel-clad horsemen, in serious tournament, was fearful ; 
the battle-field was already covered with heaps of slain, men 
and horses, still the fury of the combatants did not relax, 
when, toward sunset, the Bavarian rear-guard, commanded by 
the Burghgraf of Niirnberg, with Austrian banners spread, 
wheeled full in the flank of the astonished Frederic of Aus- 
tria, and completed the rout. Frederic, falling with his steed, 
was carried a prisoner to the Emperor Louis, the friend and 
companion of his youth. The Austrians lost twenty thousand 
warriors, and the imperial crown remained with Bavaria.**' 
III. Batern Ml'enchen, west of the former, with the new 
capital Munich (MOnchen), on the Isar. Furstenfdde, west 
of Munich, where, on the Kaise7unese^ or Emperor's Meadow, 
Louis, the Bavarian, while hunting a bear, fell from his horse 
and expired on the spot, the 11th Oct., 1347. IV. Bayern 
Inooldstadt, one part of which lay west of the former, with 
Ingoidstadt and Neuhurg. on the Danube, and the other, south- 
east at the foot of the Alps, embracing the beautiful valley of 
the Zilier- Thai. Cities were : Buttenburg and the fortress 
Kuf stein. Hellenstedt, Giengen^ and Kirchberg belonged 
likewise to Bayern Ingoidstadt. 

528. X. The duchy of Wuertemberg arose out of the dis- 
memberment of the Hohenstaufen duchy of Souabia, on the 
death of the young Conradino at Naples, 1268. Among the 
many small barons who then became independent, was the 
brave Souabian Knight, Ulric with the Thumb, who, by per- 
severance and skill, united the most valuable estates of central 
Souabia. Fortune smiled on his descendants, who soon got 
the better of the smaller proprietors, and by continual feuds 
against nobles and cities, enlarged their property. They were 
a haughty and ferocious race ; and Souabia presented, during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the dismal scenes of 

••• Here again the Austrians were too slow. Leopold with hia 
Souabian chivalry were detained at the convent of FCirttenfelde, enjoy- 
ing the strong wiDcs of the monks, while the battle was at its height 
His timely arrival would, no doubt, have turned the ecmle of for- 
tune. Yet the old Bavarian General Siegfried Schwepperman, who 
commanded in chief, took advantage of this negligence to execute his 
stratagem. It is related that the victorious Bavarian army after the 
battle were without any provisions, having merely a small supply of 
eggs, which on being distributed among them, left but one for each 
man. The Emperor Louis on hearing this, exclaimed : "Well, give to 
every warrior his e^^^ but to the brave Schwepperman give two ! " as 
a proof that to him aloue was due the honor of the victory. 
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war and devastation. Count Eberhard had for his motto, 
God^s friend, and every body^s enemy. At the diet at Spires, 
held by the Emperor Henry VII., of Luxemburg, on his ac- 
cession in 1306, Eberhard of Wartemberg appeared in full 
armor, with a suite of two hundred horse. Without dismount- 
ing he proudly gave the declaration that he was nobody^s vas- 
sal, and rode off again without saluting the Emperor. The 
insupportable arrogance of these Counts, and the public rob- 
beries they often permitted on the high roads against the tra- 
velling merchants, forced the citizens, with the assistance of 
the Swiss, to form the Souabian Alliance of thirty-four cities. 
The war broke out during the reign of Charles IV . of Bohemia. 
Yet, though the stout mountaineers of Switzerland defeated 
and slew Duke Leopold of Austria, with all his glittering chi- 
valry, at Sempach, in 1386, the train-bands of armed burghers 
from the Souabian cities were still unable to withstand the 
flower of the nobility in the open field, and Count Eberhard 
routed them with great slaughter at Dojffingen, west of Stutt- 
gart. But those brave and persevering men did not lose cour- 
age ; they fortified their towns ; they broke many castles of 
the nobles ; they sought their refuge in the artillery, which 
they improved by new inventions, and the Nombergers be- 
came the best artillerymen in Germany. A general peace — 
Landfriede — ^was concluded in April, 1389, -but the hostile 
relations between the free imperial cities and the nobility, con- 
tinued until the reign of Maximilian, at the close of the fif- 
teenth century. Stuttgart, the capital of the duchy, was 
built during this period, in the middle of a fruitful valley, 
surrounded by hills and vineyards, on the banks of the Nesen- 
bach. Heimsheiniy Weil, and Tubingen^ in the latter of 
which was erected the Souabian University, in 1477, after the 
model of that of Bologna, in Italy. Count Eberhard VI., dis- 
tinguished himself favorably from the other princes of his war- 
like race ; he extended the rights of the cities ; called their de- 
puties together for consultation, and was indefatigable in pro- 
rooting the happiness and welfare of his people. He was 
highly esteemed by the Emperor Maximilian, who, at the diet 
at Worms, on the 2 1st July, 1495, conferred on him the title 
of DuAe of Wiirtemberg. The small county of Mumpelgardj 
on the frontiers of the Franche-Comte, south of Lorraine, be- 
longed to the duchy. 

529. XI. The duchy of Lorraine still remained attached 
to the Empire. Yet the vicinity of France, and the pretensions 
of its intriguing Kings, afibrded opportunity for the Lorraine 
nobility to arrogate extensive privileges to themselves, whilst 
the influence of a higher civilization in France, and the chivalrous 
manners of the times, gradually alienated the Lorrainers from 
the mother country. The feudal relations continued, but the 
Dukes became intimately allied to France by marriage, and the 
acquisition of French territories, such as the duchy of Bar with 
lordships of JoinvHie and Bassiny, which obliged them to fol- 
low the banner of the French Kings.*** We have already re- 
lated how Lorraine, by marriage, fell to Duke 'R6n6 of Anjou, 
in 1430 (503), the conquest of the duchy by Charles the 
Rash, of Burgundy, and its re-occupation by the younger 
Duke R6n^, after the defeat and death of Charles, at Nancy 

■••ThiB connection of the Dukes with France, under the crown of 
which they held the above mentioned fiefs, involyed them in the dis- 
putesy foreign and domestic, of that kingdom. Raonl, Duke of Lor- 
raine, fell in the battle of Cr6ci, in 1846, fighting with Philip of Valois, 
against the English, and John, his son and successor, was taken prison- 
er at the battle of Poitiers, in 1856. The same fate awaited that chi- 
valrous Prince at the battle of Auray, in Bretagne, in which Charles 
of Blois was defeated and slain by John of Montfort (460). The Dnke 
John of Lorraine, was also present at the battle of Aosbeoque, in which 
Charles VI. worsted the Flemings, in 1882 {4biy 



(495). From that time began the insidious attempts of 
Louis XI. and his successors, to extend their posessions to- 
ward the Rhine, though they did not completely succeed until 
1766, when, after the death of Stanislaus, Lorraine was incor- 
porated with France, to which it has ever since remained at- 
tached. It was the case with Lorraine as with A/sace. The 
nobility took up French notions, while the mass of the people 
remained German, both in language and manners. The epis- 
copal cities, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, with their territories, 
were independent of the Dukes, and ranged directly under 
Germany. These relations caused the most violent feuds be- 
tween the Bishops and the Dukes, and the former appeared 
often in full armor at the head of their vassals, to fight the 
battles of the Church. The cities, Nancy, Luneville, Espi- 
naly Remiremont, and Falkenberg^ were kept in great subjec- 
tion, and they did not participate in those liberal institutions 
by which the cities of Lower J orraine (the Netherlands) had 
become flourishing long before the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Duke John I. instituted, in 1 380, a high tribunal for 
the states and regular diets — les grands jours — where depu- 
ties from the cities attended. 

530. XII.-XIV. The duchies 'Luxemburg (with Lim- 
burg), Brabant, and Guelder s, became incorporated with 
the states of Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy (497), and 
passed, after the battle of Nancy, to Maximilian of Austria, 
with the hand of Mary of Burgundy, in 1484. The cities, 
Zutphen, Hardcwyk, and Venh, belonged to the Hanseatio 
Confederation (403); they rose later to wealth and power 
than those of Brabant and Flanders, but they formed their 
own armed union for the protection of their privileges, and 
enjoyed an almost republican independence. 

531. XV. The duchy of Cleves (Kleve), on the Lower 
Rhine, between Guelders and Cologne, was a small county, 
which, during the reign of its distinguished Count Adolph I., 
— 1394-1448 — was raised to the dignity of a duchy, by the 
£mperor Wenceslaus, in 1417. Adolph was alike eminent 
as warrior, statesman, and savant ; he became the founder of 
several of the rather pedantic societies of those days of de- 
clining chivalry; such as the Fhols^ Fraternity , and the 
Knights of the Rose-wreath and of the Horse-comb ; but the 
sense of justice of the Duke of Cleves is commemorated 
by a fine sentence, expressive of his integrity in an era of 
deceit and corruption.*** This, however, did not hinder him 
from being engaged in violent disputes and bloody feuds with 
the Archbishops of Cologne. 

532. XVI. The duchy of JueliCh-Berg formed, earlier, 
two counties, the former of which was situated between the 
Meuse and the Rhine, and the latter on the eastern bank of 
that river, were separated by the ecclesiastical territory of 
the Elector and Archbishop of Cologne. They were united 
by Count William, whom the Emperor Wenceslaus, in 1 389, 
raised to the ducal rank. Berg had already obtained the 
important county of Ravensberg^ in Westphalia. On the 
extinction of the ducal dynasty, in 1524, with Duke William 
III., his daughter Mary brought the two duchies to her hus- 
band, John, Prince of Cldves. They belong, at present, to 
the King of Prussia. Cities were: Juelich, Kerpen, and 
Heinsburg, in Berg ; Dusseldorf on the Rhine, and Elberfeld 
on the Wipper. Aix-la-Chapelle (Achen), between Line- 

^'^Sein Nein war Nein gerechtig, 

Sein Ja war Ja voUmachtig, 

Sein Mund, Bein Qrund, eintrflchtig. 
The traDfllation of which is : *' His No was as just as his Yes was pow- 
erful, and his word and heart always in unison." 
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burg and Jalich, was still considered as the imperial capital, 
and its territory was called the Realm of Achen. 

533. XVII. The Duchy of Brunswick-Lueneburg, on the 
western bank of the Elbe, consisted of the Allodial estates re- 
maining in possession of the Welfic House after the downfall 
of Henry the Lion, in 11 80 (398). The continual partitions in 
the Welfic dynasties of Brunswick and LOneburg, furnished 
their vassals and cities with means of resistance ; the latter, 
as members of the Hanseatic League, rose to a oomparatiye 
independence, and the city of Luneburg became wealthy by 
her commerce and productive saltworks, which almost exclu^ 
sively provided the North with that indispensable article. 

XVIII. The Duchy (formerly county) of Holstein and 
Stormarn, with the lordship of Pinneberg (belonging to the 
lateral line of the Counts of Schaumburg), had passed to the 
crown of Denmark, as a German fief, on the accession of Count 
Christian I. of Oldenburg, in 1459. The Ditmarskers, on 
the western coast of Holstein, formed still an independent 
republic, under the supremacy of the archiepiscopal see of 
Bremen. Heide was their principal city. 

XIX. The Duchy of Saxe-Lauenburg formed a small 
territory on the right bank of the Elbe, between the free 
imperial cities of Hamburg and Lobeck, and the Duchy of 
Mecklenburg. The hostility of its dukes with the dispossessed 
Welfs beyond the river, and the preponderating power of the 
Hanseatic republics in the neighborhood, enveloped this small 
state in continual feuds, which obstructed its extension. 

534. XX. The Duchy of Mecklenburg, on the Baltic, 
bordered eastward on Pomerania, south on Brandenburg, and 
west on Holstein. After the defeat of. King Waldemar II., 
in 1227, the Lords of Mecklenburg returned to the allegiance 
of the Empire. Among the many petty dynasties, those of 
Mecklenburg^ Wh'Ie, and Rostock were the principal. Count 
Albert inherited Schwerin, and obtained the ducal dignity 
from the Emperor Charles IV., in 1348. The duchy, never- 
theless, became split into the two dynasties of Stargard and 
Schwerin, until its provincial states afterwards met in as- 
sembly, in 1503, and demanded a joint administration and 
government. Mecklenburg resembles Denmark : it consists 
of extensive plains, abounding in forests and lakes ; many 
tracts are sandy and incult ; but the inhabitants are a stout, 
industrious race, who rear cattle, and horses of great strength 
and swiftness. Rostock and Wismar became important mem- 
bers of the Hanse ; in the former a university was established 
in 1418, the first attempt to introduce a higher education in 
Northern Germany. Schwerin^ on the lake, Mecklenburg^ 
Gustrowy Stargardy and SfrelitZy in the interior, were the 
capitals of the different lines of Mecklenburg princes. 

535. XXI. The Duchy of Pomerania, east of Mecklen- 
burg, extended along the shores of the Baltic, and was sepa- 
rated from Poland by the great border forest and Pomerellen 
(380). On the downfall of the Danish Monarchy (378), the 
Margraves of Brandenburg claimed the supremacy over the 
coast, and their devastating incursions continued until Bugislas 
X. the Great united the separate principalities under his ducal 
sceptre, in 1479. This enlightened and able prince secured 
the internal tranquillity and prosperity of Pomerania by an 
energetic administration, and by granting the states a liberal 
participation in the legislation. Though the soil is sandy 
and marshy, and the atmosphere humid and obscured by fogs, 
yet the southern missionaries, who preached Christianity 
among the heathen Vendes, succeeded in cultivating the 



vine.**** The natives were praised for their honest and straight- 
forward character, mixed, however, with some Pomeranian 
rudeness. The duchy was divided into the principalities of 
Wolgastj Stettin, and RUgen, and the lordships Lauenberg 
and Butou, on the frontiers of Poland. Wolgastj situated 
on the strait that separates the continent from the island of 
Usedom, was the residence of the dukes, and the picturesque 
ruins of their ancient castle still rise above the old walls of 
the city. Stralsund, in the north, opposite to the island of 
Rogen, with a spacious harbor, and surrounded by lakes and 
marshy defiles, was considered as one of the strongest places 
in Europe, and has victoriously stood many a siege. Stettin, 
on the deep offing of the Oder, was, like Stralsund, a distin- 
guished member of the Confederacy of the Hanse, during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Crreifswalde, with the mag- 
nificent church of Saint Nicholas, and a university founded in 
1456, which spread light and learning through the North, when 
the great Bugislas, on his return from a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, brought the famous Petrus Ravennas along with him 
from Italy. Under such a professor Greifswalde became the 
oracle throughout all Slavia, and students flocked together to 
study there the literature and philosophy of reviving antiquity. 
The island of Ruegen was ceded by Denmark in the year 
1 325 ; and there German civilization extirpated, in less than 
a century, every trace of the language and superstitions of 
the ancient Vendes. 

536. The Principalities — Farstenthumer — of Germany 
were two : Anhalt and Nassau. 

XXII. The Principality of Anhalt is situated on the an- 
cient Suevegau, on the east of Mount Hartz and west of the 
Elbe. The Ascanian dynasty of Anhalt, one of the oldest in 
Germany, claimed Wittikind, the Saxon (174), for their 
founder.*^* Bemhard, the son of Albert the Bear (396, III.), 
inherited the Ascanian lands, but remained much circumscrib- 
ed by the encroachments of the Welfic princes, until the dis- 
memberment of the duchy of Saxony in 1180, when part of 
the territory was annexed to the bishoprics of Magdeburg and 
Halberstadt. Several divisions took place, but the lines of 
AscHERSLEBEN (Ascauia), Bernburg and Zerbst were at laat 
united in 1570 by Prince Joachim Ernest, the ancestor of the 
present ducal houses. Dessau, a beautiful city on the Mulda, 
Aschcrsleben and Ballenstedt, were the ancient seats of the 
counts. 

537. XXIII. The Principality of Nassau, on the eastern 
bank of the Rhine, between Cologne and Mainz, took its name 
from the ancient castle of Nassau, on the river Lahn, the 
early seat of its counts. They descended from the imperial 
dynasty of the Salians (396), and many illustrious statesmen 

**• Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, the Apostle of Pomerauia, planted the 
vine in his convent gardens there, in 1128, and administered the native 
wine to his converts. At that penod, laymen as well as ecclesiastica 
partook of the communion in both kinds. With Christianity, the vine 
was transplanted to the north, even so far as the Danith Jdand* in the 
Baltic. No doubt the difficulty of obtaining wine in those remote re- 
gions otherwise than by commerce — often interrupted by war and piracy 
— gave rise to the custom of communicating in <ms kind. **ThuB," says 
a German philosopher, " necessity brought about a sophism, by which 
the most solemn of all institutions founded by the Author of Cbria- 
tianity was changed." 

^'^ Flattering genealogists have attempted to trace the origin of the 
Counts of Ascania from certain tribes in Asia Minor, who might have 
quitted the marshes of AtcaniOj in Bithynia, and settled in the ancient 
forests of Germany. The truth seems to be, that the origin of that 
family can be traced back as far as the eighth century, and that they 
were related to the Counts of Ballenstedt^ who lived in the eleventh 
century. They are at present divided into three ducal branches, those 
of Anhalt'DeMtau, Anhcdt-Bemburg^ and Anhalt-Kmihnh. 
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and warriors have sprang from that family, though their terri- 
tory was too small to have any political influence. It formed 
two lines, the JLaureinhurgian and the Gheldrian^ whose es- 
tates were divided by the river Lahn. The Emperor Adolph 
of Nassau — 1293-1298 — belonged to the former ; but his 
early fall in the battle of Gellheim (511) arrested the aggran- 
dizement of his race. His son John I., the founder of the 
present Weilburg line, acquired the county of Saarbruck^ 
beyond the Rhine, and obtained the princely dignity from 
Charles IV., that imperial dispenser of titles and ceremo- 
nies.^^ WiSBADEN, the capital, at the base of Mount Taunus, 
encompassed by romantic and beautiful scenery, and adorned 
with Roman ruins and mediaeval castles, was built around the 
famous thermal springs which were already much frequented by 
the ancient conquerors of the world. Weilburg, Lauremburg 
and Nassau, on the Lahn. Rudesheim, on the Rhine, still 
better known on account of its delicious wines, the Rades- 
heimer. Sellers, north of the Taunus, at the Selter-springs, 
whose strong mineral waters attracted pilgrims from far and 



538. XXIY. The Margraviate of Baden, on the eastern 
bank of the Rhine, had earlier belonged to the ooble family 
of Zahringen (396, VIII.) After its extinction, in 1218, 
the lands were divided among many inheritors, but the 
Margrave Bemhard united them again, about the year 1430, 
and, though enveloped in feuds with prelates and nobles, he 
transmitted them augmented, with the castles of Hochberg, 
Grafenstein and others, to his successor James, Duke of Baden, 
in 1453. Rastadt, on the Murg, was the capital of the Mar- 
graves. Ba^aden, Freiburg, OldBreisach on the Rhine, 
Durlach and Selz. At Sinsheim, Margrave Charles I. was 
taken prisoner by the Count Palatine of the Rhine in a bloody 
battle in 1462. Sausenburg, Roteln and Badenweiler were 
later acquisitions of Christopher of Baden in 1503. 

539. XXV. The Landgraviate of Alsace — Elsass—on the 
western bank of the Rhine, belonged to the ancient duchy of 
Alemania (175, 250). It was divided into the Landgraviates 
of Sund (Sad)- Gau and Nordgau, the former was held by 
the Bishop of Strassburg, and the latter by the Counts of 
Habsburg (523). Duke Albert mortgaged Alsace, in 1455, 
to Charles the Rash of Burgundy, and it was the revolting 
cruelty and arrogance of his bailiff, Peter von Hagenbach, 
which caused the insurrection of the tormented Alsacers, the 
subsequent rupture with the Swiss, and the downfall of the 
Burgundian supremacy. Strassburg (71, XVI), the episcopal 
see, was a free town of the empire since 1 236, important by its 
extensive commerce on the Rhine and Italy. Its magnificent 
cathedral was built by the architect, Erwin Steinbach, who 
raised the celebrated steeple tower in 1277, but left the 
completion of the gigantic building to his descendants.^ 
Muhlhausen was a free town under the protection of the Swiss. 

540. XXVI. The Landgraviate of Hesse belonged to the 
duchy of Franconia (249, 398), under its own counts, who 
were raised to the rank of Landgraves by the Emperor Adolph 
of Nassau in 1292. In Hesse arose those singular confrater- 

•*^ The family of Nastau- Orange^ at present seated on the throne of 
Holland, descend from the more ancient Qheldrian (Othonian) line, and 
the sovereign dukes of Wetlbwrg-Nanau therefore acknowledge their 
seniority of rank. 

*^ The Steinbachs with their master-architects, masons, stone-cut- 
ters and other mechanics, formed a regular armed and well-organizd 
guild or corporation which excluded all competitors, and continued for 
several generations to build on the immense church ; it stands still un- 
finished, and seems dedicated to all time. 
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nities of the nobles against the free cities, which were called 
by the most absurd names : the Harned Brotherhood, tJie 
Company of the Star, the Lion, the Fish, the Red Sleeves, and 
tlie Turnips ; yet, in spite of their high crests and armor 
of proof, they were severely beaten by the well drilled bands 
of the republican citizens. Such a defeat of the nobility was 
that at Reutlingen, where Ulrio of Wflrtemberg and a great 
number of counts and barons were slain. The reigning line of 
the Upper-Landgraviate resided in Cassel; while that of the 
Lower occupied Marburg. All Hesse became united, a. d. 
1500, by William the Middle, and his son Philip the Generous, 
who, standing boldly forward in opposition to popery and 
Spanish despotism, fought the great battle of the intellectual 
and political independence of Germany. 

54 1. XXVII. The Burgraviate of Nuernberg, in the Nord- 
gau (392), was held by the Counts of Hohenzollern. The elder 
line possessed Stgmaringen, Vohringen, and Hachingen (in 
1850 sold to Prussia), and remained in a certain dependency 
on the duchy of Wflrtemberg. The younger line, on the con- 
trary, was enabled by inheritance, imperial favor, and laud- 
able economy, to form a sovereign principality, consisting of 
Baireuth (Culmbach) and Ansbach (Onolsbach), which by 
Burgrave Frederic IV. was united to Mark Brandenburg 
(517). His son Albert became Grand Master of the Teu- 
tonic Order, and the founder of the Prussian Power in 1525 
(453). 

542. XXVIII. The number of the Counts, who with the 
title of princes, held their territories immediately from the 
empire, were thirty-nine or forty, the most important of whom 
were the following : In Saxony, the Counts of Oldenburg and 
Delbjenhorst, since 1448 Kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way ; those of Hota, Lippe, Teckelnburg, Bentthem, Schau- 
ENBURG, and Bietberg : in Central Germany, the Counts of 
Waldeck, WmGENSTEiN, Blankenburg, Reuss, Schwar- 
zenberg, Gleichen, Henneberg, Werthheim, Hohenlohe, 
LiMBXTRG (in Wttrtemberg), Loewenstein, Oettingen, Hohen- 
zollern, Waldburg, Fuerstenberg, Heiligberg, Epstein 
and BuEDiNGEN, Hanau and Solms ; on the Rhine, the Counts 
of Salm, Pfyrt, Vaudemont, Sarwerd, Lichtberg, Saar- 
BRUECK, Sayn, Wied, Isenburg, Zuetphen, Holland (497), 
Flanders, Hainaut, and Namur. 

543. XXIX. The Church. — We have previously spoken 
of Ecclesiastical Electors (513), and, in our 9th chapter, about 
the division of the German Ecclesiastical Provinces toward 
the close of the thirteenth century (401). Few changes 
had taken place since that time, only Bohemia had, imder 
Pope Clement VI., a.d. 1343, received an Episcopal See at 
Prague. The military order of the Knights Templars was 
condemned and dissolved by the Bull of Clement V., of 2d 
May, 1312. In Germany the knights had already been ac- 
quitted of the heinous crimes of which they were accused at 
the ecclesiastical tribunal of Mainz, July 1st, 1310. The 
unjustly calumniated Templars were allowed to justify them- 
selves after the manner of the Westphalian free courts — 
Fehm- Gerichte — ^which began to become much in use at that 
time. They appeared in full armor before the Archbishops of 
Mainz and Treves, affirmed their innocence, turned their backs 
on the tribunal, and went their way in peace. The Teutonic 
Order (379) having been defeated in Prussia, foond, in 1425, 
a refuge at Mergentheim, in the Bishopric of Worzburg, in 
Franconia (453). 

544. XXX. The Free Imperial Cities. — The number 
of the freie Reichstadte in Germany was ninety-five. I. The 
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SouABiAN cities, being situated in the interior, developed them- 
selves more slowly than those on the Baltic, the North Sea, 
and the Rhino (395,397). Augsburg and Ulm were only de- 
fended by a stockade of palisades as late as the fourteenth 
century, but the universal degeneracy of the nobility, and the 
opportune invention of gunpowder and artillery, gave great ad- 
vantages to the citizens ; taking large bodies of Swiss pikemen 
in their pay, they were able to muster an army of 10,000 horse 
and 14,000 foot, and boldly to encounter the mailed nobility 
in open warfare. Count Eberhard of Wiirtemburg, at the 
head of the chivalrous societies (528), made peace with the Sou- 
abian cities, at Ehingen, on the Danube, west of Ulm, on 
April 9th, 1382, according to which the roads should be kept 
open and secure from freebooting knights — Raubritter — and 
all people, high and low, be at peace and Christian love with 
one another. Yet the encroachments of Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, his defeat and death at Seropach, in 1386, and an 
alliance of the cities with the victorious Swiss, soon caused the 
rupture with the nobility of Souabia. The great War of the 
Cities — der grosse Stddtekrieg — began in 1387, in which, after 
the desolation of the finest provinces of the empire, the cities 
were defeated in several battles, but sustained the feud until 
the diet at Eger, in Bohemia, proclaimed a general peace in 
May, 1389 ; which, however, could only partially be maintain- 
ed by so weak and indolent a monarch as Wenceslaus the Bo- 
hemian. The Souabian League — a. d. 1382-1533 — embraced 
the following wealthy and commercial cities in Souabia, Fran- 
conia, and the Rhein-Pfalz : Augsburg^ Niirnbergy and Ulm, 
as leaders; Esslingen, Giengen, Isny, Kaufbeuren, Kempten, 
Landau, Lindau, Nordlingen, Rothweil, ReutMngen, Spires, 
Strassburgy Worms, and the federal cities of Switzerland. 

Augsburg was the queen of the German republics, and she 
exerted a permanent influence on the commercial and social 
development of the mother country. Her citizens were war- 
like, and repelled with success the attacks of the Dukes of 
Bavaria and the Raubritter s. Though several prominent fam- 
ilies swayed her government, yet the guilds of the mechan- 
ics obtained their part in the administration, a. d. 1386, and 
all trades, the coarser manufactures, the arts and higher me- 
chanics, rose rapidly during the fifteenth century, and reached 
their height at the beginning of the sixteenth. The Augsburg 
bankers extended their operations to the East Indies; and 
the intimate relations of the city to Lombardy, Venice, and 
the Tuscan republics, nourished the taste of the wealthy 
Aogsburgers for literature, the fine arts, and all the ele- 
gancies and comforts of southern life. Niimherg, Ulm, 
Ratisbon, Strassburg, Spires, Worms, Frankfort, and Aix- 
la- Ckapelle, followed in the wake of Augsburg ; yet none be- 
came so much the centre of the political and ecclesiastical 
transactions of the time as Constance (Costnitz), on the Bo- 
den Sea (176), during the quinquennial sitting of the cele- 
brated Council, from 1414 to 1418. The concourse at that 
synod of distinguished men from every country of Europe, 
was immense; while 4,000 prelates, and 2,500 professors and 
doctors of law, were preaching or disputing in the Gothic 
cathedrals, 10,000 princes, nobles, and knight<s, were lance- 
breaking and sword-slashing on the meadows of the Rhine. 
There, too, in the midst of a continual whirl of enjoyments, 
of boisterous banquets, pompous processions and tournaments, 
solemn oratories, penitential flagellations, or wanton come- 
dies and pantomimes, exhibiting the mysteries of heaven and 
hell — ^the austere and virtuous reformers, Johan Huss, of 
Hussineoz, and Jerome, of Prague, were condemned and 
burnt at the stake — the schismatic Popes deposed, Martin V. 
elected, and universal reforms in the government and disci- 
pline of the Church discussed, adopted, but ultimately contra- 
Ttaed by the tly iDtri|[aM of Pop* Martin V. and hit lUlian 



cardinals. Thus all Christendom had then its attention direct- 
ed toward Constance, as two centuries earlier on Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. 

545. II. The Hanseatic Confederacy. — Hansa Teuto- 
nicorum — of the cities in Northern Germany obtained its 
full development during this period, and embraced eighty- 
five cities, the most important of which wc have already men- 
tioned (403) The hardy merchants of Germany became the 
heroes of the fifteenth century in quest of gold, as the crusad- 
ing pilgrims of the twelfth had been for relics of saints ; for 
the Hans6 towns, too, had their warriors and martyrs in a 
life of continual hardships and dangers. With the broad- 
sword beneath their head, merchants and sailors reposed on 
their ships, or in their dep6ts, always ready for combat ; and 
as their power and wealth rapidly increased, their success 
spurred them on to still more arduous undertakings. The 
final act of the Union was drawn up at Cologne, in 1364, 
and signed by all the members. The main object of the 
League, therein expressed, was to protect the confederated 
cities and their property from foreign aggression ; to guard, 
extend, and monopolize their commerce ; to manage the ad- 
ministration <of justice within the limits of the Union ; to pre- 
vent quarrels and acts of injustice by confederate diets and 
courts of arbitration, and to maintain the rights and immuni- 
ties received from the Emperor and the Princes. Farther, to 
furnish warriors and vessels, or in certain cases, money as a 
substitute. The League exercised a judicial power, and in* 
flicted the ban. Any city incurring such punishments was 
pronounced to be verhansed. The conquest and pillage of 
Visbye, the important staple of the Hans6, in Gothland, by 
King Waldemar III., in July, 1361, gave the signal for the 
war of the League against Denmark. A large Hanseatic 
fleet, consisting of war-galleys — coggen — ^and smaller sailing 
vessels — sniggen or schutes — appeared in the Sound, in May, 
1362.*" Copenhagen, with its castle Axelhuus, surrendered, 
and was pillaged, but King Waldemar soon defeated the mer- 
chant-warriors, and it was only in the year 1370, that the 
marshal of the realm. Sir Henning Podebusk, during the ab- 
sence of the King, ceded the western coastlands of Skaane, 
with the rich herring fisheries, to the Hans^, for the term of 
fifteen years.*** This proved a most important acquisition; 
the greedy republicans now established themselves on the low 
sandy shore, and divided the fisheries — Vttten — among the dif- 
ferent cities of the League. During the summer season, from 
St. James's Day to that of St. Martin, the sea-shore presented 
a scene of the highest animation and bustle ; it was a continual 
fair, where all the nations of the north, Scandinavians, Rus- 
sians, Finns, Germans, English, met and mingled in quest of 
profit or pleasure. On the north lay the settlements of the 
proud and taciturn merchants of Bremen and Campen ; south- 
ward followed those of the lively Vendes, the Lobeckers, and 

•••The republican warriors were already acquainted with the use 
oi fire-arms. They mounted their galleys with culverxM and homhardtt, 
which launched immense stones ; and it is a remarkable fact» that the 
first cannon shot fired in the North was destined to cause a great 
change in the political relations of the Scandinavian nations. Prince 
Christopher of Denmark, the only son of King Waldemar IlL, com- 
manding the Danish fleet in the naval battle with the Hanseatic 
Leaguers, perished by a stone ball shot from a bombard. Being the 
last Prince of the dynasty of Swend Estridson, the succession passed to 
the daughter of King Waldemar, the great Margaret. 

■" The herring had, during the twelfth century, most abundantly 
visited the coast of Jiiigen, and the Vendes of Pomerania were already 
expert in salting it, and exporting the salted fish to the interior of Eu- 
rope. Later, however, the herring took its main direction toward 
the shores of Denmark. In 1164, the Hollanders obtained extensive 
privileges from the King, and commenced their large herring fisheries 
and regular •zporta to England and Fraaee. 
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the Hamburgers, who always held closely together. The fi&h- 
ing colonies were fenced in with palisades, and every trade 
had its proper place assigned for its stores and barracks; 
churches were built, and the crowded markets were filled with 
the choicest products of the north and south. In every fishing 
locality the city bailiff and his men-at-arms strutted about 
with halbert and broadsword, to watch over the public peace, 
and settle disputes on the spot. The Danish commanders of 
the neighboring castles of Skanoer and Falsterboe held juris- 
diction in criminal cases ; yet the influence of. the Hansd 
towns was already so preponderating, that they obtained their 
own courts, until the resolute Queen Margaret compelled the 
grasping traders back within their proper limits, and, some 
years later, liberated Denmark from the yoke of her mercan- 
tile oppressors. Sweden and Norway fared still worse. The 
Hanse deposed King Hakon, in Stockholm, 1363, and gave 
his crown to their own gossip, Albert of Mecklenburg (438). 

546. The prosperity of the Hanseatic League continued 
during the whole of the fifteenth century, while Glermany was 
cut up into political parties, and the wars between England 
and France threw the northern commerce into their hands. 
But the great reform, which was introduced in the constitution 
of the Germanic Empire by Maximilian I., toward the close 
of that era, and the extended powers which the sovereign 
princes thereby obtained in their states, soon worked im op- 
position to the democratic institutions of the confederate 
Hanse Towns. The maritime cities had already ceased to bo 
the masters of the Baltic ;*^^ the German princes brought 
those of the interior under their immediate control, in order 
to secure their own part in the profit from their commerce. 
Charles Y. separated the rich cities of his Netherlands from 
the League ; and, finally, the discovery of America, and the 
sea-passage around the Cape of Good Hope to Hindostan, 
produced a total revolution in the commercial relations, by 
bringing other nations, Spaniards and Portuguese, on the 
world's scene. All these causes combined contributed to the 
gradual decline and final dissolution of the Hanseatic League, 
yet its shadow still flitted on through the sixteenth century, 
until the confederation was dissolved at last in the ultimate 
diet, held at Lobeck, a. d. 1630. 

547. Such was the geographical position of Germany at 
the death of the Emperor Frederic III., in 1493. The im- 
portant changes in the constitution, introduced by his son and 
successor, Maximilian I., in the celebrated Diet of WormSy 
in 1 495, the subsequent institution of a High Tribunal of the 
Empire — Reichs-Kammer- Gericht — and the general division 
of all the German States into eleven Circles — Kreise — com- 
manded by imperial colonels — Kreis- Obersten — ^belong to the 
modem era, and would form the introduction to a Historical 
Geography of the last three centuries, if we should be en- 
oouraged to undertake a continuation of our present essay. 

VIII. — The Helvetun Confederacy of the Thirteen 
Cantons, a. d. 1500. 

548. Historical Remarks. — The history of the Swiss as 
an independent nation, begins with their revolt against the 
Habsburg dynasty, in 1308. Helvetia — Die Schweitz — 
belonged earlier to the kingdom of Lesser Burgundy (182, 

^^ Fierce diMensions could not £ul to break out occasionally among 
those coYetons republics themselves ; thos, while LUbeck and the Yen- 
dish towns blockaded the ports of Norway (408), Bremen would 
secretly send provisions to the suffering country, which were paid with 
enormous prices. Bremen was then declared in the ban— she became 
vrrhanwd — and was not reinstated in the League until the year I8fi8. 



246, 389, 396), only the northern parts, Basle on the west, and 
the Thurgan on the east, formed portions of the Ihichy of 
Alemannia, or Souabia (250). Many noble families, such as 
the Counts of Kyburg^ Toggenburgy Werdenberg, Atting* 
hausen, Lenzburg, Savoy ^ and Habsburg^ possessed castles 
and territories in that fertile and picturesque country. The 
Helvetians ranged themselves directly under the empire, and 
the vicariate — Schirm- Vogtei — over Burgnndia Minor, was 
for nearly a century — 1 127-1208 — wielded by the ducal house 
of Zdhringen (396, VIII). 

Geneva (Janua), Lausanne (Lausonio), Solothum (Salo- 
durum), Windisch (Vindonissa), Zurich (Statio Turicensis), 
and Basle (Basilia), were ancient cities. Freyburg^ Berney 
and others, were built in the twelfth century by the Zah- 
ringers, and they rose quickly in wealth and population. 
Many Swiss nobles left for the crusades, and their lands came 
into the hands of the smaller proprietors or the cities. Thus 
ZOrich, Berne, Basle, Solothum, and the districts of Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden, on the Lake of Lucerne, gradually 
acquired the seignorial rights from the German emperors, 
and assumed the names of imperial cities or districts. Their 
commerce began already to extend across the Alps, and the 
gold and silk manufactures of the Lombards and the Eastern 
nations were with success imitated by the Swiss. The refine- 
ment which traffic and arts introduced among the Helvetian 
citizens, contrasted in a remarkable manner with the rude 
simplicity of the herdsmen of the Alpine Highlands, and the 
warlike and quarrelsome habits of the nobility in the Low- 
lands. With the extinction of the Zdhringers, in 1218, the 
imperial vicariate of Burgundy passed to the Counts of Savoy 
and Habsburg. Count Budolph, having inherited the estates 
of the Counts of Kyburg and many of the Alsatian possessions 
of the Z&hringers, became the most powerful feudatory in the 
country. As Emperor of Germany, he often held his court 
among his beloved Schweitzers, whose privileges he respected 
and enlarged. But his son, Albert of Austria, who, on his 
accession to the imperial dignity, in 1298, was anxious to 
extend the power of his house over all Switzerland and 
Souabia, and thus, by the union of Western and Eastern Ger- 
many under the Austrian banner, overawe the independent 
princes of the centre, proposed to the free-born mountaineers 
that they should renounce their connection with the empire, 
and placing themselves as subjects under the wings of the 
Austrian Eagle, for ever become vassals of the House of 
Habsburg. On the refusal of the prudent Swiss, the emperor 
treated them with scorn, and the despotic rule of his bailiffs — 
Vogte — Hermann Gessler of Bruneok, and Beringer of Laii- 
denberg, with their mercenary bands, gave rise to that insur- 
rection in the forest-cantons— ^w TFoZrfs^drf^tf — of Uri, Schwyi, 
and Unterwalden, in 1308, which is too well known to be here 
jecorded in our geographical survey. Albert himself found 
his death by private vengeance, while marching his troops 
against the insurgents. Nor were his sons and nephews more 
successful. The glorious battles at MorgarteUy Sempachy and 
NdfelSy prostrated the Austrian power in Switzerland. The 
Habsburgian possessions were conquered with the halbert, and 
the Swiss of the different valleys and regions of old Burgundy 
united themselves successively into that brilliant alliance — 
Eidgenossenschaft — ^which, with astonishing perseverance and 
valor, maintained its independence against France, Burgundy, 
and Germany, during the fifteenth century, and stands ocm- 
solidated, terrible and feared, with its thirteen sovereign re- 
publics (cantons), in the midst of the most powerful and cov- 
etous monarchs at the beginnmg of the modem era. 

549. I.-III. The Helvetian Cantons and their Con- 
stitutions. — ScHWYz, Uri, and Unterwalden, on the east 
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south, and west, bordering on the beautiful lake of Lucerne, 
or of the four forest cantons — VierwaldstddterSee — were 
the cradle of Helvetian liberty. The Walstadter, descended 
from a tribe of Suethans or Goths (85), who during the 
earlier migrations of the Northmen, had settled at the base 
of the Alps, where they for centuries formed free communi- 
ties, and under the command of their Landamman, as supreme 
governor or judge, recognized the supremacy of the German 
empire. They constituted themselves free Republics in 1308, 
and maintained their independence in the battle of Morgarten, 
1315. 

lY. LucEftNE, on the northern shore of the Lake of the 
four Cantons, belonged formerly to the house of Habsburg; but 
throwing off the yoke, the Lucerners in 1332 joined the Wald- 
Btadter as the fourth forest Canton of the Confederation. 

Y. ZuERicH, in a romantic site on the largest lake in Switz- 
erland, became the great emporium and market for Italian 
products and industry. The imperial bailiffs kept the roads 
over Saint Gothard free from robbers ; and, by the frequent 
communication with Italy, ideas of political and religious 
liberty followed in the track of commerce. Zilrich received 
and protected the first great reformer, Arnold of Brescia, 
in 1140-1144 (405), and having modified her aristocratical 
government under her able mayor, Rudolph Brun, she de 
feated the Austrian dukes, and joined the Helvetian Confed 
eracy in 1351. 

YI. Glarus (Glaris), in the deep valley of the Lint, east 
of Schwyz and Uri, lies surrounded by the high chain of the 
Thur-Alps. No enemy ever invaded this secluded region ; 
its frugal and industrious inhabitants — the Glarners — ^were 
governed by the Abbess of the rich nunnery of Seckingeriy 
under the vicariate of the Counts of Habsburg ; but slaying 
their despotic bailiff, Stadion, they joined the Swiss league 
together with ZQrich in 1351, and secured their independence 
by the terrible defeat of the Austrians at Ndfels m 1338 *" 

YII. Zuo, situated on the lake of that name, north of 
Lucerne and Schwyz, was the smallest republic of Switzerland, 
embracing a territory of only fifteen square leagues. It be- 
longed to the patrimonial estates of the Counts of Lenzburg 
and Kyburg^ and passed with their other possessions to the 
house of Habsburg. But the city of Zug being besieged in 
1352, by the victorious Swiss, the Zugers threw open their 
gates, and joined the confederacy, as the seventh Canton. 
Their government was democratic. 

YIII. Berne, west of Lucerne and Unterwalden, and ex- 
tending south to the highest range of the Berner Alps, was 
with its territory of 476 leagues the largest Canton in Switz- 
erland.**' Its beautiful capital, situated on a peninsula 
formed by the river Aar, as it descends rapidly from the Lake 
of Thun, was built in the year 1 190 by Cuno of Bubenberg, as 
a stronghold of the free mountaineers against the encroach- 
ments of the neighboring nobility. Crowds of dissatisfied 
knights and citizens from every part of Switzerland and Soua- 
bia settled in Berne, and gave strength to the young republic. 
After the signal defeat of the nobles at Lauperiy in 1339, the 

*^ GUras differs firom the other cities in Switzerland ; the Glarners 
have entirely preserved the manners and fashions of the middle ages. 
Their wooden houses with high front gahles are adorned with paintings 
in brilliant colors^ representing the events of the timesw Many inscrip- 
tions on the public buildings from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
are of historical inter^t The narrow and crooked streets are so much 
obscured by the lody mountains, overhanging the city on every side, 
that the sun is visible in winter only four hours in the day. 

** It is a common tradition, that the city received its name from a 
bear having been killed in the vicinity, by Duke Berthold IV. of Zahr- 
ingen. The figure of the bear forms the city arms, and a number of 
those ugly animals are still kept in the dry moats of the city at the 
present day. 



warlike Berners joined the Helvetian League in 135?^ as the 
eighth and last of the ancient Cantons, and succeeded by the 
sword or by purchase in extending their dominion throughout 
the Aargau and the distant valleys of Mount Jura. They 
were a proud and haughty people, and carried on many bitter 
and bloody feuds against the neighboring Freyburg. 

The Swiss had thus become formidable; all the efforts 
of Austria to stem the torrent were frustrated on the battle- 
field of Sempach, and the alliance of the Cantons with the Soua- 
bian cities (544), soon carried their victorious arms into the 
heart of Germany. Seven of the Cantons had a democratical 
form of government ; Berne alone was ruled by an aristocracy, 
which often stood aloof, showing little sympathy with the other 
Cantons ; but when the Alpine horns sounded the gathering 
against the Austrian or Burgundian despots, then all the stout- 
hearted Swiss fought and bled together, and shared with 
brotherly concord the spoils of victory. 

550. IX. Freyburg, and X. Solothurn (Soleure), were 
not admitted into the league until after the Burgundian war, 
1481. The former Canton was situated west of Berne ; it ex- 
tended south to Waadt — le Pays de Vaud — then possessed by 
the Counts of Savoy ^ and west to the lake of Neudiatd. The 
city of Freyburg was built by the Duke Berthold, of Zahrin- 
gen, in 1 1 78, on the precipitous banks of the Sa'ane, as a bul- 
wark against the Bishop of Lausanne and the unruly Counts 
of Neuch^tel : Freyburg rose slowly, under continual feuds 
between her French and Germanic population, or against her 
neighbor Berne. She remained Catholic at the time of the 
Reformation, and under the pernicious influence of the Jesuits, 
until the late disturbances in 1847. Her splendid cathedral 
has one of the highest towers in the world, from which the 
view is of a beauty impossible to describe. Solothurn^ like- 
wise in a most charming situation on the Aar, was strongly 
fortified with its ancient walls and towers of Roman construc- 
tion. The Solothumers were celebrated for their fidelity and 
industry ; they remained the faithful allies of Berne, and de- 
feated the Habsburgers, no less by generosity in 1318 than by 
the sword in 1382. Their most dangerous enemy was their 
own Bishop of Saint Ursus. 

XI. Basle (Basel, BMe), bordering on the Franche-Comte 
and Baden, formed a bishopric, which possessed many lands on 
Mount Jura. The city, situated in a highly romantic site on 
the Rhine, became the largest and best-governed Canton in 
Switzerland, its council being composed of knights, wealthy 
citizens, and members of the guilds, under the presidentship 
of the bishop. In Basle assembled in 1431-1443, the great 
ecclesiastical council, which after the pacification of the Huss- 
ite troubles in Bohemia, attempted in vain to restrict the 
power of the Pope, and reform the manifold abuses of the 
Romish church ; the time was not yet ripe : what thousands 
of prelates and law-doctors during twelve years of violent de- 
bates and discussions were unable to perform, was, seventy-four 
years later, accomplished by the learning and eloquence of the 
Augustine monk of Wittenberg. 

XII. ScHAFHAUSEN, uorthcast on the Rhine, formed earlier 
the county of Nellenburg in Souabia. Its capital, *" near the 
celebrated waterfall of the Rhine, was small, its constitution 
aristodemocratic, and it was united with the Helvetic league 
in the year 1501, together with Basle. 

XIII. Appenzel (Abbatis Cella), on the east, belonged to 
the bishopric of Saint Gall ; yet, after many bloody feuds 
with their haughty bishops, the brave Appenzelers broke their 

"* It waa originally called Schiff hausen, Mgnifying a shelter for ves- 
8el8» from its position above the cataracts of the Rhine ; its port waa 
frequented by river boats as early as the eighth century. 
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chains, and uniting with the Swiss, in 1513, completed the 
number of the thirteen cantons composing the Helvetian 
League as it existed until the time of the French Revolution 
in 1789. 

55 1 . The territories which the Swiss had conquered from 
the House of Habsburg, the Aargau, Thurgan, and others, 
were governed in community by the cantons as subject pro- 
vinces. Their Allies at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
were : — I. The cities of Muehlhausen, in Franche-Comt6, 
RoTHWYL. in Souabia, Biel and Neuchatel, on Mount Jura. 
II. The League of the Grisons. This confederacy of the 
inhabitants of the upper valley of the Rhine (the Engaddin) 
and others on the northern slope of the Lepontine and BJid" 
tian Alps, dated its origin from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when the poor but high-minded villagers, weary of 
the exactions and oppressions of their feudal lords, assembled 
in arms at Trons in the valley of the Rhine, and forced the 
Abbot of Disentis and the Counts of Werdcnbergj Saz, and 
others to give their adhesion to the solemn Gray League — 
Graue Buml — which was sworn beneath the maple tree in 
1424. CoiRE (Chur) in Lcrwer RhcUia followed the example 
and formed a second league, called Gottes Hause — Casa 
Dei. A third alliance was entered into by the Eastern Rhse- 
tians in the valleys of Davos, Lugnez^ Savia, and the Lower 
Engaddin, in the year 1436, called the union of the Ten 
Jurisdictions, and all three, fighting nobly against the armies 
of the Emperor Maximilian I., in 1499, joined the Swiss 
confederacy, but were not constituted as a canton (Graubttn- 
den) until 1815. III. The seven districts of Upper Wallis 
— Haut Va/ais — ^generous and brave, took arms against their 
tyrants, the Counts of Raron and Gestelenburg ; they de- 
molished their castles, vanquished the Bishop of Sion 
(Sitten), and placed themselves under the protection of Berne. 
Only the Lower Wallis — Le Bos Valais — with the bishopric 
of Martigny (Octodunum), on the Rhone, obeyed the Counts 
of Savoy, who likewise held the province of Waadt — le Pays 
de Vaud — with Laitsanne, Chillon, Movdon, Yverdun, and 
the populous and thriving Geneve, as fiefs of the Germanic 
Empire (403). 

552. Cities, Castles, Battle-fields, and other His- 
torical Sites. — Rutli, a small elevated plain, oterhanging 
the western shore of the Lake of Lucerne, where, on the night 
of November 8th, 1307, the three brave Waldstsidters, Werner 
Stauffacher, of Schwyz, Walter Furst, of Uri, and Arnold von 
Melchthal, of Unterwalden, each with ten friends, met and 
took, with drawn swords, the solemn oath of delivering their 
country from the tyranny of the Habsburgian bailifis. At 
Brunnen, on the eastern shore of the lake opposite to Rotli, 
the federal pact between the Forest Cantons was ratified in 
November, 1315, after the battle of Morgarten. TelTs 
Plate, a flat rock on the eastern shore of the Lake of Lucerne, 
nearly opposite to Rutli. Here Wilhelm Tell sprang ashore 
from the boat of Gessler, during the storm, and escaped 
through the mountains.*" At Altdorf, on the Reuss, south 
of the lake, are still seen the ruins of the Castle of Gessler, 
by him haughtily called the Zunngburg, or Castle of Intimi- 
dation ; a beautiful chapel, richly adorned with paintings and 

"* After the expulsion of the Habsburgers, the mountaineers of the 
Forest Cautons began to perform pilgrimages to this romantic spot on 
the lake, and in the year 1388 — eighty-one years after the eTent^ the 
Canton of Uri caused the tasteful chapel — the TelU Capelle — to be 
erected on the rock, where Tell leaped ashore. More than one hun- 
dred individuals, who had been personally acquainted with the hero, 
were present at the ceremony. See Johannes von Mtdler's History of 
the Swiss Confederacy, Vol. L 



inscriptions, commemorates the spot where the father shot the 
apple from the head of his son in July, 1307."* Tell was born 
in the neighboring village of Burglen. At Kiissnacht, east 
of Lucerne, beneath Mount Rhigi, the traveller beholds the 
moss-grown towers and ruins of another castle of Gessler, 
the bailiff, and at a short distance toward the lake is the deep 
woody glen — Hohle Gasse — where the unerring arrow of Tell 
struck down the tyrant. There, too, a chapel, adorned with 
paintings, portraits, and verses, records the event. Morgarfen, 
on the southeastern shore of the small Lake of Aegeri, on the 
frontiers of the Cantons of Schwyz and Zug, forms a defile 
between the Mount Sattel and the lake. There seven hundred 
men from the forest towns, commanded by the old Rudolph 
Reding, of Bibercgg, defeated Duke Leopold of Austria and 
his helpless chivalry on the 16th November, 1315. Nearly 
the whole Austrian army perished beneath the halberts and 
clubs of the mountaineers, and only the Duke, pale and trem- 
bling, was saved, by a flight across the hills to the plain of 
Winterthur. Einsideln, in the canton of Schwyz, at a short 
distance from Morgarten, was the celebrated abbey of Bene- 
dictines, whose sacred fountain and miraculous image of the 
Virgin Mary, gathered thousands of pilgrims from Switzerland, 
Germany, and France. Their gifts enriched the monks, and 
when the abbots of the convent, in their pride, attempted to 
drive the herdsmen of Schwyz from their pastures on the 
mountains, they caused the interference of the Habsburgers, 
all the bloodshed that followed, and thus indirectly the inde- 
pendence of the cantons. 

553. Sempach, a village on the eastern shore of the small 
lake of that name, in the canton of Lucerne, became, on the 
9th of July, 1386, the battle-field on which Leopold IL, Duko 
of Austria, with the flower of his chivalry, was defeated and 
slain by a small body of Swiss. It was here that Arnold of 
Winkelried opened the path of victory, by grasping the Aus- 
trian lances and burying them in his bosom. In the glade of 
the forest stands a beautiful chapel, with pictures representing 
the battle. Stanz, south of Sempach, the capital of Unter- 
walden, was the birthplace of Arnold of Winkelried, whose 
marble statue adorns the square of that pretty little town. 
Here, too, the pious hermit, Claus von der Flue, assembled 
the quarrelling republicans in a congress, 1481, and persuading 
them, by his earnest exhortations, to put a stop to their feuds, 
caused Solothurn and Freyburg to be admitted into the 
league (551). 

Windisch, at the confluence of the rivers Reuss, Limmat, 
and Aar, in the ancient county of Habsburg (the present can- 
ton of Aargau), near the Roman ruins of Vindonissa. There, on 
the banks of the Aar, in sight of his hereditary castle of 
Habsburg (523), the Emperor Albert I. was ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered by his nephew, John of Souabia, and his companions, 
Rudolphus of Balm, and Walter of Eschenbach, on the 1st 
of May, 1308. Queen Agnes of Hungary, the sister of the vic- 
tim, built oh the spot the nunnery of Konigsfelden, where she 
lived in retirement, and was buried.**' Lenzburg, a few miles 
south of Habsburg ; Kyhurg^ in the ancient county of that 
name, in Souabia (the present canton of Thurgau), Toggen- 
burg, east, on the river Thur (in the canton of Saint Gall) ; 

•*• Compare our § 296, p. 89 note 109. 

*' That loving sister Agnes showed her Christian sympathy in an 
extraordinary manner. In her pious fury she caused more than a 
thousand innocent beings, knights, vassals, citizens, men, women, and 
children, from the castles and estates of the guilty noblemen, to be tor- 
tured, quartered, hanged or beheaded, with fiendish cruelty, and from 
their bloody spoils, she built the convent for her nuns. This sainted 
Agnes was the daughter of King Rudolphus of Habsburg— the firsi 
Austrictn I 
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Rappersxvyl^ on the eastern shore of the Zarich, Werdenbergy 
the seat of the powerful Counts of that name, in the upper 
valley of the Rhine (Canton of St. Gall), were all splendid 
castles of the Swiss nobility during the Burgundian times, 
whoso ruins are still visited with pleasure by the modem tra- 
veller. There, too, in the Canton of Glarus, lies the pretty, 
small town of Ndfels, with the bridge over the Linth, where, 
on the 9th of April, 1388, the Glarners destroyed the third 
Austrian army. While the infantry, surrounded and broken, 
perished miserably in the narrow valley, the knights spurred 
away to the Lake of Wallenstadt ; but, on their crowding the 
long wooden bridge, it broke, and they, with their heavy armor 
and horses, sank, never to rise again. This memorable day is 
still a national festival among the Glarners. 

Laupen, a small town on the Sa^ane, west of Berne, be- 
came, on the 21st of June, 1338, the Marathon of the 
Berners. On that glorious field the young and aspiring re- 
public was rescued by her experienced leader, Count Rudolph 
of Erlach, like Athens of yore, by her Miltiades, from the un- 
just aggression of the neighboring nobility and their numerous 
vassals. " All the landmarks between Obertoyl and Wyden 
were covered with heaps of slain warriors and horses, with 
weapons and armor ; eight crowned helmets and twenty-seven 
baronial standards were carried in triumph to the victorious 
city." Yet the most remarkable scene of Helvetian bravery, 
and of the indomitable character of that people at the height 
of its virtue, was Saint Jacobs^ on the river Birs, a few miles 
south of Basle. There, sixteen hundred Swiss, with halberts 
and huge broadswords, withstood an entire army of 30,000 
French and English adventurers, led on by the Dauphin (after- 
wards Louis XI.) and the most renowned generals of France. 
Ten thousand Frenchmen were slain around the inclosure of 
the churchyard of Saint Jacobs, before the artillery of the 
invaders succeeded in prostrating those devoted mountaineers 
who perished to a man. This terrific battle, at the modern 
Thermopylae of Helvetia, was fought on the 26th of August, 
1444; it quenched the desire of the French cavaliers to pene- 
trate into the highly cultivated and happy valleys of the 
freemen ; their wild mercenary bands dispersed — and Switz- 
erland was saved. '^ 

At Granson^ on the western shore of the Lake of Neuch&- 
tel, and at Moral (Murten), on the small lake of that name, 
the united confederates prostrated the armies of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, in 1476 — and finally at Dornoch^ 
southwest of Basle, and in the defiles of Tyrolean frontiers 
they gained their last laurels against the forces of Maximilian 
I. and the Empire, in 1499, and the Swiss remained thence- 
forth undisturbed in their mountains. 

554. The Swiss of the middle ages, like the Greeks of an- 
tiquity, knew not only how gloriously to defend their country, 
but conspicuously to preserve the memory of their forefathers' 
deeds, by those graceful monuments which every where con- 
secrate their battle-fields, and by the brilliant trophies which 
adorn their arsenals, and command the admiration and delight 
of the modem traveller.*** Yet the success of the Swiss m 

"•The French knights were amazed at the almost nuperhuman 
prowess and strength of the Swiss; they said, " Qw'«n leur tempi, ila 
n*avaient vu ni trouve aucunes gens de n grand dkferue, ni tant outrageux 
et Umeraires pour ahandonner leura vies.** It was on the battle-field of the 
Birs that the calculating Louis XL took up the idea of gaining over 
the Swiss to that alliance with France, which, during the following 
century, placed those terrible warriors at her disposal whenever she 
bad money to pnrchave them. 

*• Almost every city in Switzerland, Lucerne, Berne, Morat^ Basle, 
has preserved in its arsenals numerous trophies from its mediffival vic- 
tories over Austrians and Burgundlans. Yet^ in none do these antiqui- 
ties present so picturesque and impressive a show as in the Senate 



these wars, and the immense booty they carried home firom 
them, did not fail to produce a gradual change in their po- 
litics and morals. The simplicity of their manners, and their 
justice and moderation, gave way to luxury, corruption, and 
thirst for conquest. The period of the wild life — das toUc 
Lehen — in Switzerland began among its wealthy and intox- 
icated warriors. Feuds arose between the different cantons, 
devastating incursions were undertaken across the Alps, where 
the valley of Beliimona and the beautiful regions on the Lake 
of Lugano J were, by the Swiss, wrested from the Duke of 
Milan, until at last the severe check they suffered at Marig- 
nanoy in 1515, by Francis I., forced them to return behind the 
bulwark of their Alps. Their severe discipline and admirable 
tactics, however, had already produced a complete change in 
the military system of those times. The firm squares of the 
Swiss infantry, bristling with halberts and spears, repelled 
every charge of the chivalry, and moved with rapidity and 
irresistible force against the slowly served batteries and ill 
disciplined foot soldiers of their opponents. The Emperor 
Maximilian I. imitated the Swiss, in the formation of his reg- 
ular regiments of Lanzknechte^ or pikemen, and Charles V., 
according to Machiavelli, brought the military system of the 
Swiss to perfection in his Spanish armies. France, Milan, 
and Germany, now vied with one another in taking Swiss mer- 
cenaries into their service; and those hardy mountaineers, 
who were so proud of their well-earned liberty at home, shed 
their blood hereafter for the warring despots abroad; nay, it 
has been asserted, that more than a million of Sweitzers have, 
during the last three centuries, sold their lives to France for 
a miserable pittance. 

IX. Kingdom of Hungart. 

555. Dynasties and Constitution. — The kingdom of the 
Magyars (314) attained its highest development toward the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when its great King, Louis 
of Anjou, uniting the crowns of Hungary and Poland, ruled 
as a sovereign over all the lands between the Adriatic and the 
Euxine, and extended the dominion of the Hungarian nation 
to its natural boundaries, the Carpathian range on the north, 
and Mount Balkan (Haemus) on the south. During the reign 
of the ancient dynasty of Arpad, civilization had made but 
little progress among the wild and warlike Hungarians, partly 
on account of the roving habits of the Magyar nobles and the 
animosity of the native population against the foreign colonists, 
Kumani (315), Germans, and Wallachians, to whom the kings 
had assigned lands within the kingdom, — and partly, too, on 
account of the indefiniteness of the royal prerogative and the 
troubles which had their origin in the disputed succession to 
the crown among various claimants. Order was at last re- 
stored in 1222, when Andreas II. — 1205-1235 — in his Golden 
Bull — Bulla Aurea — ^laid the fonndation of the later Hun- 
garian constitution. Yearly diets of the states met at Stuhir 
weissenburgy where in the presence of the Bang or the Count 
Palatine (314), they consulted about all the important afBairs 

House of Solothuru. In a Gothic hall, richly decorated with banners 
and weapons of every description, is seen a group of thirteen figures in 
complete suits of armor, in a sitting posture, around the council table. 
The glittering steelmen represent the euYoys of the thirteen Cantoos ; 
while the mailclad president, attended by his pages, is standing at tha 
head of the board, reading the decree of the confederates of 1611, for 
their marching into Italy, in succor of the Duke of Milan. 

The charnel house, near Morat, with its heaps of human bones from 
the defeat of Charles the Bold, was destroyed by the French revolu- 
tionary army, in 1798, but a graceful column has lately been erected 
on the spot^ and the vaults of the city hall of Morat are still filled with 
an entire arsenal of Burgundian armor and artillery, from tiie battles 
of Granson, Morat^ and Nancy. 
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of the kiDgdom. The hereditary succession of the fiefs was 
proclaimed ; the revenues of the crown were restricted to the 
rojal domains ; no foreigners were to obtain office or landed 
estate ; the nobility rendered knights* serrice only within the 
boundaries of the realm. The clergy lost part of their extra- 
vagant immunities, and slavery was abolished ; yet the re- 
markable clause was added to the compact, by which the nobil- 
ity and clergy were entitled to the right of armed resistance 
against the king if he should transgress the fundamental laws of 
the kitigdom.*^ Tranquillity being thus restored, and the at- 
tention of an active people directed to the fertility and advan- 
tageous situation of their country, Hungary became flourishing 
in the reign of King Bela IV., when the sudden invasion of 
the Mongol hordes (385), the defeat of the Hungarians at 
Mohi in 1241, and the flight of the king into Austria, caused 
the desolation of the whole northern and eastern parts of the 
kingdom, as far as the Danube and the hilly regions of Tran- 
sylvania. Fearful were the cruelties of the Asiatic barbarians, 
who left nothing behind them but ruined cities and mouldering 
corpses, and it is only with shuddering that we read the Hun- 
garian chronicles of those times. Yet, on the hasty retreat of 
Batu Chan toward the Volga, Hungary began to recover from 
her wounds, and her decimated population became in part re- 
stored by the numerous colonies of Italians^ Flemings^ Saxons 
and other Germans, who, following the invitation of King 
Bela, were settled in the valleys of the Carpathian mountains 
and the plains of Transylvania. The Arpad dynasty became 
extinct in a. d. 1301, and was succeeded by the Neapolitan 
branch of the House of Anjou,^* the most brilliant period 
in Hungarian history. The Angevin princes of Hungary dis- 
tinguished themselves favorably above those of Naples by their 
superior capacity and restless activity ; they maintained the 
royal dignity against the magnates and clergy, and were power- 
fully supported by the Romish Pope, their Kumanian auxil- 
iaries, and the many foreigners of talent and learning, whom 

** This right of the HoDgariaDS of taking up arms against their 
king, which has lately been so much discussed and commented upon 
by Louis Kossuth in this country, forms the closing lines of King An- 
dreas* concessions in the Golden Bull, with these words : Qwfd ti vero 
jS'os vel aliquis succfssorum nostrorum aliquo unquam tempore, huic dia- 
potitioiil noAtra cantra-ire voluerit ; liberam habeant harum auctoritate,nne 
nota alicujua infidelitatu tarn episcopi quam alii Jobbagione* (the noble 
castellans and court officers) ae nobiles reqni, univern et nnguli, prve- 
sentes et futuH ponterique reHstewU^t corUradieendi Nob et nostria auccea- 
soribua in perpetuam facultaiem ! All the subsequent wars in Hungary 
and the insurrections against Austrian oppression in more modern 
times of the patriotic Rakoczy, Tekely, and Kossuth, have sprung from 
this privilege of resisting the perversion of the constitution, sword in 
hand. 

«i THE ANJOU DYNASTY IN HUNGABY. 

OmtIm Marta, the Pretender, 1 180S, 
msrried to ClementU of Habsboxg, t IttO. 



CIIAB1.B Boanrr, King of Hw „ 
msnled to ChitKerine of Pouni 



, 1800-184S, 
tl881. 



Louis TBI Obsat. Kins of Hangsor, 

Nap1e^ snd Poland, 1848-1882, 
married to BUaaimth of Bosnia, 1 1886u 



Andrma^ King of Naples, 
smothered bj bis wife, 
Qaeen Oiowinna, at 
Anversa, 184& 



Mabt. heiress of HanfEsry, 1 1898, 

married to SiomnmD of Laxemboxg^ 

Emperor of Oermany, 1 1487. 

EuzABCtH, 1 1447. 

married flrst to Albbbt IL tl489, 

and secondly to Ladblaw V., tl444 



Hedwig, beiress of Poland, 1 1899, 
married to JageUon, of 
Litboania. 



Ladblaw V., King of 

Hnngarr and Poland, 

periahed at Varna. 1444. 

(married to Elizabeth of Hungary.) 



Euzabbtb, tlfiOS. 
married to CaHmir of Poland, 1 1498. 

Ladbuiw. VII., King of Hongarr 
and Bohemia, iSo-1510l 
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they placed in important offices around the throne. The wars 
with the Venetian Republic in Dalmatia, and the intimate re- 
lations of Hungary with Naples and France, produced great 
changes in the ideas, manners, and social habits of the Magyars. 
French and Italian became the language spoken at court and 
among the nobility, who now began to abandon their Tartar 
usages. High schools were opened in Fonf kirchen (Pecs) iii 
1367, and King Sigismund erected the first university in 
Buda-Pesth, 1388.*" The produce of the mines in the Carpa- 
thian Mountains and Transylvania enriched the treasury ; the 
Court of W issegrad vied with those of Paris and Naples in 
splendor and enjoyments, while the victorious armies extend- 
ed the frontiers of the kingdom. Louis the Great was worthy 
of his name ; he ruled his vast empire for forty years with 
extraordinary energy and justice, ard succeeded in uniting 
Magyars and Poles into a powerful nation, the bulwark of 
Europe in the East. We shall here take a review of the 
geography of Hungary and its dependencies towards the close 
of the fourteenth century, immediately before the advance of 
the Ottoman Turks on the Danube, and the decline of the 
Magyaric empire. 

556. Limits and Division. — A. The Kingdom of Hun- 
gary was bounded on the north and east by. the Carpathian 
range — Krapak—on the south by the Danube, and its tribu- 
tary, the Save, and on the west by the mountains of Oeden- 
burg, and the rivers Lafnilz, Ltitha, Danvbe, and March, 
which separated it from Austria and Moravia. It embraced 
the two principal provinces of the Magyar empire : — I. Mag- 
yar-Orszag — Hungaria Propria — ^with the provinces of 
Sclavonia and Syrmia; and II. Erdely-Orszag — Siebev- 
bar gen — the Seven Castles — or Transylvania. 

557. Hungary Proper, the home of the Magyar race, • 
had its natural division in I., Western (Lower) Hmigary, by 
the Danube, subdivided into the Cis-Danubian and Trans- 
Danuhian circles, and in II., Eastern (Upper) Hungary, 
which the river Theiss separated into the CisTiLiscan kwA 
Trans- THbiscan circles. These four circles contained fifty- 
three comitats — gespannschaften (253, 314), the names of 
which are already familiar to the historical student from the 
melancholy events of the late insurrection in 1848, 1849. On 
the east and north of the Danube lay the counties of Pesth, 
Zolth, Bacs, Bodrogh, Neograd, Honth, Sohl, Gran, Bars, 
Thurocz, Lipto, Arva, IVentcsin, Neithra, Komom, and Po- 
Sony (Prcssburg). On the south and west of that river, the 
counties of Pilis (between Gran and Buda), Raab, Mosony 
(Wieselburg), Soprony (Oedenburg), Vasvar (Eisenburg), west 
of the dense and dreary forest of Balcony, which extended 
south to Szalad, on the lake of Balaton, and east to Ves- 
prim] farther, Szekes-Feijervar (Stuhlweissenburg), Somog- 
yvar (SOmegh), Tolna and Baranyvar, in the swampy delta, 
between the Danube and the Drave. 

558. The comitats in the Tibiscan circles were : on the east 

*" A Dumber of conyentnal and parochial schools had already been 
established in Hungary during the eleventh century. In the twelfth 
many youths, devoting themselves to the church, received their educa- 
tion in the university of Paris. The first attempt at a college — Studium 
OenercUe^in Hungary, was made in 1820, by King Ladislaw IIL at 
Vespriro, where the free arts, theology and jurisprudence were taught 
to a numerous assembly of students from every part of the kingdonk 
The Latin language had already supplanted the rough native tongua 
of the Magyars, yet many precious specimens of the popular dialect 
of this period have been preserved, in national ballads, war-song^ Mag- 
yar translations of the Golden Bull of King Andrew IL, and in transla- 
tions of the sacred Scriptures, made as early as 1882. The development 
of the Magyar Utarature itaalf doea not* however, begin before t^a aix- 
tamtb Mntnry. 
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of the Theiss : Marinaros^ the border-country on the Eastern 
Carpathians, through the defiles of which the Mongol swarms 
had invaded Hungary in 1241 ; Ugosz^ Szathmar, Szabolcz^ 
the two large comitats of the Outer and Middle Szobiok, ex- 
tending through the immense plains between the Theiss and 
the highlands of Transylvania; Bibar, Kraszna^ Bekes, Za- 
rand^ on the river KOros ; Csanard and Arad^ on the Maros; 
Torontalj TemcSj and Krassova^ south on the Danube, in the 
Banat of Temesvar. On the west of the Theiss were situated 
the comitats of Vnghvar^ Beregh^ Zemplin^ in the island be- 
tween the Theiss and the Bodrog, where the sunny hills of 
Tokay were cultivated with vines in the times of King Louis 
of Anjou ; Aba- Ujvar^ SaroSj Borsodj Torna^ Zips, GOmor, 
and Heves, 

559. The Sclavonian and Syrmian provinces — Horvath 
and Toth'Orszag — ^between the rivers Save, Drave, and Da- 
nube, formed the southwestern frontier counties of Hungary. 
They were divided into the comitats : Wdrasdinj on the 
Drave, Zagordy belonging to the powerful Counts of Cilly 
(526), Zagrab, Koros, Verocze, Poschega^ Valko, and the Syr- 
miafi peninsu/a, between the Save and the Danube, with the 
important fortress of Semiinj opposite to Belgrade, in Servia. 
Syrmia was held by the distinguished family of the 
Hunyads. 

11. Transylvania (33, 314), the beautiful and fertile pro- 
vince, east of Hungary Proper, surrounded by mountains, and 
watered by the SzamoSj Maros, and Alula, became later an 
independent principality, under the sway of the Zapolyas, in 
opposition to Austria It was divided into the comitats. Bis- 
triz and the Sazoji Ndslerlaml, protecting the northeastern 
frontiers of Mount Krapak, toward the Bukowina, and, there- 
fore, granted to the warlike family of the Hunyads ; in the in- 
terior, Doboka and Iniier-Szolnok, on the Szamos; Kolos, 
Thorda, Kukidlo, Feijervar (Weissenburg), Hazseg, and 
Hunyad, on the southwest, protecting the celebrated defiles 
of Volkan, on the Schyl, and of Vasagor the Iron-Gate, open- 
ing on the plains of Temesvar. The upper valley of the Ma- 
ros and the eastern frontiers were inhabited by the warlike 
Turco- Magyar tribe of the Szeklers (253), and divided into 
the districts of Maros, Udvarhely, and Harom. Southern 
Transylvania, or the Saxon Country, was colonized by Germans, 
and contained the districts of the Weinland, the hill-country 
between the Maros and Aluta, Fagaras and the Burzenland, 
southeast on the Wallachian frontiers, which earlier had been 
intrusted to the protection of the Teutonic Knights. 

560. In no part of Europe do we find, during the middle 
ages, and even at the present day, so many nations of different 
origin, language, and manners, living together under the same 
government, as in Hungary. Of the ten or twelve millions 
inhabiting the highlands and plains between the Carpathian 
Mountains and the Danube, four millions only were Magyars 
(253), the conquering and ruling nation which held the sway, 
but occupied only some parts of that vast territory. Their 
settlcnieiits lay mostly on the Danube, Theiss, and Maros, and 
in the counties bordering on Germany. Different Sclavo- 
nian tribes, the Slowaks, RiUhenians or Malo-Russians, and 
others, inhabited the mountainous regions of Stibor, Zips, 
and Marmaros, along the southern slope of the Carpathians 
where they became blended with Rhenish and other German 
colonists, who, as industrious and intelligent miners, explored 
the rich ores of the mining districts of Schemnitz, Kemnitz, 
and NeU'Sohl. On the sandy plain between the Theiss and 
Danube, were seen the straggling tents of forty thousand Ku- 
MANic families, whom King Bela IV. had established there. 



contrary to the desire of his Magyar subjects.*** Their dis- 
trict was divided into Nagy-Kvnj^zag — Great Kuviania — 
on the east of the Theiss, and Kis-Klnszag — Lesser Kuma- 
nia, westward, between that river and the Danube. South of 
the Kumani, in the Bacs Country, on the Lower Danube, 
dwelt the nomadic Jazyges (33, 45, 90), who served as 
mounted archers in the Hungarian armies, while the country 
north was occupied by the Haydukes, or Freebooters, a Bul- 
garo-Servian tribe, well known in modem military history 
as the best light infantry of the Austrian armies ih the 
eighteenth century. Horvaths (Croats), Bulgars and Raitzi 
(Servians), the fiercest of the Danubian Sclavi, inhabited the 
provinces on the Save, and rendered, during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, important services to the kingdom in the wars with the 
Ottoman Turks. 



561. Still more divided among heterogeneous tribes was 
the Hill-Country. Numerous Saxon and Dutch colonies had, 
since the thirteenth century, transformed the woodland val 
leys of the Maros, Kockel, and Aluta, into a flourish 
ing garden, where, embosomed among vineyards and or 
chards, arose the German cities of Hermanstadt (Szeben) 
MUhleMach and Kronstadt?^ The latter city, situated 
at the northern base of the Wallachian Mountains, in the 
Burzenland (559), was granted to the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order, on their return from Palestine. But their 
arrogant bearing and ambitious pretensions caused King 

"* On the approach of the Mongols, the King was forced to impri- 
son their chief, Kuthen-Chan, together with his nobles, and when the 
blaze of bni-ning villages and towns announced the rapid march of the 
Tartars upon Pesth, the frightened multitude stormed the royal palace 
and slaughtered the Kuman hostages, unjustly suspecting them of hav- 
ing betrayed the mountain passes to the invaders. The enraged 
horde then, in all earnest, went over to the Mongols, and committed 
such atrocious cruelties on the Hungarian families which fell into 
their hands, that the Magyar nation never afterwards would forgive 
their descendants, though they remained in the country, protected by 
the Anjou Kings, and forming their faithful body guard. 

** The peaceful existence of a German State in the midst of Sclavo- 
nic, Wallachian, and Hungarian countries, is an interesting historical 
phenomenon. Herman, a German chief, is said to have founded these 
colonies, and built Hermanstadt^ about a. d. 1000. More certain, how- 
ever, is, that King Geisa II., in 1143, invited a number of German fam- 
ilies from Franconia, Westphalia, and Thuringia, then suffering from 
the violent feuds of the Welfs andWalblingers (897), to settle down in 
the incult woodlands of Black fftmgary^ or Transylvania (814), and 
with their German broadswords defend their new home from the Tar- 
tar cavalry hovering on the eastern frontiers. The Magyars called the 
new-comers Szaszoks (Hospites TeutoniciX and the Arpadian Kings 
granted them certain immunities and privileges, by which that quiet, 
laborious people was enabled to form their own municipal and eccle- 
siastical government They cleared the forest, and, assisted by the 
straggling Petchenegues and Wallachians, who, as herdsmen, tended 
their cattle and sheep, they soon became comfortable and wealthy. 
No feudal burdens called them away from the plough ; nor did they 
suffer any hereditary nobility to spring up among them : thus, those in- 
telligent backwoodsmen have preserved their democratic liberty to 
the present day. In their mountain-girt and secluded valleys they en- 
joyed the blessings of civil and religious liberty, still more strength- 
ened by the austerest morals and brotherly union ; yet often disturb- 
ed by the sweeping incursions of the Turkish cavalry, who scoured the 
open plains of Hungary, and planted their crescent-banners in the 
suburbs of Vienna. But the Spahis found the stout Germans prepared 
for defence. The Saxon ploughed his field with the sword at hia belt 
The churchyard of his village was a turrett-ed fortress, from which the 
watchman sounded the alarm, and the first glimpse of the turban on 
the distant mountain tops, was the signal for the frighted families, with 
their cattle and provisions, to hurry toward the House of God — OoHe*- 
ham — which the brave Germans had often defended with success. Yet, 
the misery inflicted by the Turks in later times, by their union with the 
insurgent Zapolyan Princes of Transylvania, is remembered to the pre- 
sent day, and the Hungarian mother still hushes her restless child 
with the threat of "The Tartar is coming" — Ikon Jdnnek a Tartdrok t 
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Andrew II. to expel them, sword in hand, in 1224. Only 
the Knights Hospitallers of Saint John in Jerusalem (340), 
succeeded in obtaining a firm footing in Hungary, where those 
gallant monk-warriors contributed powerfully to the defence 
of the Danube lines against the Ottoman Turks. Another 
tribe, differing from the rest, were the Szeklers, about whom 
we have spoken above (559). The adjacent valleys were 
occupied by the Wallachian shepherds — the Rumani — 
descendants of the Eoman or Daco- Latin population of ancient 
Dacia (33), who still speak a corrupt dialect of the Latin 
language.^ Among the many nationalities of mediaeval 
Hungary, we meet with the Gypsies — Zingani or Zigeuner, 
that roaming Hindoo tribe, which made its first appearance on 
the Carpathian Mountains about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Having been driven from their home on the banks 
of the Indus, in Scinde and Guzzcrate, by the irruption of the 
Mongols, they fled westward, and numerous bands of them 
settled down in Hungary, as smiths or horse-dealers, and 
rendered themselves useful in Transylvania, by washing and 
digging for gold in the beds of the rivers. More obnoxious 
than the Gypsies became the Jews, who, having obtained 
some privileges by King Bela II., in the course of time 
contrived to bring the commerce and currency of the country 
within their control, and the greatest monarch of Hungary, 
Louis of Anjou, found it therefore expedient to expel them 
from the kingdom in 1352. The proud Magyars, occupied 
with military exercises, feuds, and intrigues, treated the 
foreign settlers with arrogance and contempt, but the prudent 
Angevin kings cherished their industry, lightened their 
burdens, and thus preserved the existence of those rival 
nationalities, which have afforded the Austrian princes the 
means to control and bridle the Hungarians, and counteract 
all their strenuous efforts to restore the independence of the 
crown of Saint Stephen. 

562. Cities and Historical Sites in Hungary. — Wisse- 
GRAD — Castrum Alburn^ or Blendenburg, on its elevated and 
romantic site, overhanging the Danube, north of Buda, became 
the residence of the Kings of the Arpadian and Angevin 
dynasties. There the awful tragedy took place, on April 17, 
1330, in which the old nobleman, Felician of Zaach, attempted 
to revenge on the royal family the mortal injury which his 
beautiful and innocent daughter Clara had suffered from the 
wild passions of King Casimir of Poland.*^ There too the 
young King Sigismund was kept a prisoner by the Hungarian 
people until he had guaranteed them the enjoyment of their 
charter and liberties. Buda, with Pesth, on the opposite 
eastern bank of the Danube, was the later capital and largest 
city in Hungary. On the square of Saint George, the weak 
and worthless King Ladislaw Y., instigated by the treacherous 
counts of Cilly, ordered the execution of the eldest son of 
John Huuyad in 1456, which caused his own destruction, and 
raised the younger brother Matthias Corvinus to the Hunga- 
rian throne. In Bdjervar (Stuhlweissenburg), southwest of 
Buda, with its splendid cathedral, the Hungarian kings were 
crowned and buried. On the plain of Mohi, in the comitat 
of Toma, near the junction of the river Hemad and the 
Theiss, was fought the great battle between Batu-Chan, the 
Mongol (385), and the Hungarians, in which the latter, out- 
flanked and overwhelmed by the Mongol myriads, suffered a 

*** See interesting details on the manners and language of the Ru- 
mani of Wallachia, by Rev. Dr. Walsh, in his travels through the Prin- 
cipalities. London, 1830. (We quote from memory.) 

*** See the account of this event in John Paget's Hungary and 
Trantylvania, vol L, page 199. The ruins of the old castle preserve 
still to this day the popular appellation of Wtuegrddi-ddrOt in com- 
memoration of the nnhappy maiden. 
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total defeat in 1241. At Rozgony, on the river Tarcza, in 
the Zips, Charles Robert, by the gallantry of the Knights 
Hospitallers, on the 15th June, 1312, vanquished and slew 
the Count of Trentcsin, and, forcing his rebellious faction to 
submission, secured the Hungarian crown to the Anjou 
dynasty. Ting- Var^ in the Carpathian ridge, was the first 
city conquered by the Magyars, in 855, and from which they 
are supposed to have been called Hungarians (Ungars). 
MohacSy on the western bank of the Danube, south of Buda, 
became the fatal battle-field on which the last King of Hun- 
gary, Louis II. PosthnmuB, perished with his small but 
devoted army, against Sultan Suleyman II., on the 29th of 
August, 1526, and Hungary ceased to be an independent 
empire. Munkacs, Kom<rrn, Warasdin, Temesvar, and 
Semlin, in Syrmia, were for centuries the bulwarks of the 
kingdom. KolcCsvar (Klausenburg), on the Szamos, in Tran- 
sylvania, was the birthplace of Matthias Corvinus. Karls- 
burg, on the Maros, south of the former, the residence of the 
great John Hunyad. In the Cathedral of Saint Michael, the 
tombs of the Hunyad family are still revered by the unhappy 
Magyar people, so sensitive to its former glory.'" Vasag 
(the Iron-gate), on the border of the Banat, Volkmi, Veres- 
Torony (Red Tower), Torzburg^ and, Oitoschy were defiles 
in the Carpathian Mountains, opening on the plains of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, which were fortified by towers, and intrust- 
ed to the vigilance of the Szekler Borderers. Influential 
families among the Magyar magnates were the Counts of 
Trentcsin, in the north, the Bathory, Nadasd, Erdody^ 
Bereny,Hedervar, Kanisa, Battyan, Orszag, and Sziiagyi, 
Kapoly, on the Lake of Balatan, and the Palffy, in the 
comitat of Bacs. None, however, became so distinguished as 
the powerful Huntadi, possessing immense estates in Tran- 
sylvania, the Banat of Temesvar, and Syrmia. In the west 
we meet with the Counts of Zapolya and the Styrian Counts 
of Cilly (526, 559), who exercised the most pernicious influence 
on Hungarian politics, and by their hate against the Hunyadi 
caused endless disorders in the kingdom. 

563. B. Dependencies of the Hungarian Empire in 
THE 14th AND 15th Centuries. — I. The Kingdom op Galicia, 
(now Lodomeria and Bukovina), north and northeast of the 
Carpathian range, was early conquered by the Arpadian kings 
— 1185-1220 — but the Magyar dominion beyond the moun- 
tains could only be maintained by force of arms, and the 
nominal pretensions were therefore ceded to Poland, in 1423. 
The country was divided into the three principalities of 
Bdz, Przemyslj and Halicz. The inhabitants were Ruthe- 
nians or Russniaks (303, 451), a rough but industrious race, 
who professed the Greek religion, and occupied the Carpathian 
valleys fer into Hungary. Their principal cities were Przem- 
ysl and Jaroslaw. Leopolis (Lemberg) was the residence 
of the princes of Halicz. Seventy Greek churches and con- 
vents denoted the piety of the citizens. Many Greek mer- 
chants were settled there, and the unhappy fugitives firom 
Constantinople, in 1453, found a hospitable reception among 
their kind-hearted co-religionists in Galicia. 

II. The kingdom of Croatia and Dalmatia, south of 
the Save, and extending along the shores of the Adriatic to 
the Gulf of Cattaro, was conquered by King Kalmany in 
1102 (260). The Hungarians pursued their success; all 

*" The full figures of the ancient heroes, though much injured by 
time or the wanton insults of the Austrians, still decorate the coyers of 
the sarcophagi The marble statue of John of Hunyad is represented 
as clothed in a flowing mantle, beneath which b seen the tight Hung»> 
rian costume of the time. Other figures are dressed in armor, " but 
with their waists more ridiculously pinched in," says Paget, ** than 
even a Paris milliner would venture on." 
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Dalmatia — with the exception of the islands oflf the coast, 
early occupied by the Venetians, — the kingdoms of Rama, 
Bosnia, and Western Servia, were subdued between the 
years 1127 and 1138. The sly Venetians, however, profiting 
by the internal feuds among the Arpadian Prbces, recovered 
the sea-coast, but were finally expelled during the brilliant 
campaigns of Louis the Great, iz| 1356-1357, and thenceforth 
Croatia was permanently united .with the Hungarian crown. 
The possession of the Dalmatian icoast proved troublesome to 
the Hungarian kings, because they neglected the ports and 
naval establishments, though they continued in such intimate 
relations to Naples ; and the native Dalmatians, as a sea- 
faring people, preferred the Venetian Republicans to the 
Hungarian Hussars. The revolution broke out in 1419 ; the 
Magyars were driven out of the country, and the banner of 
Saint Mark floated again along the sunny coabt. 

A republican constitution was then introduced into the 
cities, under the protection of a Venetian proweditore ; but 
the warlike Dalmatians of Poglizza, the Morlachs or Sea- 
Wallachs of the Litorale^ or coast-district, and the roving 
Haidukes (Robber- captains) on the table-lands of the Dina- 
rian Alps, maintained their independence. They were always 
in arms, and lived by depredations on sea and land. The 
Hungarian kings, in order to flatter and conciliate the Croats, 
ennobled their chiefs, and formed numerous counties, such as 
those of Zenghy Corbavia, Lika^ Grodnisch^ Zriny^ nay, the 
entire district of Turopolia^ on the beautiful plain of Turo* 
consisting of thirty-three villages, was ennobled by King Belo 
IV. All the inhabitants ranked with the Magyar aristocracy 
and sent special deputies to the Hungarian diets. Belograd 
or Zara- Vecchia was the ancient residence of the Croatian 
kings. SebenicOy with a splendid cathedral, profited by its 
excellent harbor to become a thriving commercial city. Zara 
(Jadera), on the coast, the most unruly of cities, became 
the eye-sore of Venice on account of the repeated rebellions 
of its citizens, and the immense sacrifices of men and money 
which its reduction cost the Republic. The Dalmatians 
were a handsome and intelligent people, whose principal in- 
dustry consisted in ship-building; they plied the Adriatic 
as far as the Archipelago and Constantinople with hundreds 
of caravels and quick sailing barks ; Dalmatia itself is one of 
the most fertile and picturesque regions on the shores of the 
Mediterranean.*** 

564. III. The Republic of Ragusa (139, 369) having 



important city ; its government was directed by a Senate and 
two Councils, at the head of which a Rettore^ or president, 
held the executive power. Treacherous Venice attempted 
repeatedly to subvert the independence of her rival, but 
prudent Ragusa placed itself under the protection first of the 
Byzantine empire, and, on its decline, under that of King 
Louis of Hungary, while its brave mariners, beating off the 
Venetians, hoisted their flag in every port of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

565. IV. The Kingdom of Rama (Bosnia) was bounded by 
the Save on the north, on the west the Unna separated it from 
Croatia, and on the east the Drin from Servia. Southward it fol- 
lowed the course of the Dinarian Alps, but touched the Adriatic 
coast on the river Narenta. This mountainous region was well 
watered by the rapid rivers Bosna, Verbas, Pliva, Sanniza, 
and Rama ; its valleys were fertile, and the scenery of ear- 
passing beauty. Its rich gold and iron mines in the Alps 
were worked by the ancient Romans, but neglected by the 
indolent ^osnia^^ (Bosnians), the most barbarous of all the 
Sclavonians on the Danube. Rama*'*' was early divided into 
the provinces : Ussora, Sola, Varosch, Krakova, Orach 
(Suitowa), and Podrima, with the principalities of Czbrna- 
GORA (Montenero) and Zenta, on the frontiers of Albania, 
and the two duchies of Rama, in the Alps, and San Saba, or 
Herzegowina, west of the mountains on the Narenta and the 
rocky coast of the Adriatic. The principal cities were : 
Jaicza (the Oval City) and Banjaluka, both on the Verbaa, 
and ancient capitals of the Kings of Rama. Traumick and 
Sarajevo^ on the Bosna, strong and populous cities in the 
mountains. Mostar and Livno impregnable fortresses in the 
passes of the Herzegowina. Rama formed earlier a part of the 
kingdom of Servia, and was governed by Voivods^ until 
Twartko threw off the yoke in 1375, and calling in the Hun- 
garians, obtained the royal title from King Louis, as a reward 
for his duplicity. The influence in Bosnia of so active a 
monarch as Louis of Anjou, became soon all-powerful, princi- 
pally on account of the violent religious disturbances in that 
country, and the crusade preached by the Pope against the 
Bosnian heretics — the Paterins ^^ — whose conversion by fire 
and sword was intrusted to the King of Hungary. Swarms 
of Franciscan and Dominican Monks accompanied the invading 
army in 1352, and exerted themselves with an excessive zeal 
in the conversion of the heretics, but with no success ; they 
only served the political views of the Magyar Kings, whose 



placed itself under the protection of Hungary, — 1358-1526 yoke under Sigismund became so insupportable that the Bos- 



— may be ranked among the Sclavonian States, during this 
period dependent on the Magyar empire. This small but 
highly intelligent people deserve the more our attention, 
because it was the only one of all the Slavic Stages that had 
adopted a republican form of government, which it succeeded 
in maintaining by bravery and shrewd policy between powerful 
neighbors until it was swept away by the storms of the Na- 
poleonic wars.*** Its territory extended over a surface of 102 
square miles, and consisted of a narrow and rocky tract on the 
coast, running out into the projecting peninsula of Sabbion- 
celloj and of the small islands Meleda, Cazza, and Lagosta^ 
with a population of 70,000 inhabitants, of a mixed Slave- 
Italian origin. Ragusa soon became a flourishing and 

■•" For a description of Dalmatia and Monte Negro with many his- 
torical details, see the eloquent work of Sir Gardener Wilkinson. 
London, 1846. Vols. I, II. 

*** The French General Lauriston took possession of the neutral 
Republic in 1806. Ragusa was besieged and taken by the Austrians 
in 1814, and forms at present a circle in the goyernment of Dalmatia. 
Of all the Italian Republics of the Middle Ages, only tlie small San 
Marino, on Mount Apennine, has survived. 



nians, in 14 15, called the Ottoman Sultan to their relief. The 
victorious arms of the great Matthias Corvinus once more 
reconquered Bosnia, in 1 472, and placed a vassal king on the 
throne; but the Osmanlis under Suleyman II., prostrated the 
Hungarians at Mohacs, in 1526, and took permanent posses- 
sion of all the lands south of the Danube. 

566. V. The Kingdom of Rascia (Servia), the ancient 
Moesia Superior (34, 368), extended along the southern bank 

^^ Bosnia obtained its earlier name of Rama from a mountain 
torrent of that name discharging itself into the Narenta, and that of 
Botnia from the principal river Bosna, originating in the Dinarian 
Alps, and running northward into the Save. 

'^* These Paterini — Eathars or Ketzers — seem to have followed the 
Unitarian doctrines of the unhappy Paulicians, whom the Greek Em- 
peror John Tzimisces had transported from Armenia to Mount Hscmus, 
in Thrace (266). They formed a numerous sect in Bosnia, whose 
inhabitants belonged to the Greek Church, and they were by the 
Latins called Bogomiles, because they were accustomed frequently to 
invoke the divine mercy in the Sclavonian tongue. Boo, in that Ian- 
guage, signifies Ood, and milvi is equivalent to the Greek imperative 
i\4r\(ro¥, show mercy I Therefore Bog-milvi or Bogomilea. 
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of the Save and the Danube, from the Drin, on the west, to ' captured by the Turks; but Sultan Murad I., while crossing 



the Timok on the east. The high range of Mount Scardus 
(Schardagh) formed its natural boundary on the south. 
Lower chains stretch northward, through the country which 
is watered by the broad and rapid Morava and its tributaries, 
the Ibar, Toplicza, and others. Servia, or Serblia, was 
divided into the Banat of Mackou {Lcmgomeria)^ on the 
Danube, conquered by King Stephen II. of Hungary in 1 128 ; 
the principality of Branitzowa ; and eight voivodats : 1 , 
Ressawa; 2, Temnitz ; 3, Czernagora; 4, Stariwla ; 5, 
Metoja ; 6, Kossotoa ; 7, Schupa ; and 8, Nissawa. The 
counties of Zenta on the lake of Scutari, and Podrima, in 
Rascia Proper, were afterwards wrested from Serbia by the 
Krals of Bosnia. Kruschevacz (Turk. Aladja Hissar), on 
the western Morava, was after Scodra (35) the residence of 
the Servian kings. Their sepulchral vaults were situated in 
Procupia (Kralowa, or royal town); southwest of the former. 
Branitzowa^ a fortress on the Danube, which gallantly with- 
stood the Byzantine Greeks. Still more celebrated was 
Belgrade Belograd^ Alba Graca^ near the ruins of the 
ancient Singedunum (34), on the southern bank of the Da- 
nube, opposite to Semlin, in Syrmia. This strongly fortified 
city became the bulwark, not only of Hungary, but of all 
Christendom, against the terrible invasions of the Ottomans 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. King Salomon 
of Hungary had conquered it from the Byzantines in 1073, 
during the troubles of Constantinople preceding the accession 
of Alexius Comnenus (324), who re-took it from the Hun- 
garians. Belgrade was then alternately in the possession of 
the Bulgarians and Servians, and from the latter, Sigismund 
brought it back to Hungary. John Hunyad defended the 
city victoriously against the Turks in 1442, and when Mo- 
hammed II., after the capture of Constantinople, appeared 
before Belgrade with 200,000 Turks, the Magyar hero and 
the brave Franciscan monk Capistran defeated them in three 
pitched battles beneath the walls— July 14, 21, 22, 1456 — and 
forced the furious Sultan to raise the siege with a loss of more 
than 60,000 men. Nor did the Ottomans obtain possession of 
the city until the great invasion of Suleyman II. in 1521."^ 
Sniederowo (Semendria),on the junction of the Morava with the 
Danube, was a city likewise illustrious by brilliant sieges and 
battles during the Turkish wars. At Kossowa, on the banks 
of the Schitnitoza, was fought the bloody battle between 
Servians and Turks on the 15th of June, 1389, which ter- 
minated in the total defeat of the former, and the downfall of 
their kingdom. Their last King Lazar Brankowitch was 

"" Belgrade became stronger after every siege. The city consisted 
of four different parts: 1, the Acropolii^ or fortress, situated on a 
towering rock, in the centre of the whole, commanding the Danube 
from its high walls and masoy towers. Its triple moats were filled with 
water, immense outworks defended the approach ; the interior of the 
fortress, witli its bomb-proof casemates, deep cisterns, and subter- 
raneous passages, was the residence of the commander-in-chief of the 
Dnnubian frontiers, and later of the Turkish Pasha of Servia. A broad 
esplanade separates the castle from 2, the Water Town, the finest quarter 
of the city, likewise carefully fortified toward the Danube ; and 8, the 
city of the Rascians westward, on the Save, protected by pah'sades 
and batteries. The extensive suburb Palanka^ with its bazaars, on the 
south and east of the fortress, formed the fourth quarter of Belgrade, 
the number of whose inhabitants was then larger than at the present 
day — 30,000 souls. Several small islands lie before Belgrade, the 
larger of which, that of the Gypsies^ was fortified, and belonged to the 
defensive system of the town. The flames, bombardments, and other 
havoc of war have left little of the mediaeval city of Belgrade. All 
the fortifications were lately in a dilapidated state ; the edifices of the 
castle were fast mouldering away, and nothing met the e^^e of the tra- 
veller but filth and Turkish squalidness and misery. At the present 
moment, however, great repairs no doubt are going on, and Belgrade 
may yet become the palladium of Ottoman heroism, as it formerly had 
been that of the Magyars. 



the battle-field, was cut down by a noble Servian, Milosch 
Kobilawitch, who rose suddenly among the slain. The 
infuriated Ottomans then slaughtered the Servian king and 
prisoners, and spread bloodshed and devastation all over the 
country.*'* Half a century later — in 1448 — John Hunyad 
and Murad II. met in arms on the same field, and the Chris- 
tians, in spite of the heroic bravery of the Hungarians, were 
again outflanked and defeated, after a fearful slaughter of 
three days — October 18-20. Hunyad escaped from the field, 
but fell into the hands of the treacherous Krai of Servia. 

567. Stephen Boistlaw had, in 1040, thrown oflf the Byzan- 
tine yoke (324). Able and active chiefs succeeded him on the 
throne, the most celebrated of whom was Stephen Puschan — 
1336-1356. Stephen not only repelled all the attacks of the 
Byzantines, but carried his arms into the heart of Epirus, to 
Joannina, and took the title of Czar ; nay, he granted his 
people one of the most humane and enlightened codes of the 
Middle Ages, breathing a noble and benevolent spirit, and 
securing the peace and prosperity of his beautiful but unhappy 
country. The Servian statutes — Zakon y Ustaw — bridled the 
arrogance of the nobles — Kruzses — and protected the peas- 
antry and settlers — posadniks. Clergy, voivods, and nobles, 
sat in the diets and took part in the legislation. A body of 
German troops strengthened the national army, which was 
formed by the nobles, as vassals of the crown. Even a mili- 
tary order of Saint Stephen was established, and the kingdom 
divided into eight voivodats, which were assigned to the 
most powerful of the Boyards. This proved a dangerous 
practice ; the turbulent chieftains aspired at independence, and 
thus prepared the dissolution of the Servian State. Louis 
the Great, in several successful campaigns, in 1359-1361, 
brought Servia under the supremacy of Hungary, and Lazar 
Brankowitch was obliged to renounce the royal title of Krai 
and as kn(Bs or vassal render homage to the Hungarian king. 
While the successors of Stephen Duschan were engaged in 
civil feuds with their rebellious voivods, the Ottomans crossed 
the mountains. After the fall of Lazar Brankowitch, at 
Kossowa, in 1389, the whole southern province fell into the 
possession of the Sultans ; only in the north the Brankowitch 
family, by their vacillating and treacherous policy between 
Hungary and the Sultan, still maintained their dominion, 
until the year 1459, when Mohammed made all Servia a 
Turkish province, under the name of Serf-Eyaleti. We have 
already touched on the spirited character of the Servian 
nation (196, 324, 368); the brilliant period of their history 
still lives in the hearts of their descendants, and is the theme 
of a thousand legends and songs, which paint the events and 
characters of the times with truth and fancy in a highly 
poetical and beautiful language.^^^ 

568. VI. The Kingdom of Bulgaria, eastward of Ser- 
via, followed the southern bank of the Danube from the Timok 

•^' The extensive heath on which this important battle was fought 
was called the Plain of Merlet, in Sclavonian KosBowo-poljej and in 
Magyar Rigo-mazew. West of the city stands the Mausoleum erected 
there by the Turks to the memory of their Sultan. Lamps are burn- 
ing day and night within the tyrbe^ or sepulchral chamber, and a num- 
ber of Derwishes perform their religious service. Yet the Christian 
martyr has likewise his monument^ a large stone being placed on the 
grave of Milosch, and his countrymen still invoke there the retribution 
of the Almighty. 

*** The popular poetry of the Servians has attracted the attention 
of the learned in Europe, and many successful translations have been 
published by Dr. Bowring, Emanuel Geibel, the German poet» and others. 
See the delightful work of Talvi : Historical View of the Language and 
Literature of the Slavic Nations, edited by Professor Edward Robinson, 
New- York, 1850. Svo. 
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to the Black Sea, and Mount Hsemus separated it on the south 
from the Byzantine province of Thrace. The flowery plains 
and wood-clad hills of Bulgaria, and the opposite provinces 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, were, during the Middle Ages, 
just as at this present day, the highroad and battle-field of 
all the barbarians who migrated from Central Asia into 
Europe. There the light Sarmatian cavalry fought against 
the heavy Roman legions, and the Huns pursued the scat- 
tered Goths (89). The Avars, Kumani, and Petcheneges, estab- 
lished their ephemeral empires on the northern banks of the 
river ; the Bulgarians alone retained their possessions on the 
south, after the most sanguinary wars with the Byzantine 
emperors. There the Ottoman Turks displayed their victorious 
orescent, and the white eagle of Poland fled before them. But 
for the last century the Mohammedan victors have been 
threatened by powerful Russia, whose armies at this very 
moment are advancing on the banks of the Danube, and 
fighting the battle of life and death with the Turks. The 
issue is yet doubtful, but it may result in the permanent oc- 
cupation of the principalities, and the final destruction of the 
Turkish dominion in Europe. Bulgaria is a fertile, plain 
country, highly favored by nature ; its climate is milder than 
that of the more mountainous Servia, its bottom-lands on the 
Danube less marshy than those of Wallachia, and its rich pas- 
tures in the plains and on the slopes of Mount Hasmus are 
covered with flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, and those 
small but strong and lively Bulgarian horses, which are so 
much appreciated in Turkey. The ancient Bulgarian king- 
dom had been destroyed by the Emperor Basil II. in 1018 
(324) ; but the Bulgarians chafed under the iron rod of By- 
zantium, and they broke forth into open rebellion, under 
their Wallachian leaders, Peter and Asan, in 1186. Aided 
by the Kumanic hordes, their King Johanitza vanquished 
and captured King Baldwin of Constantinople and his 
crusaders in 1207, and, uniting with the Greek Emperor 
of Nicea, in Asia Minor, the Bulgarians formed a powerful 
kingdom north of Mount Haemus. Yet the nation remained 
savage ; their princes followed one another on the throne by 
continual revolutions. Vanquished and decimated by the 
Mongols, the Bulgarians were easily overpowered by the 
Hungarians, and King Louis, taking Widdin in 1365, main- 
tained his supremacy, until the invasion of the Ottomans, and 
the battle of Kossowa, in 1389, carried the victorious Sultan 
to the banks of the Danube. Bulgaria fell an easy prey to 
the conqueror ; all the later attempts of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund in 1396, and the Polacco-Hungarian King Ladislaw YI., 
in 1444, to recover that important country, were frustrated 
by the invincible prowess of the Janissaries, and Bulgaria 
became a Turkish province, under the name of Bulgar-lli. 

569. Cities and Historical Sites in Bulgaria. — Ter- 
NowA (367), on the Jantra, the ancient capital of the Bulga- 
rian kings. Silistria (Dristra), Matchin, Tuldsha^ and Kos- 
tendghcy on the banks of the Danube, and in the narrow pe- 
ninsula — the DobrudsJie — formed by that river and the Black 
Sea. NicopoliSf westward on the Danube, became, on the 26th 
September, 1396, the battle-field where the Emperor Sigismund 
and his splendid crusading army, by the foolhardiness of the 
French and Burgundian knights, were vanquished by Sultan 
Bajazet Ilderim, (Thunderbolt) and hundreds of noble Chris- 
tian prisoners slaughtered in cold blood by the Turks, after the 
conflict was over.*" Kunobitza, on the south of Sofi4, in the 

"* It waa at Nicopolis that Sultan Bajazet> having ordered the cap- 
tive princes and knights to pass before him in review, after the bat- 
tle, was struck with the dark and scowling look of the young Count of 
Nevers (496), the son of the Duke of Burgundy, and, after gazing stead- 
fastly on him, tiii>ned to his Pashas and said: "ffere u one whom we 



defiles of Mount Haemus, where, on the 24th December, 1443, 
the great John Hunyad, after one of the most brilliant cam- 
paigns in the annals of Hungary, defeated the Turkish army 
of Kar4 Ber, and reoccupied the Danubian provinces, north of 
the mountains. Varnay in a strong position on the Black Sea, 
at the mouth of the lake of Devna^ became, next year, in 1444, 
the bulwark of the Turkish empire, and the sepulchre of the 
last crusading army of the west In the environs of the city, 
on the swampy banks of the lake, was fought, on November 
10th, that terrific battle between King Ladislaw YI. and the 
old Sultan Murad (Amurad) II., which, by the treachery of 
Prince Greorge of Servia, terminated with the death of the 
Hungarian King, and the total prostration of the Christian 
army. Only John Hunyad and his Hungarian light horse 
succeeded in. cutting their passage through the Turkish masses, 
but all the contested provinces on the Danube were lost, and 
the formidable Mohammed II. was thus enabled, nine years 
later, by the conquest of Constantinople, to consolidate the 
Ottoman empire in Europe, and render it the terror of all 
Christendom. 

570. VII. The Principalities of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, north of the Danube, and west of the Carpathian 
Mountains, had, in the fourteenth century, a more extensive 
frontier than at the present day. Moldavia, embracing the 
hilly province of Boukowina, on the north, ran all along the 
western bank of the Dniester, thus inclosing the present Bes- 
sarabia and the northern branch of the Danubian Delta. The 
Pruth, the Berlad, and the Sereth, joining the Moldawa and 
Bistrizta, descend from the Carpathian valleys, and fertilize the 
rich plains through which they flow. The Sereth formed the 
frontier line between Moldavia and Wallachia. The latter 
principality, which is situated on the Danube and the south- 
western bend of the Carpathians, receives the Aluta from 
Transylvania and a great number of smaller rivers, which all 
discharge into the Danube. The original inhabitants of 
these magnificent countries were Daca-Romans^ mixed with 
Goths and other German tribes, who, though subdued by 
Huns, Avars, Petcheneges, Kumans, and other Tartar tribes, 
preserved most wonderfully their language and nationality, 
and, throwing off the yoke of their conquerors, formed an 
independent state under Radul the Black, toward the close 
of the thirteenth century. The Wallachian Princes were 
called Voivods ; the nobles, Boyards ; the constitution was 
Sclavonic; the power of the Prince, despotic; and Prince 
Dragosh, a monster of iniquity, obtained the appellation of 
Drakul — the BiUcher^-ou account of his unheard-of cruelty 
and bloodthirstiness. The crimes and disorders they occa- 
sioned facilitated the conquest of Wallachia by the Hun- 
garian kings. Yet the wise and generous Stephen, Voivod 
of Moldavia — 1458-1504 — maintained his independence, both 
against the Turks and Magyars, and it was not until the final 
overthrow of the latter, in the battle of Mohacs (562), in 
1526, that the Sultans definitively obtained possession of 
the two principalities, which they thenceforth governed by 
HospodarSy chosen among the servile Constantinopolitan 
Princes — the Phanariots — who crowded around the throne 
of their Osmanlis tyrants. The principal cities of Wallachia 
were : Bukurescht (Bukarest), the capital and residence of 
the Hospodar, TergowiscJit^ Rimniky on the Aluta, Krajctao, 
and SaiTit George (Gjurgewo) and BreyUiy on the Danube. 
In Moldavia, which enjoyed a greater independence under 
Turkey, was Jaschy — Jazsky — ( Yassy) — the capital, near the 
river Pruth. Choziniy north on the Dniester, became a strong 

must send home, /or if he gets hack to his ovm country, he will be the 
means of eausinff great troubles there, and keep the Giaours busy among 
themselves.'* A true prognostication of Sultan Thunderbolt! 
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border fortress against the Poles, while Akjermany at the 
mouth of that riycr, protected the coast lands against the ad- 
vancing Russians. The slopes of the Carpathian ridge were 
then highly cultivated by industrious Saxon and Armenian 
colonists. Picturesque churches and convents arose on every 
hill, and populous villages, embosomed among vineyards and 
groves of fruit-trees, embellished the valleys. But the ruth- 
less scimitar of the Turks, the despotic government of the 
petty Greek Princes, their continual change by the suspicious 
Sultans, have, for centuries, rendered abortive the exuberant 
bounties of nature, and the exertions of the good-natured and 
industrious people of the WaUacks}^* 

571. Ecclesiastical Division of Httngart. — With the 
extension of Christianity in the eleventh century, a new eccle- 
siastical division of the Hungarian territories became neces- 
sary, and thus we find the kingdom of Hungary proper, tow- 
ard the middle of the thirteenth century— 125 6 — divided into 
two provinces : I., Provincia Strigoniensis, with the archi- 
episcopal see at Gran, on the Danube (253), and the Suf- 
fragan bishoprics of Agria (Erlau), NUria (Neitra), Quinque 
EcclesicR (Pecs or FOnfkirchen), Jaurium (Raab), Vesprim 
and Vacen (Waczow or Waitzen), thus embracing all the north- 
ern, central, and western comitats, between the Carpathians, 
the Theiss, the Drave, and the Austrian frontiers, — and II., 
Ppovincia Colocensis, with the archiepiscopal see at Coloc- 
za, on the Lower Danube, and the suffragan bishoprics of 
Magnum Var odium (Bellarad or Great Wardein), Morisena 
(Modrusch or Czanad), on the Lower Maros, Alda Transyl- 
vatiice (Karlsburg), and Agram (Zagrab), in the Sclavonian 
province of Croatia, comprising Transylvania, Rumania, the 
Banat, the Bacs, the country between the Save and Drave, 
and extending its influence far into Bosnia, where we find the 
mention of a Latin episcopacy at Varch Bosna^ on the river 
of that name. The archbishop of Gran, as the primate of the 
Church, enjoyed the title of Cardinalis Legatus Apostolicus, 
and immense revenues. The convents were numerous, princi- 
pally in the northern and western counties, and along the Da- 
nube. Several councils were held at Gran, Ofen, Posony, and 
Udward, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Dalmatia was divided into the four small archiepiscopal pro- 
vinces of Ragusa, Spalatro, Jadera (Zara), and Antibaris 
(Antivari), on the coast of Albania, with a number of suffra- 
gan churches too insignificant to be mentioned here. Servia 
and Bulgaria, belonging to the Greek church of Constanti- 
nople^ had patriarchal sees at Ipek, on the Drinus, and at 
Ternowa, while the principalities of Wallachia — Ungaro- 
vlachia — and Moldavia — Moldovlachia — ranged under the 
Latin province of Leopolis (Lemberg), or under the Greek 
patriarchate of Halicz. 

572. Such was the extent of the Hungarian Empire 
during the vigorous reign of Louis the Great ; the Magyars 
advanced rapidly in the career of civilization ; the arms of 
John Hunyad repelled the Ottomans, and his still more sue- 

*'• " I never saw," says John Paget, " two countries of their extent 
(Wallachia and Moldavia) so rich in productions, so fruitful in re- 
sources ; the land is of the richest quality ; the greater part of it^ an 
alluvial plain, with a climate the most favorable for production. 
Yet, with all these advantages, I never saw a country so thinly popu- 
lated, nor a population so excessively poor and miserable ! Years of 
monopoly, oppression, and insecurity, have completed the ruin of the 
Wallachs." — Travels in Hungary and Transylvania, London, 1889, vol. 
IL, page 407. 

"^ See for farther details, the Eccletiattical Geography, by Reve- 
rend John Elieser Wiltsch, Berlin, 1846, vol. II, page 265, and the ac- 
companying Atlas Sacer, a valuable guide for 4he thorough study of 
the Church History of the middle ages. 



cessful son, Matthias Corvinus, who, by the vote of the whole 
nation, had been raised to the throne in 1467, carried Hun- 
gary to the height of her power and prosperity. He was, both 
in peace and war, the most active and enlightened monarch 
of his age. Turks, Austrians, and Poles were defeated ; he 
maintained his sovereignty over Bohemia, made Vienna his 
capital, and turned his attention as well to the commercial 
and industrial development of his empire as to its intellectual 
progress. By the extension of the university in Buda, and the 
magnificent library, the largest in Europe, which he there 
opened for the benefit of the public, he conferred upon his 
nation its first claims to literary distinction. He brought 
order into the administration of the realm ; his fertile mind cre- 
ated new resources for the prosecution of his vast projects ; he 
enforced the vigorous execution of the tribunals, and repressed 
with a strong hand the arrogance of the magnates and the 
intrigues of the hierarchy, by his vigilance and his high sense 
of justice, supported by the warm affection of the whole Mag- 
yar nation. His father had instituted a general conscription 
of the twentieth man — the Hussars — who later formed a stand- 
ing division of the Hungarian army. Matthias organized a for- 
midable artillery, and the Black Legion of Bohemian cuiras- 
siers, which became a match for the janissaries and the most 
redoubtable body of troops in Europe. Yet all the bright 
creations of his genius went to ruin, through the incapacity 
of his successors; and, though Hungary stood one of the 
most aspiring powers at the close of the middle ages, she 
was the first state of the modem era that suddenly sank, 
through civil dissensions and foreign aggression, and pre- 
sented a warning example of the instability of monarchies, 
which, however well they may be organized, are dependent on 
the chance-talent of a single family. 

III. SOUTHERN EUROPE, BETWEEN 1800 AND 1492. 
X. Kingdom of Portugal and Algarve. 

573. Historical Remarks. — No European nation pos- 
sesses a more brilliant history than the Portuguese during 
the latter period of the middle ages, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth. From 
their small devastated territory, between the rivers Minho 
and Douro, the Portuguese, under a succession of warlike and 
active kings, intelligent statesmen, and daring navigators, not 
only drove the Moors from the western shores of the Penin- 
sula so early as a.d 1250, and beating back the attacks of 
their proud Castilian neighbors, formed their independent 
and powerful monarchy ; but they soon followed up their 
victorious career against the Arabs, by the successful inva- 
sion of the opposite shores of Africa. To the possession of 
Ceuta, Tangier, and a number of cities and fortresses on the 
African continent — Algarh duquem do mar — they boldly 
steered their course through the waves of the unknown Atr 
lantic, and discovering and colonizing the beautiful islands 
of Madeira, the Azores, Porto Santo, and those of Cape 
Verd, they doubled the promontory of Good Hope, and, by the 
conquest of the East Indian coasts and islands, laid the 
foundation of that astonishing colonial empire which raised 
Portugal, within half a century, to the highest pitch of wealth, 
prosperity, and glory, — the wonder and admiration of all 
Europe. 

574. Moorish Possessions in the Western Hispanic 
Peninsula, a.d. 1139.— While the Almoravid Princes of 
Spain (334) were still repelling the fanatic Ahnohad here- 
tics in Morocco, and uniting all their forces against the Cas- 
tilian and Aragonese kings in the north, they neglected 
their western provinces on the Douro and Tajo. Count 
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Henry (Henrique) of Portugal (316), Lad made Guimaraes, 
near the Douro, his capital, and, crossing that river, had oc- 
cupied Coimbra^ Sotire, and Miranda^ on the Mondego. 
His son, the brilliant Alfonso Henriquez — 1128-1185— se- 
cured the advance of the Portuguese on the Tajo by the con- 
quest of Ourcniy Almoural^ and the erection of the strong 
castles of Ley via and Thomar^ when a revolution of the 
Spanish Moors in the southern provinces against the Lamtu- 
nite or Almoravid Emirs from Africa (334) facilitated the 
invasions of the Christian knights. The vast extent of terri- 
tory south of the Tejo (Tagus), which at the present day is 
divided into the two provinces of Alem-Tejo and Algarve, 
formed, at the close of the eleventh century, the states of the 
powerful Bcni Alaftas, emirs of Badajoz (334), who likewise 
ruled over parts of the Spanish Estremadura and Sevilla. 
The whole region was, on account of its position, called Al- 
garb, or the Country towards Evening. On the conquest of 
the wild Chiefs of Lamtuna (the Almoravids, from Africa), 
about 1110, this populous and flourishing region was divided 
into three provinces, governed by African Walls.*'* 

575. I. Al Faohar, in the south, bordered by the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Sierra de Monchiquo, and the river Guadi- 
ana, or the present province, Algarve, with the cities and castles : 
Ibn Rasin (Santa Maria de Faro), Mirthola (Mertola), on 
the Guadiana, C^ielb (Silves), on the river Silves, in the inte- 
rior, Oksonoba (Estoi), at its mouth, on the seashore, Tahira 
(Tavira), Hisn-d-Kassr (Villa Real), on the Guadiana. and 
Kenisa-el' Garab, on the Cape of Saint Vincent. The north- 
ern slope of the ridge of Monchique was called Chenchir, 
with the celebrated city of Orik (Auriquium, Ourique), on 
the Corbes River, the scene of the great victory of Alfonso 
Henriquez, in 1139. 

576. II. Al Kass'r-Ibn-Abu-Danis, north of the former, 
embracing the present Alemtejo, with the important cities and 
fortresses AlKass^r (Alcacer do Sal), on the east of Setu- 
val, Kanthara-el'Seyf (Alcantara), on the Tejo, Talorah 
(Evora), Marida (Merida), Kasseres (Caceres), Zaiaca (316), 
Curia (Coria), Belch (Yelves, Elvas), Badsha (Beja), Bath- 
alius (Badajoz, the strong city of the Beni-Alafbars, on the 
Guadiana), and Chericha (Xeres de los Caballeros), south of 
Badajoz. 

577. III. Belatha, north of the Tejo, with the populous 
and commercial Ashbuna (Lixbona, Lisboa, Lissabon), at 
the mouth of that river, Kantarim or Chantareyn (Santa- 
rem), in an almost impregnable position on the Upper Tagus, 
and Zintiras or Chintra (Cintra), in the beautiful Sierra de 
Cintra, north of Lisbon, all three considered as the bulwarks 
of the Saracen dominions in Portugal. The border districts, 
north of the Tejo, remained long a dreary wilderness and the 
battle-ground between the hostile nations, until they were, 
later, granted to the Knights' Templars, who, by their inde- 
fatigable exertions, soon peopled and cultivated that fertile 
region, under the protection of their castles of Soure, Leyria, 
and Thomar. These Moorish provinces had attained a high 
degree of prosperity by agriculture and commerce, when 
Count Alfonso Henriquez, at the head of his crusading army, 
boldly crossing the Tagus, in 1139, under frightful devasta- 
tions, penetrated into Al-Kass'r, and, by his talents and 
heroic bravery, on the 25th of July, gained the brilliant 
battle, on the plains of Ourique, against the countless host 
of Africans, which secured the development and extension of 
the Portuguese monarchy. The victorious and enthusiastic 

^* See the intereeting de^iiU in the Hisiotia de Portugal por In- 
potito Uerculano. Lisboa, 1846, Vol I. 



army hailed their chief, King — Rei de Portugal— on the 
battle-field, and the national assembly, or Cortes, of Lamego, 
in 1 1 43, not only confirmed the constitution of the new king- 
dom, but declared nobles — Fidalgos — all the warriors who 
had couched their lances on the field of Ourique.*^* San- 
tarem (the Scalabis of the Romans, the sanctuary of Santa 
Irene), fell, by a nightly surprise, in 1145. Lisbon — the 
Buckler of Islam — had the same fate, in 1147, after an ob- 
stinate defence of five months ; nor could Alfonso Henriquez 
have attempted so great an undertaking with the scanty 
means of Portugal, if he had not been powerfully assisted by 
a fleet of Flemish and Scandinavian crusaders, who had 
landed on the coast, while sailing to the Mediterranean and 
the Holy Land. Another northern crusading army stormed 
and took the important Alca^ser do Sal, in 1 158; Beja (Civitas 
Pace, Begia) was surprised four years later, and Evora, the 
capital of Alemtejo, in its strong and magnificent position on 
the mountains, was captured, in 1166, by an ingenious strata- 
gem of the outlawed robber captain, Gerardo Giraldes, called 
Sera-Favor (the Fearless), who was pardoned, and rewarded 
by the generous Alfonso with the defence of this important 
fortress. Thus, on the wings of victory, the Portuguese 
drove their implacable enemies toward the southern extremi- 
ties of the Peninsula ; King Sancho 11. conquered Moura^ 
Serpa, and Jurumenha, on the eastern bank of the Guadiana, 
in 1229, and, gallantly supported by the knights of the other 
orders, he successively took Mertola, in 1239, and Ayamonte 
and Tavira, in Algarve, in 1 244 ; yet the glory of having 
entirely delivered the soil of Portugal from the Moslem 
invaders belonged to his brother, Alfonso III., who, in 
1249-52, completed the conquest of Algarve, by the surren- 
der of Faro, Silves, Louie, Aliacur, and Porches, and main- 
tained successfully his acquisitions on the Guadiana against 
the pretensions of the Kings of Castile."* 

''•The early Portuguese chronicleg are full of wonders, which have 
taken a strong hold on the imagination of that romantic and supersti- 
tious people. Alfonso, they relate, wearied with exertion, fell asleep, 
and beheld, in a dream, a venerable old man. In the morning, a 
hermit, like the form he had seen in the night, came to the Christian 
camp, and entreated the Count to visit him, on the following evening, 
in his cell While the Count repaired thither, he beheld a shining 
figure, which appeared in the east» approached, and eclipsed the splen- 
dor of the starry heavens. " I am the Lord Jesus," said the apparition, 
" thy arms, Alfonso, are blessed. 1 set thee as a king over thy people. 
For sixteen generations my fiivor shall not depart from thy house ; and, 
even further than this it shall descend." Alfonso, inflamed bj the 
power of his imagination, infused his own confidence among his war- 
riors, and rode boldly into the battle. From the death, or flight, of 
the five Moorish Kings (Emirs). Portugal placed the five azure shields 
on her escutcheon. 

Aqui pinta no branco escudo ufano. 

Que agora esla victoria certificOy 

Ciiieo eacudos azue» ettclareddos, 

Em iigtial deates cinco Reia vencidos. 
See the splendid verses of Luis de Camoens, in his Lunad, describ- 
ing the battle of Ourique, Canto IlL, Estancias 42-64. The hermitage 
built near the spot was transformed into a church by King Sebastian. 
••Alfonso X. el Sabio, King of Castile, claimed the sovereignty 
over Algarve and the border castles of the Guadiana, and required the 
Portuguese King both to pay a tribute and furnish fifty Portuguese 
knights — lan^a9—io join the Castilian banner. But, when Alfonso IIL 
of Portugal, had married his daughter Britis (Beatrix^ and the young 
Portuguese Infante Diniz, in 1267, went to his grand&ther's court at 
Sevilla to be dubbed knight, the old Castilian King became so pleased 
with the talents and amiable qualities of his grandson, that he, in spite 
of the opposition of the proud Castilian nobility, resigned the full 
sovereignty of Algarve to his son-in-law, Alfonso III, who, in that year, 
took the title of King of Portugal and Algarve, and added the seven 
golden castles of Algarve to the five azure shields of Portugal in the 
rojal escutcheon of that kingdom. See Henry Sch&fer's History of 
Portugal, Hamburg, 18.36, Vol. I., pp. 216-16, and Durham, Vol UI, 
page 166. 
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578. Constitution and Internal Government. — The 
northern provinces of Portugal had rapidly improved under 
tiie fostering care of Dom Sancho I. — O Foplador — and, after 
the expulsion of the Moors, peace and prosperity were extended 
to the still more fertile, but dreadfully devastated, region of 
Alemtejo and Algarve, under the active monarchs Dom Alfonso 
III. — O Restaur adar — and his great son, Dom Diniz (Diony- 
gius) — O Juste— yf ho, by his solicitude for the happiness of his 
people, earned the noble cognomen of father of his country — 
O Pai da Patria, Diniz opposed with a strong hand the 
encroachments of the clergy, who, under his predecessors, so 
often had disturbed the public peace by the arrogant inter- 
cessions and excommunications of the Komish popes. His 
prudent policy had the most beneficent influence on Portu- 
guese manufactures, commerce, agriculture, and navigation. 
Numberless towns and boroughs were built, and favored with 
privileges— /ora€5, — which placed their citizens by the side of 
the feudal nobility and the clergy, as the third estate of the 
realm. Diniz was indefatigable; he visited himself every 
district — comarca — of the country, and sat as judge in the 
tribunals. He founded the University of Lisbon, which af- 
terwards was removed to Coimbra. He reopened, in 1290, 
the long neglected gold mines of Adiqa, near Almada ; pro- 
tected the merchants by commercial laws in 1293, and built 
the first Portuguese fleet in the wharfs of Lisboa, the com- 
mand of which was given to Manoel Pezagno, and other dis- 
tinguished Genoese mariners. Splendid cathedrals and mon- 
asteries already rose in every part of the young kingdom, 
and the ancient warlike manners of the Portuguese began to 
wear oflf. The Ricos Homens formed the first class of the old 
nobility, the Lifanqoes the next ; the third was composed 
of the Cavaileiros and Escudeiros-FUlalgos, knights and 
squires, who all rendered military service as the vassals of 
the king. Different from these, and not enjoying the rank of 
nobles, were the Cavaileiros villdes — Caballarii Vilani — or 
mounted and light-armed landholders, while the poorer far- 
mers, peasants, and the mechanics of the cities — Pedes — 
formed the infantry. Every borough — villa — was fortified 
or protected by a neighboring tower, and when the wardens 
— Atalayas — ^gave the signal, " Mouros na terra : moradores 
as armas ! " all the inhabitants, nobles and commoners, hur- 
ried from the fields to form their well-organized bands for the 
protection of their homes ; nay, they were obliged to attend the 
gatherings — appellidos — forsLys—fossados — and even more dis- 
tant expeditions with the king, for every Portuguese was a war- 
rior during the infancy of the kingdom. The large and fortified 
manors — Solares — of the high nobility, and the feudal estates 
of the knights — CoiUas and Honras — were exempted from 
all taxes and tributes, and enjoyed, like the vast possessions 
of the clergy, their own feudal jurisdiction. The king's 
lands — -paiz da coroa — were therefore very circumscribed, 
principally in the northern provinces, which, during the first 
conquest, had been mostly distributed among the military 
companions of the Counts of Portugal. The royal governor 

O Alvasir — resided in the government buildings — Palacio 

— opposite to which stood the city hall — Concilium or Ibral 
the centre of the popular assemblies and the court of jus- 
tice ; the officers of the palace were appointed by the king ; 
those of the community and the tribunals were chosen by the 
commons themselves. From the times of Dom Pedro I. an 
improved system of administration was introduced ; the powers 
of the royal officers — Corregidores and Ouvidores — and of 
the ecclesiastical judges were restricted, while those of the 
town judges — Juizes ordenheiros — and the municipal officials 

Almotacels — were enlarged, and a regular police attended 

to public order and the security of the roads. 



579. Immense tracts in the southern provinces be- 
longed likewise to the five military orders of Portugal, the 
Knights' Templars, their rivals the Knights' Hospitallers, and 
those of Aviz, Santiago, and the Wing of Saint Michael 
The noble-minded Dom Diniz protected the unhappy Tem- 
plars during the persecution which, in the years 1307-1314, 
destroyed their order in the other parts of Europe. The 
Portuguese king, convinced of the innocence of the calum- 
niated knightS; reorganized their order, under the name of 
that of Christ, and restored to them their confiscated estates. 
They held the castles of Pomhal, Ega, Redinha, Cardiga, 
Thoniar, Soure, Nabdo, Idanha- Velha, Monsanto, and Zc- 
zere, and had splendid order houses in Lisbon, Evora, and 
Santarem. The Order of Christ, like that of Santiago, elected 
their own Portuguese grandmaster, and the latter became thus 
released from their subjection to the order in Spain. The 
Hospitallers had their seat in Leqa, near Porto, and possessed 
many estates and churches in the north. The castle of Aviz 
(Avys), in Alemtejo, was the residence of the order of that 
name, to whose care the fortresses on the Spanish border Wbre 
intrusted. The Knights of Aviz obtained great celebrity for 
their valor ; they followed the rule of the Cistercian monks, 
but were permitted to marry once, and to change their vow 
of chastity into that of conjugal fidelity. The extravagant 
concessions and privileges awarded to the nobility, clergy, 
and military orders caused continual disputes with the crown; 
yet all the attempts of the kings of the Burgundian dynasty 
to restrain the turbulence of the feudatories, and to reclaim 
the squandered estates, proved unsuccessful until Dom JoAo 
I.,*®^ after the battle of Aljuharrota, mounted the throne, in 
1385, and, strong by the affection of the nation and by his 
brilliant conquests in Africa, restored the royal dignity. 
Dom Jo&o II., a prince alike prudent and courageous, ordered 
all who had received grants, whether of possessions or digni- 
ties, from his predecessors, to produce the necessary instru- 
ments, for the purpose of showing the tenure by which they 
were held, and wherever the title was defective the claim was 
at once dismissed. He subjected the feudal to the royal tri- 
bunals, and thus transferred his people from the jurisdiction 
of local tyrants to the magistrates dependent on the crown. 
This death-blow dealt at the independence of the nobility, 
caused that order to conspire against the throne, and to enter 
into treacherous connections with Castile. But the execution 
of the powerful Duke of Braganqa, on the scaffold, at Evora, 
in 1483, the" death of the Duke of Viseu by the hand of Jo&o 
himself, and the exile of the rest, secured the internal tran- 
quillity of Portugal ; its aristocracy was broken for ever ; the 
state of the commons rose, and the wealth streaming in from 
the East Indian commerce inspired the nation with that love 
of freedom and glory which carried its banner victoriously to 
its conquests and colonies in the four quarters of the world. 

580. Provinces, Cities, and Historical Sites, about 
A. D. 1450. — A. Reino de Portugal was divided into 
five provinces: I. Entre-Douro-e-Minho, with the cities 
Guimardcs, the ancient capital, Porto (Oporto) on the Minho, 
Viana, Braga, and BarceUos. II. Tras-os-Montes, east 
of the former, with Braganqa, the principal seat of the dukes 
of that name. It was within its walls that Dom Pedro, the 
son of Dom Alfonso IV., in 1325, secretly married the beau- 
tiful Ignez de Castro. Chaves, on the Tamega, was already 

»*TnE iLLBorraiATE Burgundian Dynasty of Portugal, 1886-1680. 
Dom Joho Z, Grandmaster of Aviz, son of Dom Pedro I. and The- 
resa Louren^o. King of Portugal, 1886-1488. Duarte /., 1433-1438. 
AlfoMO V. 1488-1481. Joao 11^ 1481-1496. Manoel the Great, 1496- 
1621. /oao //Z, 1621-1667. iSfe6a«<fan, 1667-1 67a Z^enWyw, 1678- 
1680. 
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celebrated for its mineral waters. Miranda do Douro and 
Monforte were fortresses against Galicia; while CasteUo- 
RodrigOy Pinhei^ and Almeida^ in the district of Riba do Coa, 
protected the eastern provinces. III. Beira, extending from 
the Douro to the Mondego on the west, but reached, on the 
southeast, to the banks of the Tejo. Viseu and Lamego were 
ancient cities ; in the latter assembled the Cortes in 1 1 43 and 
1181. Monteinory on the Mondego, was frequently the resi- 
dence of the kings. Coimbra, upon a magnificent site on that 
river, became, in 1308, the seat of the only university in 
Portugal. It was there, in the convent of Santa Clara, where, 
in 1354, the innocent Ignez de Castro, by order of Dom Al- 
fonso IV., was torn from the arms of her children, and fell 
beneath the daggers of the Marshal Alvaro Gonzales, Pedro 
Coelho, and other nobles, during the absence of her husband, 
Dom Pedro, who afterwards, as King of Portugal, inflicted 
the most horrible punishment on the murderers, which they 
had so well deserved.'** 

581. lY. EsTREMADURA, extending along the sea coast 
from the Mondego, in the north, southward to the bay of 
Odemira, on the borders of Algarve. This was the most im- 
portant and populous province of the realm. Lisboa had a 
Mohammedan population long after the conquest of Alfonso 
Henriquez, in 1147. In its delightful position at the mouth 
of the Tejo, it became the centre of Portuguese industry and 
commerce, and the permanent residence of the Court in 
the reign of King Fernando, o Gentil. In the royal palace 
Dom Jo&o, the grandmaster of Aviz, stabbed the Count of 
Ourem, the unworthy favorite of Queen Leonor, in 1383, and 
opened his path to the throne. Historically important places 
in the environs of Lisbon were Santarem, on the Upper Tejo, 
an earlier residence of the Kings, Almada, opposite to Lis- 
bon, Torres Vedras and Torres Novas , strong castles on the 
Serra Estrelha, protecting Lisbon and the valley of the Tejo, 
on the north. Restello (afterwards Bethlehem or Belem), at 
the mouth of that river, with a magnificent cathedral of our 
Saviour, whence Vasco do Gama departed, July 8th, 1597, to 
discover the sea passage to the East Indies.*^ Alenqtier, 
Oeiras, Cintra, and Mafra, were celebrated for their splendid 
monasteries, palaces, and the romantic scenery of Serra da 
Cintra. Leyria, on the Lis, one of the oldest and strongest, 
cities in Portugal, around whose walls the Moorish wars had 
raged for centuries. At the hamlet of AljvJbarrote, southwest 
of Leyria, was fought the important battle, on July 29th, 
1385, in which 2,500 Portuguese heroes, led on by Dom Jo&o, 
the grand-master of Aviz and the constable Nunho Alvares 
Pereira totally routed and defeated King Juan II. and his 
30,000 Castilians. In commemoration of the battle, the most 
glorious in the annals of Portugal, Jo^o I. built the Domin- 
ican convent of BataXha, a noble Normano-G^thic pile, as a 
burial place for himself and. his successors. At another 
splendid monastery, the Cistercian abbey of Alcoba^a, west of 
Batalha, were the tombs of the princes of the earlier Burgun- 

■-"' The charming banks of the Mondego were for years the scene of 
the domestic happiness of Ignoz and Dom Pedro, who, in this quiet 
retreat, far away from the turmoil and intrigues of the court, lived 
only for their affection and their children, so beautifully described in 
those noble verses of Camoens, which we cannot omit here to recall to 
the memory of the reader : 

'*E8tavaa, Ilnda Ignez, posta em socego, 
De tens annoe colbendo doce frato: 
Naqaelle engaDO da ainui, lodo, e cego, 
Qae a fortuna, nao deixa darar mato,*" ^bc. 

— LusiADjLS, Can. Iv. 
«88 »♦ Partimo-nos assl do sancto Templo 
Qae nas pralas do mar est& asaentado 
Qae o nome t«m a terra, para exempio 
Donde T>eoj« fo! <»ra carne no mundo dado.*" 

— LiTRTADAH, Can, iv., R7. 



dian dynasty. There, in the subterranean sepulchral vault, 
stood the sarcophagus of Dom Pedro I. and his fair and fond 
Ignez de Castro, who could not even find repose in the 
grave.'** 

Alverca, on the rivulet Alfarrobeira, near Lisbon, was the 
scene of the disgraceful battle, May 20th, 1449, in which the 
faithful bands of the Infante Dom Pedro, the victim of slander 
and envy, were attacked by King Alfonso V., and the inno- 
cent infante routed and slain with all his knights. South of 
the Tejo lay Setuval, on the coast, already a commercial town, 
and Sinis, the birthplace of Vasco de Gama. V. Entre 
Tejo-e-Guadiana, or Aiem-Tefoy between Estremadura and 
the Spanish frontiers, was on the north, bounded by the Tejo, 
and south by the high ridge of Monchique, which separated it 
from Algarve. The principal cities were the above-mentioned 
Alcacer do Sal, Evora, Beja^ Ourique, and Crato, of melan- 
choly memory from the civil war of 1440. Important border 
castles were, Albuqyerque, Alegrete, Yelves, and on the east 
of the Guadiana, Olivenza, Mello, Maurdo and Serpa, often 
bravely defended by the Portuguese. 

582. B, Reino do Algarve comprised not only the 
southern province of that name, but the entire conquered ter- 
ritory in Africa, beyond the strait of Gibraltar, and was, 
therefore, divided into I., Algarve d'alem mar, or this side 
of the Sea, and II., Algarve aquem mar, or beyond the Sea, 
In the former lay the cities Lagos, Silves, Tavira, Faro, and 
Louie, the last possessions of the Moors in Portugal. Alcou- 
tint, Castro- Marim, and Villa-Beal, were border castles on 
the Guadiana, which there formed the frontier line toward 
Andalusia, in Spain. Sagres, on Cape Saint Vincent (the 
ancient Fromontorium Sacrum), became the residence of the 
Infante Dom Henrique — O Navegador — where, in full view of 
the boundless Atlantic, that learned and enterprising prince 
built his villa, TerqaNabal (or Tercena-Naval, afterwards 
called Villa do Infante), and directed all the maritime expe- 
ditions of the Portuguese for the exploration of the coast of 
Africa, and the colonization of the western islands of Forto 
Sa?Uo, Madeira and the Azores, which, by his exertions were 
then discovered in the ocean. Algarve, in its sunny position, 
between the Serra de Monchique and the sea, was the most 
fertile and beautiful province of the realm ; its climate dn^ 
productions were African ; its ports crowded with ships, and its 
cities with nobles and youthful warriors, who there mustered 
and prepared for the crusading expeditions to the African 
coast. The inhabitants were long a mixture of Christians, 
Moors, and Jews, living peaceably together, until the ruthless 
hand of the inquisition, in the sixteenth century, transformed 
that happy region into a wilderness Algarve beyond the Sea ex- 
tended from the cape of Ceuta (the ancient Abyla), on the east, 
westward to that of Espartel, and ran along the shores of the 
Atlantic for the distance of twenty-five Spanish leagues, or 
one degree of longitude, to the large Moorish city, Alcazaral 
Kebir, which, however, remained in the possession of the 
Moors In the interior, the Portuguese territory crossed the 
western ridge of Djebal Habat (Atlas Minor), embracing the 
Moorish provinces of Habat and Azgar, with the cities and 
castles of Ceuta, Almina, Alcazar-es-Seghir, Tangier, and 
ArzUla.^ 

^ The marauding French soldiery, which, in 1811, burned the con- 
vent, dragged her body from its resting-place, and so skilfully had it 
been embalmed, that the beautiful face of the Queen, to the astonish- 
ment of the robbers, was still in perfect preservation ; nay, her hair 
had even grown remarkably since her interment 

"*ln the mediaeval maps of Kruse and Anzart too great an exten- 
sion has been given to the Portuguese conquests in Africa toward the 
close of the fifteenth century. They never possessed TWvan and Ttirga, 
east of Ceuta, and it was not until the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
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583. The African conquests of the Portugaese began in 
1415 (the year of the battle of Agincourt), with the surprise 
and capture of Ceuta, and thej terminated, after a long period 
of heroism and glory, with the death of King Sebastian, and 
the total defeat of his Portuguese army, on the battle field of 
Alcazar-el- Kebir, in 1578. Ceuta (123, 214), on its low, 
sandy promontory, was, at the time of the conquest, a well 
built, populous, and wealthy city, under the sway of the Emir 
Zal4 Ben Zala, a tributary of the King of Morocco. It was the 
great emporium of Mauritanian commerce, with splendid bazaars 
and manufactures of iron, silk, and leather, in active commu- 
nication not only with the Moors of Granada, but with the 
Italian ports and the Mamluke Sultans of Egypt. In the pos- 
session of the Portuguese, it became the stronghold and great 
military dep6t of their armies during the following centuries, 
and its garrison repelled gallantly all the attacks of the 
Kings of Morocco and Fez. Before Tangier (65, 123) the 
Portuguese suffered the melancholy defeat of 1438, in which 
the pious Infante Dom Ferdinando — O Principe Constante — 
was surrendered as hostage to the Moors for the restitution of 
Ceuta. This city, however, was not restored, and the prince 
died in captivity. Alcazar -es-Seghir fell in 1460, and when 
Dom Alfonso V., — O Africano — ^in 1471, after the bloody con- 
quest of Arzilla and Tangier, occupied the whole northern ter- 
ritory, he took the proud title of Rei de Portugal e dos Al- 
garves ddquem e d^alein mar en Africa, 

584. Nobility. — The most powerful feudatories in Portugal 
were the Dukes of Bragan^a and Coimbra ; the former family 
possessed the greater part of the northern provinces, with 
Bragau9a Viseu, Villa- Vi^osa in Alemtejo, Odemira in Es- 
tremadura, and Taro in Algarve ; fifty cities and castles, 
with their territories, forests and pastures, obeyed the proud 
dukes, who rode to war at the head of 3000 lances and 10,000 
archers.*** Other influential families north of the Tejo were 
the Mmezes of Viana, Barcellos, Tarouca, and Villa-Real on 
the Douro, the county of Ericeira in Estremadura, and Louie 
in Algarve ; the Castros from Castile, brothers of Ignez de 
Castro, who held large possessions in Tras-os-Montes, the 
counties of Monsanto, Arayolos, and Cascaes, on the promon- 
tory, near Lisbon ; the Pereiras on the Minho and in Alem- 
tejo; the Silvas, CcnUinhos, Sousas^ Acunluis^ MelloSj 
NoronJios, Ataydes, VasconceHos^ Almaydas, Azevedos, and 
others, mostly situated north of the Tejo. 

585. The Ecclesiastical Division of Portugal. — I. 
Provincia Olysiponensis, with the Archiepiscopal See in 
Lisbon, erected in 1390 or 1409, and the suffragans of 
Guarda and Portalegre, To the Patriarchate of Lisbon 
belonged Leyria and Lamego^ Ceuta in Africa, Angra of 
Terceira, and Funjchal of Madeira. 

II. Provincia Braccharensis, with the See in Bracara 
(Braga), and the suffragans of Porto Miranda^ Viseu, and 
Coimbra, and III. Provincia Eborensis, with the See in 
EvoRA, and the suffragan bishoprics of JElvas and Faro (the 
earlier ones of Boja, Lagos, and Silves having been sup- 



tury that they occapied Anafa^ Azamor, Mazayan^ Asafi, Axadir, and 
some other straggling cities on the southern coast, which, therefore, 
belong to the maps of modem Historical Geography. 

** The ancestor of this distinguished family was Alfonso, the son 
of Dom Jo&o L and Dona Ignez Pires, who haying been declared legiti- 
mate in 1401, obtained the Duchy of Bragan^ a, and the highest rank 
among the Portuguese nobles. After the most astonishing vicissitudes, 
the Dukes of Bragan^a mounted the throne of Portugal in 1640, and 
the late queen, Doiia Maria da Gloria, was a direct descendant of that 
dynasty. 



586. Portuguese Discoveries and Colonies in the 
Atlantic. — The brilliant career of the Portuguese in naviga- 
tion and commerce began with the accidental discovery of 
Porto Santo, in 1418, by the Cavaliers Gonsalez Zarco, and 
Trist&o Vaz Texeira, whom a storm had driven oflf the 
African coast. Madeira was colonized in 1420 by Percstrello, 
who built FUnchaJ, and the extraordinary fertility of that 
beautiful island, where Don Henrique cultivated the sugar- 
cane from Sicily and the vine from Cyprus, encouraged the 
Prince to new undertakings. While the Spaniards occupied 
the Canaries, the Portuguese held the Cape Verde Islands, 
in 1446, and the Aqores in 1451. They settled on the coast 
of Guinea in 1463, ten years later in Congo, and the bold 
Bartholomeo Diaa discovered the southern promontory, Cabo 
Tormentoso, for which name Dom Jodo II., full of hope, 
substituted that of Boa Esperam^a, Yet it was not until 
1497, after the discovery of the Western Continent by Colum- 
bus, that the great Yasco de Gama boldly steered his course 
through the Indian Ocean to the shores of Malabar, and thus 
opened the path for that Portuguese heroism and glory in the 
East which form one of the most astonishing pages in Modern 
History. 

XI. — Kingdom of Castile and Leon. 

587. Conquests from the Moors and Internal Rela- 
tions. — The long period of Spanish history from a. d. 1200 to 
1479, embraces the almost incessant wars on the Peninsula, 
between the Christian and Mohammedan kingdoms, or the 
civil feuds within these states themselves. The supremacy of 
the Christian arms was decided in 1212, in the plains of 
Tolosa; there the Almohad dynasty was defeated and lost its 
fairest provinces. Castile and Leon, having become united for 
the last time under the sceptre of Don Fernando III., El 
Santo, in 1230 (316), rose in power and extent. One conquest 
followed another. Ubeda fell in 1234 ; the populous Cordova^ 
with its glittering mosques and Saracen magnificence, in 1236 ; 
Murcia bowed to the Christian sway in 1243, and the war- 
like Aragonese princes were thus cut oflf from farther exten- 
sion on the Peninsula. Arjana, Jaen, Carmona, and the 
important SevUla, opened their gates to the sainted Fernando, 
whose son, Alfonso X., El Sabio, reduced Huelva, X&res de 
la Frontera, Cadiz, Medina- Sidonia, and Nicbla at the 
mouth of the Guadalquiver. This was the last possession of 
the Almohad princes; they fled to Africa in 1256, and the 
greater part of Andalusia became incorporated in the Castilian 
Kingdom. Only Granada, protected by its natural position, 
and strengthened by the myriads of fleeing Saracens, who 
from every conquered province sought refuge within its moun- 
tains, still withstood the shock and maintained its independ- 
ence, under the energetic and enlightened government of the 
Alhamarid dynasty for more than two centuries, until its final 
overthrow in 1 492. 

Alfonso X. did not prosecute the war; he turned his 
attention to the internal aflfairs of the realm. Spain was still 
far behind the other European countries in civilization ; her 
institutions developed themselves but slowly under the clash 
of arms; nay, they were even stopped by the fierce civil 
dissensions which at that period broke out between the kings 
and their proud nobility, who, being in part allied to the 
royal family, continued to increase in influence and preten- 
sions. These disturbances were principally produced by the 
Princes of La Cerda, who being excluded from the throne, 
found support in Aragon and among the nobles of the north, 
and returned sword in hand. Yet still more desolating was 
the civil war between Don Pedro El Cruel and his brother 
Don Henriquo of Trastamara, about the middle of the four- 
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teenth century, because it brought armies of French and 
English adventurers into the heart of Castile. Nor did 
brighter days begin to dawn on the accession of the Trasta- 
mara dynasty in 1368. The royal authority was undermined 
by the frequent regencies during the minority of the Kings, 
and by the pernicious influence of worthless favorites, when 
they at last came of age.*" The reigns of Juan II. and 
Henrique TV. were turbulent, and it was only the auspicious 
union of Fernando and Isabella, in 1469, which saved Castile 
from anarchy, and restored the Spanish monarchy.^ 

588. Division of Provinces; Court, and Government. — 
The kingdoms of Castile and Leon were, according to the 
decree of the Cortes held at Alcal4 de Hendres in 1349, 
divided into— I. The Kingdom of Leon, with Gaiicia and 
the capital cities of Lean, 7bro, Zamora, and Salamanca, 
The western Sierra de Guadarrama and the river Pisuerga 
formed the border line. II. The Kingdom of Castile — 
CastUla la Vieja — with the principality of the Asturias, the 
duchies of Viscaya, Guipuscaa, Alava, and the province of 
Riqfa, on the Ebro, running along the Tajo and the Sierra de 
Guadarrama, and embracing Siguenza aud the county of 
Medina de la Ccrda, on the frontiers of Aragon. The 
principal cities were Burgos, Soria, Segovia, Avila, and 

Vdlladolid. III. The Kingdom of Toledo — afterwards 
Casilla Nueva — extending south of the Tajo to the Sierra 
Morena, and embracing the southern part of Estremadura, 
La Mancha, and the county of Molina, on the frontiers of 
Aragon, with the capitals, Toledo, Madrid, Guadalajara, 
Alcald de Hendres, Cuema, Badajoz, and Merida. IV. 
The Kingdom of Andalusia — Andalucia — south of the 
Sierra Morena, extending to the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
Sierra de Granada, comprised the kingdoms of Sevilla, Cor- 
dova, Jaen. and Murcia, with the duchies of Medina Sidonia 
and Arjona, the counties of Niebla, Osuna, Baena and Arcos 
and the marquisates of Cadiz and Ayamonte. 

589. Burgos and Toledo were the usual residences of the 
Castilian Kings so long as Leon formed a separate state. 
After the final consolidation of the two kingdoms, the capital 
of the monarchy was Sevilla; though Toledo, Madrid, Valla- 
dolid, and other places, were frequently honored by the abode 
of royalty. The Castilian Court — curia or cohorte — ^preserv- 
ed long the simplicity of Visigoth manners. Its chief officer 
was still the major domus (118); the armiger, or shield- 
bearer, held the next rank ; then followed the asconomicus, or 
steward, the capellani, or chaplains ; the notarii, or secreta- 
ries, the cubicularii, or chamberlabs, and the cellarii, or vic- 
tuallers. The courtiers were the comites — condes — to whom 
the government of the provinces was assigned. Within their 
respective jurisdictions the counts were termed ilustrissimos ; 
they held courts like their liege lord, the king ; they appoint- 
ed magistrates in the subordinate towns, and in war they com- 
manded the troops, raised in their province. After the con- 
quest of Andalusia, the governors of the provinces were term- 

*" From A. D. 1158 to 14C6, six regencies held the reins of govern- 
ment^ which mainly contributed to strengthen the influence of the 
leading families; the nobility obtained dangerous privileges; not only 
the exemption from all taxes and contributions, but the nobles arrogated 
to themselves the right of renouncing their allegiance to the King — 
de9 naturalizarae — and of calling another to the throne. The insecurity 
of the open country, continually exposed to the incursions of the Arabs, 
forced the cultivatoi-s to place themselves under the protection of the 
barons, and thus arose the Behetriaa or townships under patronage, 
which suflFeied severely from the encroachments of their patrons until 
this institution was abolished in 1454. 

•** See the interesting introduction to Preecott's History of Ferdt- 
nafui and habella. 



ed adelantados, while those of the cities were known as alcal' 
des, those of the fortresses as castellanos, and those of the bo- 
roughs as villicos. The alferez mayor bore the high sword 
of justice, and led on the troops during the absence of the 
King. Don Juan I. created the candesUMle, or constable, as 
general in chief of the army, while the almirantes, or admi- 
rals, having their residence in Sevilla, held the command of 
the fleet and the naval establishments. The great body of the 
nobles was divided into two classes : to the first belonged the 
ricos kombre^, or proceres, who held seignorial jurisdictions or 
high offices, and from the time of Don Juan II., were called 
grandes, or grandees of Castile, — and the condes, or counts, 
likewise great feudatories of the crown, who exercised a local 
jurisdiction. During the fourteenth century, the honorary titles 
of marquis and duke were introduced, such as the Marquis of 
Cadiz, and the Duke of Infantado. The second class consist- 
ed of the caballeros, or knights, military vassals of noble birth, 
who served on horseback, while the minor proprietors — peche- 
ros — ^were not considered as nobles, and formed the mass of 
the infantry, like the cavaUeiros villdos in Portugal (578). 
The warfare with the Moors required light-armed troops, and 
we find them in the Spanish ginetes, or light-horse, who rode 
in short stirrups in the Saracen manner, and the almugavares, 
or border wardens (258), an efficient light infantry, fighting 
with spear, cutlass, and mace, in the incessant forays — almu- 
goverias — on the Moorish frontiers. The commanders and 
guides of these troops, called almocadenes and adalides, enjoy- 
ed distinction on account of their important service ; they were 
always officers of trust, as the safety of the Castilian army de- 
pended on their vigilance and integrity. 

590. National Diets and Distinguished Families. — In 
the national assemblies — cartes — the third estate, or the com- 
mons, formed a constituent part, as early as 1169. They ex- 
ercised an important influence ; their assent was indispensable 
to taxation, and they had a controlling power over the expen- 
diture. At the convocation of the states at Burgos, in 1188, 
deputies were present from the following forty-three places : — 
Toledo, Cuenza, Huete, Guadalajara, Coca, Cudlar, Far- 
tillo, Fedraza, Hila, Salamanca, TJzeda, Buitrago, Madrid, 
Escalojia, Maqueda, Talavera, Flasenda, Trvjillo, Avila, 
Segovia, Arevalo, Sakagun, Cea, Fuenie-Duefla, Sepulve- 
da, Ayllon, Maderu^elo, San Estevan, Osma, Carcepxi, Ati- 
enza, Siguenza, Medina del Carwpo, Olmcdo, Falencia, 
Lagrotio, CalaJiorra, Arnedo, Tordesillas, Simancas, Torre- 
lobaton, Montal^gre, Puente-Segura, Medinaceli, Berlanga^ 
Almazan, Soria, and Vdlladolid — some of which were simple 
boroughs or villages, while several towns, and even large cities, 
were omitted. During the disorders of the civil wars, in 1315, 
one hundred cities associated in a Holy Brotherhood — Santa 
Hermandad — for mutual protection. They increased in 
strength and wealth ; their privileges— /w^^os — were enlarged 
by Don Henrique of Trastamara, and they attained the height 
of municipal liberty and glory toward the close of the four- 
teenth century. But Castile had no general and definitive 
constitution ; no regularity in the representation of the oitii^s, 
which, moreover, like the republics of Italy, were distracted 
by rivalry and petty contentions. Their infiuence soon began 
to decline. In the cortes of Ocafia, held in 1422, twelve cities 
only were represented, and later, the privilege of being sum- 
moned to send deputies to the cortes was confined to the fol- 
lowing eighteen towns: Burgos, Toledo, Le&n, Sevilla, Cor- 
dova, Murcia, Jaen, Zamora, Segovia, Avila, Salamanca, 
Cuenza, Toro, Vdlladolid, Soria, Madrid, Guadalajara, and 
Granada!^* 

"• See the dissertation on the mediieval laws and institutions of the 
Spanish states, and the history of the progress and decline of the Cat- 
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The most influential families during this period were the 
Castros, in Galicia ; the HaroSj powerful and turbulent feuda- 
tories, in Viseaya ; the ZufiigaSj Osorios, Almanzas, and Pi- 
mcnteles^ in Leon ; the Enrigucces^TaledoSj Pachecos de Acuna, 
VciascoSf MendozaSj and principally the LaraSy in Old Castile ; 
the Albuquerques de la Ciieva^ Portocarreros^ and SUvas, in 
New Castile ; the valiant GuzmaneSy{\B.teT Dukes of Medina- 
Sidonia), and their rivals, the Ponces de Leariy in the kingdom 
of Sevilla ; the AquiiareSy in Cordova ; and the Fajardos in 
Murcia. Of these the Laras, possessing the whole territory 
between the Asturian mountains and the Sierra de Oca, near 
Burgos, were frequently in arms against their sovereign, while 
the Castros sought every opportunity to renounce their allegi- 
ance, and unite their arms with the Moorish Kings of 
Granada. 

591. Cities AND Historical Sites. — In Andalusia: Cor- 
dova, the capital of the Caliphs, the terror and admiration of 
Europe from 755 to 1234, when it was conquered by Don 
Fernando the Saint, and its 300,000 inhabitants dispersed. 
Its splendid libraries, bazaars, and mosques were destroyed by 
the crusading Christians, and of all the Asiatic grandeur of 
that civilized empire, there was only left the great mosque of 
Abderraman, the masterwork of Saracenic architecture. Yet 
even this incomparable monument was partly defaced by its 
transformation into a Christian cathedral, when hundreds of 
its elegant columns were broken down, in order to give place 
to some chapels of saints. Cordova was then also cele- 
brated for its manufactures of cordoban, or cordwain leather, 
which, since the expulsion of the Arabs, has constituted one 
of their principal export articles from Morocco. Sevilla (His- 
pedis J Arabic, Ishbiliii), in its fertile plain on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, was then a magnificent capital, adorned with all 
the charms of nature, and the embellishments of Saracenic ar- 
chitecture, and became later the frequent residence of the Cas- 
tilian Kings. In its Moorish palace — alcazar — took place, in 
1358, the awful assassination of Don Fadrique, the grand 
master of Calatrava, by order of his unnatural brother, Don 
Pedro the Cruel, of Castile. In Xeres de la Frontera^ on the 
Guadalete, the tyrant imprisoned his lovely and innocent 
queen, Blanche of Bourbon; and, abandoned there to the 
brutal governor, Juan Perez de Eobledo, the unhappy 
princess perished by poison or steel in 1361 ; — one of the 
most horrible events in Spanish history ! SaJvatterra^ Xeres 
de Badajoz^and Aracena were important fortresses on the west- 
ern frontiers, towards the Guadiana. Palos, a small port in the 
principality of Niebla, became celebrated as the point of de- 
parture of Christopher Columbus, August 3d, 1492, for the 
discovery of the New World. At Alacab^ on the plains north 
of Tolosa — las navas de Tolosa — on the southern slope of the 
Sierra Morena, was fought the most sanguinary battle of me- 
diaeval Spain, July 16tb, 1212, in which Mohammed Abn 
Abdallah, of Morocco, was defeated by Alfonso IX. of Cas- 
tile, and Pedro II. of Aragon, with the slaughter of 160,000 
Arabs, who perished on the battle-field. Yet the final conquest 
of Western Andalusia was not secured until 1340, when Al- 
fonso XI. of Castile, and Alfonso IV. of Portugal, with their 
united armies, vanquished the King of Granada, and his myri- 
ads of African auxiliaries, on the river Salado (Wady-Celito), 
west of Tarifa, and after the important conquest of Algeziras, in 
1342, confined the Mohammedans within the narrow bound- 
aries of the kingdom of Granada. Algeziras (Al-Dshesira, 
that is, the Island), situated on a hill, in a strong and advan- 
tageous position, on the coast of the Strait, was then one of 
the most important cities of the Moors ; but it suffered terribly 

tilian cities, in Dualiam's History of Spain and Portagal, VoL IV., pages 
48-162, of the New -York edition. 



during its prolonged siege, and the plough passed over its 
splendid streets.^ Tarifa^ on the southernmost cape of Spain, 
and Uie still stronger Djebal- Tarik (Gibraltar) became cele- 
brated by the heroical defence of the Guzmans. 

592. In the two.Castiles, Palencia was the earliest seat of 
learning; its university, established by Fernando el Santo^ 
in 1239, was, in 1404, removed to Salamanca. Valladolid^ 
the frequent residence of the Castilian Kings, received anoth- 
er university, richly endowed by Alfonso XI., in 1346. 2>m- 
enaSy on the Pisuerga, south of Palencia, was the usual resi- 
dence of Queen Isabella, who was born at Madrigal, April 
22d, 1451. BuRoos, the gloomy old capital of the Counts of 
Castile (256), became, in 1361, the scene of the revolting cruel- 
ties of Don Pedro I., and of the execution of the ambitious 
Alvaro de Luna, in 1453. On the plain between Nojera and 
Navarretey in the Rioja, near the Ebro, was fought the bloody 
battle between the hostile brothers, in which Don Enrique de 
Trastamara and his French cavaliers were routed by the su- 
perior tactics of the Black Prince, and the impetuous valor of 
Don Pedro the Cruel, on the 3d of April, 1366. The whole 
Castilian army was cut to pieces, Bertrand du Guesclin and 
his Frenchmen were made prisoners, and Don Pedro return- 
ed triumphantly at the head of his English auxiliaries. But 
his atrocious cruelties soon prepared his falL At Mantiel, a 
strong fortress on the northern slope of Sierra Morena, over- 
looking the dreary plains of La Mancha, the great contest be- 
tween the brothers was decided, in 1368. So astonishing was 
the course of events, that the fate of the Castilian kingdom 
was here intrusted to Moorish and French auxiliaries. Don 
Pedro, with his 36,000 Arabs, was defeated by Enrique de 
Trastamara and his 600 French lances. The tyrant fled to 
the fortress of Montiel, but, attempting secretly to escape dur- 
ing night, he was taken prisoner, and fell beneath the dagger 
of his brother, in the tent of Bertrand de Guesclin. This fra- 
tricide raised the Trastamara dynasty on the Castilian throne. 
TorOy Jbrdesillas, and Zamora, on the Duero, Ataquines^ 
BaltanaSy Olmedo, Los Toros de Guisando, AJgorrabilaSy 
on the Tajo, and Alduera and Valvcrde, on the Guadiana, 
were all places of historical interest during the intestine troa- 
bles of the fifteenth centnry, and the early reign of Fernando 
and Isabella. 

593. The Ecclesiastical Division of Leon and Cas- 
tile. — The Castilian Church was divided into five provinces, 
which pertained to the Archbishop of Toledo, as the Primate 
of Spain.*** I. Provincia Toletana, extending from the 
northern shores of the Biscay Sea, south, through the centre 
of Spain, to the Mediterranean. The see of the primate was 

**^At the siege of AlgezircUj the Arabs from Morocco employed 
gunpowder and cannon, which their hiBtorians call naphta and thunr 
der tubes, and they describe with exaggeration the efifect of the balls. 
The earliest appearance of artillery in Europe was at the siege of Ali- 
cante, in 1331, where, according to the Aragonian chronicler, Zurita, 
the Saracens terrified the Christian garrison of the city by the pelotoi 
de hierro que ie lanzaban con fuego. Annales de la corona de Aragon 
— Lib. VIL, cap. 15. Edward IIL brought up four small cannon at the 
battle of Grecy, in 1846, which spread fright and disorder among the 
French cavalry. 

"^ The primateship of the see of Toledo over all the provinces of 
the Spanish Peninsula was confirmed by the Pope Honorius III. in his 
three celebrated letters, from 1216-1227, though the Bishop of Bracara ; 
in Portugal, those of Compoetela and Burgos, and, later, that of Sevilla^ 
obstinately refused to recognize the supremacy, and caused great 
troubles in the church. Yet, at the Council of Penafiel, in 1302. the 
Toletan Archbishop for the first time appears as the PritnM Hiapani- 
arum ac Regni CakeUa Cancellariut, a dignity which was confirmed in 
the later counciU of 1824, 1866, and 1478. See Wilttch, VoL II., 
page 186. 
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in ancient Toledo, on the Tajo, and the suffragan bishoprics 
were: Cordova^ Jacriy Murcia^ Condia (Cuemza), Segovia^ 
Sigyenza (Segontia), Os?na (Oxsima), Valladolid (Valle 
Oletum), Lemi^ and Oviedo. II. Provincia Compostellana, 
embracing Galicia and Estremadura, on the frontiers of Por- 
tugal, had its patriarchial see in Sancti Jacobi de Compos- 
TELLA (255, 377), and the suffragans Mondonedo^ Lugo, Tuy, 
OrensCf Astarga, Zamora, Salamanca, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
AvUa, Flacencia, Coria, Badajoz, and Idanha- Velha, in the 
kingdom of Portugal. III. Provincia Burgensis, com- 
prised the ancient county of Burgos (256), the Asturian 
ooastlands, the VascoDgadas, and the Kingdom of Navarra. 
Burgos, on a branch of the Pisuerga, was the metropolitan 
see, under which ranged the suffragans of Falencia, Sancti 
Andrea (Santander), Calahorra for Biscaya and Rioja, and 
Pampiluna for Navarra. IV. Provincia Sevillana was 
established by Fernando el Santo, after his brilliant conquest 
of Andalucia. Sevilla was already an archiepiscopal see, in 
1267. and received, later, the bishoprics of Cadiz, Algeziras, 
and Malaga; and, lastly, V. Provincia Granadensis, erect- 
ed by Fernando and Isabella, in 1 492, after the final expulsion 
of the Moors, with Illibej'i (Granada) for its see, and the an- 
nexed bishoprics of Guadix and Almeria, 

XII. Kingdom of Aragon. 

594. Conquests and Other Acquisitions. — Aragon and 
Catalonia had, by their union in 1 1 50, become a powerful 
kingdom (318), which, though of narrow limits, when com- 
pared with Castile, distinguished itself among all the contem- 
poraneous states of Europe by its well-balanced constitution, 
by the energy and prudent moderation of its kings, and the 
dauntless bravery and commercial activity of its citizens, who 
vied with the maritime republics of Italy in the traffic and 
navigation of the Mediterranean. The crown of Aragon had 
obtained the counties of RoussHlon and Pallars (479), in 
1172, and Don Jayme I. conquered the Balearic islands and 
the kingdom of Valencia, from the Moors, in 1229-45. Yet 
the feudal possessions of Aragon in France (318) became 
alienated during this period of constant warfare against the 
Mohammedans in the south, and Jayme renounced, in the 
treaty of CorheU, in 1258, his pretensions to Eazez, Carcas- 
sonne, and some smaller territories north of the Pyrenees, 
in lieu of the entire independence of the Catalonian provinces 
from the feudal supremacy of France (184, 229). Raussillon, 
Omelas, CarlcU, and Montpellier, remained, however, still 
attached to Aragon.*''* The political relations to Castile 
rendered it likewise necessary, in the treaty of Campillo, 1305, 
to cede to that power the conquests of Northern Murcia, 
Alicante, Orihuela, and Elche ; yet Aragon had already been 
brilliantly indemnified by the acquisition of the kingdom of 
Sicily, in 1282 (423), the conquest of the isles of Gerbes 
and Karchis, on the eastern coast of Tunis, and the still more 
important islands of Sardinia and Corsica, which, after 
many hard-fought naval battles, were wrested from the re- 
publics of Pisa and Genoa, in the course of the fourteenth 
century. Even the duchy of Athens, in Greece, became, in 
1311, an appanage of the House of Aragon, whose kings 
thenceforth retained the title of Dukes of Athens and Neo- 
patras.*" To this long series of conquests was added that of 

"•See the adjoined Map, No. 6, Europe during the Onuades, and fop 
details, Sismondi's History of the French, Bruxelles edition, 1886, 
Vol v., page 286. 

"•The army of Catalan and Aragonese adventurers in the Levant 
having defeated and slain Walter de Brienne, the Duke of Athens, in 
the battle on the Cephissus, in Boeotia (865X occupied the country, and 
offered their allegiance to their native sovereign, the King of Aragon. 
Athens remained for nearly a century — 1811-1886 — under the dominion 



the kingdom of Naples, by Don Alonso V., in 1442, and, 
last of all, the union with Castile, in 1479. 

595. Constitution and Government. — The political in- 
stitutions of Aragon, though bearing a general resemblance 
to those of the other states in the Spanish Peninsula, differed, 
however, in many essential points, having developed them- 
selves under peculiar circumstances, which gave them an 
original character. In the Asturian mountains of Leon and 
Oviedo, the Christians had never entirely lost their indepen- 
dence (255, 256), and the ancient Visigothic constitution 
remained there, as well as later in Castile, the basis for the 
internal organization of the slowly extending Christian king- 
doms ; while, on the contrary, in the eastern regions of the 
Pyrenees, the last remnant of the Visigothic sway had disap- 
peared during the invasion of the Arabs across those moun- 
tains into the heart of France, and a new order of things had 
later begun with the Prankish dominion of Charlemagne (184, 
229). The mountaineers of Aragon and Catalonia, on throw- 
ing off their allegiance to the sinking Carlovingian empire, 
found themselves attacked by the powerful Mohammedan 
dynasties of Zaragoza and Valencia, and it was only by the 
most faithful union of the nobility and commons, and the most 
austere observance of feudal allegiance, that those small and 
weak states, under able and liberal princes could reconquer 
their territories, and, by incessant warfare, build up the Ara- 
gonian empire, which, among all the states of the middle ages, 
was the only one realizing the idea of a well organized realm.*** 
The royal power was, in all important matters of adminiBtra- 
tion and politics, circumscribed by the Cortes of the realm, 
in their four chambers — brazos — consisting of the clergy, the 
high nobility — los ricos homhres — the knights — los infanzoncs 
and cahaMeros — and the cities and communes — las universi- 
dades, Catalonia and Valencia had government and laws dis- 
tinct from Aragon, and their Cortes consisted only of three 
estates — ^prelates, nobles, and commons, — all no less tenacious 
of their privileges than those of Aragon. The cities, fortified 
in strong positions, and defended by an industrious and war- 
like population, rose earlier to independence and municipal 
government than in Germany or France, on account of their 
importance as bulwarks against the Arabs. Their extensive 
immunities were more clearly defined and better protected 
than in Castile, and they enjoyed a higher consideration from 
their kings."* The number of deputies sent to the Cortes from 
the cities is not exactly known : Zaragoza, the capital, was 
sometimes represented by fifteen members, and the Cortes 
assembled at Lerida, in 1214, were attended by ten deputies 
from every principal city and borough in the realm, such aa 
Huesca, Jaca, CakUayud, Daroca, Tarrazona, on the Cas- 
tilian frontiers, and others. 

of Aragonese princes or their bailiffs. See the eloquent and interesting 
work, Eapedieion de los Catalanes y Aragoneses contra Griegos y Tureos, 
por Don Juan de Moneadai Barcelona, 1620, cap. LXX. 

^See the full exposition of this interesting subject in the History 
of Aragon during the Middle Ages, by Dr. Ernst A. Smith, Leipzig, 
1828, pages 3*7 9-458. The sources for the constitutional history of 
Aragon flow more abundantly than those of Castile or Portugal Smith 
numbers more than sixty original works on Aragon during this period. 

*** AlonBO IV. having granted estates to foreign cavaliers after his 
marriage with Eleanor of Castile, and otherwise infringed the privileges 
of the estates, the citizens of Valencia rose in arms against him, in 
1882, and besieged the palace. And vhen their leader, Guillen de Vi- 
natea, at the head of the magistrates and jurados, spoke in a menacing 
tone to the king and queen, in the presence of the court, Eleanor in her 
rage exclaimed : " My brother, the King of Castile, instead of yielding; 
would have cut off the head of every one of those rebels who dared to 
speak thus." But Alonso answered her with dignity: ** Queen, you 
have to learn that our people is free, and not subject like that of 
Castile ; our vassals esteem us as their lord, and we tiiem as loj^al 
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596. An importaDt officer of state was the great justiciar 
— d justicia — ^whose authority was supreme in judicial 
matters, and who pronounced on the validity of all royal edicts 
and ordinances. Suits against the crown and the officials of 
government were likewise brought before his tribunal. The 
justicia placed in this delicate position, keeping the king in 
constant surveillance, was uniformly supported by the states, 
and was thus enabled to carry the original design of that 
institution into effect — to check the usurpations of the throne, 
as well as to control the arrogance of the nobles, and the 
turbulence of the people. Under a constitution so admirably 
adapted to the stern and practical sense of the nation, Aragon 
became a flourishing kingdom ; it excelled in various manufac- 
tures; a brisk navigation was carried on upon the Ebro, and the 
export of woollen and cotton stuffs enriched the abstemious 
Aragonese, while the bold and enterprising Catalan traded in 
Syria, Egypt, Greece, Barbary, France, and England. The 
Catalan fleets swept the Mediterranean, and the inventive 
genius and daring valor of a Roger do Loria and other 
admirals inspired the nation with a heroism which secured 
them their vast maritime possessions.^ 

All the Aragonese kings distinguished themselves by chiv- 
alrous acquirements and military talents — some by their poet- 
ical genius, and others by the liberal support and encourage- 
ment they awarded to the Limosin and Catalan troubadours 
and other literary characters, who flocked to their court Peter 
Rogiers, Mosen Jordi, Jayme Roig, Febrer, and Ausias 
March sang in praise of the dark-eyed ladies of Aragon and 
the gallant deeds of the Catalans on sea and land ; nay, the 
accomplished and unhappy Prince Carlos de Yiana wrote 
valuable chronicles of his times. Thus poetry and literature 
softened the warlike manners of the nobles, while the splendor 
of the royal court and the influence and wealth of the Barce- 
lonese citizens presented a pleasant picture of the mediaeval 
prosperity of the Aragonese empire. 

597. Provinces, Cities, and Historical Sites. — I. The 
kingdom of Aragon, with the duchies of Aldarracin (a fief of 
the powerful Laras in Castile), the county of Ribagorza in 
the Pyrenees, and the baronies of Castro^ Ayerbe^ Urrea^ 
Luna^ Hijar^ and others. Zaragoza, on the Ebro, the loyal 
city whose citizens enjoyed the rank of Hidalgos, was the 
residence of the court. Jaca, Huesca^ and Albarracin, 
retained long a mixed population of Saracens and Christians, 
who vied with one another in manufactures and industrious 
enterprises. Teruel^ Daroca^ Monreal, Torellas, and Salvo- 
tierra, as strong and well-guarded fortresses, protected the 
borders towards Castile and Navarra. At Monzoti, on the 
river Cinca, Fraga, and CakUayud^ were held important 
diets, securing the liberties of the land, and extending the 
power of the justiciary of the realm. Near Epila^ west of 
Zaragoza, was fought the battle between Don Pedro lY. and 
the confederate nobles in 1348, in which the latter were routed 
and obliged to renounce the dangerous privilege of armed 
opposition to the crown. 

liegemen and companions." In the Limosin dialect : — **El nottrepapU 
«M/rafich e no es axi tubjugat com es lo poble de Ciutilla. Car eli tenen 
a no8 com a aenyor, e no9 a ela com a bons vauals e companion*,*' 

^^ When the Count of Foix, in 1285, endeavored to persuade the 
Catalan admiral, Roger de Loria, to consent to a truce, and attempted 
to intimidate him by saying, *' that France could arm three hundred 
galleys :** *'Let her do it,** exclaimed Loria; "I will sweep the sea with 
my hundred, and no ship without leave from the King of Aragon shall 
pass ; no, nor shall a fish dare to raise its head above the water, unless 
I can see that it bears the arms of Aragon on its tail 1 ** The Catalans 
had Consuls in Alexandria, Tunis, Constantinople, and Damascus, so 
oarly as the thirteenth century, and they supplied the Low Countries 
and the ll^orth with the rich products of the Levant 



II. The principality of Cathalunya (Catalufia), with tho 
duchy of Girona^ the counties of Urgel^ Pedlars^ Besalu^ 
Ampurdan, Barcelona, Ll^y, the viscounties of Car dona 
and CasteldOy and the baronies of Moncada, PradeSy Aytona, 
Osona, and others. Barcelona, in its picturesque and strong 
position on the sea, and defended by its towering castle of 
Monjuichy became the centre of the Catalonian trade and 
industry, and the first among the commercial cities of the 
Mediterranean, which obtained a written code of maritime 
laws — cl consulado del fnar — that formed the basis for the 
mercantile jurisprudence of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The precipitous Monserrat (the peaked or serrated mountain), 
with its splendid Benedictine Convent, was early the peaceful 
abode of numerous hermits. Tortosa, on the Ebro, became 
celebrated by the heroical defence of its women, who, arming 
and relieving t^eir exhausted husbands, repelled the Moorish 
invaders in 1149. At Lerida, on tho Segre, Don Juan II. 
treacherously imprisoned his son, the innocent Carlos de 
Yiana, who in 1461 perished, the victim of a malignant step- 
mother. El Col de Panizars, Girona, OUalrich, and Figu- 
eraSy in the Pyrenees, became in 1285 the scene of the heroical 
resistance of Don Pedro III. and his Almugavares against the 
immense invading army of Philippe III. of France, while 
Roger de Loria, with his Catalan galleys, on the promontory 
of Rosas, captured and destroyed his proud armada. 

598. III. The kingdom of Valencia, extending along 
the sea coast, and embracing part of Mnrcia, contained the 
duchies of Exerica ( Jerica), Segorbe, and Gandia, with the 
flourishing cities of Valencia, Castellon, Denia, Alicante, 
Alcobillas, Elche, and Orihuela, all celebrated battle* fields in 
the Moorish wars. Nuestra Sefiora de Montesa, west, on the 
frontiers of Murcia, became in 1317 the endowment of a new 
order of military monks, which rose in Aragon on the ruins 
of that of the Knights Templars, after their condemnation 
at the council in Vienna, and desperate but vain resist- 
ance in their castles in Aragon. The commanders and 
brothers of the Castilian Order of Calatrava obtained all their 
rich estates, and became thenceforth the border-wardens against 
the Moors of Granada. 

IV. The kingdom of Mallorca (Mayorca), comprising 
the Balearic islands, the counties of RoussHlon, Cerdafla, 
Colibre, and Confians, in the Pyrenees, together with the 
lordships of Valespir and Montpellier, formed during the 
thirteenth century a separate state, under a lateral line of the 
Aragonian dynasty.'*^ At the diet of Barcelona, August 
21, 1262, Don Jayme I. gave the Balearic islands and the 
French fiefs in Languedoc and Provence to his younger son, 
Don Jayme, whose successors, after a reign of fifty-two 
years, were expelled by Don Pedro IV. of Aragon, in 1344. 
Jayme II., the last king of Mallorca, attempting in vain the 
defence of Boussillon, fied to Avignon, where he sold to 
Philippe VI. his only remaining possessions in Provence, 
Montpellier, and Lattes, for 120,000 dollars. Having 
gathered an army in 1 349, he landed on Mallorca, but he fell 
in battle against the Aragonese, and the islands remained 
united with the crown of Aragon. Palma, the capital, 
became the principal mart for the Eastern commerce of the 
Catalans. In its beautiful cathedral is still seen the sepul- 
chral monument of Don Jayme I. of Mallorca. Cities on the 

tn Don Jatmi L, el Gonqcistador, King of Angon 1 187& 
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smaller island of Minorca were Ciudadda and Mahon 
(Mago), with one of the finest ports on the Mediterranean. 

590. V. The kin^^dom of Sicily or Trinacria, — The Si- 
cilians had thrown off the yoke of Charles of Anjoa and Na- 
ples on the Sicilian Vespers (423). They gave the crown of 
Trinacria, for they resumed the ancient name of the island, to 
the ahle and successful Don Fadrique II., who maintained his 
independence of Naples. ^^ After the most devastating wars 
with the Angevin Kings of Naples, and civil feuds between 
the Catalan and Chiaramontese (Sicilian) parties, the island was 
united with the Aragonese crown in 1412. During this period 
it became divided into I. Vol di Demaruz, east, with the mar- 
graviate of Randazzo^ the counties of Adrani, Aydone, Mis- 
tretta, Minco (the latter four belonging to noble Catalan fami- 
lies), Monforte, Gerace, Augusta, and others, with the cities of 
Catania, Syractisa, Messina, Patti, Naso, Zampullo, and 
Cefala, all celebrated by the military events of those times. 
II. Vol di Mazzara, west, with the counties of Falizzi and 
Ciacomo (of the Chiaramontesi), and the cities Palermo, the 
capital, CasteUamare, Trapani, Mazzara, Salemi, and Sci- 
a/cca. III. Val d'Aorigento southwest, with the counties of 
Camarata, Calatabeilota, and Siculiana, and the cities of 
Agrigento SLud Castro-janni ; and IV., Val di Noto soxithe&BC, 
embracing the possessions of the turbulent Chiaramontesi, and 
the principality of Butera, belonging to the Catalan nobles of 
Alagona, with the towns Noto, Modica, and Alicata. To the 
kingdom of Trinaeria belonged the islands of Malta, Gozzo, 
and ParUalaria, On the eastern coast of Tunis, the Catalans 
had occupied the important islands of Carchis (Kerkeri) and 
Gerbes (Zerbi), with the castles of Zadaica, Cantara, and 
Agirra, and the fortresses of Alcoll and Temolum, on the 
mainland of Africa, which were bravely defended by Aragon- 
ese garrisons, and were useful d^p6ts for the commerce on 
the shores of Barbary, and ports of refuge for the Catalan 
fleets. But, during the internal disturbances in Sicily, and 
those in Valencia, against Alonso IV., the Saracen inhabit- 
ants of Gerbes rebelled ; they obtained aid from the Tunese 
and the Neapolitans, and, driving off the Sicilians, Carchis 
and the other possessions were lost in 1336. 

VI. The island of Sardinia, divided into its four jurisdic- 
tions (323), the judges of which sometimes would take the 
royal title, was a bone of contention between the rival re- 
publics, Genoa and Pisa. The noble house of Oria, and the 
Margraves of Mala^pina, held with Genoa, while the judge of 
Arborea, and the Counts of Bas and Donoratico, raised the 
banner of Pisa. The prudent Don Jayme I. gained the good 
will of all parties, and, landing with a powerful fleet, in 1323, 
the Aragonese were received with open arms. Nobles and com- 
moners pressed around the old hero of thirty battles ; the Pi- 
sans were defeated near Cagliari, and after the surrender of 
its strong fortress, that fertile and beautiful island was, by the 
treaty of 1326, united to the Aragonese empire. 

600. Ecclesiastical Division of Araoon. — I., Provincia 
Tarraconensis, with the archiepiscopal see in Tarragona, 
the suffragan churches of Barcinona, Gerunda (Girona), Bi- 
suldunum (Besalu), Atisona, Urgellis, Solsona, and Ilerda 
(Lerida). II. Provincia CiESARAUGusTANA was erected by 
Pope John XXII., in 1318, from the western portion of the 
province of Tarragona ; it had the see in Zaragoza, on the 

"• Trinacrian Kings until the permanent union with Aragon : Pe- 
dro ILL of Aragon, 1282-1286. Jayme II., 1285-1291. Fadrique 
(Frederic) IL, 1291-1837. Pedro IL, 1887-1842. Louis, 1842-1855. 
Fadrique TIL, el Tanta, 1856-1377. Martin the Younger, 1877-1409. 
Martin the Elder (succeeds his son), 1409-1410. Fernando I. of Aragon 
and Sicily, 1412-1416. Sicily remains thenceforth united with the 
Spanish monarchy until the general peace of Utrecht, in 1718. 



Ebro, with gorgeous cathedral and convents, and embraced six 
suffragans, those of Jaca, Osca (Huesca), Balastro, THrazo- 
na. Albarradn, and Teruel. III., Provincia Valentina, 
comprising the southern part of Valencia, and the Balearic 
islands. Valencia was the archiepiscopal throne, with three 
suffragans, Segorbe, Orihuela, and Palma, on Mayorca. 
Aragon had four universities: those of Lerida (from 1245), 
Htiesca (1354), Barcelona (1430), and Valencia (UlO), 
which latter had six chairs for the Latin, and two for the 
Greek language and literature."* 

XIII. JKlNGDOM OF NaVARRA. 

60 1 . Extent and Government. — This small and histori- 
cally unimportant state embraced the upper valleys of the 
western Pyrenees, and bordered north on France, west on 
Biscay ; on the south, the Ebro separated it from Castile, and 
the river Aragon from the kingdom of that name on the east. 
The royal dynasty of Don Garcias VI., Ramirez (318), be- 
came extinct with Sancho VI., in 1234, and the Count Thie- 
bault I. of Champagne, inherited the throne. On the decease 
of Henry I., the last scion of this house, in 1274, the queen 
married her daughter, Juanna, to King Philipp le Bel, and 
Navarra became thus united to France during fifty-five years. 
But Philipp VI. of Valois, in 1 328, was anxious to rid him- 
self of one of his most dangerous competitors for the throno 
of France, by surrendering the kingdom of Navarra to Philipp, 
Count of Evreux (306, 393), married to Jeanne, daughter of 
Louis X. This separation from France was hailed with joy 
by the Navarrese, and those wild mountaineers celebrated the 
festival of their independence with the horrible slaughter of 
ten thousand Jews, who were settled among them, and had 
enjoyed the protection of the French kings, whose bankers they 
were.*^ Charles the Bad took a pernicious part in the struggles 
of France, without any benefit to Navarra. There, the hos- 
tile factions of the Bcaumonts and Agramonts involved the 
country in the fiercest civil wars, which only terminated with 
the destruction of the unhappy Prince Carlos de Viana, in 
1462. Navarra was always exposed to the conflicting influ- 
ences of France and Aragon, and could never gather its 
strength. Its states enjoyed great privileges which were pre- 
served by the frequent changes of the dynasties. The Kings 
of Navarra were surrounded by a council of twelve members, 
chosen from the high nobility. The Cortes were composed 
of the three estates : nobility, clergy, and the deputies of 
twenty-five cities, which had early obtained their different sta- 
tutes— /e>ro5. The Navarrese had a high school in Thidela, on 
the Ebro, but most of their youths went to finish their studies 
either in Lerida, Toulouse, or Montpellier ; and general edu- 
cation made only slow progress in a country where commerce 
and industry were neglected. 

602. Division, Cities, and Historical Places — The 
small state was divided into six provinces — merindades — 

"^ Garcias, the ambassador of King Alonso Y., a native Catalan^ de- 
livered so elegant an oration in the Latin language, before Pope Sixtus 
lY., that the Italian pedants present looked at one another in astoDish- 
ment, and the celebrated Pomponius Lsettis exclaimed, fiill of admira- 
tion : " Who is the Barbarian that speaks with such eloquence f" A Na- 
varrese Prince translated Fome of the works of Aristotle, from the Latin 
into Spanish. 

•^ Kings of the Evereux dynasty were : Philipp, 1828-1848. Charles 
L, le Mauvais, 1848-1887. Charles II., le Genereux, 1887-1425. Joan 
n. of Aragon, 1425-1479. The unhappy Blanche of Aragon waa forced 
to renounce the throne, and perished, poisoned by her sister, Eleanor of 
Foix, who inherited Navarra, but died three weeks after her father, 
Juan II, in 1479. Francis the Handsome (PhSbusX of B6am, 147»-1488. 
Jean d'Albret, 1488-1516, last King of Navarra: the country was then 
conquered by Fernando, el CeUolico, and united with Spain. 
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five of \vhich lay in the south of the Pyrenees, and one on the 
north, called Merindad de tdtra puertos. Pamplona, on the 
Arga, was the capital. Ay bar and Sanguesa, on the river 
Aragon, Estrellay Olite^ and the gloomy castle of Orthez, in 
the Beam, were all the scenes of melancholy events in the 
history of Carlos de Yiana and his no less unhappy sister 
Blanche de Navarra.*** Navarra formed the bishopric of Fam- 
piluna, belonging to the ecclesiastical province of Burgos 
(593). 

Xiy. The Mohammedan Kingdom of Oranada. 

603. Extent, Government, and Civil Feuds. — After 
the defeat of the African Moors at Tolosa (587), and the sub- 
sequent downfall of the Almohad dynasty in Spain, the pro- 
vince of Granada became the centre of a limited, but powerful 
kingdom. The active and generous Wali Mohammed Ebn 
Alhamar was raised to the throne in 1232, and secured the 
tranquillity in the interior by the encouragement he awarded 
to commerce, industry, and agriculture, and peace abroad by 
rendering nominal homage to the King of Castile. Though 
Granada, in the subsequent century, lost all the fertile lands 
on the Lower Guadalquivir, XereSy Tarifa^ Algeziras^BXidL Crib- 
raltar^ it still contained within the circuit of one hundred 
and eighty leagues, all the physical resources of a strong em- 
pire, which, by the valor of its Alhamarid monarchs, the en- 
thusiasm of its dense population, and the strength of its rook- 
bound frontiers, for more than two centuries — 1232-1492 — 
resisted the united forces of the Spanish monarchies. The 
influx of Saracen exiles from the provinces lately conquered 
by the Christian arms, rapidly increased the number of its de- 
fenders, while the internal disturbances in Castile during the 
reign of Don Pedro el Cruel and the weak kings of the Tras- 
tamara dynasty, left the Granadians periods of comparative 
tranquillity for the development of a higher civilization in 
commerce, science and arts. Agriculture, too, was held in re- 
spect, and carried to a high degree of excellence.*" Their 
manufactures of woollen cloths, cotton, and flax, were impor- 
tant objects of export, and the sword blades, armor, and dyed 
leather (cordwain), of Granada, were, during that period, the 
best in Europe. Their commerce extended to Egypt and 
India. Thus an immense wealth and all the enjoyments and 
comforts of life were concentred in this delightful region, so 
bountifully blessed by nature. Refined manners, a chivalrous 
affection for the fair sex, and, in consequence, an honorable 
position of woman in society, brilliant valor, love for poetry, 
music, and rural occupations, blended with the wildest pas- 
sions of party spirit, revenge, and deadly feuds, characterized 
the hot-blooded and generous Granadian cavaliers. Supported 
by their African allies, the Alhamarids attempted to throw 
off the forced allegiance to the Castilian Kings. Within 
Granada itself contending parties arose among the nobles, 
whose influence decided the succession of the throne, and the 
direction of the government. One king armed against the 
other, fearful revolutions shook the throne ; *** nay, the hostile 
parties called the Castilian enemy to their support. Yet, 

*®' See Preflcott*s Hiatory of Ferdinand and laabelkit vol. I., cap. 2, 
and for the ultimate catastrophe of Navarra, in 1616, vol. III., cap. 23. 
*" Christian Spain was indebted to the Moslem Granadians for the 
introduction of her most exquisite fruits and horticultural products, for 
the sugar cane, cotton, silk, the skilful culture of the mulberry tree, 
and the ingenious mode of irrigation, and thus, by the distribution of 
the waters transforming the desert into a Paradise. 

"^From the accession of Mohammed L Ebn Alhamar, in 1232, to 
the last King, Abdallah el Zaguir, by the Spaniards called Boabdeli, 
or el Bey Chico (the Pigmy King), in 1492, twenty-three kings had oc- 
cupied the glittering throne of the Alhambra, and tasted the bitter cup 
of human greatness. 



while the wars raged on the frontiers, and one border castle 
fell into the power of the Christians after the other, the Gra- 
nadians still continued to shed their blood in civil contests, 
and it was at last, the rebellion of Abdallah el Zaquir (the 
Drunkard) against his uncle, Abdallah el Zagal (the Daunt- 
less) — which, after the most determined resistance of the Gra- 
nadians, opened the gates of the splendid capital to the armies 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, on the 2d of January, 1492, and 
put an end to the Mohammedan dominion in the Peninsula. 

604. Division — Cities and Historical Sites. — After the 
loss of Algeziras and Gibraltar in 1344, the western frontier 
of the kingdom ran through the dq^p valley of Wady-Ara^ 
along the northern declivity of the Sierra de Antequera^ and 
was protected by the strongly-situated cities of Ronda, Lqja^ 
Anteqtiera, Alhama^ and the numerous border-castles, crown- 
ing every hill in the northern districts of Kalaat Jahasseb, 
El Fandaky and Bardshila-el-Ba/july opposite to the Castilian 
provinces of Cordova and Jaen. On the northeast, the 
fertile region of Kastaluna was defended by the towering 
Dfebal Samantan (now Monte Cazorta), which separated 
Granada from Murcia, while the eastern declivity of Sierra 
Nevada presented a formidable frontier line of deep, rocky 
defiles, and the mouji tain forts of Valad-alAlbiad (Velez-el- 
Blanco), Valad-al-Ahmar (Velez-el-Rubio), and Burchana; 
and Almeria on the sea-coast The city of Granada (Arabic, 
Garnatha^ or Garb-Naath), the capital of the empire, was 
situated on the northern declivity of Dfebal Kais (Sierra 
Nevada), in the plain of the river Xenil, sufficiently protected 
on the east by the fortresses of Wady-Aach (Guadix) and 
Basdtha (Baza), on the south by the snow capped range of 
the mountains, and on the west by Alhdma and the other 
above-mentioned cities. Only in the north the valley of the 
Xenil opened on the plain of the Guadalquivir, and the city 
was therefore often exposed to the sudden incursions of the 
Castilian chivalry ; there, too, Isabella fixed her camp, and 
built her threatening town of Santa- Fh. It was to the Almo- 
had and Alhamarid dynasties that Granada owed the Alhambra 
with its wonders, the splendid mosques — aljamas — caravan- 
serais, bazaars, aqueducts, bridges, hospitals, public baths, and 
all the other liberal institutions of Mohammedan piety. 
What Cordova had been in the ninth century, Granada became 
in the fifteenth. It contained then four hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and occupied a circumference of three leagues, 
which was defended by ranges of walls with more than a 
thousand towers. Yet the Moorish capital was as celebrated 
for the industry of its citizens, the learning of its AHmans 
and AlckatibSy as for the magnificence of its royalty and the 
valor of its knights, — and it is with a feeling of sorrow and 
regret that we read in Don Hurtado de Mendoza, the misery 
and ruin which the narrow-minded politics of the Spanish 
monarchs, and the terrors of the Inquisition, brought on this 
happy country, when the cross was planted on the Alhambra, 
and Granada sank with the nation that preferred exile and 
death to despotism and bigotry.'^ Alllamam (Albania), 
situated in the upper range of the mountains of Antequera, 
eight leagues southwest of Granada was the frequent retreat 
of the Moorish kings, who in those elevated regions enjoyed 
the delicious thermal springs, that gave the town its Arabic 
name. Being surrounded by fearful precipices and walls con- 
sidered impregnable, Alhama became the principal d^pot of 
the royal revenues. But in 1481 it was surprised and taken 

•** Only one branch of the ancient Granadian industry, that of the 
Albajcin cloth manufactures by Moorish refugees from Baeza, is still 
carried on, but it stands in the same proportion to those of old as the 
gloomy convents and unfinished churches and palaces of Cliarles Y. do 
to the fairy halls of the Alhambra. 
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by Don Koderigo Ponce de Leon and a band of daring knights, 
who held it gloriously in spite of all the desperate attempts of 
the old king, Muley Abul Hassan, to recover it. Southwest, on 
the coast, lay the splendid city Malakka (Malaga), and more 
inland, the strong Balesh (Velez- Malaga), which were both 
taken by King Fernando in 1487, after the bravest defence 
of their high-minded and wealthy citizens. Al-Mankeb 
(Almuflecar), east of Malaga, on the rocky coast, was the 
strong castle in which the Moorish kings used to imprison 
their rebellious relatives and hoard their treasures. At LqjUy 
west, on the Wculy-alJora^ and in the defiles of Aixarquia, 
south of Antcquera, the Spaniards suffered severe defeats in 
1483. Almeria^ on the coast, and the border castles Zahara^ 
Madrono^ Moclin, Alcoy, OreZj Aiboz, and many others, 
became celebrated during the border warfare of the times. 
Paduly the summit of Mount Alpuj arras, south of Granada, 
was the spot (still called El ultimo sospiro del Maro), where 
the unhappy Abdallah (Boabdil) took the last look at his 
capital, on his departure afler the surrender in 1 492, and his 
mother, the masculine Ayxa, upbraided him his tears with 
saying, " Well doest thou to weep like a woman for a city 
thou wouldst not defend like a man I " 

605. Such was the state of the Hispgnic Peninsula about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Granada, in civilization 
and arts, wealth and comfort, stood high above the Christian 
states. Portugal had opened its brilliant career on the 
Atlantic Ocean ; Aragon, strong by its excellent constitution 
and its maritime possessions, extended its influence over 
Italy ; Navarra, with its outward tincture of French gayety 
and glitter, remained savage and poor, while Castile, passing 
through the alembic of her civil wars, recovered her strength 
and her virtue in the energetic reign of Fernando and 
Isabel*" 

*• A very unfavorable, but no doubt faithful, description of the 
desolate and demoralized condition of Castile, during the civil war in 
1466, written by intelligent contemporaneous travellers, was last year 
published in Germany. This curious book, in the quaint old German 
of the fifteenth century, carries the reader through Germany, Bur- 
gundy (the Netherlands), England, France, Spain, Italy, and Hungary. 
The authors were Schassek and Tetzel, the former a Bohemian, the 
latter a NQrnberger Doctor, both acting as secretaries to several Bohe- 
mian (Hussite) noblemen, who in that year — 1466 — undertook a grand 
tour through Europe. From England the travellers arrived in Castile, 
which is described as an uncultivated country, a dreary wilderness 
covered with box and rosemary, where the travellers were continually 
exposed to the attacks of prowling robbers or pilfering gypsies. The 
Castilian people appeared to them as a proud, irascible, jealous, inhos- 
pitable, shabby, and cruel race, reckless alike of the lives of others and 
their own, ever and anon insulting the foreign cavaliers, and throwing 
stones at them. In every town they beheld permanent gibbet-trees 
hanging full of ghattly fruits; they saw culprits chained to iron bars 
between lighted piles of wood, by which their flesh was roasted alive, 
and nothing but charred skeletons left The Spanish prelates they de- 
scribe as turbulent and luxurious ; the priests as ignorant and venaL 
The knights were dressed in the flowing drapery of the East in imita- 
tion of the Arabs, and galloping along on light jeneta or barbs, they 
considered them unable to withstand the shock of the French or 
English chivalry. The Spanish ladies, too, wore Oriental dresses ; they 
covered their faces with veils, and smeared their eye-brows and chins 
with black and purple ointments. " In a word," says the honest Tet- 
zel, the secretary, " the Spanish people are so mixed up with Jews and 
Saracens, as to be worse than either, and more Heathen than Chris- 
tian 1 " The whole Peninsula was torn by party feuds, every one 
hating his neighbor, and thinking only of selfish interests. Though 
Aragon was in a much better condition than Castile, yet it was onlv 
after a hundred hairbreadth escapes from the kidnapping land-raU 
(Almugavars) of Aragon and the vater-raU (pirates) of Catalonia, that 
our jaded travellers could escape across the Tuscan sea to Italy. (See 
London Quarterly Review for April, 1852.) 



XV. The Italian Principalities and Republics, a. d. 1 450. 

606. Historical Kemarks. — During the two centuries 
which followed the Lombard League — 1250-1450 — the 
political and geographical aspect of Northern Italy has 
undergone a total change. The warlike and tumultuous 
republican cities, and the principalities of the powerful 
families which succeeded them, have nearly all disappeared. 
Venice has occupied the cities and districts situated in the 
eastern moiety of Northern Italy, between the Adda, the 
Oglio, and the Adriatic Gulf; she has dispossessed all the 
petty princes of their territories, and confined the Patriarch 
of Aquilefa to some insignificant tracts on the coast Next 
in power stands Milan, which, under the sway of the families 
of Delia Torre and the Visconti (414), has become an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, only nominally recognizing the supre- 
macy of the German emperor. In the west. Savoy (413, III.) 
has extended its dominion north of the Alps into Lesser Bur- 
gundy, and subjugated the smaller territories between the 
mountains and the Gulf of Genoa. The principality of Asti 
(411) belongs to the Princes of Orleans in France. The 
Marquis of Montferrat is an independent sovereign. Man- 
tua is hereditary m the family of Gonzaga. Carpi, Cor- 
reggio, and Mirandola, south of the Po, form small princi- 
palities. The house of Este, descending from the Italian 
Guelfs, has enlarged its dominion by Papal fiefs. Tuscany is 
now divided between the two republics, Florence and Siena ; 
only Lucca has preserved its doubtful independence in tho 
comer of Mount Apennine. The German kings had mado 
frequent but unsuccessful attempts to restore the influence of 
the ancient empire in Italy ; Henry VII., honest and brave, 
fell by poison ; Louis of Bavaria, alike treacherous to friend 
and foe — to Ghibelline and Guelf — fled, detested by both. 
King John of Bohemia came and went like a Quixotic knight- 
errant. His son, Charles IV., appeared as a trim but penni- 
less courtier, a harmless candidate for the Eoman crown, 
without army or treasure, and selling the last remaining 
imperial fiefs to the highest bidder, in order to pay his passage 
back to Germany. Thus, in the fifteenth century, we find fair 
Italy left entirely to herself, and if it was not to her a period 
of peace and unclouded serenity, the cause lay in her political 
position, and in the character of her inhabitants. Yet she 
had at least expelled her foreign masters, and if her own 
princes, into whose arms she had thrown herself, still quar- 
relled and fought, they were now moved by their own Italian 
ambition and politics. The German and English mercenaries, 
the Werners and Hawkwoods, had perished, and Italy beheld 
with a certain national pride, a new school of warriors, the 
offispring of her soil, the Carmagnolas, the Braccios, and tho 
Sforzas, who, by a higher and more humane organization of 
their armies, fought out the disputes of the Italian States 
among themselves ; and while these native condotticri tilted 
with their lances and ransomed their prisoners in all polite- 
ness and etiquette, the larger republics and principalities, 
Venice, Florence, Milan, and Naples, formed confederacies for 
a political balance of power y which secured a certain tran- 
quillity and independence to all. The Pope himself was, 
about A. D. 1 450, at the head of such an Italian Alliance^ and 
later, the admirable Lorenzo de Medici placed Italy beyond 
the hazard of foreign invasion. It was not until after 
the death of that great statesman, in 1492, at the close 
of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the Modem 
Era, that the gathering storms broke loose at once oyer 
that prosperous country. Italy stood then at the head of 
European civilization, in commerce, science, and art; the 
fourteenth century was the era of Genius — of Dante, Pe- 
trarch, and Boccacc ; the fifteenth that of classical learning 
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and research. This general burst of mental activity ennobled 
the sentiments of the Italian nation; their extensive com- 
merce and multifarious industry refined the manners, and thus 
we discover, amidst petty wars of envy and ambition, an 
extraordinary progress towards a higher development in Italy 
during the period between Dante, the stem Ghibeline partisan, 
and Lorenzo, the princely preserver of peace. 

607. States of Northern Italy. — I. The Eepublic of 
Saint Mark. — The great event which formed a period in the 
history of the Venetian constitution and politics was the noise- 
less victory of the wealthy aristocratical families, which, by the 
closing of the grand council — la serratura del maggior consig- 
lio — in 1 297, brought the entire government into their hands. 
Venice thus became a close and selfish oligarchy ; she strait- 
ened her constitution in 1311 by the creation of the Council 
of the Ten Signors of the Black Robe— i neri — ^who, with 
the Doge as their president, gave a new direction to her 
government — a fearful despotism at home and continental 
conquests abroad. 

In 1450, the dominion of the Republic of Saint Mark 
embraced the territories of Bergamo^ Brescia^ Verona^ and 
Vicenza^ conquered from the family of Delia Scala; Feltre^ 
Roveredo, Belluno, C adore, Fritcli, TrevisOf and Fadua, the 
latter two treacherously wrested from the unhappy princes of 
Carrara in 1406. Within the territory of the Duchy of Milan, 
Venice possessed the city of Crema, and south of the Po she 
had conquered the important Ravenna and Bagno<avallo in 
1441; nay, she extended her grasping hand as flEur as the 
coasts of Naples, where she at a later period held the ports of 
Trani, Brindisi, Gallipoli, Fugliano, and Otranto. 

During this period of her highest power, her Eastern 
Empire consisted of — 1, the Istrian Peninsula, with the 
duchies Zara and Sedenico, on the mainland, and the Dal- 
matian lakitdB ; 2, Scutari and Durazzo in Upper Albania^ 
3, the Ionian Islands, with Buthrinlo, Farga, Frevesa, and 
Arta, in Epirus, Vostizza and Anatolico in Acarnania, and 
Naupactus (Lepanto) in ^tolia ; 4, in the Morea, Fatrasso, 
Chiarenza (Glarenza, 358), Modon, Coron, Monembasia, part 
of Lacedamonia and Argos; and 5, the Grecian Islands 
(359), with NegropantCf Candia, and, in 1473, the fertile and 
beautiful Cyprus,^ 

608. Venice had become a splendid city, and the finest 
monuments of the celebrated Place of Saint Mark date from 
this era of conquest, wealth, and prosperity. Yet her most 
gigantic undertaking was the Long Walls — i murazzi — 
running for twenty-five miles from Torcello, on the north, 
along the narrow eastern coast southward by Malamocco and 
Falestrina to Chiozza, to protect the lagoons and the proud 
Bride of Saint Mark herself from the irruption of the 
Adriatic. The JMurazzi became, in 1379-81, the scene of 
the fearful attack of the victorious Genoese, which brought 
Venice to the brink of destruction ; but by the timely arrival 
of Carlo Zeno and the Levantine fleet, terminated with the 
celebrated siege of Chiozza, on the south of the Lagoons, the 
battle of Brondoloy and the defeat and surrender of the entire 
fleet and army of the Genoese on the 21st of June, 1381. 
On the shores of the lake of Ckurda took place, in 1439, that 
highly remarkable campaign between Francesco Sforza, the 
general of the united republics of Venice and Florence, and 
Piccinino, the lieutenant of the Duke of Milan, the two 
greatest condottieri of the age, during which the Venetians, 
with extraordinary exertions, transported an entire fleet of 

"** The narrow space left 110 does not permit us to go into any 
detail. 
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galleys and armed barks across the rugged mountains of Bas- 
sano into the lake, and defeating Piccinino at Tenna and Solo, 
relieved Brescia, and recaptured Verona, by military skill, 
bravery, and the boldest stratagems. But Venice had not 
preserved her ancient Italian virtues, and we turn with dis- 
gust from the relation of the frightful political crimes and 
treacheries by which she succeeded for the time to unite and 
consolidate her mighty empire on sea and land. 

609. II. The Duchy of Milan, under the sway of the 
family of Visconti from 1284 to 1447, embraced the ancient 
archbishopric (407), the county of Favia, Cremona^ Farma, 
Fiacenza, Boblno, Tortona, Alessandria, Novara, the terri- 
tory of Rusca, situated between the lakes of Como, Lugano, 
and Maggiore, and in the north, the Vol di Sesia, Duomo 
d'Ossola, Val Levantina, and ValteUina, where the dukes 
encountered the Swiss mountaineers in many a hard-fought 
battle. Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the first Duke of Milan, 
built in 1386 the magnificent cathedral — il Duomo — and in 
1396 the Carthusian Convent — la Certosa — near Pavia, where 
his gorgeous mausoleum gives testimony to the wealth and 
artistic skill of the time. Favia and Fiacenza possessed 
flourishing universities. Arbedo, in the Val Levantina, 
Macaldy on the Oglio, and the city of Brescia, became in 
1422-1427 the scene of the victories of the celebrated Con- 
dottiere Francesco Carmagnola, who, as general of the Vene- 
tians, was treacherously decoyed to Venice, and most unjustly 
put to the torture, and beheaded in 1432. At Caravaggio, in 
the swamps of the Adda, Francesco Sforza defeated and 
captured the entire Venetian army in 1448; but, suddenly 
entering into an alliance with that republic, the perfidious 
Condottiere marched his army against Milan, and was pro- 
claimed Duke in 1450. Sforza was, however, a great states- 
man; he secured the tranquillity of Italy, and after a 
brilliant reign, left his throne to his son Galeazzo, on his 
death, in 1466. 

610. III. The Republic of Genoa, the most turbulent 
of all the Italian democracies, possessed — I. The Ligurian 
coastland, from Monaco, on the west, eastward to Lerici, on 
the frontiers of the territory of the Counts of Malaspina 
with the capital of Genova La Superba, Savona, Aibenga, 
Oneglia, Ventimiglia, the excellent harbor of Spezzia, and 
numerous castles on Mount Apennine, which belonged to the 
noble families of the Doria, Fieschi, Spinola, Grimaldi, Bocca- 
nera, Giustiniani, and others. II. The island of Corsica, 
which was permanently occupied by the Genoese in 1284, after 
the disastrous defeat of the Pisan fleet ofl" the island of Mel- 
lorca (417). The republic did not, however, obtain a quiet 
possession of that island ; it was for a long time the apple of 
discord between the rival Catalans (596) and Genoese, and the 
latter, though often driven out, obtained ultimately the upper 
hand. Corsica was divided into Terra Commune, north of 
the mountains, and Terra di Cifiarca, on the south. Bastia, 
Calvi, Ajaccio, San Bonifacio, Aleria, and Cinarca, were 
the most important towns. The fierce Corsican mountaineers 
were governed with an iron rod, and their frequent insurrec- 
tions gave much trouble to Genoa. III. The Grecian Islands, 
Chios, Samos, Nicaria, Fsara, Metelino (Lesbos), Stalimene 
(Lemnos), Imbros, Tenedos, Thomas, Samothraki, and the 
strongly fortified city and port of Fhmagusta, on the 
eastern coast of Cyprus. IV. Fera and Galatd, on the 
Gt)lden Horn, opposite to Constantinople, was the great 
emporium of eastern commerce, which the Genoese lost after 
the conquest of the Greek capital by Sultan Mohammed II. 
in 1453. V. The important colonies in the Taurid Penin- 
sula (Crimea), and <^ the adjacent coast of the Sea of Azof, 
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Caff a (Feodosia), on the eastern shore of the Crimea, was a 
splendid city, with 36,000 houses within the walls, and 8000 
in the extensive suburbs, inferior only to G-enoa herself, and 
proudly called the Lesser Constantinople. Smaller cities 
were Sdctaja^ Chersoneso, Kaiolimne^ and Pondico^ on the 
straits; San Giorgio^ Pallastra^ and Tana (Azof), on the 
mainland. These possessions, with their rich bazaars and 
depots of eastern commerce, were swept away by the invasion 
of Mohammed II. in 1475. Kuinous cities and castles now 
cover the site of Genoese power and glory. 

611. IV. The Duchy of Savoy (413) acquired under its 
first duke, Amadeus VIII., Vercelli in 1427. Several of its 
southern territories, such as Chierasco, Sarngliano, CuneOj 
and Mondovi, were still in the possession of the Provencals. 
Duke Louis — 1439-1465 — married Anna of Lusignan, with 
the hope of obtaining the island of Cyprus^ but Venetian 
intrigue despoiled him of all his rights, and he gained nothing 
but the empty title of King of Cyprtis, 

V. The Marquisate of Montferrat, with the cities Alba^ 
Nizzaj Acguiy Casali, Chiavasso, the margraviate of CarrettOy 
and the southern territory of the Langhe^ which remained fiefs 
of the German empire, 

VI. AsTi (411), with its territory, belonged to the Duke 
Louis of Orleans as dower of his wife, Valentina Visconti. 
The pretensions of Louis XII., as Duke of Orleans, caused 
the second invasion of Italy by the French in 1499. 

VII. The smaller sovereignities of the Malaspina, Pala- 

VICINO, GONZAOA, CoRREGGIO, PlO DI CaRPI, PiCO DI MiRAN- 

DOLA, and the ancient marquisate of Este. 

612. States of Central Italy. — I. The Republic of 
Florence (416) had preserved its admirable constitution 
during the storms of the fourteenth century, and enjoyed the 
highest development of its commercial and literary activity in 
the fifteenth, under the sway of her distinguished citizens, 
Cosmo and Lorenzo of Medici. Pisa^ with Livorno (Leg- 
born) and part of the Mdremme^ Arezzo^ and Cortona^ had 
been incorporated in her territory, which now extended 
eastward across Mount Apennine, and south to the lake of 
Perugia. 

II. The Republic of Siena preserved likewise her liberty 
under continual contentions between the nobles and com- 
moners. She remained the faithful ally of the Medici, and 
extended her territory throughout the ancient palatinate of 
Tusda and the islands EJJba^ Pianosa^ and Giglio. 

III. The Republic of Lucca had taken an active part in 
all the movements of the fourteenth century. After the death 
of her illustrious captain, Castruccio Castracani, she was con- 
quered by the Florentines, but she soon threw off the yoke, 
and recovered her liberty and popular government. Lucca 
took no part }n the movements of the time, and sank, later 
back, into profound obscurity. Her territory reached to the 
Garfagnana in Mount Apennine, whose defiles were protected 
by the important fortress of Pietrd Santa. 

XVI.— The Papal State. 

613. Acquisitions of Territory. — The downfall of the 
Souabian house, and the troubles in Germany (394, 511) had 
given the Popes free hand in Italy ; yet, instead of contributing 
to the work of peace, their ambition and thirst of dominion rose 
to the highest pitch. They involved themselves in endless 
wars with their neighbors, and found their most inveterate 
opponents in the noble families of the Colonna^ Orsinij 
Savellif Contiy and others in the environs of Rome herself *°^ 

*^ See the remarkable passage in Machiavelli : I cieli fecero crescere 



The humiliation of Pope Boniface VIII. , the long residence 
of his successors in Avignon — 1305-1378 — and the great 
schism that followed, brought confusion into the administra- 
tion of the church, and undermined the authority of the 
Popes. Yet during that period of disorder, they artfully 
extended their dominion over Bologna^ Ferrara^ and the 
whole of Romagna, where the Spanish Cardinal Albomoz, in 
1354-1358, with more ability in intrigue than military talent, 
succeeded in setting the petty tjrrants at variance one with 
the other, and in deposing and subduing them all. These 
princes were the Malatesti^ seignors of Rimini, Pesaro, and 
Fano, the Montefeltri of Urbino, the Varani of Camerino, 
the Ordelafi of Forli and Cesena, the Manfredi of Faenza, 
the Alidosi of Imola, and the Gabrielli of Gubbio in Mount 
Apennine. Thus the Papal State in the fifteenth century was 
bounded on the north by the river Po, and on the south by 
the Kingdom of Naples. It embraced — I. The ancient 
Patrimony of Saint Peter with Rome, the Campagna, 
Maritinuiy and Sabina. II. Umbria, with Spoleto, Fuligno, 
and Perugia. III. The March of Ancona, with the cele- 
brated sanctuary San Loretto. IV. Romagna. V. Ferrara, 
RoviGO, and other fiefs of the family of Este. VI. Bologna 
and its territory. That rich and tumultuous republic soon 
threw off the yoke. VII. Benevento and Ponte Corvo in 
the Kingdom of Naples. VIII. The counties of Avignon 
and Venaissin in France (502). The city of Avignon^ on 
the banks of the Rhone, between the rivers Sorgues and 
Durance, became in the fourteenth century the centre of all 
the ecclesiastical and political interests of Europe during the 
long residence of the Popes. Many ruinous Gothic palaces, 
churches, and convents, still remind the traveller of those 
times. In the charming valley of Vauduse (the shut valley) 
Petrarch sought in vain a solitary retreat to forget his passion 
for Laura de Sade. Her paternal castle of Saumane lies 
high on the mountain, northeast of the valley. There, in the 
grotto of the Sorgues, the young Tuscan poet composed those 
pure and exalted effusions of the heart, which remain the most 
beautiful lyrical poetry of any modem tongue. 



XVII. — The Kingdom of Naples. 

614. The Angevin and Aragonian Dynasties. — Naples 
had seen her happiest days during the reign of the Souabian 
House (423). From a first rate power controlling the destiny 
of Italy, that rich and brilliant sovereignty sank into insig- 
nificance. Naples, under the Angevin princes, aft«r the 
massacres of Sicily, the defeat and capture of Prince Charles 
the Lame in 1284, and the death of his father. King Charles 
I., the following year, lost entirely her influence in the political 
balance. Oppressed by a foreign dynasty, which at once 
abolished the beneficent constitution of Frederic II., without 
patriotism and virtue, the distracted Neapolitan people offered 
no resistance to the invader, and the most beautiful provinces 
of Europe became now for centuries the battle-field on which 
ambitious princes, French, Hungarian, and Aragonese adven^ 
turers, or mercenary Italian condottieri, sword in hand, 
disputed with one another the spoils of a defenceless nation. 

in Roma due potentissime famiglie, Cotonnesi ed Ormnit acciocchd il 
papa quando mancasse degli ostacoU oltramontani non potesse nd fer- 
mare nd godere la potenza sua. Ondechd papa Bonifacio, » volse a 
volere spegnere i Colonnesi, ed oltre alio avergli scomunicati, bandl 
loro la croeiata contra. 11 chS sebbene offese alquanto loro, offese piQ 
la Chiesa perch^ quelle armi le quali per caritA delta fede avera yirtu- 
osamente adoperate, come si yolse p^r propria ambizione ai Cristiani, 
cominciarono a non tagliare. E cosi il troppo desiderio di sfogare il loro 
appetito, faceva che i pontefici appoco appoco si disarmavano. L$ 
htorie Florentine^ Libro I. 
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Under the auspices of a brilliant French court and chivalric 
army, an absolute goverment was introduced : only the larger 
cities Bariy Brindisi^ Taranto^ and Naples^ retained their 
municipal institutions. To some, written statutes were granted. 
The barons obtained extensive privileges in order to secure 
their military service in the wars with Sicily and Lombardy ; 
while all the estates of the partisans of Manfred and Conra- 
dino were sequestrated and granted to the numerous French 
nobles, the ArtoiSy CantelniaSy Clermont ^ de VEtandart, 
Joinvi/ky MarsiaCy M&ntfarty Ponsicy and others who had 
followed the Angevin banner. Naples became the royal 
residence, and was adorned with magnificent buildings. The 
strong Castello Nuovo arose. The University of Frederic II. 
was enlarged and endowed, and the supreme tribunal — Gran 
Carte — transported to Naples. One religious fete, tourna- 
ment, or courtly pageantry, followed the other, and kept the 
Neapolitan public in a whirl of excitement, while the provinces 
were plundered, and French corruption bid defiance to every 
feeling of morality and virtue. The licentious reign of Queen 
Giovanna I., the murder of her husband, Andreas of Hungary, 
the subsequent invasion of King Louis with his Hungarian 
hordes, and all the frightful disasters of the contending parties 
of Anjou and Durazzo, together with the treachery of the 
Italian Condottieri, Sforza Attendolo, Bracoio da Montone, 
and Caldora, in the times of Queen Oiovanna II., brought the 
Neapolitan people into the deepest despair, and it was, there- 
fore, with enthusiasm, and the liveliest hopes of better days, 
that they at last, in 1 442, opened their gates to Alfonso the 
Magnanimous of Aragon, who by the union of the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily — U regno delie due SicUie di qua e di 
Id del Faro — with Aragon, rendered himself worthy of the 
affection of his people, and secured his throne to his successors 
at his death, in 1458. 

615. Cities and Historical Sites. — AnversGy near Capua, 
where King Andrew was ruthlessly murdered, August 20, 
1345, with the connivance of Queen Giovanna I., who fled to 
Provence after the defeat of her general, Nicoolo degli Accia- 
juoli, at Capua, by the Hungarians, in 1348. At the Castle of 
MurOy in the mountains of Basilicata, the old guilty queen 
was smothered by the Hungarian avengers. May 22, 1382. 
Pescaray on the sea-coast, where the celebrated Sforza Atten- 
dolo, while crossing the ford of the river with his heavy armed 
cavalry, sank with his horse and perished, in 1424. Aquila, 
in the Abruzzi, became, in the same year, the battle-field 
between the greatest Condottieri of the time, in which the 
chivalric Braccio da Montone perished, and Queen Giovanna 
II. reoccupied the tottering throne of Naples. Near the 
island of Ponzay opposite to Gaeta, (the scene of the mag- 
nanimous conduct of King Alfonso Y.,) that enterprising 
prince was vanquished, in 1435, in the singular naval combat 
in which the Genoese, by skilful manoeuvres, destroyed the 
entire Catalan fleet, and carried the Aragonese monarch with 
all his knights prisoners to Genoa. 

6 1 6. The Ecclesiastical Division or Italy. — The Italian 
Peninsula, with the adjacent islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, consisted, towards the close of the Middle Ages, of 
thirty-eight Ecclesiastical Provinces, with about two hundred 
suffragan Bishoprics. The largest of these, the Roman Pro- 
vince, or Patrimonium Sancti Pelriy embraced the greater 
part of the Papal State, and extended from the Po along the 
Adriatic, and across Mount Apennine to the river Garigliano 
(Liris) in the Kingdom of Naples. Rome was the Patriarchal 
See, with the following suburbicarian or immediate suffra- 
gans : The Bishops of Porto di San IppolitOy and Ostiay at 
the mouth of the Tiber, MaghanOy Frascati, Tivoliy Pales- 



trinoy AllanOy Segniy and Veletri, Mediate or non-exempt 
suffragans within the frontiers of the Patrimony were the 
Bishops of Terracinay CastrOy Sutriy Fulcra (Falisci), Ortay 
Viterboy Bagnareay Anagniy FerentinOy Aletriy OrvietOy 
Noceray Narni, Rietiy Terniy Amelia y SpoleiOy Todiy FolignOy 
CamerinOy Assisi (422), Perugiay Cagliy MontefeltrOy PesarOy 
FanOy Fosso7)tbroney Sinigagliay Jesiy Ancoiiay OsimOy Re- 
canatiy and Macerata. The Bishoprics beyond the frontiers 
of the Patrimony, but belonging as suffragans to the Roman 
Metropolis, were those of Civita-Ducaley Teramo, Aquila, 
Civita di PennOy Civita di Chietiy Valvay Sulmonay and 
Sora — all situated in the kingdom of Naples. 

617. Ravenna, Urbino, Fermo, and Teate, on the Adri- 
atic coast, formed separate Archiepiscopacies. The other 
Provinces were those of Milan, Aquileja, Grado (with the 
Metropolitan See in Venice), Bologna, Genoa, embracing the 
northern part of Corsica, Pjsa, with the south of that island, 
Turin, Florence, Siena, nineteen Neapolitan Sees, among 
which those of Naples, Capua, Benevento, Amalei, Salerno, 
and AcERENZA (Acheruntia), were the largest. Sicily had 
four, those of Syracuse, Messina, Montreale, and Palermo, 
and Sardinia three, Cagliari, Arborea. and Sassarl 

XVIII. — The Frankish Principalfties in Greece. 

618. Historical Remarks. — The rapid conquests of the 
Ottoman Turks since the permanent settlement of the sultans 
in Adrianople, in 1361, had changed all the relations in the 
East. The Greek Empire was in 1450 nearly confined to the 
environs of the Capital, and some distant possessions in the 
Morea, while the weak and disunited Latin principalities on 
the mainland already paid tribute to the terrible Sultan. 
After the final conquest of Constantinople, in 1453, those 
small states were all swept away by the scimitar, and only 
George Castriota (Iskanderbei), the hero of Albania, the 
Knights of Rhodes, and the Dukes of the Archipelago, under 
the protection of the Republic of Saint Mark, yet for a time 
offered a gallant resistance to the victorious arms of Moham* 
med II. 

619. These Frankish or Latin principalities, the relics 
of the Crusading Colonies of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries (336), were : I. The Duchy of Athens and Bosotia ; 
II., the Duchy of Leucas and Acarnania ; III., the Princi- 
pality of Achaia ; IV., the Duchy of the Archipelago ; V., 
the Genoese Lordships of the Gatelusii and Giustininiani, on 
the ^gean islands ; and, VI., the Military Order of SavU 
Johny on Rhodes ; to which may be added, VII., the Princi- 
pality of Albaniay under Georgios Castriota. 

620. I. The Ducht of Athens (355) had, after the defeat 
and death of Walter de Brienne in the battle on the Cephissns 
in Boeotia, in 1311, been divided among the victorious Catalan 
and Aragonese freebooters. These wild warriors, taking 
possession of the castles and property of the French barons 
slain in the action, and marrying their wives and daughters, 
constituted their government with the title of " The Sovereign 
Army of the Franks in BjomaniaJ'^ and elected the French 
knight, Roger Deslau, as their chief. ** Yet, in order to keep 
peace at home among themselves, they prudently waged con- 
tinual wars with the neighboring princes of Epirus and Thes- 
saly, and the barons of the Morea. When in 1326, at the 

'^ Ducange, in his History of the Byzantine Empire (vol. ii., p. 197X 
tells us that he had seen a curious document, dated Thebes, in April, 
1314, with this insoription : No* univenitaa fidelis Franeorum exereitua 
in partibus Romania exittentia. 
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death of Sir Roger Deslaa, they remained without a leader, 
and symptoms of ambition and jealousy began to threaten the 
internal tranquillity of their military republic, they offered 
the sovereignty of Athens to King Fadrique of Sicily, who 
conferred the duchy on his son, Don Manfredo of Aragon. 
The princes of that house, however, did not take actual pos- 
session of the duchy ; they governed it by their bailififs, and 
retained only the title of Dukes of Athens and Neopatras 
(594).'^ The military commonwealth of the Catalans being 
recruited by new bands of adventurers from the Spanish Penin- 
sula, remained in hostile relations to the princes of Anjou in the 
Morea, and took an active part in the desperate naval battles 
between the Venetians and Genoese on the Hellespont and 
Bosphorus, in 1354. But, in the contest which arose in 1386, 
between these warriors and Nerio Acciajuoli, the governor of 
Corinth, and guardian of the principality of Achaia. concerning 
the marriage of the wealthy heiress of Soula (Salona), the 
former were defeated and dispersed, and the duchy of Athens 
thus passed by conquest to that noble Florentine family. "® 
Antonio Acciajuoli, the son of Nerio, took possession of 
Athens, and extended his dominion over Boeotia and the 
Isthmus of Corinth. He was an amiable and distinguished 
prince; under his mild and equitable government Athens 
enjoyed uninterrupted tranquillity for years, while the more 
northern provinces were desolated by the fearful invasions of 
the Ottomans. But this prosperity did not last, and it was 
the Athenians themselves, who, disgusted with the oppression 
and the crimes of Franco Acciajuoli, the last duke, called in 
the Sultan Mohammed II. Thus a Turkish army took posses- 
sion of the city and Acropolis in 1456, and Attica became 
thenceforth a part of the Ottoman Empire. 

621. II. The Duchy of Leucas — Leukadia — (Santa 
Maura) embraced the island of that name, the palatinate of 
CephaJonia^Ithaka^Zantey the city of Glarenza in Elis, and 
the despotat of Acamania^ at that time consisting of the 
ancient Acamania, the west of JEltoHa^ and the southern part 
of EpiruSj with Arta for its capital. The duchy was in the 
possession of the Tocchi, a noble family from Benevento, in 
the kingdom of Naples (360). 

III. The Principality of Achaia, or Morea, had, after 
the death of William of Villehardoin, in 1277 (358), with 
the hand of his daughter Isabella, passed to the house of 
Anjou, and was mostly governed by bailiffs appointed by the 
kings of Naples. The Byzantine despots of Misithra, how- 
ever, incessantly attacked the Frank barons, and wrested 
one castle and district from them after another, in spite of 

** The titular Dukea of Athens and Neopatras, of the House of 
Aragon, were : Man/redy Prince of Sicily, 1326-1 380 ; WiUianiy his 
brother, 1330-1338 ; Jayme, second brother, regent of Sicily, 1338-1348 ; 
Fadrique^ Marquis of Randazzo, son of Don Jayme, 1348-1355; Fad- 
rique Ill.y King of Sicily, 1356-1377 ; Maria, his daughter, married to 
Don Martin, King of Aragon (599). 

'*** The Acciajuoli, like the Medici, were originally Florentine mer- 
chants, who by their manufacturing interests and banking business 
rose to the possession of wealth and princely estates. Nicholas Accia- 
juoli, the head of that family, about 1334, was an able statesman and 
keen political intriguer, and both he and his descendants in Greece gave 
early examples of the superior position which in the fourteenth century, 
the fiwrwe of the moneyed citizen began to assume over the noord of the 
feudal baron, and the learning of the political churchmaa The Dukes 
of Athens of the House of Acciajuoli were: I^erio /, 1366-1394; An- 
tonio, his son, 1394-1435 ; Nerio II., 1435-1463 ; the infant son of the 
former, with his mother as regent^ 1458-1466 ; Franco, nephew of 
Nerio TL, last duke, deposed and beheaded by Sultan Mohammed H., 
1466-1466. Bee for the history of Athens during this period the above 
cited woriL of Colonel George Finlay, p. 182-201, which oontaini^ more- 
over, admirable sketches of the social oonditum of Greece in the 
fifteenth century. 



their desperate valor, and the brilliant victories of John of 
Katavas and his chivalry over the Byzantine mercenaries at 
Prinitza and on Mount Makryplaghi, in Arcadia, in 1264 and 
1268. The Catalans made inroads from Attica; the Vene- 
tians possessed Coron, ModoUy Argos, and Monembasia ; the 
Pope held Fatras and Nauplia ; thus the Frankish dominion 
in the Morea, formerly so powerful, was in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century reduced to Elis, western Arcadia, and 
the coastland of Achaia, The last Frank sovereign who 
assumed the title of Prince of Achaia was Azan Zachariah 
Centurione, Count of Chalandritza. Having, in 1430, sur- 
rendered that fortress and all his other territorial possessions 
to the Despot Thomas Palseologus, for a life-rent of his 
baronies, the Frank Principality became extinct after an 
existence of two hundred and twenty-five years, and the whole 
peninsula, with the exception of the five maritime fortresses 
held by the Venetians, was once more reunited to the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

622. IV. The Duchy op Naxos (361), under the thifd dy- 
nasty (that of the Crispi), enjoyed during the fifteenth century 
a comparative tranquillity, though the coasts of those beautiful 
and highly-cultivated islands were often exposed to the sudden 
landings of Turkish pirates from Asia Minor, and the indus- 
trious islanders suffered still more from their subjection to 
the commercial monopolies of their protectress, the republic 
of Venice. These pernicious restrictions on commerce and 
industry, and the enormous taxes imposed by the indolent 
and luxurious dukes, depressed and ruined the native Oreek 
population, which began to decline so rapidly that Albanian 
colonies had to be called in from the mainland to repeople 
the islands of los, Andros, Keos, and Kythnos (Thermia). 
After the fall of Rhodes, in 1522, the terrible Haireddin 
Barbarossa, the Turkish Capudan Pasha, appeared before 
Naxos ; the capital was sacked in the most barbarous man- 
ner, and the whole island overrun by the Turks. The 
unhappy Duke G-iovanni V. Crispo became a tributary to 
the Sultan. His son G-iacomo IV. was imprisoned in Con- 
stantinople; the Turks took possession of the islands, and 
Selim II. conferred the government of Naxos on his banker, 
the Jew John Michez, who, not daring to visit his exasperated 
Oreek subjects, sent the noble Spaniard, Francis Coronello, as 
his deputy, to collect the tributes and overlook the public 
administration of the island. Such was the final fate of the 
duchy of the Archipelago, the laM great fief of the Latin 
empire of Eomania; it fell in 1566, after having been ruled 
by twenty-one Catholic princes for three hundred and fifty-nine 
years.*" 

V. The Genoese Lordships in the JBgean belonged to 
families of Nobili, who stood nearly in the same relations to 
their metropolis as the Dukes of Naxos to Venice. The Do- 
rias possessed the city of AinoSj on the gulf of that name, op- 
posite to the mouth of the river Maritza (Hebrus), in Thrace, 
and the islands of Thasos, Samotraki, and Itnbros, The 
Gatelusii resided on Stalimne (Lemnos), Hagio Strati (Nea), 
and Metelino (Lesbos), the fertile and beautiful island, with 
its strongly fortified city, opposite the coast of Asia Minor, 

*" At Naxos the traveller still beholds the ruins of the ducal palace 
transformed into a Capuchin convent, crowning the hill above the city. 
The armorial escutcheons of the ancient Venetian families adorn the 
portals of the houses, whose inmates, descendants of the Giraldi, Gri- 
maldi, Marini, Yenieri, Coronelli, or Delendi, figure as petty consuls of 
France, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, while a fair-haired little boy, 
who a few years ago received his food in the Convent of the Lazarists 
for pulling the church bell, was considered as the last scion of the proud 
dynasty of the Dukes of Naxoa. 
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where the castle of ancient Phoksea had a Genoese garrison. 
The Giustiuianiy one of the most influential families of Ge- 
noa, held the islands of Chios (Scio), Fsara, Nicaria, and the 
mountainous and easily-defended Santos, After the fall of 
Constantinople, in 1453, and the occupation of the Genoese 
suhurhs, Fera and Gaiatd, by the Turks, those islands became 
the refuge of thousands of Greek fugitives ; but the terrified 
Genoese lords soon surrendered their possessions to the vic- 
torious arms of Mohammed II. — 1455-1462 — and with the 
destruction of Caffa and the flourishing Genoese cities on the 
Crimea, in 1475, the republic lost her last colony and em- 
porium in the Levant. Samos having likewise suffered from 
Turkish depredations, was granted by Sultan Selim to Kilidj 
Ali Pasha, who brought new settlers into the island. 

623. VI. The Order of St. John, firmly established 
on Khodes and the adjacent group of smaller islands in 1310, 
maintained its high renown as the bulwark of Christianity 
against the infidels (362). The city of Rhodes, on the north 
of the island, had two harbors, the Galley Port and the Forto 
di MandracchiOj which were protected by strong and beauti- 
ful towers, and closed by enormous iron chains drawn across 
the entrance. The Upper Town — la hatUe vUle — ^with the huge 
Gothic palace of the grand masters, the cathedral of Saint 
John, and the beautiful street of the knights — la rue des 
Chevaliers — was separated from the Lower Town — la ville 
Uisse — by a transverse wall with many towers and some gates. 
In this lower quarter lived the Greek subjects, the Jews, all 
the married citizens and retainers of the order, and those 
numerous and beautiful Khodian courtesans whose rich and ele- 
gant dress in the fifteenth century became the fashion of all 
European ladies. The order was earlier divided into seven 
tongues, those of France, Germany, Auvergne, Aragon, 
England, Frovence, and Italy ; but during the dissensions in 
the order in 1462, the eighth tongue, Castile-Fortugal, iras 
created. The knights of every tongue had their position on the 
towers, walls, and outworks assigned for the defence of the 
city. Near the Mount Fhileremos (the ancient lalysos) was 
the swamp where the young knight Deodat de Gozon, from 
Provence, in 1342, in a dangerous combat, killed the huge 
serpent or crocodile which for a long time had been the terror 
of the inhabitants and flocks of the environs. On the moun- 
tain stood the celebrated Church of Our Lady of Phile- 
remos, to whose shrine pilgrimages were made by Greeks and 
Latins. Other cities in the island were Lindos on the east, 
and Triujida, Neokastron, and Kandura, on the west. Sultan 
Mohammed II. sent, in 1480, Misih-Pash4 with a hundred 
thousand Turks to besiege the city of Rhodes, but they were 
repelled with tremendous loss by the gallant Grand Master, 
Pierre d^Aubusson, and forced to depart from the island. 

624. VII. The Principality or Kingdom op Albania, 
under George Castriota, 1453-1466. This mountainous re- 
gion embraced Upper Albania, the northern part of the medi- 
aeval despotat of Epirus (372), extending from the lake of 
Labeatis or Scodra (35), and the Monte Negro on the north, 
south to the river Aous (now Voioussa), and the high range 
of the Acroceraunian promontory, which separated it from 
Epirus Proper. The precipitous mountains of Albania 
ascending in several offsets toward Mount Pindus in the inte- 
rior, are intersected by the deep and fertile valleys of the 
Apsosy Genussos, and the Black and White J>rin, The latter 
river, flowing from the large lake of Achris or Ochrida (the 
ancient Lychnidus), in a. northwestern direction, discharges 
itself into the Adriatic Gulf, near Alessio, south of Scodra. 
The country was divided into : I. Zenta, on the north of the 
Dnn, with the cities of Scodra (Scutari), Antivari and JJul- 



cigno, on the coast. It was inhabited by the fierce Albanian 
race of the Guegues or Red Skypetars. II. Di»ra, in the 
interior, on the Upper Drin, and Aemathia (Mathis), on the 
coast, with the celebrated mountain fortress of Crqja, the 
birthplace and paternal inheritance of George Castriota ; Lis- 
sus (Alessio), at the mouth of the Drin, occupied by the Ve- 
netians ; Durazzo (Dyrrhachium), Fetrula, Albanon, Dibra, 
SteUttsa, Station, and other places, the scenes of the extra- 
ordinary deeds of the Albanian hero. This central region 
was inhabited by the brave and civilized Albanian tribe of the 
Mirdites (Mirdi), the countrymen of George Castriota. They 
were Catholics, and enjoyed their independence under their 
own chiefs or Frinks, III. Musaki, Timoritza, and Des- 
nitza, the southern region of Albania, extending from the 
Lake of Achris, westward to the Adriatic, and south to the 
river Voioussa. Its inhabitants were the warlike and treach- 
erous Toxides, who later became Mohammedans. Berat 
(Beligrad, White City), on the Apsos, was their principal 
town. Fetra Alba, Skrepari, and Moschopolis, became cele- 
brated in the wars with the Turks. Wallachian shepherds 
were settled in the mountains with their flocks. In the four- 
teenth century the power of these Albanian tribes was so far 
increased that, throwing off their allegiance to the distant and 
weakened Byzantine emperors, they began to descend from 
their strongholds, and attempt conquests toward the north and 
east. But they could not retain their acquisitions. Cattaro, 
Antivari, Dulcigno, and Lissus, were taken by the Vene- 
tians, and the Albanians soon felt the heavy sword of Amu- 
rath II. It was then, in 1443, that the young Mirdid chief, 
Georgios Castriota, by the Turks called Iskander-Bet (Skan- 
derb^g, or Sir Alexander), fled from the service of Sultan Am- 
urath, and occupying Croja, Dibra, Petrula, Petra Alba, Stel- 
lusa, and Sfetigrod, drove the Turks out of the country. The 
Albanians of all the different tribes flocked to his banner, and 
proclaimed him Prince of Albania. With extraordinary bra- 
very and talent, he, for twenty years, defeated and destroyed 
the immense armies which Mohammed II. marched against 
him, and maintained the liberty of his native country until his 
death, Jan. 1 7, 1 467, in Lissus, where he was buried.*'* The 
Turks immediately penetrated into the mountains, and entered 
Joannina triumphantly in 1478, yet they never succeeded in 
establishing their dominion among the warlike and liberty- 
loving tribes of Albania. 

XIX.— The Byzantine Empire in 1450. 

625. Decline and Fall of Constantinople. — Neither 
the talents of Michael VIII. Palasologus, nor the victories 
of the Catalan adventurers in Asia Minor, under his son 
Andronicus II., in 1304-1307, could stop the advance of the 
Ottoman hordes. The civil wars between Joannis Cantaku- 
zenos and the young emperor Joannis V. — 1341-1346 — the 
internal decay and misery, the defeats of the foreign auxili- 
aries at Nicopolis, in 1396, and at Varna, in 1444, and the 
virulence of the theological contest of the Latin and Greek 
Churches, brought the ancient empire, in 1450, to the brink 
of the precipice. Its still remaining territories at the time 
consisted of: I. The city of Constantinople with its 160,000 
inhabitants, and the environs as far as the ruinous walls of 
Anastasius. Beyond Silivri and ApoUonia the country 
swarmed with Turkish Spahis. II. The Chalcidian penin- 

*^ See the history of the great Albanian chief in Siamondi's Italian 
RepublUs^ Vol v., pages 297-836, and in Life of Oeorge CaHriot, 8can- 
derbeff, King of Albania^ republished from Knolle's History of the 
Turks by Doctor Clement C. Moore. New- York, 1860. A modern 
Greek translation of Marinns Barletius* Life of Scanderbeg appeared 
some years ago in Venice. 
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Bula in Macedonia, with the city of Saloniki^ Cassandria, 
and the promontory of Athos^ inhabited by monks. III. 
Peloponnesus^ divided into the two despotats of Misithra 
(Sparta) and Patrax^ at the time belonging to the two hostile 
brothers, Demetrius and Thomas Palseologi. The virtues of 
the last emperor, Constantino XI., could no longer uphold the 
perishing slate. Constantinople sank beneath the scimitar of 
Mohammed II., on May 29, 1453, and the peninsula was 
incorporated into the Turkish Empire in 1460. 

XX. — The Grand Comnenian Empire of Trebizond. 

626. Decline and Fall. — This small and feeble state, on 
the shores of the Euxine Sea (374), had by the prudent con- 
duct of its Grand Comnenian princes, and the continual feuds 
between the Mongols and Turks in the interior of Asia Minor, 
withstood all the storms of the times. It still extended in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century from the mouth of Kizil 
Irmak (the Halys of the ancients) eastward, along the ridge 
of Mount Paryades, which secured it from the incursions of 
the White Horde — Ak-Koinin — of Turkomans on the Eu- 
phrates, to Bathys in Lazica, on the frontiers of Georgia. On 
the west, the empire was protected by its alliance with the 
Genoese, who held possession of the strong and important 
maritime cities of Amastra and AmisoSy and with the Emirs 
of Kastemuni (the ancient Paphlagonia) ; and on the east by 
the fine, warlike race of the Lazi, who served in the army of 
the Comnenian emperors. The Emperor Alexius IV. and his 
son Kalojoannis had bravely beaten off the first invasions of 
the Turkoman Sheiks and Ottoman Sultans, but the idle 
pomp, the bigotry and ceremonious pedantry of the Byzantine 
court, found their way to Trebizond, which appeared as the 
very caricature of its prototype — the same despotism and re- 
ligious intolerance ; the Lazian mountaineers were treated 
like serfs by the arrogant Trebizontine nobles ; the Greek 
population were oppressed by tributes and taxes, and by the 
encroachments of the Genoese Shylocks, who held all wealth 
and commerce in their hands. The time had arrived when 
the moral degradation of the Comnenian princes, the avarice 
and selfishness of the archons and clergy, became so offensive 
to the mass of the people, that they every where considered 
the conquest of their country by the Turks as an event 
preferable to the continuance of their actual miseries. After 
the overthrow of Constantinople, David Comnenus still for 
eight years, under continual anxiety, bought his peace with 
Sultan Mohammed II.; but, in 1461, the conqueror suddenly 
appeared in Asia Minor, at the head of a most formidable 
fleet and army. Despair took possession of the Greek prince ; 
Trebizond surrendered; the emperor with his family was 
transported to Mavron-Oros^ near Serres, where he soon fell 
a sacrifice to the suspicious jealousy of the perfidious Sultan. 
The beautiful city of Tredizondj its fortifications, palaces, 
churches, and other monuments of the taste and skill of the 
Byzantine artists, went to ruin ; its fertile plains were aban- 
doned, and exhibit, at the present day, the same squalid 
picture of social and intellectual degradation as every other 
part of the Ottoman dominion. 

XXI. — The Ottoman Empire. 

627. Historical Remarks. — The obscure origin and 
rapid progress of the Turkish empire is one of the most 
astonishing phenomena in history.*" It owed its rapid 

*" Mahan, in Western Khorasan, south of Khowaresm (212), was 
the home of the Oghusian Tartars. Suleyman-Shah-Ben-Kaial, with his 
tribe of 60,000 souls, fleeing at the approach of Dshingis-KhaD, in 1224, 



growth to leaders of high-toned character and inventive 
genius, who at the very outset gave it institutions and laws 
adapted to the religious fanaticism and warlike spirit of the 
nation ; nay, of such vast superiority to those of the adja- 
cent states, both in Asia Minor and in Europe, as to render 
the Osmanli Turks the superiors of those nations both in 
the field and the cabinet. Thus, then, it can be understood 
how a band of some few hundred Tartar horsemen within 
little more than one century — from 1327 to 1453 — organ- 
ized the best drilled and bravest regular infantry — the Jatir 
issaries — the most impetuous and efficient cavalry — the Si- 
pahis and Silihdars — and an artillery more formidable than 
any in civilized Europe at that time.*^* Every branch of 
the administration, the regulation of the tributes, the division 
of the conquered lands into hereditary fiefs — siamets — with 
military tenure — timar — the institution of the pashas (com- 
manders), of the tchauchs (messengers), and even of the imaums^ 
dervishes, and numerous military and civil officials, answered 
wonderfully to the development of an active and enthusiastic 
nation, continually swelling by new tribes from the east 

sought refuge at Ehelat (388), in the Armenian mountains, and on the 
solitary banks of the Lake of Wan. When the Mongol storm had passed 
over, in 1231, the older sons of Suleyman led the Oghusian tribes back 
to Khorasan ; but the youngest son, Ertoghrul (the Straight), with only 
400 families, took service with the Seldjuk Sultan of Rum, in Asia 
Minor. He fought victoriously the battles of his liege lord, and re- 
ceived in reward, as a timar or fief^ the fertile plains between the Sau- 
garius and Mount Olympus in Bithynia, on the frontiers of the Greek 
Empire. There, at Eski-Schehr, the ancient Doryl«um (327), Othman 
(Osman, that is, Bonebreaker\ the son of Ertoghrul, by the conquest of 
Melangeia (Karadja-Hiss'r)— 1288 — yar-iTiMV, many other Greek for- 
tresse^ and the rich and delightful Brma (264, lY.), laid, in 1326, the 
foundation of the Ottoman Empire. 

GENEALOGY OF THE FIEST SULTANa 
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*^ The force of the Ortas or regiments into which the Janisaariea 
were divided, was composed of Christian youth^ who, as adopUnl difl- 
dren of the Sultan, were trained and drilled in military schools for the 
service of the prophet Their commander-in-chief was the Ch4>r-badffi 
(soupmaker); the colonel was called Anhchhi-badgi (head-cook); the 
symbol of their union, the soup-kettle^ as indicative of plentifol pio- 
visions. In the beginning these young Christians were mostly prisonen 
of war or orphans who would have been left to perish in the general 
desolation of the country, had Sultan Orkhan not converted them into 
a powerful instrument for the creation of the Ottoman Empire. Soon, 
however, a fixed tribute of children was imposed on every Christiaii 
town and village that fell into the power of the Osmanlis. Withoat 
relatives or a home, entirely dependent on his energies and talents^ the 
young Janissary had his career before him, and could attain the highest 
dignities of the state. Soon Christians from every country flocked to 
the crescent-banner of the prophet. As renegades they frequently com- 
manded the armies and became the early creators of the Torkiah na?y. 
The Greek historian, Cbalkokondylas, describes the admirable discip- 
line of the Janissaries, the precision and velocity of their moYemonti^ 
the perfect order of their camp, the excellent regulations for the com- 
missariat, and the constant supply of provisions and regular montUj 
pay which distinguished the Turkish armies from those of Westsm 
Europe at that time. 
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OrkbaD, the son of Osman, was the great legislator of the 
Turks ; by his efficient institutions the more energetic portions 
of the Greek race became absorbed into that of the Tartar 
nomades, and the ablest Christians found, in the camp of the 
Sultans, an open career for their talents as warriors and as 
statesmen. Thus the Ottomans, on their first establishment 
in Europe, in 1356, subdued the warlike Sclavonian tribes on 
the Danube, swept away all the Latin principalities in Greece, 
the relics of the crusades, and on the ruins of the millennial 
Byzantine empire founded that Sublime Porte, whose fron- 
tiers toward the middle of the sixteenth century extended 
from the Adriatic Gulf and the Carpathian Mountains, across 
the Black Sea and Mount Caucasus, to the Tigris, the Persian 
Gulf, Egypt, and lost itself in the distant deserts of Africa. 

628. Extent, Provinces, and Historical Cities. — I. In 
Asia. — A. Anadoli, in the western parts of Asia Minor, com- 
prising the following provinces : I. Osman (the ancient 
Bithynia and Phrygia Epictetus), was the home of the Otto- 
man Turks.^" The earliest settlement of the Oghusian-Tartars 
was, as we have said, in the plain of Eski-Schehr (Dorylseum), 
and this territory, sacred to the Ottomans by so many memorials 
of their forefathers, is still called Sultan-Oeni — the Ftont of 
the Sultan, Thence the Tartar horsemen, under the purple 
crescent banner, began, in 1299, their conquests, which, after 
defeating the Byzantine Greeks in many battles, they ex- 
tended westward to the Propontis and the Bosphorus, and 
eastward across the river Ssakarija (Sangarius) to the shores 
of the Black Sea^ near Erckli (Herakleia). This conquered 
territory became divided into : I, Khodavend Kiar (Victor 
and Lord), on the Gulf of Mudania, with the cities of 
Brusa and Nicaa ; and, 2, Kodja-Ili (Mesothinia), with 
Nicomedia and SctUari, opposite to Constantinople. Eski- 
scHEHR (Old-town), on the banks of the Fursaky the ancient 
Thymbres (327), was the early capital of Osman, from 1299 
to 1326, and every mosque, sepulchral tyrbe, or castle, in the 
environs, is dear to the Turks as the cradle of the nation. 
Such interesting places were Bosuniy Inonij and AkbuJc 
(White Moustache); Karadsha-HissW (Melangeia), and Biled- 
shih (Belokomc), west of Dorylajum, the first conquest of the 
Ottomans from the Greeks in 1299. Itburni (Dog's Snout), 
a village near Dorylaeum, the residence of the venerable Ede- 
bali, father-in-law of Osman, where the young hero, after 
faithfully wooing his beloved Malahatun for many years, at 
last married the beautiful ancestress of the Turkish Sultans. 
Brusa, their second capital, at the foot of the snow-topped 
Mount Olympus, on the banks of the river Nilufar^ is not 
less celebrated by its gorgeous monuments of Turkish archi- 

*** Ten Seldjukid princes, who called themselves the Kings of the 
Nations — Muluki Tawaif — had escaped the sword of the Mongols, which 
about the years 1273-1296 dismembered and destroyed the celebrated 
Sultanat of Ikonium (Rum), of Kilidj Arslan (327). These chiefs di- 
vided among themselves the western provinces to which they, sin- 
gularly enough, gave their own names, still preserved in the Livfos 
or Sandjacs of the Porte. Emir KaroKi settled in Mysia; Ssaru-Chan 
and Aidin^ in Ionia, Oaria, and Lydia; Mejitesche, in Cslvia; Tekkieh^ 
in Lycia ; Uamid, in Pisidia, and Phrygia ; Karaman, in the larger dis- 
tricts of Isauria, Lycaonia, and Cappadocia, where, driving out the 
Mongols, he occupied leonium (Eonijah), and made it hb capital. Alis- 
ehir was the only Seldjukid Emir who did not give his name to bis 
territory, but called it Kertnian^ after the capital GhaH-Tehelebi took 
Kastemuni, in Paphlagonia, and Eastern Bithynia, and Osman had 
already obtained the border lands at the base of Mount Olympus. When 
we find these Turkish chiefs give their names to tlie states of which 
they were the founders^ why should we reject as fable in the manner of 
some modern antiquarians the ancient Hellenic traditions, which make 
the Hellenes (Greeks) take their name from Hellen, the Tones from Ion, 
and many other tribes from the names of their early leaders, who founded 
the primitive staten of Hellan. 



tecture, than by the industry of its inhabitants, the salubrity 
of its climate, and the therapeutic power of its hot springs. 
Olou-Djami (the great mosque), the mosque of Sultan Ork- 
han, and that of Sultan Bayazid Ildcrim, are unsurpassed 
masterpieces of Saraceno- Turkish taste and magnificence; 
schools and hospitals surrounded by shady gardens are 
attached to every mosque. Isnik (the celebrated Niccea) was 
conquered in 1329 by Sultan Orkhan-Osmaiioglou (son of 
Osman. Ghemiikj on the bay of Mudania, the Kibotos of the 
Crusaders (327). Isnikmid (Nicomedia) fell in 1338, after 
the great defeat of the Emperor Andronicus the Younger at 
Phihkrene. Yeni-ikliehr (New Town, Neapolis), Yarhissar^ 
Ainegol (Mirror-Sea), and Gebise (Lubissa), are all places of 
interesting events in early Turkish history. 

629. II. Karasi extended along the Hellespont south to 
the river Lycus, thus embracing the ancient Mysia, with the 
cities Bergama (Pergamos), Lampsaki, Abydos, Bigha, Bur- 
nabadshi (Troy), and Aidindschik (Cyzicus), on the peninsula 
of Proconnesus, where the Condottiere Roger de Flor, with his 
mercenary army of Catalans and Aragonese, vanquished the 
Turks in brilliant battles in 1307-9, and drove them back 
across Mount Taurus. The city was, however, surprised and 
taken by the Turks under Suleyman, the son of Sultan Ork- 
han, in 1 356, and there they assembled their first fleet ^ with 
which they landed in Thrace and occupied Kallipolis in the 
same year. The petty princes of Karasi were allies of the 
Osmanlies, and began early their piratical expeditions on the 
iBgean with the devastation of Chios in 1307. 

III. SsARUKHAN (the aucicut -^olis and Northern Lydia), 
south of Karasi, with the cities of Magnesia^ Akhissar (Thya- 
tira), and AdcUa, 

IV. AiDiN (the ancient Ionia and Western Lydia), with 
Smyrna^ Tchesme (Kissos), on the coast opposite to Chios ; 
Ajasuk (Ephesus), Ala-Schehr (Philadelphia), reconquered by 
the Catalans in 1306, but worse treated by the ferocious and 
debauched mercenaries than by the Mohammedans themselves, 
and soon lost again. 

V. Mentesche (the ancient Doris in Caria), with Muglah 
(Hylarima), MUet^ Eskihissar (Alabanda), and Chorsun 
(Cibyra). The strongly-fortified peninsula of Halicarnassus, 
with the castles of Petronion and Budrun (362), belonged 
to the Knights of Rhodes, who with their splendid and invin- 
cible galley fleets protected the islands. 

VI. Tekieh or Tekkc (ancient Lycia and Paniphylia), on 
the southern coast, with Antalia (Satalia), Siclischehr (Side), 
Makriy Kastellorizzo^ Myra^ and Fineka. 

VII. Kermian (ancient Phrygia Pacatiana), with Ladik 
(Laodicea) and TripoliSy on the Mender^ (Maeander), Kutahija 
(Cotyaeum) in the north, the capital of a Seldjukian Emir, 
Eski-Karaliissar (Old Black Tower, or Synnada), and Safi- 
dukli — all places celebrated in the history of the Crusades. 
At Akschaiy in the south, Sultan Bayazid Ilderira, in 1392, 
took the faithless Karamanian Prince, Alah-ed-Din, prisoner, 
together with his sons, and after their execution incorporated 
all the southeastern part of Asia Minor with the Ottoman 
Empire. 

VIII. Hamid (Pisidia and Phrygia Kekaumena), the land 
of lakes, with Isparta^ and Ak-Schehr, where the imprisoned 
Bayazid Thunderbolt died in his kapJies or grated litter, on 
the 8th of March, 1403 ; he was buried in Kutahija. 

630. IX. Karaman, the largest Emirate, which for nearly 
a century remained independent of the Turkish Sultans — 
1299-1390 — embraced the Rocky Cilicia, Isauria, and Lyca- 
onia, with the cities Konijah (Iconium, Rum), Karaman^ 
Karabunar^ and the extensive salt lake 7\iz- Tcholli, In tho 
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northern part of Karaman lay the battle-field of Angora^ 
on the Sangarius, \vhere, on the 19th of July, 1402, the supe- 
rior tactics of the Mongol, Timur Khan (Tamerlane), main- 
tained the bloody day against Sultan Bayazid Ilderim. After 
the most frightful struggle between nearly half a million of savage 
warriors, the Ottoman Janissaries, abandoned by their Spahis 
(cavalry), were surrounded by myriads of Tartar horsemen, 
and cut down to a man. The Sultan, with a host of Turkish 
officers and other dignitaries, fell into the hands of the 
Mongol Emperor, who soon retired into Upper Asia, and thus 
saved the Ottoman Empire. The last Karamanian prince, 
Kasim Bei, died in 1483. 

X. Kastemuni (the ancient Paphlagonia), on the shores of 
the Black Sea, between the Sangarius and the Kizil-Irmak 
(Halys), remained long hostile to the Turks, and the Emirs of 
Szinup (Sinope) and Kastemuni (Castamone) were not sub- 
dued until after the conquest of Constantinople, when Mo- 
hammed II. moved all his forces against Trebizond, in 1461. 
It was the last of the Seldjukian principalities in Asia Minor, 
which, by its alliance with Christian states, had maintained its 
independence of the Ottoman Empire. 

631. B. The Sultanate of Ssiwas, extending from the 
frontiers of Trebizond along the eastern banks of the Kizil- 
Irmak, southward to Mount Taurus or BolgharDagh (266), 
and eastward to Mcdatia and the valley of the Euphrates. 
Celebrated commercial cities were ^mo^ia on the JeschiMrmak 
(Iris), Tokat (Comana Pontica), KaisarieJi (Mazaca, Caesarea) 
at the base of the snow-capped Erdisch-Dagh (Mount 
Argaeus), and Ssiwas (Sebaste) on the Upper Halys. The 
valley of the Euphrates, the western slope of the Armenian 
mountains, and northern Al Dscliesira (Mesopotamia), were 
inhabited by two powerful Turkoman tribes from the Caspian. 
The horde of the White Sheep— -AA'-iGw/i/ii — occupied the 
table-lands between Ssiwas and Erzerum, and the horde 
of the Black Sheep— iCaro-iGw/t/ii — Ssamsat (Samosata), 
Amida, and the plain country toward Harran and Nislnn 
(Nisibis), and eastward the highlands of K/ieloU to the shores 
of the lake Wan in Persarmenia. Their attachment to a 
wandering life led several of their hordes into the plains of 
Asia Minor, where, by the support they rendered the Seld- 
jukian Emirs and the Emperors of Trebizond, they soon got 
into war with the Ottoman Turks.'** Isoun Hassan, the 
celebrated Chan of the White Horde, formed a powerful em- 
pire in Armenia and Mesopotamia by his victory over the 
Black Sheep. Hassan opposed a barrier to the Ottomans in 
the East, and though he was defeated by Mohammed II. in 
person, near Terdshan, in 1473, the Sultan did not dare to 
cross the Euphrates. The great Turkoman chief died in 

'" The Turkomans still inhabit the large central plains of Asia Minor, 
where they graze their numerous herds of horses on the banks of the 
Halys and the Lake of Tatta in Earamania. They are a handsome people ; 
their women spin wool and make excellent carpets ; the men tend their 
flocks and smoke their tchibuks. Constantly on horsebadc, with the 
lance on their shoulder, a sabre by their side, and a brace of long pis- 
tols in their girdle, they make vigorous horsemen and hardy warriors. 
They made themselves so feared by the Ottomans that Sultan Moham- 
med I. agreed to purchase the neutrality of Chan Kara Youlouk (Black 
Leech) of the White Horde, by the payment of an annual tribute of 
one thousand saddles and other cavalry equipments. When, in 1469, 
the White Horde entered into alliance with the Emperor David Com- 
nenus of Trebizend, and a Turkoman envoy appeared in Constan- 
tinople to demand of Mohammed H. the annual tribute left unpaid for 
sixty years, the proud Sultan heard the Turkoman patiently to the end, 
and replied calmly: "Depart in peace; I will presently come to Ar- 
menia, and discharge all my debts." We may hope .that the myriads 
of fierce Turkomans now in arms on the frontiers of Russian Armenia 
will give a good account of themselves against Prince Woronsow and 
his Cossacks. 



1 478 ; the disputes among his nephews weakened the state 
and on its ruins rose the new Persian Empire, which was 
founded in 1508 by that astonishing fanatic, Ismael Sophi, 
who under the mask of religious enthusiasm and divine in- 
spiration raised himself from a hut to the throne of a great 
monarchy. Cities in Turkomania were Erzerum, on the 
Upper Euphrates, the great manufacturing town of Armenia, 
and later one of the bulwarks of the Ottoman Empire ; Er- 
zendgin (Arzinga), on the same river, where, in 1462, Mo- 
hammed II. and Hassan Bei, the two greatest men of their 
time, met to conclude the treaty which decided the fate of the 
Comnenian Empire; BeHmrt, with Malatia, Marasch, and 
AirUabj all flourishing cities at the present day. Thus the 
Euphrates and the Cilician defiles formed the utmost eastern 
frontiers of the Turkish Empire at the close of the Middle 
Ages; during the sixteenth century they carried their vic- 
torious crescent-banner beyond the Tigris, to the Persian Gnlf 
and the cataracts of the Nile in Egypt 

632. II. Ottoman Possessions in Europe. — C. Ejalet 
Kum-Ili (Romania), extending from the Bosphonis along 
Djebal Balkan (Mount Haemus), westward across to the 
Adriatic Sea, and embracing the Byzantine provinces of 
Thrace, Macedonia, £pirus, and Thessaly. It was divided 
into fifteen Sandjacs (banner provinces), and governed bj 
Pashas of two or three tughias (horsetails) ; yet the limits <i 
their jurisdiction were never accurately defined. The first 
Turks who crossed the Hellespont were some bands of light- 
horse — Turcopoules — ^who as mercenaries followed the stand- 
ards of the Grand Company of Catalans and Aragonians, 
and contributed by their bravery to the victory at KypsdUt^ 
where 5000 Catalans defeated 50,000 Greeks in 1308. Yet 
the Turcopoules never returned into Asia ; they perished, and 
all the later attempts of the Ottomans to obtain a firm footing 
on the Thracian shores of the Hellespont were frustrated by 
casual accidents rather than by the vigilance of the Greeks, 
until the year 1356, when the daring Suleyman, brother of 
Sultan Orkhan, on a dark night, crossed the straits with 
thirty-nine of his bravest companions — deihides—^n two 
rafts, and by surprise took possession of the castle of Dshem- 
eniik (Tzympe), opposite to Lampsakos. Thousands of their 
countrymen soon followed, and by the conquest of the impor- 
tant Kallipolis (Gallipoli), they defeated all the weak attempts 
of the dastardly Byzantines to drive them back into Asia. 
At BuiaiTj north of Kallipolis, stands the tyrbe or sepulchral 
monument of Suleyman, who there perished by a plunge of his 
horse in 1358. Castle Konur, Panion, Rkodostos (359), 
Ypsella (Kypsellse), on the Maritza; Chariopolis, and Tchorli 
(Tzurulon), in the interior of Thrace, are places of historical 
interest in the Catalan and Turkish wars. Dimotika (Didy- 
moteichos), on the Lower Maritza, became, in 1360, the resi- 
dence of Sultan Murad I., who next entered Edr&ne (Adri- 
anopolis) in triumph, and made that splendid and populous city 
the second capital of the rapidly-increasing Ottoman Empire. 
Filibe (Philippopolis), on the Upper Maritza, fell, and after 
the nocturnal surprise and defeat of King Louis I. of Hungary 
in the defiles of Mount Hsemus, in 1364, all Thrace and Mace- 
donia, with the exception of Constantinople and the maritime 
cities, became an easy and permanent conquest of the Turks. 

633. IsTAMBUL — Konstantinupolis — (Constantinople),"* 
stormed, sacked, and partly desolated by Mohammed the 

*" The Turkish name is a corruption of the modem Greek: '«fui»- 
bolin (cif r^v 'w6\i¥\ similar to that of Stanko, 'stan Ko (tls rw Km in 
the Dorian dialect), for the island of Cos, and Stalimne for Lemnoi^ and 
others. Still more absurd is the modern Greek perversion of Mount 
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Conqueror on the 29th of May, 1453, saw its glories perish 
one by one. The religion and nationality of the Greek race 
were saved and protected by a politic and wise Saltan, but 
hundreds of thousands of Asiatic families were transported to 
the smiling shores of the Bosphorus. and the Mohammedan 
mosques and sarais soon raised their soaring cupolas and mina- 
rets over the Christian churches and imperial palaces of the 
vanquished people. Istambul, the permanent residence and 
third capital of the Sultans, by its magnificent position, and 
gorgeous monuments of Osmanlio piety, pomp, and art, soon 
outshone all the cities of the Orient, and remains to this day, 
with its numerous suburbs in Europe and Asia, its 350 
mosques, 900 other public buildings, and 900,000 inhabitants, 
the most wonderful and most picturesque city in the world. '** 
The neighboring maritime towns on the Kara-Denghiz (Black 
Sea), Kila (Chelae), Midia (Salmydessos), Inada (Thynias), 
Akteboli (Agathopolis), Sizeboli (Apollonia), Burgas (Debel- 
tos), Ahiali (Anchialos), and Missivri (Mesembria), at the 
base of Mount Hoomus, were all easily reduced. Mohammed 
II. drove the Genoese from Galat4 ; they lost all their for- 
tresses on the Istatnfml Boghazi (Bosphorus) and Aenos on 
the jEgean, and within twenty years the blood-red banner of 
the prophet waved triumphantly from the Danube and the 
Crimea, to the southernmost promontories of the Peloponnesus. 

634. D. EiALET DsHESAiR (District of the Islands and the 
Coast) embraced in this early period the Sandjacs of Livadia 
(the duchy of Athens and Boeotia), and of the island of Egri- 
bos (Negroponte or Euboea), conquered from the Venetians 
in 1470, with Gallipoli/m the Thracian peninsula. Stiries 
(Atheuai, Athens), after the fall of its unworthy duke. Franco 
Acciajuoli, in 1 456, still continued to be an archiepiscopal 
gee — a populous and a beautiful city, whose monuments ex- 
cited the admiration of Sultan Mohammed II., on his visit in 
1462. It was reconquered by the Venetian admiral, Victor 
Cappello, in 1466, and most barbarously plundered and deso- 
lated by Christian warriors ! But the perfidious Venetians 
soon retired, and Athens remained henceforth in inglorious 
tranquillity, as a fief of the Harem, under the mild government 
of the Kisldr Agd^ the head eunuch of the imperial seraglio. 

635. E. EiALET MoRAH (the Morea), after the expulsion 
of the Despots in 1461, became divided into the two Sand- 
jacs of Tripolitza (Tcgea), and Mistra (Sparta), and was 
colonized with numerous Albanian settlers, who likewise oc- 
cupied the island of Poros^ on the coast of Troezen, and 
those of Hydra and Spetza, in the Argolic gulf. 

F. EiALET Bulgar-Ili, the former kingdom of Bulgaria 
(968), embraced the Sandjacs of SUutria^ Nicapolis, Widdin, 
and Sofia. 

G. EiALET BosNA, with Servia, the westernmost province 
of the empire, bordered already on the Venetian possessions 
in Dalmatia and Croatia, and the Turkish Spahis spurred 

Ilymettus, near Athens, which the ignorant Athenians heard pro- 
nounced Monte Matto by the Venetians, and translated into their 
modem jargon Trklo-Vuni, that is, the FooU MountaitL 

*" Most of the Byzantine monuments have disappeared or else become 
incorporated in Turkish structures, which is the case with many of the 
churches and the Seven Towers. The most interesting relics from the 
middle ages still standing are the Santa Sophia, the Obelisk and Serpent 
on the Atmeidan, the column of Constantino, that of Theodoaius in the 
gardens of the Seraglio, the subterranean cisterns, the aqueduct of Va- 
lens, the Genoese tower and fortifications in Galata, and the splendid 
ruins of the triple Byzantine walls (x«p<rcuipi r^ixn) between the Golden 
Horn and the Propontis, with the ruinous palaces of JBlachema and 
Jfebdomon (Tekiour Serai), between which is seen that hidden pos- 
tern— the fatal Kerkoporta (Circuagate)— by which the Turkish cavalr>', 
during the assault, unperceived by the defenders, penetrated into the 
citv. 

n 



boldly through the gorges of the Julian Alps, and filled the 
beautiful plains of Friuli and Trcviso with bloodshed and 
devastation. The fate of Servia had been decided on the 
battlefield of Rosso wa in 1389 (566). The last king, Stephen 
Thomasewich, of Bosnia, was captured and beheaded in 1463, 
and the whole country occupied by the Turks. Yet the gallant 
Matthias Corvinus drove them once more beyond the moun- 
tains at the point of the sabre, and warlike Hungary maintained 
her conquest, until the battle of Mohacz, in 1525, brought the 
irresistible Janissaries before the walls of Buda and Vienna 
herself. 

Bosnia having been colonized by a thickly settled Mo- 
hammedan population, soon became the northern bulwark of 
the Ottoman Empire. Bosna-Seraij Trawnicky Vrandouky 
Maglay^ Banialuka, and Ztoornicky were fortified with im- 
pregnable' fortresses ; numerous timara or fiefs were distributed 
among the Spahis^ and 78,000 Bosnian Janissaries secured 
the easily defended frontier lines on the Save and the Unna. 

H. Arnaut-Ili, embracing the principality of Croja and 
Epirus Proper, both so bravely defended by Castriota (624), 
was invaded by the Ottomans after the death of that hero, in 
1467. Scodra made a brilliant defence under the Venetian 
noble Antonio Loredano, in 1475, but Crojay Liases, and 
DurazzOy fell in 1 478, after the most hcroical resistance, and 
with the conquest of Joannina and Arta terminated the 
bloody war, though the Sultans never succeeded entirely in 
subduing the wild and haughty race of the Albanians until 
they received them into pay as mercenary soldiers, — the dread 
alike of friend or foe. 

I. The Transdancbian Voivodats of Wallachia and 
Moldavia belonged to the Ottoman Porte as tributary states, 
governed by their own native princes, and it was only after the 
conquest of Hungary and Transylvania in the sixteenth cen- 
tury that the Sultans were enabled to exert their pernicious 
influence over those beautiful and fertile provinces, the sover- 
eignty of which is now the subject of contention between 
Russia and the Porte, supported by the Western Powers. 

Such was the immense extent of the empire in a. d. 1481, 
on the death of the terrible Mohammed II., the Conqueror, 
who had even lived to enjoy the successful invasion of Italy 
by the capture of OtrantOj and the frightful massacre of its 
inhabitants, August 11th, 1480. But under his successors 
the thunders of war again rolled back over the East, and gave 
terrified Europe some years of doubtful tranquillity to prepare 
for the still more formidable invasions of Sultan Suleyman II!, 
the Magnificent. 

* XXII. — The Mongol Empire or Tamerlane. 

636. Extent of the Mongol Conquests. — The nomadic 
nation of the Mongols (Kalmuks), from the table-lands of 
central Asia, have thrice appeared as conquerors on the stage 
of the world during the middle ages ; in the fifth century as 
Huns, under Balamir and Attila — 375-452 ; in the thirteenth 
united with the numerous Tartar tribes of the Caspian, under 
Dshingis Khan and his sons, who, between 1202 and 1250, 
formed the largest empire the world had seen ; and, lastly, in 
the fifteenth century, under the still more terrible Timurlenk 
(Tamerlane), in 1363-1405, carrying death and desolation 
over the face of the earth, from the Ganges to the Mediter- 
ranean. Though none of those mighty empires, during the 
lifetime of their founders received a sufl&cient organization to 
hold together after his death, they nevertheless exercised the 
greatest influence on the future destiny of the conquered 
races, and changed the entire geographical divisions of Asia 
and of Eastern Europe. Only the Huns disappeared imme- 
diately aft4»r tho death of Attila, leaving no trace* bohind 
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them, save the consolidation and more developed military spirit 
of the numerous Germanic and Sclavonian tribes who had 
broken their chains and divided the immense territories of 
their vanquished oppressors (109). The empire of Dshingis 
Khan embraced, at the close of the thirteenth centtry, five al- 
most independent states. I. China [Kathay or Sina), under 
the dynasty of the YOens, from 1294 to 1368. comprehend- 
ing China Proper^ Corea^ Thibet^ Tunkin^ Cochin- China^ 
Northern India^ westward to the Gtinges, and Mongolia 
(Mongolistan) north to Mount Altai and the lake of Baikal. 
Peking was the capital, and the YOens, as descendants of 
Chan Kublai, considered themselves Great- Chans, enjoying 
the nominal sovereignty over the other Mongol states. 

637. II. TsHAGATAi, comprising the ancient MawcUal- 
Nahr (212, XXII.), K/iowaresm^ Turkestan, Kdshgar^ ex- 
tending from the sea of Aral on the west, to the dreary desert 
of Kobi, beyond Mount Muztag, and on the east and south, 
across Mount Himalaya to Delhi, on the Ganges. The capital 
was Samarkand ; twenty-two ohans held the sway from Tsha- 
gatai-Chan, the son of Dshingis, in 1241 , to Timurlcnk, in 1363, 
who was born May 7, 1336, in the castle Schehr-SebZyiiesLT the 
city of Keschy south of Samarkand, in the present Bukhara. 
III. Persia, or Chanat of Iran, reaching from the Indus, 
through Bdudshistan, Sedshistan, Kcrman, Persia Proper, 
and the countries west of the Euphrates and Mount Taurus, 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. This splendid empire 
was founded by the savage Hulagii, in 1258, on the ruins of 
the Abbasid Caliphate of Bagdad (274), the dynasties of the 
Assassins (364), the Athabeks (329), on the Euphrates, the 
Eyubids, in Syria, and the Seldjoukids (327), in Asia Minor. 
The Perso-Mongol princes resided in Bagdad, on the Tigris ; 
they called themselves //- Chans, that is vassals of the Cha- 
Chan, or Great Chan of Kathay. Hulagu was a chieftain 
of inhuman cruelty, but his descendants soon adopted the 
milder manners of the Persians ; they abandoned their Dalai 
Lama for the Prophet and the Coran ; they revelled in all 
the enjoyments of the paradise of Schiraz (277), and leaving 
the government in the hands of ambitious Emirs, the most 
frightful disorders, civil wars, fratricides, and awful crimes, 
opened the path for Tamerlane, who, bursting upon the dis- 
tracted country in 1363, filled it with devastation and blood- 
shed. On the retreat of the Mongols, in 1410, the Turko- 
mans of the Black Slteep occupied the eastern provinces on 
£he Euphrates and Tigris, until they, in their turn, yielded 
to their brethren of the W7iite S/ieep Banner, and a modern 
Persian empire arose, as we have seen, under the hypocrite 
Sophi, in 1508. ^ 

638. IV. The Chanat of Kaptschak (385), north of the 
Caspian, between the Yaik and the Volga, was the scene of 
similar disorders and cruelties against the wretched Russian 
and other Sclavonian Nations, or among the princes of the 
Golden Horde themselves. During the civil war between 
Chan Urius and Mamai, in which the former took possession 
of the Golden Tent of Sarai, the news spread through Mount 
Caucasus of the rapid approach of Tamerlane and his myriads 
of Mongol cavalry. A sudden panic took possession of the 
guilty chiefs ; they harnessed their Kibitkas, mounted their 
Tartar steeds, and hurried into the steppes beyond the Volga 
and the Uralsk. Terror came upon them in the night time ; 
already they saw the Mongols, in imagination, and began, like 
the infidels in scripture, to slay one another. Hence family 
feuds arose, which demanded revenge of blood. Tuktamisch, 
a Kaptschak prince— il^A/e;t— fled to Tamerlane, and at the 
head of a Mongol division defeated his uncle Urus and his 
fiODB in 1377; but being himself afterwards vanquished by 



Tamerlane, on his march to Kaptschak, in 1395, he fled to 
Siberia, where he perished. The Golden Horde, attacked by 
the Russians, broke up ; Hadji-Geray occupied the Crimea, 
and became the founder of the Chaivat of Tartars in that 
peninsula, which, after continued wars with the Genoese, became 
tributary to the Ottoman Sultans in 1525. Other chiefs 
raised their banner in Kasan and Astrachan, but they were, 
in 1552, subdued by the czars, and their territories incorpo- 
rated with the Russian Empire. 

V. The Chanat of Ssibir (Turan), on the east of Mount 
Oural extended from the northern region Ug^'ia (253, 453) 
along the river Ob to the sources of the Irtisch on Mount 
Altai. The capital of this vast but little known empire, in 
cold and dreary Siberia, was Ssibir (Iskir), near the present 
Tobolsk, on the Irtisch. It survived the downfall of the 
Golden Horde on the Volga, until it was invaded by the Cos- 
sacks, and bowed to the sceptre of Czar Iwan Wassiljewitcb, 
in 1584. 

639. Tamerlane combined the military talent of Attila 
with the affability and prudence of Dshingis Chan, and the 
ferocious cruelty of both. A zealous Mohammedan, he united 
the different Mongol and Tartar tribes of Central Asia into a 
powerful and well organized army ; and on his march westward, 
in 1370, all the nations went down in ruin before him. The 
Turkomans galloped to the mountains ; the hitherto invincible 
Maralukes, after the defeats at Baalbek and Damascus,ifhee\edL 
round, and fleeing to E^pt, left all Syria at the mercy of the 
invader. The Ottoman Turks then advanced from Asia Minor, 
but while the prudent Timur Chan (Tamerlane) secured all the 
means that could facilitate his victory, the proud Bayazid, the 
Thunderbolt, despising his enemy, and neglecting that pre- 
caution which had procured him the victories of Nicopolis 
and Semendria, ran into the snare of his wily adversary at 
Angora, where he lost his throne and his liberty. Tamerlane 
was as great a warrior as he was a statesman ; his army was 
the first of modern times in which the different bodies of 
troops were distinguished by the colors of their uniforms ; his 
artillery was more formidable than that of the Turks ; and his 
Tartar cuirassiers, admirably mounted and armed, rode down 
with irresistible impetuosity the Spahis and Janissaries, then in 
the height of their glory. But we turn with disgust from' the 
bloody pages of his history, and behold, with a shudder, in 
Damascus and Bagdad, the chapels built to commemorate the 
spots where he reared his horrible pyramids of human skulls 
to grace his triumph over slaughtered nations. On his sudden 
death, at Otrar, on the river Sihun, Sir (the ancient Jazartes), 
the 18th February, 1405, his empire extended from Smyrna, 
on the Mediterranean, to Delhi and Patna, on the Ganges, and 
from the Don and Terek to the Nile and Indian Ocean. 
Samarkand and Kesch were his capitals, which he adorned 
with magnificent mosques and bazaars. The Great Chan him- 
self, with all his court, lived encamped under tents, in the 
environs of these cities; the most extravagant luxury was 
introduced, and the splendor of dresses and furniture sur- 
passed all belief. The celebrated armorers of Damascus and 
the silk weavers of India were transported to Samarkand, 
which rose as the centre of Asiatic commerce in communica- 
tion with Kussia, China, and the countries on the Mediter- 
ranean. Yet his numerous sons immediately divided his 
empire ; they refused to recognize his nephew, Pir Mohammed 
Dschihangir, as their sovereign, and thus many smaller 
dynasties were formed. The Ottomans reconquered Asia 
Minor ; the Turkomans, Persia ; the Mamlukes returned from 
Egypt, while the Timurid Chiefs of Upper Asia were, by 
endless wars, circumscribed to Eastern Persia, Chorasan, and 
Kandahar, until they too, in their turn, sank before the 
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Affghaus, the Usbeks, and other northern tribes from 
the Steppes, and only the Chreat Mo^ul of Delhiy in Hin- 
doostan, retained yet for a length of time the title and the 
wealth, if not the talents and bloody laurels of his gigantic 
ancestor. 

XXIII. — The Sultanate of the Circassian Mamlukes. 

640. Extent, Conquests, and Dynasties. — The Mamlukc 
Sultans (365) had enlarged their Egyptian empire from the 
ruins of the two Christian kingdoms in Syria, that of Jeru- 
salem, in 1291, and that of Armenia (Cilicia), in 1371. It 
reached from the rugged coastland of Isschilli (the ancient 
Isauria), along Bulghar Dagh (Mount Taurus), to the Eu- 
phrates, and through the great Syrian desert and IdumaBa, to 
the Bahr Akabah or the Aelanetic Gulf of the Red Sea, in- 
cluding Egypt and the western coastland as far as Barca (the 
ancient Cyrenaica) and the smaller Syrtis^ where it bordered 
on the kingdom of Tunis. Among all the Oriental govern- 
ments that had sprung up since the Crusades, the most lawless 
and barbarous was that of the Mamlukes. The Baharid 
dynasty took its name from BdJir, that is, the sea, because its 
wild Mamluke warriors were encamped at Rudahj in the 
Delta, on the sea-shore. After the reign of twenty-four 
Sultans, it was overturned, in 1382, by the Circassian Mam- 
luke Barkok el Thaher (the Glorious), with whom begins the 
second dynasty of the twenty-one Circassian Sultans, who, 
under continual revolutions, assassinations, and monstrous 
cruelties, ruled those beautiful but unhappy countries until 
their conquest by the Ottoman Turks, in 1517. 

641. The condition of Egypt was miserable in the highest 
degree ; and its Mohammedan and Coptic Christian inhabit- 
ants were oppressed and ill-treated by this ruthless military 
government. Great riches, however, flowed together into 
Egypt during this period, on account of the brisk commerce 
of the Italian Republics, principally of Venice, with the East 
Indies, by way of Alexandria, the Nile, and the cities on the 
Red Sea. The Sultans protected this commerce, and sent 
their fleets to the states of Cananor^ CcUecut^ Cranganor^ and 
others on the Malabar coast of India, whence they brought 
home the spices, ivory, jewelry, silks, and other rich produc- 
tions of the East. Venice was therefore in a close alliance 
with the Mamluke Sultans, and attempted in vain with them 
to frustrate the bold designs of the Portuguese on the Indian 
coasts, after the discovery of the sea passage around the 
African Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de Gama, in the year 
1497. The commercial and political relations of the Egyp- 
tian Sultans and the Republic of Venice to the Portuguese 
navigators and the Indian princes are highly interesting, but 
they belong to the Colonial Geography of Modem History. 

The Mohammedan Dynasties in Al-Magreb (Western 
Africa). 

642. General Remarks. — Having finished our sketch of 
the geographical position of all the European and Western 
Asiatic states, from the period of the Crusades to that of the 
discovery of America, we think it proper not to close our 
work without mentioning the revolutions which during that 
time had taken place on the shores of Barbary. Though they 
did not exert any direct influence on the principal political 
events of Europe or Asia, they nevertheless had weight upon 
the relations of the Moslemin and Christians in Spain. The 
African dynasties were three in number ; one of which still 
occupies the throne of Morocco ; the other two, Tunis and 
Tlemsen (Algiers), became notorious as the states of those 



desperate Corsairs, who, in spite of all the exertions of the 
emperor, Charles V., continued for nearly three centuries 
to obstruct the commerce on the Mediterranean, and bring 
desolation and misery over the civilized nations inhabiting its 
shores. 

XXIV. — The Kingdom op Tunis. 

643. Extent and Dynasties. — Tunis, Eairouan, Mahadia, 
and Tripolis, together with the adjacent islands, Carchis and 
Gerbes, had, in 1 1 47, been occupied by the Norman, King 
Roger I. of Sicily (333). Yet these possessions on the main- 
land of Africa were later abandoned by the Italian Normans 
during the decline of their power in 1160. Soon the Al- 
Muahedin (Almohads), in their enthusiastic advance through 
Africa and Spain, took possession of Tunis and the cities on 
the Syrtis. When, however, their principal efforts became 
directed against the Castilians of Spain, a young warrior, 

I Abu-Hafs-Omar-Ben-Yahia, the son of one of their most 

I . . . . 

I distinguished generals, obtained the command in Tunis, and 

his great-grandson, Abu Zakaria I., extending his conquests 
beyond Tripolis, and southward through the desert to the 
Negro states, made himself independent, and took the title of 
Sultan or Emir al Mumemin al Murtesi (the Orthodox) in 
1250. During the trouble of his son Abu- Abdallah- Moham- 
med- Mostanser with his uncles, Tunis was besieged by Saint 
Louis and his French crusading army in 1270. But the Arabs 
made a bold defence, and the French king, with many of his 
barons, perished by the plague on the promontory of Carthage. 
The djrnasty of Abu-Halfs continued their sway during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, under frequent internal 
revolutions and feuds with the western dynasties of the Zianids 
in Tlemsen, and the Merinids of Morocco, until Muley II. 
Hassan, a younger brother, by terrible cruelties against his 
relatives, attempted to secure the throne of Tunis — 1500- 
! 1534. But his half-brother| Ar-Rashid, fled to Hairadin, the 
I renegade chief of Algiers, and obtained a Turkish fleet for 
I his support. The terrible corsair soon forced Muley Has- 
san to surrender : but instead of placing the Arab prince on 
the throne, according to his promise, Hairadin took himself 
possession of the fine city. This usurpation caused that bril- 
liant campaign of 1535, in which Charles V. stormed the for- 
tress of Goletta, delivered thousands of Christian slaves, and 
replaced the old unworthy Muley on the throne of Tunis. 
The kingdom of Tunis extended from Milah and Constan- 
tina on the west, along the territory of ancient Carthage to 
Barca on the east, with the cities of Bona (Hippo Regius), 
Hamametj Sfakes, Cabes^ Tripolis, and Lebida. Tunis, the 
capital, was then one of the largest cities in Africa ; the for- 
tress Goletta, Arabic Hcdkolvadj commanding the entrance 
of the bay, secured the Spanish influence over the greater part 
of the northern coast of Africa. 

XXV. — The Kingdom of Tlemsen. 

644. Extent and Revolutions. — More powerful than the 
AbU'Hafsids in Tunis were the Zianids in the western Magrer- 
al-Ausah or Tlemsen, Abu-Yahia-Yagmurassen-Ben-Zian, 
by descent a Fatimid (280), raised in 1240 the banner against 
the Almohads in Morocco (334), and took the proud title of 
caliph. He was a distinguished and victorious general in 
sixty-two battles, a friend and generous protector of Arabic 
poets and historians. His descendants, the Zianids, repelled 
the attacks of the Merinids of Morocco, and extended their 
dominions along the coast. Some were benevolent princes, 
but others, as usual, luxurious tyrants, and horrible crimes 
and civil feuds deluged their thrones with blood. The capital 
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was the strongly-fortified Tlemesen, in the interior. OraUj 
on the western coast, was taken by the Spaniards in 1448. 
Al Dschezair (Algiers), Mahadia^ Mascara^ and Boudska, 
were likewise cities on the coast. Thousands of Spanish Mo- 
hammedans fleeing from Granada, after its conquest by Fer- 
nando and Isabella, settled in the African ports and began 
those daring piracies against the Christian vessels which, after- 
wards, under Hairadin (Chair-ed-Din) Barbarossa, the Cor- 
sair, from Lesbos, who occupied the throne of the Zianids in 
1533, as Dey of Algiers, took the fearful character of a 
general piratical warfare against all Christian nations on the 
Mediterranean. 

XXVI. — The Kingdom of Fez and Morocco. 

645. Dynasties, Extent, and Provinces. — After the 
battle of Toloso, in Andalusia, in 1212, when the power of the 
Almohad kings had been shaken in Spain, the wealthy and 
talented chief of the Merinid family in Africa, Abd-al-Hak- 
Yahia, Ebn-Bekr, from Teza, in the province of Schaus, east 
of Fez, rose in arms against the ruling Almohad dynasty, and 
his son Abu-Bekr I. conquered the capital on the 20th of 
August, 1248. The Merinids rapidly obtained possession of 
the whole fertile and prosperous regions of Magrcb-al- 
Aksa (214). 

Abul- Hassan, the Merinid, raised his standard about a. d. 
1350 over the whole Barbary coast ; the eastern dynasties 
were forced to recognize the supremacy of the Merinids, yet 
the maritime expeditions of the Portuguese, and particularly 
their conquest of Ceuta in 1415, so much distracted the kings 
of Morocco, that many of their vassals again threw off their 
allegiance, and thus forwarded the ambitious designs of the 
Christians. In 1471, Emir Scid Oataz, of a lateral Merinid 
line, having been driven from his government of- Arzilla, by the 
Portuguese (582), gathered an army in the interior, and took 
possession of Fez and Morocco at the head of eight thousand 
horse, and his successors, the Oatazids, maintained their do- 
minioh for eighty years. In 1550, however, Mohammed 
Sherif, of the ancient family of a sainted Marabut, himself 
a learned and flattering courtier, gained the favor of the 
king and army in the wars against the Portuguese, and 
ascending from one high situation to another, culminated by 
overturning the throne of the last Oatazid, and founding the 
present empire of the Scherifs in Morocco, Fhz, Tafileity 
and Stcs. 

646. The kingdom extended from the river Moluya, on 
the borders of Tlemsen, westward along the coast to the city 
of Ceuta, which from the year 1415 was in the possession of the 
Portuguese, together with the whole western ooastla.nd, south 
as far as Aicazaral-Kebir, at that time forming the Portu- 
guese province of Algarb beyond the Sea (582, 583). The 
high range of Mount Atlas, by the Arabs called Dfebal Tedla 
and Adimmri, formed the eastern frontier, and separated 
Morocco from the independent Moorish states of TaJUelt^ 
Sedjelmessay and Darah, on the outskirts of the great desert 
Sahara, in the interior. On the south the border ran along 
the river Wady Darah, which discharges itself into the 
Atlantic, south of Cabo de Ndo, nearly opposite to the Cana- 
rian Islands. Miknasa (Mequines) was the ancient capital 
of the Saracen conquerors. Fez (Faz), in a beautiful valley 



surrounded by high mountains, near the river Seboueh, was 
founded in the year 807 by Edris-ben-Edris (214), whose 
father had raised Magreb al-Aksa into the kingdom of Me- 
quines, independent of the Caliph of Cordova in Andalos 
(Spain). His splendid mosque and sepulchre are still the 
objects of numerous pilgrimages from every part of the Mo- 
hammedan world. Fez was long the seat of Arabic learning 
and industry, and celebrated by its colleges, palaces, hospitals, 
sanctuaries , and other public edifices of Oriental piety and 
munificence. 

Morocco (Merakash), south of Mequines, in the extensive 
and well-watered plain of Eylana, was still a small village at 
the first appearance of the Almoravids in 1 050, but it became 
later, after the union of their empire by the conquest of Fez, 
the capital and residence of the Nazar-ed-Din of Morocco, 
and the most p6pulous and commercial city in the kingdom. 
Agadir, Mogador, and Asafy, were thriving ports on the 
coast of the Atlantic. Tinmal, on an elevated site amid the wild 
mountains of Darah, on the south, was for years the refuge of 
the Almohad sectarians in the twelfth century. In the desert 
of Lamtuna, south of Darah, arose the austere religious sect 
of the Almoravids, whose conquests and government in Africa 
and in Spain constitute one of the brightest pages in the Ara- 
bian annals. On the plain near Alcazar-al-KMT was fought 
the bloody battle between the old dying Mohammed Moluk and 
th6 young King Sebastian of Portugal, on August 4, 1578, in 
which the latter and nearly his entire army were cut to pieces. 
This great disaster, and the subsequent subjection of Portugal 
herself by King Philip II. of Spain, put an end to all the Por- 
tuguese designs of aggrandizement in Africa, and the evacua- 
tion of most of the maritime cities which they had conquered 
at such an enormous expense of blood and treasure during the 
fifteenth century, the period of their military glory. 

The kingdom of Morocco did not yield to the Moham- 
medan states in Spain during the brilliant era of Arabian 
civilization. The great King Abd-el-Mumen, the Almohad, 
embellished his beloved Morocco with elegant aljamas 
(mosques), tanks, aqueducts, gardens, and colleges, where 
literature and science were taught to form able cadis, walis, 
and military officers. He assembled the sons of the most distin- 
guished chiefs of the Berbers and Kabyles from the desert to 
the number of several thousands, and gave these young HaJUes 
a complete literary and military education, being himself present 
at their exercises, like Charlemagne, and encouraging their 
exertions by presents and offices of confidence ; and Morocco 
became thus the centre of the Mohammedan power, from 
which those myriads of warriors were launched on Spain, who 
for centuries retarded the progress of the Christian arms. 

" Yet," to close with the words of Prescott, the great 
American historian, ^^ the empire which once embraced more 
than half the ancient world has now shrunk within its original 
limits, and the Bedouin wanders over his native desert as free 
and almost as uncivilized as before the coming of his apostle. 
The language which was once spoken along the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the whole extent of the 
Indian Ocean, is broken up into a variety of discordant dia- 
lects. The elegant diction of the Koran is studied as a dead 
language, even in the birthplace of the Prophet, and darkness 
has again settled over those regions of Africa which were 
illumined by the light of learning." 
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^ 226. Professor F. Kruse in Saint Petersburg, gives in 
an interesting treatise, translated into the Annals of the 
Northern Antiquaries for 1844, a more detailed account of 
the origin of the War^egs, who, under the command of the 
Jutish Chief Ruric, in 852, laid the foundation of the Rus- 
sian empire. The War^, according to his statement, form- 
ed part of the far-spreading G-othic nation. They inhabited 
the southeastern coast of Sweden, opposite to Finnland, then 
called RosLAGEN, where they early obtained the name of Ross, 
or Russians. They were already known to the Greek geo- 
graphers in Alexandria, and Ptolemy mentions them as a wild 
piratical nation, under the name of OipoTo-oi — PniRiEsi — Va- 
rcesij or Waraegs, from whom the Finnic gulf was called the 
sea of the Waraegs. They likewise appear among the Gothic 
swarms during their first invasion of the Roman empire, in 
the second century of our era, and they began already to take 
service in the Roman army of the Emperor Maximin, the 
Thracian, in 235, under the name of FcBdercUi^ Varaesi. Hav- 
ing united with Ruric and his Jutes, they occupied northern 
Russia, and extended their relations southward to the Black 
Sea and Constantinople, where we find them again some cen- 
turies later, among the Scandinavian warriors, as Varanghi, 
the faithful body-guard surrounding the throne of the Byzan- 
tine emperors. The name of Russia, therefore, appears for 
the first time on the Lakes of Ladoga and Ilmen, toward the 
beginning of the tenth century. 

§ 266. Ancient Cappadocia, situated north of Mount Tau- 
rus, and west of its eastern branch, the Anti-Taurus was by 
the Romans divided into Pnma and Secunda (26). During 
the reign of Justinian I., or later — says Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus — these provinces were formed into two military 
Themes, which, therefore, must take their place among the rest, 
though the Imperial Historian has omitted to give them their 
numbers. 

XIII. Thema Charsianum — ©c/ia Xopcriavov— embraced 
the northern part of Cappadocia, bordering on the Armenian 
and Bukellarian Themes ; it obtained its name from a brave 
Byzantine general, Charsias, who had distinguished himself in 
the wars against the Persians. Kaisareia, on the Melas, a 
tributary of the Halys, was the metropolis. Other cities 
mentioned by Constantine, were Nyssa^ northeast of the 
former, Therma and Regipodanos, 

XIV. Thema Capfadoci-E — ©cfta KaTnroSoKias — consisted 
of Lesser or Central Cappadocia, south of the Charsian 
Theme. It was separated from Cilicia by the high range of 
Mount Taurus, and bordered west on the Anatolian Theme and 
the extensive plains of ancient Lycaonia. It was traversed 
by the river Halys, and the large saltish lake of Tatta occu- 
pied its centre. Constantine relates that it had of late been 
organized as a Theme with its military commanders and border 
garrisons — Tyana, on the northern slope of Mount Taurus, 
was the metropolis; Faustinopolis, Kybistra^ NanzianzoSj 
Erysimay FarnassoSy on the Lake of Tatta, Diokaisareia^ 
RodandoSy and several fortresses on Mount Taurus, are 
mentioned in the Byzantine historians. These two Themes 
will thus take their place among the twenty niney and the 
Prefecture of Cyprus (267), and the Eparchy of Crete 
(268) will fall out as being still in the possession of the 
Saracens. 



^ 439. The disputes between the Swedish Archbishops of 
Upsala, and the Danish Primates of Lund (293), who refused 
to recognize the independence of the former, and their right 
to take the pailium directly from Rome, continued during 
the greater part of the fourteenth century. The arrogant 
John Grand, the Archbishop of Lund — 1289-1302 — excom- 
municated his rival, while the no less violent John of Upsala 
returned the compliment, and sought himself redress in Rome. 
Yet the Popes in Avignon, though bribed by both parties with 
large sums of money, left the dispute undecided until the year 
1367, when Pope Urban V. at last recognized the indepen- 
dence of the metropolitan see of Upsala of the Danish Primate 
of Lund. From that time until the Reformation in 1532, the 
Swedish Church formed a separate province — Provincia Up- 
SALiENSis, with the six suffragans, the Bishops of Linkopingy 
Skara, Strengnds, Wezioy WesteraaSy and AabOy in Finnland. 
Among the numerous convents were celebrated those of the 
Dominican and the Franciscan monks at SkarUy in West Goth- 
land, and Sigtunay and the nunneries of Santa Claray Santa 
Mariay the Sko-Kloster of Cistercian Nuns on the Maelarn, 
and the still more magnificent sanctuary of Saint Bridget, at 
Wadstenay on the banks of the lake Wenern, where the vir- 
tuous and unhappy Queen Philippa of Denmark, found a re- 
fuge from the insults of her unworthy husband. King Eric the 
Pomeranian. 

^ 443. The ecclesiastical province of Norway — Provincia 
NiDARosiENSis — had been erected by Pope Eugenius III., in 
the year 1151. Its metropolitan see was in the ancient city 
of Trondhjem, on Nidaros (223), and embraced the four Nor- 
wegian bishoprics of Opsloy Stavanger, Bergeriy and Ham- 
meTy together with those of SkaJholt and Hduniy in Iceland, 
and that of the Farber. The episcopal sees of the Shet- 
land and Orkney Islands, which earlier had belonged as suf- 
fragans to Nidaros, were united to the Province of Saint An- 
drews in Scotland, on the cession of those islands to King 
James III., in 1469. A bishopric had, so early as 1 126, been 
established at Gardar, in Greenland, where it remained flou- 
rishing for three centuries. Its last bishop, Endride Andrea- 
son, was ordained in Trondhjem, in 1406, and is known to 
have sailed for Greenland, where he officiated for several 
years. Soon, however, the navigation and commerce of those 
distant settlements was discontinued. The Icelandic colonies 
perished by war or pestilence, and it is only of late that inter- 
esting ruins, seals, and other antiquities of the mediaeval 
churches, have been discovered at Gardar, on the Isthmus 
of Eid, at IgalikOy Kakortoky and many other places on the 
Oest-Bygdy or Eastern coast of Greenland.* 

^ 449. The Church of Poland embraced three vast pro- 
vinces with a great number of suffragan bishoprics. On the 
west, I., Provincia Gneznensis, with the metropolitan see in 
Gnezen (250, 312), it extended eastward through Mazoviay 
northern Lithuantay and Samogitiay with the episcopal sees 
of PlozkOy Wilnay and Medniki. North lay II., Provincia 

* See for details on the discovery of the Icelandic Settlements and 
the probable fate of the inhabitants, the Expediium of Capt. W. A. 
Graah to the east coast of Oreetiland, in the English translation by 
Qeorge Macdougall, Esq., London, 1887 — pages 38-44, and the re 
searohea of Prof Charles C. Rafn on his Ancient Oeography of Oreen- 
land^ Copenhagen, 1846. 
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RiGENSis, with the see in Riga, and the suflfragans of Pome- 
rania, Warmia^ SamaUia, Coiirland, (Esel, and Darpat. 
Esthland^ on the Finnic gulf, belonged to the Danish province 
of Lund in Skaane. III., Provincia Leopoliensis, with 
the archiepiscopal sec in Lemberg, reached south through Ha- 
licz (Galicia) and Bukowina, to the frontiers of Moldavia 
and Hungary. The Granduchy of Russia, belonging to the 
Oriental Greek Church, consisted of two provinces, those of 
Moscow and Kiew. 



^ 646. For the last twenty-five years, however, European 
civilization and progress have begun to dawn on the northern 
coastlands of Africa, in consequence of the occupation of Al- 
giers and Constantina by the French, in 1830-1836. The 
successful conquests and extending colonization of that active 
and powerful nation in Barbary, exert already a beneficent in- 
fluence on the political and social* institutions of the neighbor- 
ing Mohammedan States of Tunis, Tripolis, Morocco, and the 
Arabian nomadic tribes of Mount Atlas. 



List of Authors on the History and Geography of the Middle AgeSy whose Works have been consulted in the com- 

position of the present Manual. 



I. GEOGRAPIIERS. 

Spruneb (Charlbs von) — Vorhemerkungen zum HiitoriHch-Geographii- 
chen Hand-Atlas. Gotha, 1837-1846. 86 pasfea, 4to., containbg 
highly valuable notices for the description of his great Atlas. 

AxsART (F'klix) — Precis de la Oeographie Historique du Moyen Age — ^de 
Edition. Paris, 1838. 162 pages, 8vo., which we have followed 
in the main divisions, in the concise introductory chapter on the 
Roman Empire, and in its accurate and minute description of 
France. 

Maltb Brun*8 SyHem of Universal Geography. Boston, 1834, 3 vols., 
4to., has furnished us with several sketches of manners and insti- 
tutions among the mediaeval nations. The Dane, Malthe-Conrad 
Brun is the most distinguished writer on Modem Geography. 
His pertinent remarks on the earlier condition of the countries he 
describes, have enlivened and embellished his work, and secured 
its rank as the philosophical Geography of the age. 

Mann£rt*s and UcKsays Ancient Geographies have likewise been used 
for the earlier periods. 

IL HISTORIANa 
L General Histories of the Middle Ages. 

GiBBON*s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire stands first in rank ; 
yet more important for our purpose has been — 

Rueu'6(Frtederich) — Handbueh der Geschichte des Mittelalters. Berlin, 
1816, 8vo. A profound and excellent work in nearly all its parts. 
The objection of others* to his employing the ethnographical in- 
stead of the synchronistic method, has rendered the book more 
precious to ua. 

Reiim's (Friederioh) — Handbueh der Geschichte des Mittelalters. Mar- 
burg, 1821, I.-II. vol., RHd Cassel, 1834, ILL- VII. vol., became our 
guide for the chronology and the genealoffical tables. 
*' " Lehrbftch der Geschichte des Mittelalters. Cassel, 

1840, 8vo., is a useful abridgment of the former. 

Leo (REiyBioH)—Lehrbuch der Geschichte des Mittelalters. Halle, 1880, 
8vo., and his voluminous Handbueh on the same subject 

Luden's (Heinrich) — Ailgemeine Geschichte der Volker und Staaien des 
Mittelalters. Jena, 1821. L-II. vol., 8vo. 

£icuB0RN*6 (JoHANN GoTmiED)—Weltgeschichtef Second vol Reutlin- 
gen, 1819. 

Hallam*8 (Henrt) View •f the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
London, 1818. L-IL vol., 4to. 

II. Special Histories. 

Germanic Nations — ^Manso's History of the Ostrogoths. 

Dr. John Aschbach's History of the Vuigoths. 

Frankfurt, 1827. 
Henrt Leo's Geschichte der Italienischen Staaten. 

Vol. I. Hamburg, 1886. 
AuousTiN Thierry — Lettres sur fhistoire de France. 

Bruxelles, 1886. 
SiMONDE DE Sismondi — Histoirc des Frangais. Brux- 
elles. 1886. Vol. L-VIH. 
M. MiOHELET — History of France. New-York, 1846. 
Vol. L-II. 
ScLAvoNiAN Nations — Paul Joseph Schafarik's Slatoische Alterthumer. 

Leipzig, 1843. L-II. vol 8vo. 
Crusades — Jacobus Bonqars — Gesta Dei per Francos. Hanovrise, 1611. 
FoL 
Friederioh Wilken — Geschichte der Kreuzzuge. Vol I.-VII. 
'i&icBjjJiy—Histoire des Croisades. Vol I.-VL 
Robinson and Smith — Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

Boston, 1841. Vol I.-IIL 
Ernst Gustav Sohultz — Jerusalem, Berlin, 1845. 
Ibxland—Ledrich's Antiquities of Ireland. 

Thomas Moore b History of Ireland 
Scotland— Buchanan — Rerum Scoticarum Historia.JAh. XX. Edinburgh, 
1582. 
VvxKEKtov^% History of Scotland. London, 1797. L-IL vol. 

4to. 
"Walter's Scott's numerous works. 

* Bee HciUT Lm>^ Lehrbaeh of Medlteval History. Halle, 1880, pago 6. 



England — Lappenbero's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Linoabd*s History of England 
Sharon Turner and others. 
Denmark — ^T. C. Dahlmann — Geschichte von Dannemark. Hamburg, 
1840-43. Vol. I.-UI., 8vo. 
Frederik Hamhericu — Denmark i Valdemaremes Tld., 1157- 

1875. Kiobenhavn, 1847. Vol. L-IL 
Gustav Ludvio Baden — Danmarks Riges Historic. Eidben- 
havn, 1829. Ist vol. 
Norway — Jacob Aal's Translation of the Heimskringia of Snorso 
Sturleson, with valnable geographical notes and msp. 
Christiania, 1838. Vol. L-IL 
Samuel Laino's Travels in Nortoay. London, 1836. 
Sweden — K G. Gkijer — History of Sweden, in the English translation. 

Z. Topeliur — Finnland. Helflingfors, 1845. 4 to. 
Russia — Nikolas iL Karamsin's History of tfie Russian Empire, in 
a French Translation. Paris, 1806. Vol. L-VIIL 
Pro! Krube's Russian Antiquities 
Poland— Joachim Lelewel — Geschichte Polens — Leipzig, 1847, with an 

Historical Atlas. A noble book. 
Prussia — Johannes Voigt — Geschichte Preussens von den alteslen Zeiten, 
Konigsberg, 1827. Vol. I.-III., and his Geschichte Ma- 
rienburgs, 1824. 
France — See Germanic Nations. 

Germany — K. T. EicnBouy's Deutsche Staats und Rechtsgeschichte, VoL 
L-IL Gdttingen, 1821. 
Fried, von Raumsr — Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer 

Zeit. Leipzig, 1840. VoL L-VL 8vo. 
Fried. Koulrauscu — History of Germany. New- York, 1852. 
Henry Luden, Sertorius, and others. 
Switzerland— Johannes von Mueller — Geschichte der Schvoeitxeriteket^ 
Eidgenosxenschaft. Stuttgart and Tubinffen, 1862. 
Vol. I.-X. 12mo. 

Hungary — Count John Mailath's History of the Hungarians. 1880. 
Portugal — Ippolito Herculano— //ii»/orta de Portugal. Lisbon^ 184«. 
Vol. Ist 
Heinbich Schaefer — Geschichte von Portugal. Hambnrs: 

1886-60. Vol. L-IIL 
Dunham's History of Spain and Portugal. New- York, 1862. 
Vol. I.-V. 
Spain — Don Jos6 Anton Conde — Historia de la dominacion de los Aret- 
bes en Espaiia. Pari.«, 1840. 8vo. 
Lembke — GeschicfUe von Spanien. Hamburjf, 1880. VoL I. 
Ernest Alexander Smh-h — Geschichte Aragoniens im Mittd- 

alter. Leipzig, 1828. 8vo. 
WiLUAM H. Prescott — History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Boston, 1838. Vol. L-IIL 
Italy — Henry Leo — Geschichte der Italienischen Staaten. Hamburg 
1880. VoLL-V. 
" " Die Lomhardischeti Stddte. Hamburg, 1824. 

Raumer's Geschichte der Hohenstaufen. 
Machiavelli and other work? of Italian Historians. 
Byzantine Empire — Constantine Porphyrogenitus and other Bysantine 
Historians. 
John William Zinreisen — Geschichte Griechenlands. 

Leipzig, 1882. VoL L 
J. A. BuciioN — HistoiredesConquetesetdeV HablutM- 
ment des Frangais dans les Hats de randenne 
Grhce. Paris, 1846. VoL L-IL 
Fallmerayer — Geschichte der Halbinsel Morta tm 

Mittelalter. Stuttgart, 1826-80. Vol. L-II. 
Ernst Curtius — Pdoponnesus. Gotha, 1861-6i. 

VoL L-IL 
George Finlay — Mediceval Greece and IVehixotuL 

Edinburgh, 1861. 
Juan de Moncada — Espedicion de los OaUUanet y 
Aragoneses contra Thircos y Griegos, Parii^ 
1840. 
Mohammedan States in Asia — See Crusades. 

Baron J. von Hammer — Geschiehie der 
Osmanen. Pesth, 1826. VoL L-V.» 
and numerous works of trayela in 
the East 
Mohammedan States in Maoreb, Conde, Dunham, and Rehx. 
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THE NUMBERS INDICATE THE PARAGRAPHS. 



A. 

Abadid dynas^ of Sevllla, 884. 
Abailard, the French philosopher, 892. 
Abbasld caliphs, 198, 199, 274, 826, 637. 
Abdallah Moetaasem Billah.207, 274. 
Abdallab V. Ka!in BcamriUah, 826. 
Abdallah-el-Zagal, 60a 
Abdallah^l-Zaguir (Boabdoli), 60& 
Abd-cl-Hak-Taliia, of Morocco, 645. 
Abd-el-MaIek, conqueror of Carthagn, 194. 
Abd-el-Meiek, caliph, 274 
Abd-el-Mamen, of Morocco, 646l 
Abd-er-Kaman, the Omniyiad, 198, 258. 
Abd-er- Raman III., Emir of Cordova, 258. 
Abel, King of Denmark, 294 87a 
Absalon (Axel), archbishop, 293, 877. 
Abu-Abdallah Mohammed, of Tani^ 64& 
Aba-Bekr, Almoravid Emir of Morocco, 884. 
Abu-Bekr L of Morocco, 645. 
Aba-Bekr, caliph, 201. 
Abu-Oosh, robber chief, 840. 
Aba-Hafe-Omar-Ben Yahia, 648. 
Abul-Abbas el Saffah, 199. 
Abnl-Uassan-AU of £(Eypt, 280. 
Abul-Kassem of Kgypt, 280, 
Abu-Zakaria L ot Tunis, 648. 
Abysrinlan kings, 200. 
Aoci^uoli, Florentine family, Dukes of 

Attiens, 62a. 
Acunhas family, 5S4. 
Adaliden, conimanders ot the light troops 

in Castile, 589. 
.\<lam, Bisliop of Bremen, 801. 
Adelaide of Ivren, 240. 
Adelaide of Voliburjt, 895. 
Adelaide of Bnrgtmdv, 251. 
Ademar. Bi>ho|i of P'uy. 827. 
Adolph i»f Nassan, 519. 
Adolpli I , Duke of (nHves,581. 
Adolpli VI., C<»unt «.f llubtein, 444. 
Adrian IV , Pop.-, 2S.-J. 
Adf(cHj4i GUi'tt (<cif>) of Hungary, 814. 
Admtuii, MiH»rlsli council, 215. 
Aelfred the Great, 221. 
Aescewlne, H>n <.f Offu. 104 
Aethelnoth, of Canterbury, 282. 
Aethclred II. tlie Unrefdy, 289. 
Aethebtane, King of England, 221. 
AeUUingit (n«»l.le*), 79, 290. 
A«^tios Roman general, 117. 
AgelliHnus the Athenian, 263. 
Aglabid dynasty. IDS, 259. 
Agitolflnglan dynasty, 250. 
Agne» de Courtenay, 858. 
Agnes of Franconia, 895. 
Agnes tit Hungary, 552. 
Agnes of 8aarbrucken, 859. 
Agnes Sorel, 479, •ISS. 
Agramont faction in Navarra, 601. 
Ahded-Ledin-lllah, 280, 882. 
Ahmed-Ben-Bujah, 277. 
Ahmed-Ben-Tnlun, 280. 
Ahmed-Mooz-ed-Danla, 277. 
Ahmed IV. RhadI, 274. 
Aime, monk of Monte -Casino, 821. 
Akatziri (Rhozars), 90. 
Ak-Koinlu, White Uordo of Turkomans, 

626,6?il. 
Alah-ed-Din, first vizir, 627. 
Alah-ed-Din, Karemanian prince, 629 
Alan of Galloway, 485. 
AIhh Vipont, 486. 
Alanl,Turoo-Oothic nation, 90, 126. 
Alard do Saint Valery, 424 
Alaric the Visigoth, 82, 40, 57. 
AUric II.. 112. 

Albanian settlements in Greece, 861, 122. 
Albanian tribes (Caucasus), 135. 
Albanians. 859, 624 
Alberici (tJgone), 410. 
Albert I., emperor. 521. 
Albert the Bear, 896, 517. 
Albert with the C^ae, 628, 524 
Albert the Wicked, 619. 
Albert the Wise, ^28. 
Albertine dynasty, 618. 
Albi2ense8,892. 
Alboin the Lombard, 121, 152. 
Albornoz, Cardinal, 618. 
Albrecht of Bavaria, 497. 
Albrecht of Brandenburg, 458. 
Albrecht of Mecklenburg, 880, 488. 
Albuqnerques de la Cnova, family in C«»- 

tile, 590. 



Aleabala, Moorish tribute. 258. 

Aldebert of Pcrlgnenx, 245. 

Alemanti, 75, 81, isa 

Alexander of Bulgaria, 867. 

Alexander the Great, 211. 

Alexander Ill^Pope, 411. 

Alexander of Poland, 446. 

Alexander of Soltwedel, 40*8. 

Alexander II. of Scotland, 28S, 485. 

Alexander IIL of Scotland, 485. 

Alexander Stuart, 487. 

Alexind of Anna Comnena, 815. 

Alexius Angel us the Usurper, 851. 

Alexius Angelus the C^sader, 851. 

Alexius Comnenus, emperor, 254 815. 

Alexins I., Grand-Comnenua. 851, 874 

Alexius IV., of Trebizond, 626. 

Alexius Mursuphlos. 851. 

Al-Faradsh - Kbn - Osman-al-Karmath tlie 

Heretic, 279. 
Alfonso VI. of Castile, 816, 881. 
Alfonso X. of Castile, 677. 
Alfonso XI. of Castile, 591. 592. 
Alfonso VII., Ramundez of Galicia, 816. 
Alfonso I. of Leon, 207, 816. 
Alfonso V. of Leon, 816. 
Alfonso Henriquez of Portugal, 674 
Alfonso III. of Portugal, 577, 578. 
Alfonso IV. of Portugal, 580, 591. 
Alfonso V. of Portugal, 579,688. 
Alfred of Hanteville, 821. 
Al-Hakim II. <.f Cordova, 258. 
Alhaniarid dvnasty, 587, 60& 
AMIud dynasty. 820, 884. 
AH, the Caliph and Saint, 207. 
Ali-Bcn-Bujah. 277. 
Ali-Ben-Naamh. 822. 
Alldosi, bignors of Imola, 414 618. 
Alites(Shiites). Mohammedan Heretics, 207 
Ailodiuin, US. 
Al-Mamun. caliph, 274. 
Almanzas fnndiy in Leon, 590. 
Aliiianzor, caliph. 2u7. 
Almanzor. vizir, 255, 816. 
Almaydas family. 5S4. 
Almerids, dynasty of, 820. 
Almocadeueft, commanders of the scouts 

in Castile, 589. 
Almohad dynasty, 816. 884. 
AltnoJiiH/iizgo, Moorish excise, 258. 
Al-Mondar. Arabian chief, 208. 
Almoravid dynasty, 884, 574 
Almotacel*!, police <^ffioer^ 578. 
AlmugifTarff, Christian border-wardens, 

258, 826, 589, 697. 
Almugavrias, border-forays, 689. 
Alnazar-ed-Din, 816. 
Alonso I. el Batallador of Aragon, 816. 
Alonso IV. of Aragon, 595. 
Alonso V. of Aragon. 5u8, 614 615. 
Alp-Arslan, SelcUukid sultan, 824, 826. 
AoAing, national assembly in Iceland, 298. 
Alvaro Gonzales, marshal of Portugal, 5S0. 
Alvaro do Luna, 692. 
Amadetis I., Count of Savoy, 246. 
Amadens III., Count of Savoy, 418. 
Amadous VIIL, Duke of Savoy, 611. 
Amalasuntha, daughter of Theodoric, 127. 
Amali, dynasty of; 90. 
Amairic, King of Jerusalem, 888. 
Amber, revenue of the Teutonic Order, 881. 
Amer-Ben-Alas (Amru), 206. 
Amru, Chief of Zabnlistan, 276. 
Andechs, Counts of; 896. 
Andreas, King of Naples, 666, 615. 
Andreas II. of Hungary, 814 555. 
Andriaght or King (^Ireland, 100. 
Andronicus Comnenus, emperor, 861. 
Andronicusthe Younger, emperor. 862, 626. 
Andronicus L, Grand-Comnenus, 874 
Angarian Saxons, 178. 
Angeli, dynasty of; 851. 
Angevin ilouse of Hungary, 656. 

ofNaplefl,428,614 
Angli, 78, 82, 106. 
Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. 148, 221. 
Anglo-Saxon UnanUAi^chU^^ 998. 
Angul the Hero, 82. 
Angus-Og-McDonald, 286i 
Anhalt dynastie^ 586. 
A^iou, dynasty oi; 875, 609. 
Anlaf (OlaO the Dane, 221. 
Anna Comnena, the Princess, 816, 821, 88& 
Anna of Constantinople, 261. 



Anna of Bretagne, 604 

Anne de Laval, 5(^. 

Anna of Lusignan, 611. 

Anna of Hungary, 555. 

Anna of Prussia, 517. 

Ansgariua, the Apostle of the North, 190, 

222. 
Anseniandus (Ilanseman), Count of Septi- 

mania, 157. 
Anti, Sclavonian tribe, 91, 107. 
Antonio Accinjuoli, Duke of Athens, 620. 
Antonius the Triumvir, 88. 
AutruhtioneH^ 118. 
App^Uidc^ military gatherings, 678. 
Aquilares family in Snain, 690. 
Arabic medical school of Salerno, 822. 
Arclianiband, Seigniors of, 28& 
Archibald, Eari of Dougla^ 485. 
Archibald Douglas, Bell-the-Cat, 486. 
Arthert f^om Tellemarken, 190. 
Ardaric, King of the Geplda>, 122. 
Arimanvi (Heermiinner), 152. 
Armature of the Crusaders, 826. 
Armigeri (sergeants), 881. 
Arms of GodfVey of Bouillon, 889. 
Armory of Solothurn, 554 
Arnauts, see Albanians. 
Arnold of Bre?cia, 4<!5. 
Arnold Melchthal of Underwalden, 662. 
Arnold of Trfeves. 404. 
Arnold of Winkelried, 662. 
Amolfo di Lapo. 416. 
Amulf, King of Germany, 248, 268. 
Arpad, great Chan of the Magyars, 258. 

dvnasty, 666. 
Ar-Rascfiid of Tunl^ 64a 
Arriire-han in Germany, 247. 
Arriire-JlefH in France, 886. 
Artaxerxes Babcgan, the Sassanid, 96. 
Arthur, King of Damnonia, loa 
Arthur H., Duke of Brittany, 470. 

.^rtiH- hr^-iM. Ii h-ini^uulKr; ill ^^jiplCS, 614. 

Aseankn fiKoUy. JfJtJ, 
At^hr, AraLlafi trUi<*, 2T4 
Asliraf-KlhalU, Sultan of E^Tpl, R42. 
Appjiriurl], t iJftn i,\ the Biilcar^ 195. 
Ahan, KtngofBolKilH&,5e8. 
A fill n II., KiiiJir erf Bulffariit, 8tJ7. 
A!v-!»flleli-Nedjnied, sultan, 1^^ 

AHi'ii* \!C<A^) of Jen]Jal]^m, 34B^ 850, 856. 
AUb4:ks «f AI DshcAlniL, ^i^. 
Hale p. 380. 

A talaya^y wanlens, 578. 

Ataydes family, 584 

Athole, Earl (»f, the regicide, 486w 

Attila the Hun, 88, 117. 

Atirelian. Emperor, 11. 

Auslas March, Limosin poet, 596. 

Ausoniu^ Gallic poet, 69. 

Austrian dynasty, 611. 

AvroKpdrtap, Byzantine title, 262. 

Avar*. 149. 

Avaric armature, 149. 

life guards, 262. 
Averrhoea, see Ibn Boshd, 884 
Avicenna, the Arab philosopher, 822. 
Ayxa, Queen of Granada, 604 
Azan Zacharias Centurione, Count of Cha- 

landritza, 621. 
Azzoof£8te,896. 



Babenbcrg, House of, 249, 896, 628. 
Baghi Belan, commander of Antioch, 886, 

846. 
BagUr. Norwegian warriors, 296. 
Baharid Mamluke^ 849, 868. 
Bahram, Gasnavid sultan, 276. 
Balamir. Kinsr of the Hun^ 89. 
Balder, Scandinavian god, lOd 
Baldwin of Boulogne, King of Jerusalem, 

827, 886, 847. 
Baldwin of Burg, XL King of Jerufalem, 

887,847. 
Baldwin IIL of Jemsalem, 888, 841. 
Baldwin IV. of Jerusalem, 888. 
Baldwin V. of Jerusalem, 88a 
Baldwin of Flandera, Emperor of Bonumla, 

851. 
Baldwin II. of ConataDtinople, 868. 
Baltea, dynasty of; 90. 



Bannum, Heer-ban or feudal army ,118,247. 
Bapdyyoi (Varanghi) in Constantinople, 

226, 262. 
Barlfiite (mercenary cavalry of Italian ty- 
rants), 414 
Barcochba, Jewish leader, 11. 
Bardas PhokAs, 825. 
Barkok el Taher, the Mamluko sultao, 

640. 
Barontt of Hungary, 814 
BaaiXinhv SeirpfTov, secret council, 862L 
Kasilins L, emperor, 261, 266. 
Basilins II., the Bulgar Slaughterer, 198, 

824 568. 
Basinus ofThuringla, 120. 
Ba.«que8 (Cantabri), 257. 
Batliory family, 562. 
Battvan family, 562. 
Batu-Khan. the Mongi»l, 804, 885, 662. 
Bavarian dynasties, 611, 527. 
Bartholonieo I)ia.s 586. 
Bayazid Ilderim, sultan, 569, C27, 629, 68a 
Bayazid II., sultan, 627. 
Beatrix of Burgundy. 895, 408. 
Beatrix of Cartile, .^iL 
Beatrix ofHohenstaufcn, 895. 
Beatrix of Provence, 818, 602. 
Beauchami>s family, 483. 
Beaudricourt, Knight, 486. 
Bcanforts family, 488. 
Bcanmanoir, Counts of, 470. 
Beaumont faction in Navarra, 601. 
Beda, the Venerable, H»l,284. 
Bedawins (Saracens), 20<». 
BehetHa in Cai^tile, 589. 
Bela II , King of Hungary, 561. 
Bela IV. of Hunsarv, 565. 
Belezltw Bulgarians, 269. 
Belisarius, 128, 184, 189. 
Belo-Chrovat«, 192. 

Benedictine Order in the North, 282, 293. 
Beni Alaitas of Badsjoz, 884, 574 
Benjamin of Tudela, 262. 
Berberi. 97. 888. 

BerengaHo, Marqnl.'* c»f Frinli, 251. 
Bereny, Magyar family, 562. 
Beringer of Handenberg, 548. 
Bcrmudo III.. King of Leon, 26S. 
Bernard, King of Italy, 189. 
Bcrnhard of Anhalt, 58Al 
Bernhard. Mai^ave of Baden, 588. 
Berthold IV. of Ziihrinpen, 549. 
Bertrand dn Guesclin, Constable of France, 

470, 592. 
Bianca of Lancia, 895. 424 
BitMnchi t Whites) of Florence. 416, 420. 
Bitirke-Maal (dirge of King KegnarX 190. 
Bjame Hendfeon, 224 
Bibars I. Bendocdar. 344. 846, 864. 
BiUtin, or ecrfs in Wales, 432. 
BJ<m Ironside. King of Sweden, 190, 222. 
Birger, King of Sweden, 801, 440. 
Birger larl, 225, .<U)1. 
Birki-bener (Bark-legs), Norwegian war- 

rions 296. 
Black Agne^ Countess of March, 486. 
&ack Cavalry of Bohemia, 572. 
Black-mail levied in the Lowlands, 2S6. 
Black Nuns of Saint Benedict, at Bethany, 

840. 
Black-rent In Ireland, 429. 
Blanche of Aragon, 601. 
Blanche of Bourbon, Queen of Castile, 691. 
Boccaccio, 606. 
Boccanera family. 610. 
B(mder (fh)e landholders), 222, 292. 
Bo 'thins, senator, 180. 
BffgcmiiUs, Bulgarian sectarians, 867, 665. 
Bohemund. Prince of Antioch, 286, 824 

826, 827, 8-S5, 846. 
Bohuns of W^aIe^ 482. 
Boian, Russian poet, 804 
Boil (Bojoarii) or Bavarians. 81. 
Boistlaf (Stephen), Krai of Servia, 196. 
Boleslav Chobry, King of Poland, 260. 

J(i9 812. 
Boleslav IL of Poland, 81& 
Boleslav III. of Pohind, 818. 
Boleslav V. of Poland, 450. 
Bonifkce Geremei, 410. 
Boniflsce of Montferrat, S.M. 418. 
Boniface VI II., Pope, 469, 61 a 
Boniface of Verona, the Italian knicht, 866. 
Bonifilcin^ Marpmve of Tuscany, oil 
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Border Knighthood in Scotland and Eng- 
land, 2S6. 

Borkelarok, Sultan, 846w 

Borrell. Count of Barcelona, 229. 

Borus&l (ancient Prussians), 91, 192, 227, 
877. 879. 

Bo6niak^ 665. 

Boson, Kln^ of Burgundy, 246. 

Botoniates, Byzantine general, 825. 

Boucicaut, Mar«hal oC 478. 

Bourbon dynasty, 499. 

BourtHjn-MuntDensicr dynasty, 601. 

BouryeoinU or France, 81)6. 

Bmcer- Thane (chamberlain), 290. 

Boyardia, Sclavonlan noble^ 226, 667. 

, senators of Novgorod, 804. 

Braccio da Muntonc, the Condottiere, 606 
614, 615. 

Brahmins of Ilindoostan, 276. 

Breyr (freemen) in Wales, 482. 

Brenin (king) of Walea, 482. 

Brian Born, Ardriagh of Ireland, 288. 

Brit«»nN 78, 108, 15.. 

Brittany, dynasty of; 6<i4 

Bruces of Scotland, 288, 287 

Bructeri, Franki:»h tribe, 80. 

Brunellescbl, Architect, 416. 

Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, 248. 

Bryennius, Byzantine general, 825. 

B •rg^mieUter, A^i. 

Buja-Ben-Shetsa, the flsberman of Dilcm, 
277. 

Bngislans X. of Pomerania, 535. 

Buld dynasty, 277, 820. 

BovircAActpioi, Greek army sutlers, 265. 

Bula^Zo(^n, tribe of the Petchenegea, 254, 

Bulgarian^98, 149.195. 
Black, 10& 

White (Wolochs), 10<i. 
Kaniic, 804. 

Bulgarians in Hungary, 560. 

Bulgarian Colonies on Mount Amanup, 266. 

BulgartvServian Tribe^ 560. 

Buundelmonti, Florentine noblo^ 416. 

BurdariottD, Bulgarian tribe. 269. 

Burgh4tute* of the towns, 290, 247. 

Burgundians, 81, 119, 145. 

Burgundy, yonnger dynasty ot, 495. 

Burohard, Duko of Souabia, 250. 

Bureau (Jean), Master of ArUUery, 487, 498. 

Butlers ofTipperary, 48a 

Bytants (g«)lden coin), 261, 850, 



C. 

Ca<ie (John), the Rebel, 484. 

Caldora. the Condottiero, 614. 

Ca-sar Barda"*. 27a 

Caledtinlans (Scoto). 101. 

Calmarian Union, 426, 488. 

Calo-.J<»hann(« Comnenus, emperor. 825, 

851. 
Caloprini, Family of, 828. 
Calixtus II., Pope, 809. 
Campbells, Clan of the, 286, 485. 
C'ampobasso, Count, the traitor, 609. 
Otnijinny, or lri»h Chief; 100, 141, 219. 
Cantelmas, French feudatories in Naple^ 

614. 
Cantabri, sec Basques. 
Canute, see Knud, King of Denmark, 221, 

252,298. 
C-ai>etian dynasty, 280. 
CapiHtran, the Monk, 566. 
CifpUuioHit, Laws of the Carlo vlnglana, 

167. 
Caracalla, Emi)eror. 81. 
Carloman. King of S'eustria, 154. 
Carlo\ Ingian dvna'<tv, 154. 
Carlo Zehi>, Admiral. 6118. 
Carlos de Viana, 596, 597, 601, 602. 
Carmagnola (Francisco), the Condottiere, 

606. 
Carrara, dynasty of Padua, 414, 607. 
(\irroecio (banner chariot), 406. 
Crtsimir IV.. King <»f Poland, see Kii^lmir. 
Cashiodorus Senator, 127, 188. 
( \niU^io Nuoro at Naples, 614. 
Castilian State Omc«n^ 589. 
Omtrti SUitira of the Romans, 71, 
Castros FanUly in Portugal, 584. 

in Castile, 690. 
Castrnccio Castracani, Lord of Lucca, 419, 

420, 612. 
Catalan Freebooters, 826, 855, 878, 594, 

620, 625. 
C#ifci/AiiM, Greek Governors, 252,270, 271, 

821. 
Catherina Comara of Cyprus, 850. 
Catherine of France, 468. 
Catherine of Poland, 555. 
Catherine de Vend >me, 499. 
Catti (llessian.s). 80. 
CaurLMni, Banking-house, 488. 
CaraliHroH of Portugal, 57a 
CaralUiroe VUlAee,b1%, 
Catalry comJutt of Dorylsum, 827. 

ofArsuf, 842. 
Celts, 77. 

Centenarii, in Ilnngary, 814. 
Cent-gra/en, 118. 

Ceorle (Churls), single Freemen. 290. 
Cenlic, the Saxon, 1()4. 
Cbalil, Mamluke sultan, 865. 
Chalons, House of; .>(»6. 
Champ de Mure of the Franks, 118. 
Chamavi (Franks), 80. 
Chandos Family, 488. 
Chtiratch, Arabian poll-tax, 274. 
CiiARLKMAOKK, 51, 154, 157, 162, 167—189, 

190,257,21^228. 
Charles, of Germany, Son of Charlemagne, 

Charles, the Bald, Emperor, 228, 246. 
Charles ie Bel, 469. 
Obarlea le G^nt^reux, 601. 
Oharlas la Groa, Kmpamr, 9^ 251. 



Charles Knndson, Admiubtrator <.f Swe- 
den, 48a 

Charlert IL, the Lame, of Naples, 614. 

Ciiarles Martel, Mayor DomCs, 154, 158, 
190, 197. 

Charles Martel of Hungnry, 65.5. 

Charier lo Mauvais of Navarra. 461, 601. 

Charles the Simple, 246. 

Chnries liobert. King of Hungary, 555, 662. 

Charles of Valois, 461. 

Charles IV., Emperor, 246, 611, 606. 

Cliarles V., Emi>eror, 454^ 528, 642, Ma 

Charles V,, King of France, 494. 

Charles VI., of France, 467. 

Charles VII.. of France. 587. 

Charies VIII., King of France, 508. 

( harles. Count of Angoulemc, 494. 

Charies I., of Ar^ou, 81S. 428, 5u2, 614. 

Charles I., Margrave of Baden, 588. 

Charles, Duke of Berry, 60a 

Charles of Blois, 470. 

Charles de Bourbon, Constable of Franco, 
499. 

Charles of Oridan.s 492, 494. 

Charles, the Rash, of Burgundy, 495, 497, 
608. 60a 509. 

Cbaribert L, King of Paris, 145. 

Charibert II., 145. 

Charttias, Byzantine general, 266. 

XapriarucSw, Byzantine stamp duties, 263. 

Chazars (Gnzzari). 90, 19a 

Checks (Czechs), 18a 

Chiaramonteei in Sicily, 699. 

Child Eaters (Kumaniaii), 815. 

Childebert I., lia 145. 

Childebert IL, 145. 

Childeric, 114. 

Chilperic I.. King of Soisson^ 146. 

Chivalrous Societies in Germany, 528, 540, 
544 

Chlotiomlr. lia 116. 145. 

Chlothaire I., 118, 146. 

Clilothairell., 145,154 

Chlotilda, wife of Clovia, 119. 

Chosroes I., 96, 194. 

Ciiristian I., of Denmark, 800, 440, 444. 

Christian II., tlie Tyrant, 488. 

Christian, Archbishop of Mainz, 422. 

Christian Pilgrims, 808. 

Christopher Columbus. 691. 

Christopher, Duke of Baden, 85a 

Christopher of Bavaria, 48a 

Christopher, Prince of Denmark, 545. 

Christopher III., King of Denmark, 87a 

ChrowBts (Croats), 107, 187, 260, 5ia 

Chr>'socheir, Paulician General, 266. 

Chudes (Finns), 89, 805, 442. 

Chuni (Kumans.) 81& 

Chunni (IIun.«0, 89. 

Cimmerian.* ((Jimbri), 77. 

Circassian Mamlukes, 25a 

Clan Donells of Connaught, 430. 

Clara of Zaach, 662. 

Clares of Wale^ 482. 

Claude of France, 494. 

Claus von der Flue, the Hermit, 652. 

Clement VI, Pope, 602, 64a 

dementia of Habsburg, 555. 

Cleopatra, Qtieen of Egypt, 8S. 

Clermont^, French nobles in Naples 614. 

Cliflfbrd family in Westmoreland, 481 

Clisson, Counts of; 470. 

Clovis the Frank, 71, 109. 

Colonnesi, Roman family, 618. 

Comee OrientU, 15. 

Comee Palatinue (l^al9grqf\ 167. 

Comee Stabvii (Constable), 296. 

Commines (Philip de), the historian, 825. 

Common jTreem^n in Hungary, 814. 

Communse of France, 8o7. 

Comnenian dynasty, 27a 

Campaoniee dee OrdonnanceSy 50a 

ConeigUo di Credenea, 406. 

Conditionarii of Hungary, 814. 

CondoUieri (ItelianX 82a 6o6, 609, 614. 

Con/ririe or Parisian Hans^, 454 

Connitable of Armenia, 849. 

Conrad of Montferrat, 41 a 

Conrad, King of Bur^ndy, 246. 

Conrad, of Cologne, ^>4. 

Conrad, L, of Franoonia, 247, 249, 250. 

Conrad, IIL, of Germariy, 895. 

Conrad, IV., Emoeror, 895. 

Conrad, Duke of Mazovla, 879. 

Conrad, Marquis of Montferrat, 864 

Conrad, Duke of Souabia, 895. 

Conradino of Uobenstoufen, 895, 428, 424 
614 

0)nsUnce of Aragon, 896. 69a 

Constance of Hobenstaufen, 895, 69a 

Constance of Naples, 895. 

Constantine Manaasea, the historian, 867. 

Constantine the GreiU, 7. 

Constantine, Emperor, 825. 

Clonstantine the African, professor at Sa- 
lerno, 822. 

Constaotinus VIL, Porphyrogcnnitu.<s Em- 
peror, 258, 27a 

ConsHtuiUm of C!onrad IL 809. 

0)nti, Roman family, 618. 

Copernicus the Astronomer, 449. 

Correggio, dynasty of; 611, 

Corrado Doria, 417. 

Corregidoree in Portugal, 67a 

Cortes of Aragon, 695. 
Castil^ 690. 
Na%'arra. 601, 
Portugal, 57a 
j CkMmo de' Medici, 612. 

Cossacks of the Don, 451. 
' Cottiua, King of the Gauls 61. 
' Count Palatine of Hungary. 814 

Count Peer* of Champagne, 489. 

ConntM of Castile, 589. 
. Coura dee borg^ in Palestine, 84S. 
I Coure d' Amour in Provence, 819. 
, OnUoe, Knights' flefK. 67a 

C/ontinho* family, 564 



Crawfords, Highland clan, 486. 

Credenta di Sant' Ambrogio, 414 

Creoila (Cridda) the hens 14a 

Cresjentius the Ck)n»ul, 252. 

Crlspo (^Francesco). Duke of Naxos, 861. 

Oispi, dynasty of the, 861, 622. 

Cuno of Babenberg. 549, 

CVo, the old Scottish compensation for 
manslaughter, 2ba 

Croats in Hungary, 560. 

Cujlc inecriptione, 222, 460. 

Culdees Monks. 100. 

Cumani, see KumanL 

CumHrk (Irish safeguard), 429. 

Cures fishermen in Prussia, 879. 

CuHa, Castilian court, 589. 

Cyning (King), hereditary among the An- 
glo-Saxons 29 *. 

Cypriote women, 850, 

Cyrus the Persian King, 211, 82a 

Cyrillus Greek Missionary, 19& 

Czar of all the RiissUs 456. 
ofServis567. 

Czekho-Slovaks 107, 250. 



Daci for Dani (Danes), 107. 

Daco- Romans 561, 570. 

Dagobert I., King of the Franks 146, 154 

Dai, or Mohammedan reformer, 864. 

Daie-al-Kebir, 864. 

Dalecarlians 4a8, 440. 

Dalle Carcerl, dynasty ot 861. 

Niccolis Duke of Naxos 861. 

Dalriads Gaelic tribe, 284 

Dan, 82. 

Ikina-Gelty tribute of the Anglo-Sa.\ons 
289. 

Danburys family, 488. 

Dandolo, Venetian family, 851, 859. 

Danebrog, national banner of Denmark, 
292, 877. 

Danish Crusaders 827. 

Dano-German invaders in Britain, 14a 

Dan Mykilati, 85. 

Dansko, Daner (Danes), 85. 

Dante Alighieri, the great Florentine, 416, 
420, 60a 

Danubian Sclavi, 660. 

Darius Codomanus King ct Persia. 210. 

I)a\id, L. King of ScoUand. 286, 486. 

David. II., Bruce, King of Scotland, 485. 

David Comnenus of Trebizond, 851, 874 

David, Grand Comnenus last £mp«ror of 
Trebizond, e2a 

David, Count, of Huntingdon, 485. 

David Stuart, Duko of Kothsay, 485. 

Decani, in Ilungary, 814. 

Degene^ Th4ine«, chiefs 162. 

Delendi, family of Santorini, 622. 

De TEtcndard, French feudatories in Na- 
ples. 614 

Delia Seals dynasty of Verons 414, 607 

Delia Torre, dynasty of Milan, 606. 

Demetrius PalaH)Iogus 625. 

Dengish, son of Attils 109. 

Deodat de Gozon, Knicht of Rhodes 628. 

Dermod McMorchad, King of Leinster, 2$a 

Desiderius King of the Lombards 165. 

Despots of the Mores 85a 
of Epirus 860. 

Deutechee Ifaue (convent of the Teutonic 
Knights), at Jerusalem, 889, at Marien- 
burg (Prussia), 882. 

Deutech meieter. Grandmaster of tbo Teu- 
tonic Order, 458. 

Deutechritter (Knights of Saint MarvV 
881, 8Sa 

Devorgild, of Galloway, 485. 

DIamy, the Persian fioct, 277. 

Dioeu, Duke of Viseu, 679. 

DJelnhed-Din, Khowaresmian Prince 276, 
865. 

Diczman of Tb&ringis 895, 519. 

Dilemid (Ziad), dynasty, 277. 

Dimitri IV., DofMkoi, 456. 

Dinis King of Portugal, 577, 578. 

Dinner, in Poland, 8ia 

Diec' Theegn (Seneschal), 290. 

Diedain or court-otflcera in Wales 482. 

Dismemberment of the Arabian Empire, 
274 

Dismemberment of the Carlovingian Em- 
pire, 22a 

Ditmar of Merceburg, 226. 

Dogee (Dukes) of Venice, 272. 

Dokak, the Oriokid, 880. 

Dolce, heiress of Provence, 8ia 

Dombrowks Bohemian princesa. 250. 

Donati, Fhirentine nobles 416 

Dootnaday Book, 256, 291, 87a 

Doria. fandly. 610. 

Douglasses of Liddeadalo, 485. 
ofTeviotdals285. 

Dragon-ehipe, of the Northmen, 291, 292. 

Dragosh, Drakul, IMnce of Moldavia. 670. 

Apatcoirrfto^poi, Byzantine ensigns 262. 

Drenge (sldeld boys) on the Welsh bor- 
ders 290. 

Drogo of Uauteville, 821, 286. 

Apo^vet, Byzantine galleys 862. 

Drogt, Marshal of Sweden, 80L 

Drottar, Swedish Chiefis 190. 

Apovyyapioi, Byzantine staff oflScers 262. 

Druses Heretical sect on Mount Lebanon, 
75,845. 

Drusus (Claudius), Roman general, 75. 

Dshaubar. the fanatic reformer, 884. 

Dschem (Zizim), Turkish prince 627. 

Dshingi»-Khan, tlie Mongol conqueror, 27a 
885, 627, 686. 

Duarte I. of Poriugal, 579. 

Ducal Court at Athens 855. 

Dttcea (Roman Dukes), 6. 

Ducee lAmitU (Border Counts), 170. 

Dnnh* PairAe (Ducal PMrage), 499. 



Dunois the Bastard, 49a 

Dutch Colonies in Hungary, 561. 

Dux VenetiiB tt Dalmatui, 272. 

E. 

Eadric the Traitor, 29C. 

Eadmund Ironside, the Saxon, 289. 

Ealdormen, 221, 290. 

EarU, 221. 

Eberhard, Duke of Franconia, 249. 

Eberhard, Count of Wurtemberg. 028, 541 

Ebn-Ynes Arab astronomer, 28a 

Eccellno of Romano, 414. 

Edda, Icelandic Poents a'i. 

Edgar, King of England, 29a 

Edgar ^theling, the Saxon, 2Sa 

Edmund Baliol. the Pretender, 485i. 

Edward Bruce. 2S8. 486. 

Edward the Confessor, 291, 292. 298. 484 

Edward I., King of England, 485. 

Edward II. of England, 28a 

Edward III. of England, 482. 461. 

Edward of Wales the Black Prince, 464 

472. 592. 
Edward IV. of York, 484 
Edris-Ben-Edris 214 
Edrissid dynasty. 19a 214 
Egbert, King of England, 221. 
Kginhard, 156, 191. 

Eisths (EsthoniansX a Finnic Tribe, 91, SOOi 
El-Campe4tdor. See Ei-Cid. 
El-Canes Turkish Emir. 827. 
E/-Cid (Don Rodrigo de Bivarl 816, SSQl, 

884 
Eleanor of Castile. Queen of Aragon, 59ft. 
Eleanor, (^een of England, 886. " 
Eleanor of Foix, 601. 
Eleanor of Poitou, 482. 
E/eutheri, in Cyprus 850. 
Elizabeth of Bavaris 395, 424 
Elisabeth of B<isnis 555. 
Elisabeth of Hungary, 66a 
Elizabeth of Luxembnrg-Goriitz, 497. 
Ells King of Northumberiand, 19a 
Ellac son of Attila. 109^. 
Emah-ed-Din-Zetighi, 880. 
Emed-ed-Dauls the Buid, 274 
Emir-al-Mumenim, 274. 
Emir-el- Moelefnin in Morocco, 884. 
Emtr-al-OmraK, 274 
Empcdocles Byzantine general, 269. 
Englieh Mitudonariee, 288. 
Enriqueces family in Castile, 590. 
Enrico Dandolo. Doge of Venice, 851. 
Enzius King of Sanlinis 895, 4ia 
Era of lierirnf^ 426. 
Eric Plougpcnning, King of Denmark, 294, 

«7S. 
Erie of P(mieranis 488, 489. 
Eric tlie Red, the discoverer of America, 

224. 
Eric Prince of Sweden, 440. 
Eric XIV. King of Sweden, 454. 
Erich ton lans of Lorraine, 89a 
Erd.idy family, 662. 
Ernest Iron-heart, 528. 
Ernestine dynasty of Saxony, 6ia 
Ertoghrul. the Tartar, 627. 
Erwin Steinbach. the Architect, 589. 
Eecudeiroe-FidalgoA, SIS. 
Eecutcheon of Portofnd, 677. 
Este dynasty of Ferrars 414, 606, 611. 
Estyi (EsthoniansX 91, 805. 
Jtttits ghi^raux in France, 426. 
Eugene III., Pope, 44^ 
Eugenius the Maglster OfBcioram, 52. 
Eityovxot wpofToif^cUroi, (cborlatefaX 841. 
Enric, King of the Visigtiths 12a 
Eustache Saint-Pierre of Calais 474. 
Eustache, the CYusader, brother of God- 

ft-ey of Bouillon. 827. 
Eynbid dynasty, 828. 
Ezeritsp. SclavonUn tribe in the Murea, 196l 

269,85a 
"E^apxos (Greek viceroy of Italy), 15& 
Exton (Sir PiersX the King's murderer, 484 



F. 

Fadrique II. of Trinacrla. 699, 62a 
Fadrique III. of Trinacris 599, 080. 
Fadrique of Randazzo, titular duke of 

Athens 620. 
Fadrique, Grand Master of Calatrava, 891. 
Fi\|ardos family in Murcis 590. 
FalonesL See KumanL 
Falstatf (Sir John), 479. 
PanaticiMm of the Assassins 864. 
Farinata degli Uberti. 4ia 
Fatimid dynasty, 259, 280. 
Fcbrer the Piwl 596. 
Fedarie^ initiated Assassinsw 864 
Fehm-6eri<'hte^ Free Courts In West- 

phalis 548. 
Feir-Emir. the armorer of Antioeh, 84€L 
Felician of Zaadi, 662. 
Fellahs of Ecvpt, 865. 
Ferdusi, the Persian poet, 275. 
Fergus King of the Scots lOL 
Fernando U King of Castils 865, 816L 
Fernando li.. King of Castile, 817. 
Fernando IIL, el Santo, Kiiig of Ctttfto 

and Leon. 81 a 687, 69L 
Fernando IL of Leon, 8ia 
Fernando V. el Catolioo of Aracon, 81& 
Fernando, Count of Castils 85£ 
FemandtN o Principe Constanta, 068. 
Ferguesons clan of ths 88a 
Feudal System in 

Aragon, 256. 819, 60^ 696L 

Armenis 849. 

Castils 589. 690, 59^ 

Denmark, 29 i. 

England, 891. 

France, 118,167.280. 
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Feudal System— eonUnued. 
Germany, 848. 
Greece 855, 856. 
Hnngary, 814, 
Italy, 252. 
Palestine. 24$. 
Portugal, 578. 
Scotland, 8S4. 
Sweden, 801. 
Feudum (Foe Odel), 118. 
Fteachi family, 610. 
Fiunaitb (Finns), 86, 802. 
Ffnnic tribes, 89, 226, 801, 802, 806. 

snper8tlt{on^ 801. 
Fitzgoralds in Klldare, 480. 
FiU-Stephens of Cork, 480. 
Flavins, Constantios Florus, 78. 
Flemish Crusaders, 887. 
Fiorina of Burgundy, 827. 
Florins^ gold coin of Florence, 416. 
Foederati. Gothic mcroenariee, see War&gs. 
Foqed, chief j ndge, 487. 
FolQoih (royal retinue), 2d0. 
Folkungar, dynasty of; 225, 489. 
Fools' Fraternity in Cleves, 581. 
Foral, court-house, 578. 
ForttM (or rights) of Portuguese cities, 578. 
Fo99ndo9^ military expediuons, 578. 
Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, 4H <K)8, 

609. 
Francis I., King of France, 494. 
Francis CoroneTlo, Governor of Nazoa, 622. 
Francis Phoebus of B^am, King of Mavar- 

ra,601. 
Fraiice- Archer %^ 508. 
Frangipani (Giovanni), Count, the betrayer 

ofConradino,422. 
Frank Acdajuoli, Duke of Athena, 620, 

634, 
Franks, 75, 80. 

FratrM MilUia TempU (Knigbts Tem- 
plars), 889. 
Frawrs, Clan of the, 286. 
Frederic of Anspach, 424. 
Frederic Barbarosiia, emperor, 849, 895, 

408,411. 
Frederic the Bitten, 895, 519. 
Frederic of Buren, 810, 895. 
Frederic II., emperor, 883, 889,894, 895, 

414, 428, 424. 
Frederic the Handsome, 628. 
Frederic, C!ount of Hohenzollem, 517. 
Frederic III., emperor, 495. 
Fre<teric the Mild. 518. 
Frederic IV., Burgravo of Nflmberg, 641. 
Frederic V., elector-palatine, 520. 
Frederic, Duke of Souabla, 895. 
Frederic the Warilke, 518. 
Frederic VII., King of Denmark, 298. 
Fredesenda of Ilauteville, 821. 
Fres Communes of France, 807, 426. 
Freia, the Scandinavian goddess, 82. 
French Chivalry in Grcec^ 855, 856, 858. 
Frisga, Scandinavian goddess, 62. 
Frigmen (churls), single freemen, 890. 
Frisians (Frisll), 80, m 
FrithhoUi, 221. 

Fro<le, the Norwegian rover, 819. 
Froissard, tlie chronicler, 825. 
Frostathinff, Code of Trondl^Jem, 297. 
Fulcoof Ai^ou,8S8. 
Fyenboer, 298. 



G. 

Oabrielli dynasty of Gubbto, 618. 

Gttlic (Celtic) Scots, 101, 219. 

Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, 609. 

Gallo-Komans (AqultaniansX 164. 

Garcias VI., Ramirez of Navarra, 818, 601. 

Garcias the ambassador, 600. 

Garciits Arista, first King of Navarra, 257. 

Oardar the Dane, 221 

Oardingi^ Visigoth body-guards, 125. 

Gaetaldi (Castellans), 152. 

Gaston IV., Count of Foix, 480. 

Gatelusii, lords of Lesbos, 622. 

Gavt-Grafen, 280, 247. 

Ganltier-Sans-Avoir, 808. 

Gau' VerfiissunQy CJonstitutlon of the Car- 
lovinglan territories, 170, 230, 247. 

Gavala, Genoese family o^ 862. 

Gaveston, the minion. 484 

Gaya Ciensa of the Troubadours, 819. 

GeSurs (Anglo-Saxon peasantry^ 290. 

Gena d'Armee of France, 508. 

George Podiebrad of Bohemia, 514. 

Geisa, King of Hungary, 258, 561. 

Gelimer the Vandal, 140. 

Genghis-Chan. See Dsbineis-Chan. 

Genseric the VandaL 60, 181 

Geoffirey de Villehardoin, Prince of Acbaia, 
856. 

Geoftey II., Prince of Acbaia, 85a 

George Castriota, Prince of Albania, 618, 
624,685l 

George of Servia, 669. 

GepidflB, Gothic nation, 75, 80, 109, 188. 

Gerald of Kildare, 429. 

Gerardo Giraldea, 677. 

Gerhard of Mainz, 401 

Gerhard (GeertX Count of Holstein, 878, 
441 

Gerhard, Count of Bendsbura. 441 

German colonies in Prussia, 879. 
" " in Poland, 881, 447. 

" in Hungary, 881, 666, 661 

German Franks (Austraaians), 164, 247. 

Germaolcus Cesar, 76. 

Gertrude of SuppUngenburg, 896. 

Gesalic, son of Alaric II., lU. 

Gespannachajten^ or Counties of Hunga- 
ry, 258, 567. 

Ghasnavid dynasty, 276, 826 

Ghassanids of Edom, 200. 

(iheflymin. Grand Duke of Lithuania, 3S4. 

( ; heldrian line of Nassau, 587. 



Gherardeschi dynasty in Toscana, 416. 

Ghibellines. 897. 

Ghisi, family of the, 859, SU. 

Ghorid dynasty, 275, 826. 

{7Au^a^, Mohammedan sectarians, 278. 

Giacomo IV. Crispo, Duke of Naxos, 622. 

Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, 

491 
Giazi-Cbopon, Petchenegian tribe, 254. 
Gickers, banditti of Lahore, 275. 
Gilbert, Count of Provence, 818. 
Ginetea, light cavalry in Castile. 5S9. 
Giovanna f. Queen of Naple«, 555, 614. 615. 
Giovanha 11., Queen of Naples, 614, 615. 
Giraldi family on Naxos, 622. 
Giovanni Gnalberto, 420. 
Giovanni V., Crispo, Duke of Naxoa, 622. 
Giustinianl, family of the, 859, 610, 622. 
Godar, heathen priests in Denmark, 29& 
GodA^d, King of Jutland. 190. 
Godfrey of BoniUon, 808, 810, 814, 827, 886. 
Godfrey of Hauteville, 821. 
Golden BuU of Charles IV., 61& 
Golden BuU of Andreas II., 555. 
Golden Horde of Kaptchak, 886, 466. 
Gomez (DonX founder of the Order of Al- 

c4nta^^ 817. 
Gondemar, King of Burgundy, 119. 
Gan/bUmieri, 410. 
Gontran, Khag of Origans, 145, 148. 
Gonsalez Zaroo, 586. 
Gonzaga dvnastv of Mantua, 414, 611. 
Gordons, clan of the, 286. 
Gorm the Old, King of united Denmark, 

190, 222, 892. 
Gorm, Prince of Denmark, 286. 
Gosti, Kussian ofHciala, 226. 
Gothi Tetraxitse, in Oimea, 92. 
Gottschalk, the crusading Priest, 311 
Gottschalk, the Vendio chief, 295. 
Goumay, the King's slayer, 434. 
Grafen (CountsX 79, 118, 280, 247. 
Graham (Sir Kobert), the regicide, 436. 
Gran corte, high tribunal at Naples. 611 
Grand Ck>mnenian dynasty of Trebizond, 

868, 874, 626. 
Grand Company of Sluggards {\e& Tard- 

venus), 469. 
Grand Company of the Catalans and Al- 

mugavars in Greece, 855, 594 620, 682. 
GraiuJb0our* in Lorraine, 529. 
Grants, clan of the, 286. 
Graa-Gaae (Gray goose) the Code of Ice- 
land, 298. 
Granus, Koman governor in Gaul, 17L 
Grays of Wa)e^ 482. 
Grays of Wexford, 480. 
Great Chans ot the Magyars, 858. 
Great feudatories in France, 468. 
Great 2upans of Servia, 86& 
Gregory, Archbishop of Tonra, 890. 
Gregory VIL, the great Pope, 862, 800. 
Griffith, Prince of Wales 898. 
Grimaldi family, 610. 622. 
GrimoalduB, Duke of Beneventum, I861 
Guelfo of Tuscany. 896u 
Guelfo of Este, 896. 
Guelfo IV. Duke of Bavaria, 896. 
Guelfl, 896. 897, 407. 
Guegues, (Red Albanians), 621 
Guelfic (Confederacy ct Tuscany, 416. 
Guide da Montefeltro, 410. 
Guidi, Counts in the Casentino, 416, 416. 
Guilds in Denmark, 292, 295. 
in England, 290, 291. 
in Norway, 296. 
Guillen de Vinatea, 595^ 
Guimar, Prince of Salerno, 821. 
Guizot the historian, 807. 
Gulathing, Code of Beraen, 297. 
Gundus-Alp, the Turk, 527. 
Gunhilde, Princess of Denmark, 889. 
Guntoghdi the Turk, 627. « 

Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden, 488. 
Guthrum the Dane, 221. 
Gypsies in Hungary, 561. 
Guy de Chatillon, 491 
Guy of Lusignan. King of Jerusalem, 348. 
Guy (^Gnido) of Lusignan, 88S, 843. 
Guy de la Roche, Duke of Athens, 865^ 
Guy IL of Athens, 855. 
Guy de Penthidvre, 470. 
Guzuuuiea, fkmlly in Spain, 6, 90. 
Gyla, Petcheneguo tribe, 851 



H. 

Habsburg dynasty, 688. 
Hadji Geray of the Crimea, 688u 
Hadrian, emperor, 71, 78, 76. 
HcerserL roval ofiQcers in Norway, 896. 
IfafiteSy Mohammedan students, 688. 
Haflz, the Persian poet, 877. 
Hagareans (Ismaelites), 200. 
Haireddin Barbarossa the Pirate, 622, 648. 
Hakim BeamrUlab the Fatimid Caliph, 880, 

846. 
Hakon the Good, King of Norway, 888. 
Hakon Jarl of Norway, 888. 
Hakon IV., King of Norway, 896, 487. 
Hakon VIL, King of Norway, 898. 
Halfdan Swarte the Norwegian King, 888. 
Hamadanid dynasty, 878. 
Hammadid dynasty, 888w 
Handsiva Lov, Code of South Western 

Norway, 897. 
Hannacka, Moravo-Sclavonian tribe, 516. 
Hannibal the CartbaginUn, 61. 
Hanno, Archbishop of Col<»De, 810. 
Hans, King of Denmark, 4^ 
HansoaUc Confederacy, 804, 878, 408, 545. 
Harald Blaatand of Denmark, 822, 298. 
Harold Godwlnson the Saxon, 291, 292, 

29a 
Harald Haardraade of Norway, 291. 
Harald Haarfligcr, King of Norwav, 190, 
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Harald Hildetrand, King of Denmark, 190. 
Harald Ilarefod of England, 292. 
Harald Klak, King of JuUand, 222. 
Harclay (Sir Andrew), 481 
Haros, family of Viscaya, 590. 
Haroun-ar-Saschid, 198. 218, 871 
Hashem II. Caliph of (Cordova, 255. 
Hashem IV., Ommyiad, Caliph of (Cordova, 

25a 
Hashish (intoxicating beverage), 861 
Hassan the son of All, 279. 
Hassan Ben Sahab, the Assassin Prophet, 

861 
Hassan-Ben-Bniab, the warrior, 277. 
Hassan-Ben-el-Tcratb, the Arab chief; 869. 
Hassan the Zeirid, 8Sa 
Hastings, familv in England, 488. 
Hastings in Ireland. 4810. 
Hatshesbim. See Assassins. 
JTaus-Comthure (Priors), 880. 
ZTatttoeotfr of Jerusalem, 84a 
Hawkwood, English Condottlere, 606. 
Hay, flimily ot 287. 
Haydukes in Hungary, 660, 66a 
Hedervar family, M2. 
Hedevig. Queen of Poland and Lithuania, 

888,881556. 
Bedjt^ (fiiirht), of Mohammed, 801. 
Heerhan (feudal army) of Germany, 247, 

of Charlemagne, 167. * 

of the seven banners, 852. 
Heermeister of the Knights Swordbearers, 

880,454. 
ITeitns-Kringla^ or chronicle of the Norse 

king^ 219, 296. 
Beldenbuch (Book of Heroes), 77. 
Hellenes, 269. 
Heloisa, 892. 

Helvetian Confederacy, 648. 
Henrique II. of Castile, 687. 
Henrique, (Count of Portugal, 671 
Henrique, King of Portnnl, 679. 
Henrique the Navigator, 562. 
Henry I., the Fowler, 228,247, 849. 
Henry I. of England, 291. 
Henry L, King of France, 806. 
Henry L, King of Navarra, 601. 
Henry II. of Plantagenet, 886. 
Henry II., emperor, 241 
Henry IL of Lusigiuui, King of Cyprus, 

Henry III., King of England, 484. 

Henry IV., emperor, 28^, 809. 

Henry IV. of Lancaster, King of England, 

48a 
Henry V., of England, 46a 
Henry V., emperor, 809. 
Henry VI. of Qerautny, 895. 
Henry VI. of Lancaster, 481 
Henry VII., Tudor, 488, 481 
Henry VIL of Luxemburg, emperor, 416, 

606. 
Henry the Great of Burgundy, 289. 
Henry of Besanron, (Count of Portugal, 8ia 
Henry the Black, Duke of Bavaria, 89a 
Henry Dandolo, doge. 861. 
Henry of Hohenstaufen, 896. 
Henry, Count of Holstein, 441 
Henry Percv, the Hotspur, 481 
Henry the Lion, 877, 89a 
Henry the Proud, 896. 
Henry, Prince of Scotland, 486^ 
Henry Sinclair, Count of Caithness, 487. 
Henry, King of Slavia, 29a 
Henry of Trastamara, 687, 689, 692. 
Hephtalitea (Whitii Huns), 89. 
Heraclius, emperor, 191 
Heretog, Heriog, duke, 79, 167, 290. 
Hergier, noble Swede, 228. 
Heribert, Archbishop of Milan, 405. 
Hermanfried, 120. 
Herman (Aiminius), the German Hero, 

171 
Herman von Balk, Knight of the Teutonic 

Order, 879. 
Herman Gessler of Bruneck, 648, 662. 
Herman von Salza, Grand Master, 879. 
Hermanric the Goth, 90. 
Hermit of Ourlque, 577. 
Hermunduri, 81. 
Herod the Groat, 11. 
Uerredage (national diets in Deimiark), 

Heruif Hydefad, the rebel chief, 448. 

Heruli, 81, 90, 127, 18a 

Hestli (Efttyi, Esthonians), a Finnic tribe, 

91, 805. 
Hhaddesi, Sedentary Arabs, 200. 
Hldaleo^ (h^josde algo, Anigonese nobles), 

see Infanzones,695, W{. 
Highlanders of Scotland, 287. 
Himjarids in Arabia Felix, 200. 
Hiongnu (Huns), 89. 
Hirdmatnd (royal court ofldcers), 292, 

29a 
Hirdskraa, Norwegian Code, 297. 
Hoch- Deutsche SprachSy (High GermanX 

Hobenloho, house of; 899. 
Hohenstaufen, dynasty of, 810. 
Hohenzollern, house of; 899, 641. 
Homelrids In Yemen, 200. 
Homes, border clan, 486. 
Honorius III., pope, 895. 
Uonras^ knights' tenure 678. 
Horacks, Sclavonian tribe, 616. 
Horda-Knud of England, 292. 
Hordere (royal treasurer), 290. 
Homed Brotherhood of Hesse, 640. 
Horsa the Jute, 82. 
Horse Armor of the Saracens, 886. 
Uorse-Thegn (Marshal), 890. 
Hor^aths (Croats), in Hungary, 690. 
Hiisjiites Teutonici in Transylvania, 661. 
Honpital of Saint John the Almoner, at 

Jerusalem, aS9. 
Hospitallers (Kniirhts), 889, 856, 86a 
Ua»podani of the ^ri^Hpalltie^ 570. 



Hoseeln, the Mohammedan Martyr,' 90T, 
279. 

Household Troops of William the Con- 
queror, 291. 

Howards family, 48a 

Howanls of Cateriogh, 480. 

Hugh de Briennc. Lord of Caritena, 86a 

Hugh Capet, King of France, 228, 280, 888, 
239, 246, Wia 

Hugh O'Reilly, 429. 

Hugh of Vermandois, 30a 

Hulagii, the Mongol, 207, 274, 364, 687. 

Hulans of Poland, 44a 

Humbert III. orSavoy, 4ia 

Humftvy de Hauteville, 821. 

Hungarians (Ugri), 93, 253. 314, 556, 660. 

Hunna, 89, 108, 149, 385, 68a 

Hnnold, Duke of Aauitania, 188. 

Hunyadi dynasty, 66a 

Hurtado de Mendoxa, the historian, 601 

Husp (John), the refbrmer, 514, 616, 641 

Hussars In Hungary, 67a 

Hussein the Ghorid, 276. 

Hussites of Bohemia, 511 

Huus-Karle, Regular Army of King Ca- 
nute, 289. 

Huus-Thing (municipal assembly in Lon- 
don), 291. 

Hyrcanian^ 277. 



I. 



Iberian tribes on Mount Caucasu^ 186. 

Icelandic Sagas, 823. 

Ibn Roshd. the Arab Philosopher, 831 

Ibrahim-Ebn-Aglab, 213 

Ida, the Firebrand, 143. 

Ida.KingofAnfi:lia,101 

IftikharHed-Dauiah, Commander of Jem 

salem, 332, 885. 
Ignez de Castro, 680, 681. 
Ignez Plres, 584. 

Igor the Brave, Prince of Sevcrsky, 801 
'I/cavdroi, Palatine troops uf Byzantium, 
^ 265. 
'lAdlpxct't Byzantine commanders of the 

cavalry, 263. 
II Chans of Perrfa, 687. 
Ildobrandeschl dynasty in Tu.scany, 416. 
Image Worshippers, and 
Image Breakers, in tlio Byzantine Empire, 

261. 
Imam of the Assassins, 361 
Imllda de* Larabertazzi, 410. 
Indo-Germanic race, 77. 
Indulf; King of the Scots, 220, 
Infancies of Portugal, 578. 
Ir\fiintones, Hidalgos in Aragon, 595. 
Ingolf the Norwegian, 224. 
Ingulf; King of Scotland, 292. 
Innocent III., pope, 856, 377, 421. 
Irene, Empress of (Constantinople, 896. 
Irnerius, law doctor of Bologna, 410. 
Iron Henry, (Count Holstein, 878. 
Isaak AngeIu^ emperor, 85L 
Isaak Comnenns of Cyprus. 860. 
Isabel, Queen of Castile, 318, 592. 
Isabel of England. 895, 434, 
Isabel of France, 471. 
Isabel of HuntiDgilon, 485. 
Isabel of Ix)rr8ine, 503. 
Isabella, Princes* of Achab, 356, 621. 
Isabella Romee, 486. 
Ismael, the Samanid, 275, 
Ismael-Ebn-IHafer, the Arabian Pseudo 

Prophet, 279. 
Ismael Sophi. the rerelan fanatic, 681. 
Ismailiych (Iuinclite3) see As&aissiuB, 879| 

361 
Isoun-Hassan the Turkoman chief, 681. 
Ivan L, Kalita, 442, 457. 
Ivan Wasiljewitch IL. 454, 688. 
Ivan IIL, the Great, 456. 
Iveta, abbess, 340. 



J 



Jacob of Metz, 401 

Jaeob{te^ 345. 

Jacobus de Porta Ravennate, 410. 

Jacqueline ofHainaut, 497. 

Jacquerie of France, 307, 481 

Jacques d'Arc, 486. 

Jacques van Artevelde, 467. 

Jacques de Bourbon, Count of La Marcheu 

499. 
Jacques de Bourbon, (Conn6tabIe, 469. 
Jacques II., Count of La Marche, 499. 
Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania, 888, 881 
Jagellon dynasty, 44a m 

James, Duke of Baden, 53a f 

James, Count of La Marche, 480. ^ 

James L, Stuart, King of Scotland, 486. 
James IL, Stuart, King of Scotland, 486, 

4da 

James IIL, Stuart, King of Scotland, 800. 

James IV., Stuart, King of Scotland, 48fii. 

James V., Stuart, King of Scotland, 48a 

Jane of France, 461. 601. 

Janissaries, 627, 630. 

Jansen (CharlesX abbot of Thingiire Mv 
nasteiy, 29a 

Jar/«r (EarlsX 222,228,292,296. 

Jayme I., King of Aragon, 820, 698, 599. 

Jajrme I., King of Minorca, 59a 

Jayme II., King of Majorca, 465. 59a 

Jayme II., King of Aragun and Sicllv, 699. 

Jayme Rolg, the Troubadour, 69a 

Jayme, Regent of Sicily, 620. 

Jean d' Albret, King of Navarra, 601. 

Jean, Duke of Brabant, 497. 

Jean de la Marche, 499. 

Jean Thlerrv, M:irqnls of Namur, 49a 

Jeanne of France, 461, 601. 
I Jerome of Prague, 514, 541 
' Jew^ Amblr mint-mHstor*. 27-1. 
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Jews in II angary, 661. 

Jews in Poland, 447. 

Joaolilm Ernst, Prince of Aniialt, 586. 

Joan of Arc, 479,484 

Joan of Bar, 48a 

Joan of Montfbrt 470. 

Joan I., Queen uf Naples, 503. 

Joan, the Pattess, 252. 

Joan of Pentlilevre, 470. 

Joan of Somerset, Queen of Scotland, 489. 

Joiio L, of Portugal, 579. 

Joao IL, of Portugal, 579. 

JoHO III., of liortugal, 679. 

J-ohanltza, King of Balgaria, 568. 

Johannes L, Grand Coninenus, 874. 

John Michez, the Jew, Prince of Nazos, 

622. 
John Tximisces, emperor. 261, 824. 
John L, Albert, King of Poland, 446. 
John Sansterre, King of England, 886, 484 
John II., le Bon. King of Fiance, 888, 461 
John IL, King of Bohemia, 455. 
John Xll , pope, 25t 
John XXII., iiope, 510, 600. 
John, Oxint of Angonleroe, 494. 
John Baliol of Galloway, 482. 
John Baliol the Pretender, 485. 
John of Bloi^ 492. 
John the Bold, first Duke of Burgundy, 

888 
John HI., Duke of Brittany. 470. 
John the Fearles», of Biirirondy, 494, 495. 
John II., Dnke of Calabria, ttiis. 
John Coniyn of Badenoch, 485. 
John Dulcas, Despot of Great Wallachia, 

87& 
John Ilunyad of Hungary, 662. 
John, Duke of Julich-Cl6Tea-Berg, 522. 
John of Katavas, Regent of Achaia, 621. 
John L, Duke of Lorraine, 629. 
John McDongall of Lorn, 486. 
John of Monteith, the traitor, 480. 
John IV., of Montfort, 470. 
John I^ Prinoe of Nassau, 587. 
John, Count PalaUno, 521. 
John, lord of Passava, 858. 
John, Count of Pcnthlevre, 470. 
John de la Roche, Duke of Athens, 855. 
John of Soaabia, the Parricide, 552. 
John of Trocznow, 514. 
John Dukas Vatatzea, Emperor of Nicaea, 

870. y^ ^.^ 

JoinvlUe dmlly, 4S6. 

in Naples, 614. 
Jolante of Jerusalem, 895. 
Jtmt» Vlkingertt, 228, 295. 
Jongleurs^ at Athens, 855. 
Jorkel Knudson, Marshal of Sweden, 442. 
Jomandc^ the historian, S5, 89, 102. 
Joscclvn, Cfjunt of Courtenay, 347. 
Juan Perez de Roblcdo, 591. 
Juan IL. King of Castile, 581, 5S7, 601. 
Joanna of Navarra, 601. 
Judith of Bavaria, 895l 
Judith, Queen of the Franks, 22a 
Juic4;9 Ordenheiron, 57a 
Julian the Apostate, 70, 71. 
Julian, Count, the Visigoth, 214 
Julius Agricola, 78. 
Julius Ca»ar, 78, 240. 
JiuUciar of Aragun, 596. 
Justinian I., emperor, 85, 187, 189, 140, 

262.889,846. 
Jnstinus L, emperor, 85. 
Jusuf- Emir, General governor of Anda- 

loe, 215. 
Jydtke Lot (Code of Jutland), 292. 

K. 

Kaboa-ShemslNal-Mall, the Dilemid sove- 
reign, 277. 

Kabvlea, 97, 140, 646. 

Kadjars (Usbecks) on the Caspian, 198. 

KnxtaanU^ Mohammedan sectarians, 279. 

Kallinikofl, Byzantine engineer, 262. 

Kalmany (Coloman), King of Hungary, 
814,56a 

Kalo-Jobannes, emperor, 253. 

Kalo-Johanne-s Grand Comnenos of Tre- 
blzond, 626. 

Kamic Bulgarians, .302, 460. 

Kangers^ nobles among the Petcheueges, 

Kanisa family, 562. 

KawviK^v, Byzantine house-tax, 262. 

Kapoly family, 662, 

Kara-Bel, 5^. 

Karo-Koinlu, Black Horde of Turkomans, 
626,634. 

Karamathian Heretics, 274 

Kara- Yon louk-Khan, the Turkoman chief! 
681. 

KarelUna, 442. 

KofyrCilJMZfs (eunuchs), 262. 

Kasacbi, Turkish tribe, 226. 

Kasim-Bel, Karamanian Prince, 680. 

Kasimir the Great, 446, 662. 

Kasimir IV. of Poland, 888, 446. 

Kathars (Ketzer), 665. 

Kivtiffen, Moorish police, 216. 

Kecren, Chan of the Petchenegc^ 254 

Kelabld dynasty, 278. 

Kelawun, .Mamluke SnlUn. 845, 865. 

Kenneth IL, King of United Scotland, 284 

Kenric, son of Cerdic, 104 

Kere, Border clan, 486. 

Kcttler (GotUiard), first Duke of CourlamL 
464. 

Key^noldUri of Saint Petor, 821. 

Khaled, Sword of God, 202. 

Khowaresmians 888. 

Khowaresmid dynasty, 276, 82a 

KiekawiM (Mirror of Kings) of the Dile- 
mlds, 277. 

KilicUArslan, SulUn of Rum, 824, 827. 

KKtiaovpfLpxai, Byzantine border ward- 
ens, 263 



KmetoM, Polish peasantry, 260. 

Kfur8€9 (nobles among the Sclavonians), 
107, 567. 

Knaves (squires) with military tenure, 290. 

Knights of AvU, 679. 

Knights of ihs Golden FUecs, 49a 

KnigMs of (A^ fforss-comb, 631. 

Knights Hospitallers, 889, 841, 842, 848, 
860, 888, 661, 662, 679, 61 a 628. 

Knights of Saint Mary, 877, 879, 888, 648, 
659, 661. 

Knights <^ (he Red Sleeves in Hassia, 640. 

Knights if the Rose-tDreath in Cldvcs, 681. 

Knights Swordbearers in Livonia, 877, 
879 880 884 

Knights Templars, 258, 889, 840, 841, 842, 
848,850,888,64a 

Knights of the TSimips in Hesoen, 640. 

Knights of the Wing, of Saint Michael, 
679. 

Knod the Great, 221, 282, 289, 291, 292. 

Knud IV. (Saint CauuteX King of Den- 
mark, 298. 

Knud v., King of Denmark, 292. 

Knud Lavard (Lord), first Duke of South 
Jutland, 292. 

Koenig,Konge, King, 79, 167. 

Kolokotronis (Theodore) of Karitena, 85a 

Koloman (Calmany), King of Hungary, 260. 

Kongespeilet (King's Mirror) of King 
Sverre, 297. 

Korbeaa, Paulician chief, 266. 

Korboga, Sultan of Mossoul, 885. 

KoreiAhltes of Mekka, 202 

Ko8ma.% Athenian Pseudo-Prophet, 26a 

Kossuth (Louis), 555. 

Kotaibah, Arabian general, 212. 

Kothb-ed-Dln, great Shah of Kbowaresm, 
27a 

Kouri, Korsi (Kourshani), 805. 

Krakovians (Poles), 818. 

Krai (Servian KingX 107, 824, 86a 

Kreis Obersten, Commanders of the Ger- 
man Circles, 647. 

Krixce, Sclavonlan pontiff, 805. 

Kriwitchi, Sclavonlan tribe, 192. 

Kmmt)en (Otho), Danish general, 429. 

Kublai-Chan, 686. 

Kumani, 193, 254, 281, 315, 85S, 555, 660. 

Kumanian Language, 815. 

Kunignnde of llohenstaufcn, 395. 

Kunltza of Welf, 89a 

Kunz of Kaufungen, the Kidnapper, 619. 

KovpffSpts, Byzantine skirmishers, 262. 

Kuthen, chan, 561. 

Kutschko, the Boyard of Moscow, 457. 

Kuturguri (tribe of Huns), 109i». 

Kuvrat, the Bulgarian, 149. 

Kymri (Cimbri), 77. 

Kyriales, Finnic tribe, 801. 



La C^rda family, 587. 

Lacys in Meath, 480. 

Ladislaw I., King of Hungary, 815. 

Ladlslaw III. of Hungary, 6M. 

Ladislaw V. of Hungary, 655. 

Ladislaw VI. of Hungary, 623, 555. 

Ladislaw VIL of Hungary 665. 

Lagman, president in IceUnd, 29a 

La Hire, the general, 484 

La Jeune France in Greece, 85a 

La Marck, Duke of Cloves, 489. 

Lamtunite chiefs, 674 

Lance-lato of the Cossacks 451. 

Lands (men-at-arms of the Italian 
princes), 414 

Landamman, iudge and governor, 549. 

Landslfig (Code) of Sweden, 801. 

Landsthing (provincial diets in Den- 
markX292. 

Lansknechte (pikemen of Germany), 654. 

Lambertazzi, fiunily of; 410. 

Langobardi (Longobardi), see Lombards 

Langoschi dynasty of Pavia, 414. 

Laplanders, 22a 

Laras, family in Castile, 690, 597. 

Lasecks (class of the assassins). 364 

Latin Church in the Mon^ 85a 

Latin Clergy in Constantinople, 825. 

Latin language in Hungary, 814 

La Tour d'Auvergne fomily. 492. 

Laugmand, law man, or judge, 487. 

Laura de Sade, 6ia 

Lauriston, general, 664 

Laval, house ot, 507. 

Law- Viing of Beigen, 297. 

Lazar Brankowitch, King of Servia. 666. 

Lazi, tribe of Mount Caucasus, 185, 874, 
62a 

League of Oottes ffaus, 561. 

League of the Grlsona, 661. 

Leacue of the Ten Jurisdictions, 661. 

Ledionen (cowards), 80. 

Leif-Ericson, the viking, 224 

Lettian Language, 884 

Lettic tribes, 226, 802, 805. 

Leudes (Leute, Prankish warriorsX 118, 
162. 

IJffichs (Polos) 107, 191, 250, 812. 

Librum census Danim, 87a 

Lides (serfli), 79, lia 247. 

Life-guards, Varaughian, 22a 262. 
Persarmenian, 262. 
Chazaric, 262. 
Avaric, 149, 262. 

Lith-men, the chosen citizens from Lon- 
don, 290. 

Lithuanians, 107, 192. 226, 805, 452. 

Lithuanian dialects, 884. 

Litwani (Lithuanians), 192. 

Lives (Livonians), 190, 226, 805, 877, 879. 

Lodbrokar Quida (dirge of King Kegnar), 
190. 

\nyaZft (committee of counsellorsX 262. 



Lombards (LongobardsX 82, 140. 

Lombard League, 406, 407, 412, 414. 

Lombards in Greece. 864 

I.«o the Armenian, emperor, 267. 

Leo the Isaurian, emperor, 26a 

Leo VI., emperor, 196, 268, 27a 

Leo VI., King of Armenia, 849. 

Leo IV., pope, 252. 

Leo IX., pope, 821. 

Leo, Archdeacon of Palermo, 269. 

Leonardo II., Toecho, Duke of Leucadia, 

360. 
Leopold the Brave, of Austria, 52a 
Leopold II., of Austria, 628. 
Lauremburg line of Nassau, 587. 
L<>9kau, Burgomaster of Danzig, 45a 
Leutfrie<l. Duke of Alemania, 160. 
Leuwigild, king, 228, lia 
Libns.<«, Queen of Bohemia. 107. 
Licinius (Caius Valerius). 47. 
Llewellyn, the Welsh chief; 482. 
Lollard, sectarians, 48a 
Lords ofArUcles in ScoUand, 48& 
Lords of the IsUs, 286. 
Lords qf Session in Scotland, 485u 
Loredano, the Venetian, 686. 
Lorenzo de' Medici, 606, 612. 
Lothaire I., emperor, 2^ 
Lothaire of Supplingenbnrg, 894 
Lotwani, Chudish tribe, 806. 
Loui^ King of Aquitaine, 184 
Louis le Debonnalr, 189, 228, 280. 
Louis the German, 22a 
Loids IL, emperor, 270. 
Louis IV., emperor, 617, 620, 627, 80a 
Louis the Child, emperor, 247. 
Louis, King of Burgundy, 24a 
Louis the Stammerer, 24a 
Louis le Gros, King of France, 806. 
Louis IV., d'Outre-mer, King of France, 

24a 
Louis le Faineant, 281. 
Louis le Jeune, King of France. 80a 
Louis VIL, King of France, 886. 
Louis VIII., King of France, 502. 
Louis IX. See Saint Louis. 
Louis X., Hutin, King of France, 461. 
Louis XL, King of France, 488, 508, 60S, 

609, 6M. 
Louis XIL, King of France, 48a 
Louis IIL, of A^jou-Naple^ 60a 
lA)ui8 of Bavaria and Brandenburg, 617. 
I»ui!i le Bon, Duke of Bpurbon, ^. 
Louis de Bourbon, Count of Vendome, 

499. 
Louis I., Duke of Bourbon, 499. 
LouU the Bearded, Elector Palatine, 48a 
Louis the Great, of Hungary, 626, 666, 661, 

632. 
Louis II., Posthumus of Hungary, 562. 
Louis Duke of Savoy, 611. 
Louis de Tr^mouille of Champagne, 489. 
Louis, King of Trtnacria, 699. 
Lof^ffeldei, place of assembly in Iceland, 

29a 
Loio Oerman dialect, 77, 290. 
Lubsche Recht (law of Lubock), 877. 



I great Reformer, 518, 



Luitpraud. Bi»hop of Cremona, 261, 260. 
Luther (Martin), the great Refo 

619, 550. 
Luxemburgian dynasty, 611. 
Lupus, Count of Vasconia, 184 



M. 

Macbeth, the usurper, 292. 

McBurghs in Munster, 430. 

Macdeans, clan of the, 28a 

McDermots of Connaught 480. 

Mac Donalds of the Isle-s 28a 

Macdonalds of Glencarry, 286. 

Macdougalls of Lorn. 286. 486. 

Macgregors, clan of the, 28a 

Machiavelli (NiccoloX the Florentine his- 
torian, 416, 564, 61 a 

Mackenzies, clan of the, 286. 

Macpherson^ clan of the, 286. 

Magna Charta libertatwm, 42a 

Magnentiu^ 47. 

Magnus Dnmgarius, general army tn- 
specter of Byzantium, 262. 

Magnus, tlie Good, of Norway, 292, 296. 

Magnus Lagabi^ter, King of Norway, 297. 

Magnus I., Ladulaas, King of Sweden, 489. 

Magnu^ Prince of Denmark, 292. 

Magyars. See Hungarians. 

Maiden of Norway, heiress of the Scottish 
crown. 288. 

Maid of Orlean^ 478, 479. 484, 48a 

Malahatun (Treasure Woman), wife of 
Oeman, sultan, 628. 

Malatesta dynasty of Rimini, 414, 618. 

Malcolm IL, King of Scotland, 28a 

Malcolm III., Kenmore, 28a 

Malcolm IV., King of Scotland, 485. 

Malek-Shah, sultan, 826, 864 

Malek-Ad<^l, sultan, 888. 

Malger of Hantevllle, 821. 

MaUum (National DietX 79, lia 

Malo-Russians (Russinians), 451, 560. 

Mamai-Chan, the Tartar, 456, 68a 

Mnmbour of Alsace, 497. 

Manfred of Aragon, 620. 

Manfi-ed of Naples, 895, 416, 614 

ManfVedi dvnasty of Faenza, 414, 6ia 

Mantates (Mainotts), 269. 

Mankbemi ipJdal-ed-Din), 829. 

Manny (Sir Walter), 470. 

Manuel Ci>mnenn^ emperor, 825, 861. 

Manool the Great, of Portugal, 579. 

Mnrcomanni, 75, 81. 

Mardi, 277. 

Margaret, Queen of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, 378, 438. 

Margaret of Anjou, 434 

Margaret of Flandeni, 468, 49a 

Margaret of Hohenstaufen, 8S6, 619. 



Margaret of Huntingdon, 485u 

Margaret Maultasch, 517. 625. 

Margaret of Neoilly, heireea of Acots, 8Sa 

Margaret of Norway, 28a 486. 

Margaret of Oldenburg, 8^)0, 487. 

Margaret of Scotland. 486. 

Margraves (Border Counts). 247. 

Mar& IL, da Gloria, of Portugal, 5S4 

Marino Dandolo, 859. 

Marini Cunily in Naxoa. 622. 

H>ry of Annandale, 485. 
iry of Baliol, 485. 
Sanndo, Duke of Naxoa, 8S0L 
Maronite^ 345i 

Mareiac, French nobles in Naplea, 614 
Martin the Elder, King of Aragon and Sici- 
ly, 699. 
Martin the Younger, King of Sicily, 599. 
Martin V., pope, 544 
MarUnus de, Gosi, 410. 
Mary of Auvergne, 501. 
Mary ofCleves,682. 
Mary of Hungajry, 65C. 
Maiy of Limoges, 47a 
Mary of Sicily and Athens, 620. 
Massagetie, 88, 82a 
Masuii, Polish tribe, 250. 
Matthias C^orvinua, King of Hungary, 584, 

665. 562, 572, 686. 

Mathilda, wife of William the Conqneror, 

28a 
Mathilda of AnHocb, 895. 
Mathildis, Countess of Toaeaoy, 252, 811, 

416. 
Maud of Hainault, Princess of Achaia, 856. 
Mauro-Bulgari (Black BolgariansX 2»- 
Maurusians, 97, 140. 
Mayfleld reviews of the Franks, 171. 
Mayores Domits in France, 79, 1&4 

in (^astUe, 669. 
Maxentins, 55. 

Maximilian L, emperor, 528. 
Maximin, 34. 
Maxim us, 47. 
Mazovian Poles, 81^. 

Vi4yai AoO^, Byzantine hlghadmlnl, 268. 
Meinhard, Bishop of Livonia, 877. 
M«-ir-ed-Din, Arab historian, 88a 
Melancthon the Refbrmer, 61 a 
Melek, Sultaq of Damascus, 88a 
Melias, the Armenian, 26a 
Melingl, Sclavonlan Tribe in the Moroa, 

196, 269, 866, 86a ^ 

Melissenda, Queen of Jemsalem, 8^ 
Mellos family, 584 
Melo of Bari, the Greek, 82L 
Mendicant Order, 422, 
Mendocas fiunliy, 690. 
Merchant Adventurers In England, 488L 
Menezes fiamily, 584 

Merdavidsh, the Dilemid conqneror, 277. 
Methodius, Greek missionary, 1»5, 
Meatenoares, Moorish 0)nncilIor8, 215. 
Michael IIL, emii^ror, 196, 266, 27a 
Michael the Stammerer, emperor, 259. 
Michael the Paphlagonian, emperor, 886l 
Michael VIIL, Faleologus, emperor, 888^ 

625. 
Michael Angeloe, Despot of Epinu, 861, 

Michael II., Despot of Epims, 85a 
Michael Borissowitsch, Duke of Twer, 4601 
Mieczislav, Duke of Poland, 250. 
Military TVi^mnM of Venice, 271. 
MUitary Republic of the Order of Saint 

John of Jerusalem, 88a 
Milosch Kobilawitch, 56a 
Mindag, Grand Duke of Lithuania, 884. 
Minnesangers (Troubadours), 77. 
Mino^ King of Oete, 89. 
Minstrels in Greece, 855. 
Mirditea. Albanian tribe, 624 
MisH Dominid (ImpeHal envoys), letL 

167, 247. //»-«« 

Mithridatea, King of Pontoa, 22. 
Mobeds, Persian Magi, 9a 
Maeso-Goths, 90. 

Moez-Ledin-Ilhih, the FatimiO, ^80. 
Mogul (Great), of Delhi, 639. 
Mohammed, the prophet, 194 197. 201, Sfi. 
Mohammed Abn-Abdallah, of Morooea 

69L 
Mohammed I., Sultan, 627. 
Mohammed IL, Al-Amln, Abbasid caliph.. 

275. 
Mohammed IL, the Conqneror, saltan. 

666, 610, 618, 620, 627, 681, 68a 
Mohammed IIL,Motaasem, eighth Abbaald 

caliph, 274 
Mohammed Moktasi Baamrillah, caliph, 

Mohammed Abubekr-Ebn-Raik, the flnt 

Emir Al Omrah, 274. 
Mohammed I., Ebn-al-IIamar, of Granada. 

6(ia 
Mohammed, Shah of Khowareem, 27a 
Mohammed-al-Ikhshlii, the Egyptian chScC 

280. 
Mohammed, the last Tahcrite, 276. 
Mohammed IIL. the last Ghorid, 27S. 
Mohammed, Moluk of Morocco, 64a 
Mohammed Yemin-ed-Danla, the Qbana* 

vid, 275. 
Viotpipxeu, Byzantine oolmiels, 262. 
Molathemin (veiled Arabs). 834 
Moncada (Guillen deX seneschal of CatiU*> 

nia, 8ia 
Mongol^ 816, S8a 62a 
Monks Hospitallers at Jerusalem, 889. 
Monothelites, 846. 
Montai^er. the last Samanid, 275. 
Montefeltri dyn«.tv of Urbino, 414, 61& 
Montfort, French fkmily in Naples 614. 
Morabeths, in Africa, 834 
Moravians (Slavl), 812. 61f. 
Mord\»ina, in Russia, 198, 802, 460. 
Moriachs (Sea Wallacbs), 66a 
Morhtirs, Scottish mavurs «t vican^ 28H. 
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Morosinl, fsimlly ot, 823. 
Mortimer, the Paramour, 484 
Mos«a Lamberli, 416. 
M(MHcn JonlU tho Poet, 696. 
Mo»H-troop&rs of Scotland, 286. 
Mosta Abulkascin, Caliph of Egypt, 882. 
Maley II., HaMan of Tun^ 648. 
Haley Abul, Hassan of Granada, 604 
MutKtskisnk (cup-bt«rer), 290, 996. 
Murad I., sulun, 566, 867, 627. 
Murad II., saltan, 569, 627. 
Muriella, Countess of HautevUIe, 821. 
Muromens, Finnbh tribe, 226, 802. 
Musa Ben-Nasalr, 218. 
Mustapba, Turkish prince, 627. 

N, 
Nador-Tspan (Count Palatine), of Hun- 



gary, 814, 555. 
Jadsd, f •• -' 



Nadsd, family, 562. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, 888, ^ 452, 458, 

458. 
Narsea, the Ennueb, 187, 189. 
Nassau -Orange fiunily, 587. 
NasairDaud, emir dt Kerak, 88& 
Nennius, the historian, 102. 
Neri (Blacks), of Florence, 416, 420. 
Nerio I.. AcdiOuoli, Duke of Athena, 620. 
Nerio II., AociiOaolli I>uke of Athena, 620. 
Nestor, Russian historian, 804 
Nestorian Christian^ 96, 845. 
Neville. Earl of Warwick, 484. 
Nicool6 degli AcciajuoU, general of Naple^ 

615. 
Niccolb Accii^aoH, banker of Florence, 

620. 
Niceta% the historian, 858. 
Nicetaa of Tarsus, governor of Syracuse, 

259. 
Nlcephorus I. Lngothetes, emperor, 117. 
Nicepliorus Phocas, emperor, 261, 824 
Nicholas lU , pope, 410. 
Ifiebelunffen Lied (song of the Niebelnii- 

gen heroes), 77. 
Niels (Nicholas). King of Denmark, 292. 
Niels Ebbeson of Nurreriia, 87a 
Nigel Bruce, 436. 
JTot^iti ( VeneiUn), in Crete, 859. 
NordincBiHl (NorwegiansX 85, 228. 
Normans in Greece, 824, 825. 
Norman chivalry, 298. 
Norman pilgrims in Italy, 821. 
Noronhos, familv, 584 
North Frisians, 294 
Noru>egi4in Skjalde (bards), 22a 
Nunho Alvarea Pereira, constable, 581. 
Nuno Fernandez, Count of Castile, 256. 
Nour-ed-Din, the great Atabek, 880. 
Nynlas, the Briton, 101. 



O. 

Oatazid, dynasty, 645. * 

Obeidallah, the Fatimid, 2ia 

O'Bimes family, 429. 

Obotrites, Vendic tribe, 82, 295. 

Obri, see Avars. 

O'Brians in Munster, 480. 

0*Carrolls in Louth, 43a 

O'Connors In Connausht, 219, 480. 

Octavian Augustus, 88. 

Od^U-Oonder (ftwsholders), 118, 228, 487, 

4sa 

Odin, the AllfaUier, 82. 
0«lo, Count of Savoy, 246. 
Odoacer. King of Italy, 127. 
O'FIairts of Connaoght. 480. 
Offa, Kins; of East Anglia. 14a 
Oghus, Turkish Chan. 826. 
Ogle, the reuicide, 484. 
Okba-Eniir, organizer of the Arabic em- 
pire in Spain, 215. 
Okailid dynasty, 27a 
O'Kelleys of Connaujfht, 480. 
Olaf Kyrre. King of Norway, 296. 
Olaf Skotkonning, King of Sweden, 282. 
Olaf Tryggveson, King of Norway, 219. 
Old Mitn of the mountain, 210, 846. 
Olelko fkmily, 452. 
Olga, Queen of Russia, 22a 
Olgerd, Grand Duke of Lithuania, 45a 
Olivier deClisson, 470. 
O'MavIes of Connaught, 480. 
Ommiyad dynasty of Caliphs, 198, 816, 
O'Moorea, the border clan, 480. 
O'Neals, Irish clan. 219, 480. 
Ordelaffl, dynasty of ForiL 414, 6ia 
Order (miliUry), of A viz, 579. 

of Calatrava, 8ia 

of Christ, 579. 

of Danebrog, 877. 

of the Golden Fleece, 49a 

of the Hoepital, 889, 856, 862, 561, 
562,618,62a 

of Monteea, 5Ja 

of Saint Mary, 8n, 879, 888, 548, 
559, 561. 

of the Sword, 850. 

of the Sword Beareni, 879, 880, 884 

of the Temple, 889, 856, 543, 577, 
679. 

of the Wing of Saint Michael, 579. 

(monastic), of Vallombroea, 4ia 
Ordono IL, King of Qothla (Leon), 256, 

Orginsky family, 452. 

Orkhan Sultan, the lawgiver, 627. 

Ornold Spleringk, Flemish knight, 497. 

Orsini, Roman fkmily, 6ia 

Orszaff, Magyar bmily, 562. 

Ortenhunr, house of, 89a 

Ortok, sultan, 808. 

Ortok Bel, Turkman chief, 82a 

Osgood, sheriff of Lincoln. 221 

Osman (Othnum), sultan. 627. 

Owrioo, fkmily in Leon, 590. 



Ossetes (ClTcassians), 90. 

Ostmanner (Danes), 100, 28a 

Ostphalian Saxons, 17a 

Ostnigoths, 75, 127—182. 

Ostrogothic architecture, 180. 

Othman, caliph, 206. 

Otho the Grea^ 2ia 247, 248, 250. 

Otho II., emperor, 250, 270. 

Otho IIL, emperor, 250, 252. 

Otho IV , emperor, 895, 467. 

Otho L, King of Greece, 85a 

Otho, Bishop of Bambunc, 68a 

Otho of Brandenburg, 617. 

Otho of BursTindy, 895. 

Otho de Ut Koche, grand aire of Athens, 

856. 
Ottocar IL, of Bohemia, 89a 
Ottomans. See Turks. 
OTooles, mountain clan, 480l 
OuvidorM, in Portugal, 67a 
Ovidloa, the Roman poet, 8L 



P. 

Pachecos do AcuiSa, family of Castile, 690. 

Pachymloa, 11. 

PaUvicini fkmily, 611. 

PaU'da-coroa (crown lands), 67a 

Palffy fkmilv, 562. 

Palnatoke, the fbunder of Jomsborg, 295. 

PandecU of Justinian, 41 a 

Pandnlph, Iron-head, Duke of Beneventn, 
271. 

Pangkratukaa, Armenian chlef^ 266. 

Parity aerh in Cvprua, 860. 

Parthians, 277. 

UarpiKioi tvyovYOi (ennach oourtiera,) 
262. 

PatzinakiU (Patzlnaka, see Petcheneges), 
25K 

Paulician sectarians, 866, 666. 

Pazzi, counts in Val d'Arno, 415. 

Pe«lro I., of Portugal, 680. 

Pedro L, of Aragon, 81 a 

Pedro II, of Aragon, 691. 

Pedro III, of Aragon, 428, 597, 598, 699. 

Pedro IV., of Aragon, 598. 

Pedro the Cruel of Castile, 687, 591, 692 

Pedro Coolho, 580. 

Pelasgians. 77. 

Polayo the Visigoth hero, 217. 

Peoei^ peasantry in Portugal, 67a 

Popin, son of Charlemagne, 149, 187. 

Pepin of Heristal, MiO<nr Domoa, 154 

Pepin-le-Brei; King of France, 154, 267. 

Percys of Northumberland, 488. 

Pereiraa. family, 584 

Perkin Warbeck, 429. 

Perkunas, the Thunder God of the Lithu- 
anians, 884 

Perp€r% (gold Byzants), 850. 

PerpeHi on Cyprus, 860. 

ncpKrcTorpcurTia, Byzantine income as- 
sessmenta, 262. 

Petchencjees (Petchlnegues), 198, 218, 268, 
254 802, 816, 825, 561. 56a 

Peter the Bulgarian, 56a 

Peter the Great, czar, 457. 

Peter de Conrtenay, Emperor of Romania, 

Peter von Hagenbach the bailiff, 589. 

Peter the Hermit, 808, 325, 835. 

Peter, Count of Savoy, 4ia 

Petrarch, 61 a 

Petrua Ravonnas, the professor, 585. 

Pezagno (Manocl), admiral, 67a 

PfiifOburaer, 402. 

PJulz-gra/en (Comltes Palatini), 167. 

PhnnarioU of Constimtinople, 670. 

Philip I., King of Franc*. 80a 

Philip August, Kinif of France, 80a 

Philippe-le-Long^King of Franco, 461,469. 

Philippe IV., le Bel, King of France, 898, 
461,601. 

Philip of Evreux, King of Navarra, 601. 

Philip of HohenstAufen, emperor, 895. 

Philip the Handsome of Austria, 628. 

Philip the Bold of Burgundy, 465, 468, 496. 

Philip the Good of Burgandy, 495, 497, 49a 

Philip the Generous of Uesge, 640. 

Philip of Nassau, 619. 

Philip of Orlean^ 465. 

Philipp of Valois (VLX King of France, 
461, 601. 

Philippa, Queen of Denmark, 444, 489. 

Phillppa, Queen of EngUuid, 484 

Phelim McGenis, 429. 

PbirvsL See Warmer. 

Photiua, Patriarch of (Constantinople, 27a 

Piast the Peasant, first Duke of Poland, 
250. 

Piastian dynasty, 260. 

Pichi, dynasty of Mlrandola, 414 611. 

Piccinino (N1coq16), the Condottiere, 60a 

Pict^ 102, 284 

Pierre I., Duke of Bourbon, 499. 

Pierre d' Aubusson, grand master, 628 

Pil, dynasty of Carpi, 414, 611. 

Pimenteles family, 690. 

UKayio^lkoKti, Byzantine rear-guards, 
262. 

Plantagenet dynasty, 291, 42a 

PUit-Deittche 8prach$ (Low German dia- 
lect), 77. 

Plusso, the Vende, 296. 

Podebusk (Sir Honning), 646. 

Polaks (PoIesX 107. 

Polwnl, on the Dniester, 192. 

Polemons dynasty in Pontus, 98. 

Polenta, dynasty of Ravenna, 414 

Polotzchani, Slavic tribe, 226. 

Polovtzl. See Kumanl. 

Pomponius Lntns, 600, 

Ponceit de Leon fkmily in Andalusia, 590. 

Ponsic French family in Naples, 614 

Poradine (Polish tax), 8ia 

Portooarreroa, fkmily in Cittilo, G90. 



Po9adnic*, Servian farmers, 567. 

Posadnic (maire) of Novgorod, 804 

PospoliU RMcenil, feudal army of Po- 
land, 250, 8ia 44a 

PaulanU Syrian descendants of the Crosa- 
der^268,84a 

Pro/ectus Aumatalit^ 16, 
Urbis, 6. 

PrrD i d€* marcKands in Paria, 464 

PHmaa IHmaniarum, 69a 

Primislav III., of Bohemia, 896. 

Pricksra^ border cavalry, 481. 

P^ooopiu^ Hussite general 516. 

Proweditori^ Venetian governors, 66a 

Prussians (PrucziX 802, §06, 879. 



Qoadl, 75, 81. 

Quain^ Finnic tribe, 226, 801, 442. 

Quirini, fkmily of; 859. 



Rabites, Moorish border-riders, 85a 

RadoaiovnU-Knig^ register of nobility, 
45a 

Radul the Black, Prince of Moldavia, 570. 

Radzivil family, 449, 862. 

Raitzl (Servians), 824 86S, 560. 

Rainulf. Norman chieC 822. 

Rakoczy, princely fkmily of Transylva- 
nia, 555. 

Ralph, lord of Kalavryta, 85a 

Ramiro. the Monk, King of Aragon, 8ia 

RandolDh, the Bold, 436. 

Raonl, Duke of Lorraine, 529. 

Rascians (Servians), 196, 

Rathaharren, 402. 

RaubritUr, 544 

Raymond of Saint Gilles, Count of Tou- 
louse, 80a 826, 827, 885. 

Raymond IL, Connt of Tripolis, 864 

Raymond III., of Tripolis, 845. 

Raymond Berengar II., of Barcelona, 819. 

Raymond III., Count of Baroelona, 8ia 

Raymond Berengar, IV., Ck>unt of Barce- 
lona, 248, 257, 8ia 417. 

Raynald of Chatillon, lord of Kerak, 348. 

Recchiaris the Visigoth, 12a 

Recksn (adventurous warriors), 79. 

Rectora of the Lombard league, 409, 412. 

Redinff of Biberesg, 552. 

R^/(aata.c\aaB of Assassins, 864 

Regnar Lodbrog, Danish sea-king, 190. 

Reteha-JJCammar-Gerichtu high tribunal 
of the empire, 547. 

Reineka Fucha^ Saxon poem, 77. 

R6n6 U bon Roi^ of Anjon-Naplea, 50a 

Ren« IL, Duke of Lorraine, 490, 60a 

jR«ttoK, presidents of the Ragiisan repub- 

Rhenisb confederacy, 404 
Rhode^ knights otm, 61 a 02a 
Richard Coenr de Lion, 88a 886, 
Richard IL, King of England, 484 
Richard the Good, Duke of Normandy, 821, 

286. 
Richard de Clare (Strongb^w) invader of 

Ireland, 28a 
Richemont, Count of, 47a 
Ricoa-Ifomana^ 578, 
Ricoa Homhrea, 5^, 695. 
Rigadage (diets ot nobility and clergy in 

Denmark), 48a 
Rikjf' Jarl (yarl of the realm) 225. 
Rigamdder (general diets in Denmark), 

292. 
Rigaraad, sUte council, 48a 
Ringold, Grand Prince of Lithuania, 806. 
Repuarian Franks, 80. 
RitteraJuift, feudal knighthood, 247. 
Robert I., King of France, 80a 
Robert I., King of Scotland, 482, 486. 
Robert II., Stuart, King of Scotland, 486. 
Robert IIL, Stuart, King of Scotland, 485. 
Robert Stuart, Duke of Albany, 486. 
Robert of Burgundy, 806. 
Robert de CbampDtle, Prince of Achaia, 

85a 
Robert of Clermont and Bourbon, 499. 
Robert, Count of Flanders, 803, 886. 
Robert Qnlscard, the Norman Doke, 286, 

252,809,811,821,824. 
Robert Cnrt-Hoee, Duke of Normandy, 

806,827,886. 
Robert, Connt of Paris, 826. 
Robert de TremouiUe, lord ci (^alan- 

dritza,86a 
Bobettsona, olan of the. 28a 
Roderic, last king of the Visi-GothSL 197. 
Roderic O'Conner. King of Oonnaught, ^a 
Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, 604 
RodrijTO Diaz de Bivar el Cid, 817, 880, 884 
Bodu^ English bishop, 881 
Rod wan the Ortokid. 880. 
Roger of Hauteville, Great Count of Sicily, 

821. 
Roger L, King of Naples and Sicily, 286, 

259, 824, 838, 64a 
Roger Deslau, Commander of the Cata- 
lans, 62a 
Roger de Flor, Catalan general, 629. 
Roger de Loria, Catalan admiral, 424, 69a 
Rofficrs (Pedro), 59a 
Roia Fainianta, the Idlers, 164 
Roland, Count of Brelagne, 184 
Rolf Ganger, the Norman, 286. 
Roman Franks (Westlanders, Nenstrians), 

154 
Romanoff d}rnasty, 45a 
Romanns Diogenes, emperor, 824 
Romualdus, Duke of Beneventum, 186. 
Ross (Russians), 22a 
Rosse^ clan of the. 286, 485. 
Roa«0€neate (^feudal servioeX 877. 
Rotharia. King of tho Lombards, 168. 
Boxolani (RoasiansX 90. 



Rncoones in Spain, 12a 

Rudolph of Balm, the regicide, 662. 

Rudolph Brun of ZQrich, 549. 

Rudolph, Count of Tnm^urane Bniigandj, 

24a 
Rudolph IL of Burgundy, 84a 
Rudolph III., King of Burgundy, 84a 
Rudolph, Count of Erlach, 56a 
Rudolph of Habeburs, 89a 
Rudolph of Souabia, 810. 
Rugians, 81. 

Rumani of Transylvania, 88, 661. 
Runic Jnaoriptiona, 828. 
Ruric, tlie Jute, 82, 226, 85a 
Rusconi, dynasty of Como, 414 
Ruaaian armiea and iearjitr&, 4M. 
Ruaaian literature and art^ 804 
Russian clergy, 22a 
Russniaks (Russians), 19a 
Russinians, 808, 451. 
Rustan, the Persian hero, 818. 
Ruthenians (Russniaks), 806, 461, 66a 



Sa'ady, the Persian poet, 877. 
Sabean Arabs, 200. 
Sachaenapiegd (Saxon Mirror), 77. 
SagudatSB, Bulgarian tribe, 269. 
Saint Augustine, 62, 817. 
Saint Austin, the Apostle of the Anglo- 
Saxons, 221. 
Saint Benedict, 817. 
Saint Bernard, 892. 
Saint Boniface, 16a 
Saint Coluroba. 100, 141. 
Saint Canute, King of Denmark, 898. 
Saint Cuthbert, 190. 
Saint Denis, the Apostle of Gaul, 181. 
Saint Eric King of Sweden 226. 
Saint Eusebiua, 11. 
Saint Francis of Assissi, 422. 
Saint Gallua, 17a 
Saint Hilarion, 11. 
Saint Jeromo, 11. 
Saint John, the Almoner, of Alexandria, 

889. 
Saint John the Bhpti«l. 339. 
Saint Jodut of the Sa.<con8, 8ia 
Saint LRZaruj>, 340. 
Saint Louis, 64a 
Saint Maron, 845. 
Saint Mark, 814 
Saint Martin, 181. 

Saint OUif, King of Norway. 888, 89a 
Saint Olympius the Painter, 604 
Saint PallMlius, 101. 
Saint Pantaleon, 897. 
Saint Patrick, 100. 
Saint Paul, the Apostle, 889. 
Saint Peter, the Apostle, 889. ^ 

Saint Remigeriu^ 111, 
Saint Romualdus, 420. 
Sdnt Rule the Moreote, 88a 
Saint Sabaa, 11. 
Saint Stanislaus, 818, 460. 
Saint Spyridon, 867. 
Salah-ed-Din (Saladin), the great Saltan, 

880, 830, 865. 
Salian dynasty, 896, 687. 
Saiian Franks, 80. 
Salices. 81. 

Samanid dynas^, 87a 
Samogitlans, 805. 
Samsam-ed-Daula, the destroyer of the 

Karamathian heretics, 279. 
Sancha, princess of Castile, 256. 
Sancho I., King of Portugal, 57a 
Sanoho IL, King of Portugal, 577. 
Sancho Ramirez, King of Aragon, 8ia 
Sancho IIL, King of CastUe, 8ia 
Sancho, Prince of Castile. 817. 
Sancho. King of Mayorca, 59a 
Sancho IIL, el Mayor^ King of Navarra, 

257, 8ia 
Sancho VI., King of Navarra, 601. 
SanU Helena, 87. 

SanJla ffermandad, police of Castile, 690. 
Santa Kunigunda, 450. 
Santo Paula, 11. 
Sapieha fkmily. 458. 
Sapor, King of Persia, 186. 
Saporogian Cossacks, 451. 
Saracens, 94, 800. 
Saracen artnatura^ 274 
Sarmalian (Sclavonic), tribes, 77. 
Sarolta, Hungarian princess, 86a 
Sassanid dynasty, 806. 
Sauromatians (Sarmatie), 8a 
Savelli, Roman family, 6ia 
Savoy, house oC 846, 418, 6n. 
Saxo Gramroaticas, the Daniah historian, 

896. 
Saxon dynasties, 6ia 
Saxons, 7a 88. 1U6, 154. 
SbandiU (Italian exiles), 48a 
Scanderbeff. See Goorgios Castriota. 
Scandinavian Crusaders, 887. 
Scandinavian tribes, 77. 
Scara, ScJuiren (mercenary troops), 167. 
Scenittt Arabs, 200. 

Schasseh, the Bohemian secretary, 606. 
Scherif; dynasty of Morocco, 645. 
Schiera delta Mot-te (Milanese troops), 40a 
Schirm-yogtei, imperial vicariate, 648. 
Schwepperman (Siegfried,) 527. 
8ch%certriUer in Livonia, 380, 881, 884 
Scir-geriifa (sheriff;) 29a 
ScUvini, 269. 
Sclavonian Invasions and settlements In 

Greece, 196, 269. 
Sclavonian tribes in Hungary, 560. 
Soots (Scoti), 101. 

Scott (Sir Walter), lord of Buccleuch, 48a 
ScotUsh tribes and clans, 101, 287. 
8cyre^90. 
Scythians, 82a 

Sea-Wallachians (Morlacha), 66a 
Sea-kinga, 86, 144 
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Bebastian of Portugal, 679, 588, 646. 

%*$a<rr6s (Au|2:a9tiu), 262. 

8«b«c-Theffin of Ohasna, 275. 

8«ctarian8 in France, 87«. 

SeidU^, Mohammedan !«ectarians, 279. 

Beid-Oataz of Morocco, 645. 

Reif-ed-DaaU of Mo9»ul, 278. 

8eif-ed-Din, Ghorid conqueror, 27& 

8el<yuk, Emir of the Turks, 326. 

Bel4jukian Turks, 274. 

Selim I , sultan, 865. 

Belim II., sultan, 622. 

Semgalli, 805. 

Seiusachal of Sweden, 801. 

Septimus Severus, emperor, 73. 

Serion of UauteviUc, 821. 

Serverians, Sclavonic tribe, 195. 

Seven Peers of Champagne, 888. 

Seven Tribes of Sclavonlan^ 195. 

Sfbrza Aitendolo, the Condottiere, 614 615. 

SgoUagt (ligfemenX 101. 

Surname (The Kings), epic poem of Fer- 
dusi the Persian, 275. 

Shane OToole, 429. 

Sharaki^em (Saracens, children of the 
East), 200. 

Shelk-al-Djebal (Ancient of the Moun- 
tain), 864. 

Sbirkub the Kurd, 880. 

Siamet, feudal estate In Turkev, 627. 

Sibylla, Queen of Jerusalem, Ma. 

SIcambri (Franks), 80. 

Sicilian vogwrs 428. 424. 

SIgefHed, Efngllsh bishop, 282. 

SieglHed. Count ol Luxemburg, 248. 

SIgeward. English bbhop, 282. 

Bl^^ed von Feucbtwangen, grand mas- 

S}«U,tndMke Lot (Code of Sealand), 292. 
Sl^bert I., King of Austra-ila, lA 147. 

Stgfwrt of the BtticJb Robe in Venice, 607. 

SkvpeUrs. See Albanians. 

Slllhdara, picked cavalry of the Tu^k^ 627. 

Siglsmund, omperur, 8^, 511, 562. 

Blgismund I. of Poland, 446, 458. 

Siglsmund II. of Poland, 446, 454. 

Sigismnnd, Count of Tyrol, 628. 

SLunoria in the Italian R<>pubKc8, 414. 

8i.rurd Jarl, the high priest, 223. 

Sigurd Ring, King of Sweden and Den- 
mark, 190. 

Siffurd Snake-eye, King of D nmark, 190. 

oOenUaHU lm|)crial officers, 262. 

SilesUns (Slavi), 818. 

Silnres. tribe in Wales, 108. 

Sllvas, fomily in Portugal, 584. 
in Castile, 590. 

Simeon, Bulgarian chief, 824. 

Simon de Montford, 484. 

Sinclairs, clan of the, 286. 

Rlneua, the Jute. 22fiC 

Sipahie, feudal cavalry of the Ottomans 

561, 627. 
Sisebut, King of the Visigoth^ 12& 
Slward, Earl of NorthumberUnd, 292. 
SUtus IV., Pope, 600. 
Skaanincers, the inhabitants of Scania, 29a 
Skaaneke Lori (Code of ScaniaX 292. 
SkJold, son of Odin, 82. 
Skjoldunger, dynasty of, 85. 
Skrit Finns (Finns on ScathesX 86, 
2«ouAirar(Jaf ;, Byzantine outposta, 262. 
Slavesiani, 196. 

Slavic nation^ 77, S3, 117, 188. 
SUvinU 91, 269. 
Slavo-Finnic race^ 107. 
Sloveni (Slavi , 107. 
Slovonsi, Sclavonian tribe, 226 
Blowak^ 516. 560. 
Snorro Sturleson, the historian, 219, 298. 



Stuart (Walter), ancestor of the dynasty. 
485. ' " 

Suero (Don), founder of the Order of Al- 
cantara, 817. 

Snleyman, the SeU^uk, 824, 827. 

Suleyman Shah-Ben Kaial, the Tartar, 627. 

Suleyman 11., sulUn, 562, 685. 

Sulevman Pasha, 627, 682. 

Sucthones (Swedes), 85. 549. 

Suevi (SouabUns). 81, 128, 126, 151. 

Sunkurtekin, the Ogiislan, 627. 

Suomi, in Finnland, 442. 

Surianl, on Mount Lebanon, 845. 

Surrejrs family, 488. 

Svante Sture, administrator of Sweden, 
488. * 

Svear, Svenskar (Swedes). 85, 144. 
I Sverre, King of Norway, 296 
I Svlars (Swedes). 801. 
■ SwartosUv, Grand Duke of Russia, 226 
I 802. ^ 

I Stoan-KnighU of Brandenburg, 517. 

I ^'^AT^cSi' •Vl*' war-god of the Vendes, 

I 107, 296, 877. 

Swatoplnk, Prince of Moravia, 516 

Swend, the Crusader, Prince of Denmark, 
827. 

Swend Estridson, Kin^ of Denmark. 292. 

bwend Fork- Beard of Denmark, 289. 

Swend Orathe, Kinsr of Jutland, 292. 

Swinthila, King of the VIsigotha 128. 

Sword- Brothertt, military order of Li- 
vonia, 805. 

Swiss Confederacy, 548. 

8u)iM warfare, 554 

Syagrius. Roman general 110. 

Syamaiti, 805. 

Syrukalpei. Petchenegue tribo, 254 

Szaszoks (foreign colonists), in Hungary, 
561. 

Szeklcrs. border tribe of Hungary, 258, 
559, 661. 

SzIIagvl, Magyar nobles, 562. 

Salachzikee, foudal nobility In PoUnd, 



T. 



TouASof, Byzantine camp baggage, 262. 
Tovpfidpxoh Byzantlue commanders of 

the light cavalry, 262. 
TburnatnenU at Athens, 855. 
Toxidoa, Albanian tribe, 624 
Tr<rUe (serfo), 223. 

Tristio Vas Texeira, the navigator, 686 
Trolla; King of Oviedo. 217. 
TroiUfodourtiy poets of Provence, 286, 819. 
TYoui} rf»y poets of Normandy, 286 
Truvor, brother of Bnric,226 
Tn^an, emperor, 83. 
Tuktamisch, Mongol prince, 68a 
Tulunid dynasty, 230. 
Turoo-Magyar tribes, 659. 
Turcopoules, 682. 
Turkomans (TmchmensX 826, 276, 626, 

681,637. 
Turks, Oghnslan, 826 627. 

Ortokid, 825, 828. 

Osmanii, 627-684. 

Seldjukian, 825. 
TuronI, 81. 

Twartko of Bosnia, f 65. 
Tyr-0)nells of Ulster. 480. 
TyrOens of Ulster, 480. 
Tysaskoi (vice-K>vemor) of Novgorod, 804 
Tzakonlans (Lakonians) in the Morea, 85a 



Boffiirid dynasty,' 275. 

Solaree, feudal estates, 57a 

Solomon, King of Hungary, 566L 

Somerset family, 488. 

Borabian Slavi in Saxony, 149. 

Sophi of Persia, 687. * 

Sorabo-Serbians, 187. 

Sorabo-Vendea, 107. 

Booablan league, 404, 628, 644 

Sousas family, 584 

SpahU See Sipahis. 

Spencers of Wales, 482. 

Splnola family, 610. 

Stadtrecht of the Hanse, 402. 

Stoffiird (Sir Humphrey), 484 

StaUere (marshal and standard-bearer). 
890,296. ^ 

Stanleys family, 48a 

Staroete (earls) of Poland, 446 

Stan Sture the Elder of Sweden, 4Sa 

Sten Sture the Younger of Sweden, 43a 

Btephania, the Roman widow, 252. 

Stephanos, Athenian commander, 826. 

Stephen I., Kini; of Hungary, 25a 
Stephen IL of Hungary, 666 
Stephen, Count of BI0&, 291, 80a 
Stephen BoisUaC the Servian chief; 824 
Stephen Douschan, Kn\ of 8ervh^ 868, 872. 
Stephen, Volvod of Moldavia, 570. 
Stephen IL. pope, 164 
Stewarts, clan of the, 286 
Stewarts of Athol, 286 
Stewarts of the March, 287. 
Stillcho, the Roman general, 51, 53. 
Stockholm, massacre o£ 483. 440, 445. 
Stoolklngs. 221. -^ -^^ « 

Strand-FrlsianN 80, 878, 401. 
Straniacks, Moravian slaves, 616. 
^rparrfyol^ Byzantine commanders, 262. 
Strategopulos (AlexInsX Greek general, 858. 



T«cit^^ the historian, 7a 

Taharite dynasty. 275c 

Taher, last chief of the SofTarida, 275. 

Taher, Arabian gent-ral. 275. 

Talbot, lord, 479, 487, 49a 

Talbots of Waterford, 480. 

Tamerlane. See TIraur-Chan. 

Tancrwl of Uantevllle, 286, 821. 

Tancred the Norman, Prince of (Jallloc. 
808, 827, 885, 348. -«uio«, 

Taric-Ben-Zeyad, 2ia 

Tarlatl, counts of the Val dl (}hiana, 415. 
Tasso (Torquato), the Italian poet, 827. 
Tavastlans, 442. 
Tcherkassian Cossicks, 452. 
Tcherkasslans of Mount (^ucasu^ 815. 
Tchermessians of Mount Onral, 460. 
Tchermesslons of Kasan, 460. 
T^a^ King of the Ostrogoths, 189. 
Tekely (Tfikoly), Couni ot, 666. 
Tetraxltan Goth^ 91, 185. 
TetztL dt>ctor «f NumberR, 605. 
T^ti.I.^.ii.Mii, <i^^t•vll ft Xito L'^mbiinis, l.M 
Teutoiilt- ti*lgbt.\ 305, 377, 659, Ml. 
TbM&ar, Byiantf i>e prineeas, 874 
Thangbmtirl, mlAalojiary of loelaad, ^3. 
Tharanilk, 1:^] of the EiitiiODlans, SH. 
TbateMon, Duke «f B&vtfla, l4Si, 115, S60. 
Tbeodebalil Klnn <jf AtiatJMila, 145. 
Theodeb*?rt h, J05, 14^ 
Tbwd^br.'rt n.. King of AtutnyUa, 115, 
Tbeortimir «f Lorca^ 215, 
Tliewlcirie thp 0*trtjgvih^ IST. 
ThtMlum, ByiAntlnt mpn«^ VfA. 
Tb**i»1iir», 1 ^^^Fia Kmjtt^rm- nf Nirnia, 

Theodore, Despot of Epima, 864 
Theodosina, count, 7a 
Theodoelus the Great, emperor, 8, 4, 62. 
TheodostoB the Younger, emperor, 11. 
Theodosius, the Monk of Syracuse, 259 * 
Theoktiatoa, Byzantine general, 196. 
Theophania of Constantinople, wife of 

Theresa Lorenzo, 679. 

Thlebault L, King of Navarra, 601. 

Thierry L, King of Austrasla. 11^ 146l 

Thierry IL, King of Burgundy, 146. 

Thierry of RIdderford, grand master, 84a 

TMevea (serfh), the unfree class of the 
Anglo-Saxons, 290. 

TMng (public assemblies), 801, 877. 

Thomas Palieologns, Despot of Patras, 621. 

Thora the Fair, the love of Hakon. 22a 

Thorwald Ericson, 224 

Thrasamond the Vandal, 184. 

Thur (TorX the war-god, 82. 

Tbvra Danobod, Queen of Denmark, 228. 

Tilly, Count, Bavarian general, 620. 

Timor, Turkish fleft, m, 
'"SI?':S?*° (TImurlenk, TamerlanoX 865, 
466,680,686,687,688,689. * 

Tiverzi, Sclavonian tribe, 195. 
Tocco (CharlesX Duke of Leucadla. 860. 
Tocco (Thomas) Owmt Palatine of C^epha- 

lonla, 87a ^ 

Tocchi, noble family oi; 860, 621. 
Toghrul-Bel, Turkish sultan, 274, 826 
Toledos, ISunlly of Castile, 690. 
Torflnn, the Norwegian, 224 
Tostig, the Saxon, »1. 
Totilaa, King of tiie Ostrogoths, 189. 



Uars (Avars of Mount Caucasus), 149. 

Uberto Vlsconli, 414 

Ubaldini, counts in the Mugello, 416, 416 

UbertI, counts In Toscana, 416. 416 

UdallftrM, tree proprietors, 487. 

Ugri (Hungari), S9. 

Urplllla^ bishop of the Vi8lgoth^ 77. 

Ulric von Junglngen. grand master, 88a 

Ulric, Count of Wurtemberg, 523. 

UpUuidic code of Sweden, 801. 

Urban II., pope, 80a 

Urius. Chan ot Kapschak, 68a 

Urraca, Queen of Castile, 816 

Ursina, shield-maiden, 190. 

Uatitiaa, old laws of Catalonia, 819. 

Usbeck Tartars, 689. 

Uturpiri (Hunnish tribeX lOa 

Uzi, Tartaric tribe, 264, 231, 815. 



VaHnger (Varanghians), 79, 826, 202, 289, 

296 
Vagriana,296. 

Valitnde (Kumanlan rovers), 8I61 
Valences In Wexfortl, 48a 
Valena, emperor, 8a 
Valcntina Visconti, 494 
ValenUnian L, 4,7 7a 
Valhalla (Scandinavian PandlaeX 88, 18a 
Valols-Angouldme dynasty, 494 
Valols-Orloans, dynasty ot, 488, 494 
Valvassors, with military tenure, 29a 
Vandall, 81, 9a 
Astengi, 80. 
Therwlnri, 9a 
Varanghian body-guard In Constantinople, 

VaranI, dynasty of Camerino, 414 168. 
Varini (Vami), 81. 
Vasoo do Oama, 681, 641. 
Vasconcellos family, 684 
Velascoe, family In Castile, 690. 
rfliki'Knae (grand prince of Lithuania! 

805. 
Vendea, 82, 192, 227, 295, 62a 
Vendi (Veneti), 91, 295. 
Vendili. SeeVendes. 
Vonddme, 0)unt oi; 47a 
Veneti (ScUvonlans), 9L 
Venieri fkmily In Naxoe, 628. 
Vice-Comitee (viscounts or baillftX 28a 
Vikenake Lav, code of Viken, 297. 
ViHnger (sea-rovers), 82, 85, 144 221. 
rUiane (gude-menX 286. 
VlUaret (Fulco deX grand master, 862. 
VisIgotil^ 76, 90. 

y»^ aw klDfdom of the, 128, 124, 125. 
VMgothic Code, \2S, S19. 



VUherlag»-Ret (military' code) of King 
Canute, 292. * 

Victor Capello, Venetian admiral, 684. 
Victoria, Queen of England, 896 
Voivode^ chie& of the Magyars, 26a 

governors of PoUmd, 446 
Voe van DolfTc, the Flemish knight, 497. 
Vlsoonti, dynasty of Milano, 414; 609. 

W. 

Walbllngera, party of; 89L 

"W^demar I. Knudson, King of Denmark 

Waldemar II the Vlctorlons, 294. 
Waldemar UL (AtterdagX King of Den- 
mark, 830 
Waldemar L BIrgerson, King of Sweden, 

Waldemar, Prince of Sweden, 440. 
Walden8e^ 892. 

Walld L, Ommylad caliph, 2ia 
Walies, Saracenic governors, 15a 
Wallace (Sir WilllamX the Scotch hero, 48a 
Wallachians in Greece, 855. 
Wallack^ in Bohemia, 616 
In Hungary, 661. 
Wallenrode, grand master, 888. 



Walter, CJount of AUiole, 435. 

Walter de Brienne, Duke ot Athens. 856 

694 620. 
Walter of Eschenbach, the regicide, 552. 
Walter FQrst of UrI, 562. 
Walter Pennyleaa, 80S, 82T. 
Walter de Roealeres of Acova, .35a 
Waives (Kumanlan robbersX 815. 
War of tiie Boies, 48a 
Waraeger (Scandinavian warriors X 79, 

226 
"WmiefHed (PaulX Uie Lombard historian, 

Wami, Saxon tribe on the Elbe, 105. 
WeilbuiTg-Naasau fkmily, 687. 
Welatabe^ Sclavonic tribe, 188, 296, 517. 
Welf^ family of the, 896 
Weliki Zupan (grand duke) of the Croats. 

260. ^ 

Wenceslaus of Bohemia, 895. 
Wenceslaus, emperor, 511. 
Wendes, see Vendes. 
Werner, German Condottiere. 606. 
Werner SUulTacher of Schwyz, 65-2. 
Westphallan Free Courts, Wa 
Westphalian Saxon^ 17a 
WiclilTe (JohnX the reformer, 48a. 
Wielunzanl, P<.llsh tribe, 250. 
WIIfHdeofBillung,896 
William of Apulia, Norman hlatorian, 

82L 
William IL, Duke of Aquitalne, 289. 
William, Archbishop of TVre, 825 
WlllUm the Bad, King of Naples, 822. 
William the Conqueror, 286. 
William of Hauteville, 821. 
William of Holland, emperor, 400 
William IV., Count of Holland, 497. 
William, Duke of Jhllch-Benr, 632 
William tiie Lion, 481. 
William I., Long-eword, Duke of K«rt-- 

mandy, 287. 
William ofLQneberg, 896. 
William the Middle, of Heese, 540 
William of Mont/ferrat, 418. 
WinUm tiie Plou^ Count of Aaverpnts 

William do la Roche, Duke of Athens. 85Si 

William Rufhs, King of England. 891. 4a4 

William, King of S<^tiand,^^ * 

William Tell, the Artsher, 2»5i 

William of Thuringia, 6ia 

William of Villehardoln, Prince of Mor««. 

85a 424 
Wllloughbys family, 48a 
Wlltzes (WeUbitesX Sclavonian tribe, 183. 

8^, 517. 
Winfried, see Saint Boniface, 171. 
Wlslanti, Polish tribe, 250. 
WUena-gemot, the diet of the Anglo-?av- 

OMi, 290. 
Wltenes, Grand Duke of Lithuania, 8"*4 
Witowd, Duke of Lithuania, 446. 
WUechnei Kolokol (tiie alann boJl) of 

Novgorod, 804 
Wlttelsbach dynafty, 62a 
Wittikind the Saxon, 174, 181. 
Wlachs (Wallacha), 88. 
Wladimir L. of Russia, 826 808. 
WUdislaws II., Leketek of Poland, 446. 45a 
WladislawB IIL, of Poland and IIongBry, 

Wodan (OdlnX 82. 

Wolfeang, Count of Tyrol, 688. 

WalMe<C English bishop, 288. 



Yacub-Ben-Loith, the first of the 8oflkrid.% 

Yahya al-KadIr, Tyrant of Valencia, 88a 

Yaroslav, Prince of Ruada. 808. 

Yassl, Turkish nomado^ 826 

Typhv wvp (Greek fire), 8681 

YQens, Chinese dynas^, 686 

Yezdegerd, Persian king. 807. 

Yngllngar dynasty, 85, 144 

Yolande of Dreux, 470. 

York dynasty, 488. 

TvtpKtptMTal^ Byzantine flank-«quad- 

rons, 262. 
Twfi^tpa (Byzantine gold doOaraX M8. 
Jury Dolgorukl of Susdal, 804 457. 
Yuasuf Ben-Taxlln, 816, 8S4 



Zaber-Chan, 109. 

Ziihringen, house of; 896, 896 OSa 
Zalnah, the Jewish maid, Soa 
Zakon y Uttaw, Servian Oo<Je, 667. 

Zemaini4, landholders In Poland. 446L 
Zenghi, atabek of Moeaoal, 88a 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, 11. 
Zeirid dynasty In Africa, 859. 88a 
Zlad (Dflemld) dynasty, 877. 
ZUdetallah L of Magnb, 859. 
Zianid dynasty, 644/ 
Zingani, Hindoo tribe In Hungary, 
ZUca, tiie Hnaslte general, 614 
Zo-i, Empress of Constantinople, 8861 
Zoroaster (Zer-dnshtX M. 800. 
Zou^ (GeoigeX Great Chan of 

Zultan, King of Hnngary, 864 
ZuAigas Cudly in Leon, 600. 
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A«bo, iu Flnnland, 801, 442. 

bishopric, 489. 
Aalands I&landa, 225. 
Av, rivftr, 528, 549, 668. 
Aarpu, In Baraandy, 246, 260, 512, 028. 561. 

Aba-Ujvar, comitat, 568. 

Abbatis Villa (Abbeville), 282, 807, 4»«. 

Abdera, 80. 

Aberbrothoc, abber, 287. 

Aberoorn castle, 4M. 

Aberdeen, 287. 

college, 485. 
Aherf^aw iu Angtesea, 108, 482. 
Abrinca. See Avnuichea. 
A bus (Tyne), river, 73. 
Abathur. See Bntera, 322. 
Abydos, 2-2, 268, 629. 
Acamania, 860, 619, 621. 
Acerenza, 186, 822. 

arohlepisoopacy, 617. 
Acerra, coanty ot^ 822. 
Achaii, principality, 886, 862, 619. 
Acben. See Aiz-la-ChapeUa 
Achova in the Morea, 19&, 858. 
Achris (OchridaX capital, 824 

lake, 624. 
Acincum (Buda\ 45, 47. 
Acre (Accon, Ptolemais). See Saint Jean 

d'Acre, 842. 
Acro-Corinthus, 40, 857. 
Acdum, 88. 
Adala, 629. 

Adana in Cilicia. 266, 827, 849. 
Addua. river, 180. 
Aden, 8, 208. 

Adjerbeidjan (AtropateneX 209. 
Adi^ mines uf^ 578. 
Adige, river, 52, 414. 
Adramyttian guiC 268. 
Adrani, county, 599. 
Adria, 153. 

Adriannple,80, 186,682. 
iBa. See Tripolto in Africa, 61. 
.£geri, lake, 661 
.£gina, bishopric, 866. 
.fgyptus Propria, 16, 
Mia Capitolina, 11. 
iEmathia (Upper AlbanU), 85, 624. 
^miiia« province, 58, 152. 
^ntis (Inn), river, 182, 161. 
iEthlinga-eig (Athelney), 221. 
uEtolia, 860. 6ih 
AfisrhanisUn, 275. 
AfHcaJ>ro|iria, 60. 
Agadez, county oC 818. 
Agadir in Morocco, 646^ 
Agathopolis in Thrace, 852, 688. 
Agde, bishopric oi; 191, 892. 
Agen, city, 898, 478. 

bishopric of, 891, 510. 
Agenois, province, 898, 478. 
Aggershaus, 448. 
Agmcourt ( Azinoourt), 478. 
Agirm castle, 699. 
Agrain, bishopric, 571. 
AgrieuUurs in Old England, 290. 
Agrigonto. 599. 
Abwaz, 211. 
Ajaocio, 610. 

A alon in Mount Ephrahim, 842. 
a! as (Oiazza) in Cilicia, 849. 
Aldindchik (Cyiicus), 629. 
Allah (Akabah), 202, 887, 842L 
Aile^ barony, 418. 
Ainegol (Mirror Sea). 62& 
Aln-Shames (Heliopolis), 866. 
Ain-es-Sultan, at Jericho, 840. 
Ainos (Ainon), 269, 858, 628. 
AinUb, castio, 846. 681. 
Aire, territory, 147. 
Aix ( Aquie Sextis), 69, 246, 608. 
AU-la-Chapelle, 171, 246, 682, 544 
Alznaddin, Wtle-fleld of; 204 
Akbnk, 62a 
Akjeraoan, 670. 
Akova, barony of, 196, 868. 
*AKpiwoKis of Constantinople, 7. 

ofAtben8,865,684 
Akbissar, 629. 
Ak-Llman, casUe, 862. 
AkBohai,629. 



Akshcr (Philomelion), 827, 629. 

Alabanda, 264, 629. 

Alacab, 591. 

Ala(\}a-Hissar in Servia, 666. 

Alamut (Vulture's neeti castle ofl 864 

Alaschehr (Philadelphia), 629. 

Alava. province, 257, 818, 588. 

Alba Fucentia, 56, 424 

Alba Gneca or Bulgaris. See Belgrade. 

Alba Petni, 624 

Alba Specula (Blanchegarde), castle of, 840. 

Alba Transylvaniie, bishopric, 57L 

Albania, 88, 860, 619. 624, 685. 

Albano. bishopric, 616. 

Albanon, fortress, 624 

Albara, castle o^ 846. 

Albarracin, 697. 

bishopric, 600. 
Al-Batayeh on the Euphrates, 279. 
Albaycin at Granada, 404 
Albenga, 610. 
Albigs. SeoAlby. 
Albigensto Pagus, district, 147. 
Albigeois, viscounty of; 242. 
Albon (Dauphiny). coanty of; 889. 
Albox, border castio, 604 
Albret, viscounty o^ 242, 481, 606. 
Albnera, 592. 
Albuquerque, 681. 
Alby, county, 117, 248. 

bishopric of; 891, 498, 610. 
A}ca\k de Henares, 58& 
AlcAntara, castle of, 817. 
Alcazar-al-Kebir. 582, 646. 
Alcazar-do^al, 576, 561. 
Alcazar-cs-Seghir. 682. 
Alcobaca, abbey, 68L 
Aloobillas, 59& 
Alcoll, fortree^ 599. 
Alcozer in Valencia, 820. 
Alcoutim, castle, 582. 
Alcoy, castle, 604. 
Al-rxjesirah (Mesopotamia), 205. 
Al'Dschezair. See Algiers. 
Alegret^ 581. 

Alemania, duchy, 160, 176, 250. 
Alemtejo, province, 574, 681 
Alen^n (Alencio), county. 286, 898. 

duchy, 490, 606, 608. 
Alenqucr, 581. 
Aleppo. See Halep. 
Aleria, in Corsicflk 58, 610. 
Alesatla. See Alsace. 
Alessandria della Paglia. 412, 609. 
Alettio (Lissns), 624, 685. 
Aleth in Languedoc, bishopric, 610. 
Aletri, bishopric 61dc 
Aletum (Saint Malo), 157. 
Alexandria, in Egypt, 16, 194 206, 866, 596, 

640. 
AI-Faghar, province, 576. 
Alfkrrobeira, river, 581. 
Algarv^ kingdom, 678, 682, 688, 646. 
Algeziras, 591, 608L 
Algion, 888, 644 
AlfforrabllaK.692. 
Alharaa (Al-Hamam, the ancient Artlgi 

Julienses), 604 
Alhambra, palace at Granada, 604 
Aliacur, 577. 
Alicante, 591, 59a 
Alicata, 599. 
A^ubarrota, 679, 581. 
Al-Kassr-lbn-Abu-Danis, province, 676. 
Alkmaar, 497. 
Allier (ElaverX river, 469. 
Allubiah (Lubieh),on the hills of Hattin,843. 
Almada. 57a 581. 
Al-Madain, 96, 207. 
Al-Mankeb (AlmunecarX 604. 
Alraazan, 590. 
Almeida, castle, 580. 
Almeria. 818,698, 604, 
Almina, 682. 

Almona ^Altm&hl), river, 109, 109 K 
Almourai, 574 
Al-Magreb,884,642. 
Almuflecar. See Al-Mankeb. 
Al-Ne<ned, central Arabia, 200. 
Alnwick, 481, 484 
Alost,^. 
Alpes Maritime, 69. 
Alpheus, river, 86a 
Alsaoe, 176, 896, 486, 497. 629, 589. 



Al-Sared (Sarepta), 846. 

Altavilla (HautevUle). 286. 

Altai, mount, 885, 686, 68a 

Altdorf in Uri, 552. 

Altenburg, casUe, 519. 

Altensteln, castl^ 449. 

Altinum, 52. 

Altmark, 898, 517. 

Altmuhl, river, 172. 

Alto-Pascio, castle, 420. 

Alturgens (Korkatchx in Khowaresm, 276. 

Aluta, river, 254, 815, 559, 561, 570. 

Alverca, 581. 

AlxarquU, defile, 604, 

Alzuntla (Alrette), river, 24a 

Amalfl, duchy, 158, 270, 821, 889. 

archiepisocpacy, 617. 
Amanus, mount, 14 204, 266, 846. 
Amasia, 28. 264, 681. 
Amastris (Amastra), 874, 62a 
Amathus (LimasolX 267, 850. 
Ambar, early capital of the Abbasid caliphs, 

20a 
Amberieux. castle, 600. 
Ambr*rg, 521. 
Ambianl See Amiens. 
Ambmcian gulf, 8a 869. 
Amelia, bishopric, 61 & 
America, discovery of; *224 
Amflngen, near MQhlbach, on the Inn, 627. 
Amida (Diarbeklr), 18, 206, 681. 
Amiens, 114. '288, 807. 

county of. 88a 496. 
bishopric 0(890. 
Amisoe, in Pontus, 874, 62a 
Amitemum (Amitemo), 56. 
Amol, on the Caspian, 209. 
Amorgoa, island, 860. 
Amphlpolis, 2^. 
Amphisra (SalonaX 269. 
Ampurdan, county, 697. 
Ampuria^ 184 248. 
Amsterdam, 497. 
Anafii,582. 
Anagnia, 422. 

bishopric 61 a 
Anaphi, island, 861. 
Anas (Gnadiana), river, 65. 
Anatolico in Acamania, 607. 
Anazarbus r Anavarza) in Armenia, 14, 849. 
AncbialoM (AhialiX 688. 
Ancona, m 811. 422, 6ia 

bishopric 61 a 
Ancyra (Ankyra). See Angora. 
Andakieh, m Syria. See Antioch. 
Andalusia, (Andaloe), 65, 216, 258, 281, 8ia 

884, 588, 691. 
Andechs, county of, 896, 685. 
Andegavi. See AngersL 
Andelaus (Andelot). 147. 
Andinitza, defile, 87a 
Andorrc valley, 24a 
Andria, coui ty, 822. 
Andravida, capital, 86a 

bbhopric 857. 
Andros, island, 859, 622. 
Androussa, 85a 
Angermanland, 441. 
Angermanna EW, 226. 
Angeni, city and bishopric of; 111, 288, 890. 
Angein, in Schleswig, 84, 222. 
Anglesca. island, 800. 
Angora, 27, 865, 680, 689. 
Angouleme, county, 14a 240, 898, 472. 

bishopric 891. 
Angoamoi^ coanty, 240, 472, 494 
Angra. bishopric In Toroelra. 586. 
Angus, county, 287. 
Anhalt, principality, 58a 
Anjou, county, 288, 887, 894, 465, 48a 

duchy, 602. 
Anisibuig (Ens), 250. 
Anisus (EnsX river, 155, 161. 
Annaberg, 519. 

Annand Je, viscounty, 287, 28a 
Annecy, lake, 244, 4ia 
Ansbach, 541. 
Antakia (Antioch), 204 
Antalia. See Attalia. 
Antequera (Antikire), 604. 
Antibari^ arohiepisoopaoy, 571, 624 
Antibes, ancient bishopric 892. 
Anti-Lebanon, mount, 11, 887. 
Antlnoe, la 



Antioch In Syria, 12, 194, 204, 281, 88«, 846, 

862L 
Antlochia Pisidia (Ak-8chehr) in PhryffU. 

19, 264 827, 629. ^*^ 

AnU-Paros. island, 861. 
Anti-Taaru^ mountain, 26a 
Antwerp, 40a 

Anversa la Normanna, 821, 6ia 
Anverskov, abbey. 29a 
Aoeta (AucmstaX bishopric 401. 
Apamea (Famiehi 12, 264 84a 
Aphrodisias (Kis-LIman), in Clllda, 26a 
Aphrodiaias (Gheira), in Carta, 217264 
Apollonia in Bithynia, 264 
Apollonla in Cyrenaica, 17. 
Apollnnia in Epims, 279. 
Apollonia in Macedonia, 269. 
Apollonia (Sizeboli). in Thrace, 025, 68a 
Appenzel, canton, 560. 
Ap8o^ river, 624 
Apt, bishopric 892 
Apulia (Puglia), province, 67. 

onchy, 821. 
Arras, bishopric 890. 
AquiB Grant See Alx la Chapellc 171. 
Aquas Sextim (AixX 69, 147, 244 
Aquila, in the Abrusd, 616. 
Aquileja, 52, 81. 

archbishopric 606, 617. 
Aquinnm, coanty, 822. 
Aquincum (Acincum). 47. 
Aqulagranum. See Aix la Chapelle, IH. 
Aqnitanla. 68, 112, J54, 228, 240, 887, 47t 
Aracena, 591. 
Arad, comitat, 66a 
Aral, lake 687. 
Ararat, mount, 20a 
Arabia, 200. 

Arabian empire, 163, 197—212, 274 
Aragon, county, 257, 817. 

kingdom of; 244, 281. 818, 694, 6W, 

Arak, Ancient Media, 210. 
Aral, lake, 27a 82a 687. 
Aran (Georgia^ 20a 
Arar (SAoneX river, 7a 
Arausio (Orange;, 129. 
Arayoloc count/, 584 
Arbedo, battle field, 609. 
Arbc island, 82a 
Arbia, river, 42a 
Arblay. baronv, 50a 
Arborea, pn>\ince, 828, 699. 

archiepiscopacy, 617. 
Arcadia in Peloponneeos, liNL 621. 
Arcadia, in Egypt, la 
ArcadioiMlia, 269. 

Archipelago (Naxos\ duchy, 886, 618, 62i. 
Arcona, in BQgen, 107, 295, 877. 
Arcos, county, 589. 
Ardennes, forest, 246. 
Ardmacha (ArmaghX lOa 
Ardres Castle, in Calai8i^ 482. 
Arelate (Burgundy), kingdom, 246, 889, 

400. 
Arelate (ArieeX metropolitan see, 892. 
Arelatensis Provincia. 129. 
Arevaci, in Spain, 12a 
Arevalo, 590. 
Arezzo, 406, 415, 419, 612. 
Arga, river, 184 
ArgatheHa (Aigyle), 101. 
Argent, moun^ 26, 681. 
Ai^lata, county In Eomagna, 4ia 
Argenta, connty, 422. 
Argentina (;ivUa8, Argentoratam (Straaa- 

burgX 71, 175. 
Argolb,19a 
Argonno, forest, 486. 
Aivoc city of; 40, 269, 856, 858, 6G7, 621. 

Ariona, dnchy, 66a 

Arkadia (Cyparis-^ia), city, 85a 

Arkenholme, In Eskdalc 288, 486. 

Aries, city, 69, 24a 

Armagh, 100, 819, 429. 

archbishopric oC 2ba 
Armagnac fkcUon, 476, 484 494 
Armagnac county, 242, 47a 481, 505, 50a 
Armenia AnUqua, 25, 95, 20a 266. 
Armenia (QliciaX kingdom, 8Sa 849, 640. 
Armorica (BrittanyX 70, 111, 148, 146, 157. 
Armoricanun Trectiis 67. 
AnnyrtA, 87a 
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Arnaut-nt (Albanln), 685. 

Arnedo, &90. 

Ambeni, 49T. 

Arofiia (Aarhaos), bishopric, 222, 291. 

Arrebate (Arras), 282. 

Aranhova, 196. 

Arran, islaod, 487. 

Arras, 496. 

Ariiaf, In Palestine. 842. 

ArU in Epinus 607, 621, 685w 

Artasia, castlo, 846. 

Artaxata (Arpek), 95. 

Artols, ooanty, 893, 485, 496. 

Artopolion^ in Constantinople, 7. 

Artornish, castle, 286. 

Anra, comitat, 657. 

Arvema (Alvemia), province, 147. 

Arvernos (Clermont), 112, 117. 

Anen-Kum (ErzeroinX 203. 

Arzilla, 582, 645. 

Asafl. 582, 646. 

Asa-gaard (Azof), 85. 

Asbargh (Asoibargiiim), 71. 

Ascalon, in Palest&e, 204, 885, 841. 

Ascanian, lake in Asia Minor, 827. 

Aacbafrenbnrg 518. 

Aschersleben, 586. 

Asculam, county, 822 

Ashbana. See tdsbon. 

Ashby-canal, 434 

Asbmuni, in Egypt, 866. 

Asia Propria, 22. 

Aslana Diosoeflto, 13. 

Asinelli, tower in Bologna, 410. 

Askt^r-el-Serratnenra, ^, 274 

Asmildf convent, 294 

AspalathuB. See Spalatro, 46, 168L 

Aspondus (ManavgatX 19. 

Aspahan. See Ispahan, 210. 

Asnunoaata, in Mesopotamia, 266. 

Aasandnn (Assingdon), on the Store, 289. 

Assissi, on moant Apennlne, 422. 

bishopric, 616. 
Assos. 263. 

Assnan, in Egypt, 866. 
Astarac (AstracX county, 242, 481, 505. 
As'acus. 265. 

Asterabad, on the Caspian^ 209. 
Asti (Asta), 51, 405, 411, 494, 611. 
Astorga, bishopric, 698. 
Astrakan, Chanate, 456, 460. 
ABtara,422. 

Asturias (Las), 217, 255, 816, 588. 
Ataquinea, 592. 
Atel (city of Balangiar), 198. 

(Volga), river, 90. 
AternuB (Pescara), river, 56, 16& 
Ath, 497. 

Athana (Aden), 8, 208. 
Atboy, convention of; 288. 
Athenal, in Asia Minor, 874 
Athens, in Hellas, 40. 

duchy, 886, 855, 862, 594, 618, 619, 
620. 
Athesis (AdigeX river, 52. 
Atho^ mount See Hagion Oroe, 269. 
AUenza, 590. 

Atlas, mount, 140, 884, 582, 646l 
Atlith (CasUe of the Pilgrims), 842. 
Atmeidan (Hippodrome), at Constantino- 
ple, 688. 
Atre, bishopric, 891. 
Attalia (Satulieh), 19, 267, 629. 
Attica, in Hellas, 269, 855. 684 
Attigny, district, 888. 
Attlnghauben, county, 548. • 
Attiniacnm (Attigny), 181. 
Atora. See Aire. 
Aturis (Adour), river, 242, 891. 
Auch (Elusa), 68, 112, 471. 
Andenarde, 497. 
Augsburg, 250. 

bbhopric, 401. 
republic. 402, 544 
Augusta EmcriU (Merida), 124 
Augusta, county in Sicily, 599. 
Augusta Yermanduorum (Saint Qaentln), 

AugustsBum, In Constantinople, 7. 

Augustamnica (Angustanice), 16. 

Augustodunum. See Antan. 

An gusto wa, 449. 

Aulun aiiclns, 14 

Aumale, county, 490. 

Auniz, county, 241, 472. 

Aurea Yallis, monastery, 891. 

Auray, 470. 

Aareiianum (Orleans), 111. 

Auriquinm. See Onrique. 

Auselg, 515. 

Anseba, in Asturia, mountain, 217. 

Anssone, 497. 

Aoster (Austrasia Propria^ 168. 

Ansterlitz, 167. 

Austflrdinga, east frith of Iceland, 299. 

Austrasia (Osterreich), 147, 154, 168, 171. 

Austria (in LombardyX 152. 

Austria, archduchy, 179, 250. 899, 522, 52a 

Austria Begni (VeneUaX 152. 

Anstunum (AntnnX 289. 

Authie, river, 474 

Autissiodorum. See Auxerre, 166, 28a 

Auton, 70. 

bishopric, 892. 
Auvergne (AlvemiaX county, 240, 887, 

duchy. 500. 
Anxerro (Autissiodorum), 116, 288, 497. 

bishopric of, 89L 
Avaria or empire of the Avars, 149. 
Avaria (Hnnnla), province of Charlemagne, 

179. 
Avaricnm (Boorsoe), 6a 
Avar^ Tartaro-Hunnish nation, 98, 109. 
Avaroa (EyreX river, lia 
Avellnm oonntv, 822. 
Avenio. See Avignon, 
Aversa (AtellaX county, 822. 
Aveanes, 497. 



Aveyron, river, 242, 478. 
Avignon, 119, 147, 246. 502, 6ia 

bishopric, 892. 
Avila, 588, 590, 59a 
Avosta (Aosta), duchy, 418. 
Ayranchea (AbrincaX 111, 147, 49a 

bishopric of, 890. 
Ayasuk (Ephesus), 22, 629. 
Ayerbe, county, 697. 
Ay bar, 602. 
Ayamonte, 577. 

marqnisate, 56a 
Aydone, county, 590. 
Ayllon, 590. 
Ayr, county, 28a 
Aytona, barony, 597. 
Azelhaua, casUe, 298, 545. 
Azadir,582. 
Azamor, 582. 
Azeyedoa, 584 
Azof (Aaow, Aaagaard, Tana), 85, 610. 

sea of (Pains Mseotis), 610. 
Azores, iaianda, 578, 682. 



Ba-albek (Heliopolis), 279, 344, 689. 
Bab-el-Abuab (DervcndX 96, 20a 
Babylon (Cairo), 866. 
Babylonian Irak, 208. 
Baos, county, Hungary, 45, 560, 
Baca, comitat, 557. 
Badajoz, 834, 576, 588, 59a 
Baden, county, 897. 

mareraviate, 58a 
Badenfbld. Saxony, 174 
Badenwciler, 588. 
Bcutia, desert, 200. 
Badon-Hlll, near Bath, 106. 
Badsha. See Beja. 
Baona, county, 588. 
Brotica, 65. 

Bntis (Guadalquivir), river, 65. 
Baeza,604 

Baffa, lordship In Syria, 844 
BafTo (Papbos), on Cyprus, 850. 
~ ;dad (city of peace), on the Tigris, 274, 



Bagnacavallo, county, 422, 607. 

Bagnurea. bishopric 616. 

Babr-Akabah, gulf Of the Red sea, 202, 640. 

Babr-Alakdar (P^ian gulf). 208, 211. 

Bahr Chozar (Caspian seaX 20a 

Bahr-el-Fars (Persian gulf), 211. 

Bahr Kendan (Lake Spaute), 209. 

Bahr-Kolzom |Red sea), 20a 

Bahr Niteah (Pontus Enxinns), 208. 

Bahr-Tenls (lake oi Menzaloh), 866. 

Bahrein, on the Persian gulf, 208. 

Bidazid, 20a 

Baiburd. defile oi; 874 

Baikal, lake, 686. 

Bi\)oca(Bayeux), 111. 

Balreutb, 541. 

Bakony, forest, 557. 

Balanea, castle, 864 

Balangiar (Astracan), 19a 

Balastro, bishopric, 6(X). 

Balaton, lake, 557. 

BAle. See Basle. 

Balcares Insula, 66, 189, 151, 216, 259. 

Balesh. See Velez-Malaga. 

Balkh (Bactra), 212, 275, 8S5. 

Balkan, mountains, 655, 682. 

Ballenstedt, 586. 

Balta a^ 592. 

Bamberg, bishopric, 249, 399, 401. 

republic, 402. 
Bambyce, 12. 
Banat of Temesvar, 562. 
Bangor, bishopric, 108, 488. 
Banfalnka, 565, 685. 
Banlas(Paneas), castle, 844. 
Banias (ValeniaX castle of the Assassins, 

864 
Bannockbom, battlefield of; 485. 
Bar, duchy, 486, 529. 
Bar-le-duc, capital. 486. 
Bar-sur-Seine, castellanv, 497. 
Baranyvar, comitat, 557. 
Barbana (Bojana), river, a 
Barbastro, 81 a 
Barbiano, county, 422. 
BarcaiCynnaica), in Africa, 640. 
Barcelloa, 580, 5S4 
Barcelona, city, 403, 597, 

county, 184, 248, 257, 888, 597. 
bishopric, 600. 
Barcinona. See Barcekma, 
Bardenea, monastery, In East Anglia, 4aa 
Bardone (Bard', castle, 418. 
Bari (BariuniX in Apulia, 270, 821, 614 
Bamet, battlefield, 484 
Bamim, province, 8ia 
Barrois (duchy of Bar), 486, 503, 529. 
Bars, comitat, 557. 
Barth, 87a 

Bartia, district in Pmssia, 880. 
Baa, county in Sardinia, 599. 
Bas Valais (Lower Wallis), 651. 
Basantello, 252. 270. 
Basatha. See Baza. 
Basentius, river, 270. 
Basilicata, province, 288, 270. 
Basle, bishopric, 401. 

city, 404, 548. 

canton, 550. 
Bassano. 414, 608. 
Basse Marche, county < f, 280. 
Bassiny, lordship, 529. 
Bassorah (Basrah), 207, 279. 
Bastia, 610. 

Batava Castra (Passau), 71. 
Batavlan Island (Holland), 71. 
Batalha, convent. 581. 
Bathalius. See Badi^oz- 
Bathonia (BathX bishopric, 48a 
Bathys, in Lazlca, 62a 



Battle-Abbey, on the field of Hastings, 291. 
Bau, in Schloswic. battle of; 444 
Bautzen, peace o^ 809. 
Bavaria, 149, 154 161, 175, 

duchy, 250, 809, 898, 622, 527. 
Bayeux (Bi^ocaX 111, 490. 
bishopric of, 890. 
Bayonne, bishopric of, 891. 

city, 40a 
Baza, 604 

Bazana. district in Lombardy, 407. 
Bazas, bishopric, 891. 
B6arn, viscounty, 242, 473, 494 
Beata Maria de Meillerio, monastery, 890. 
Beaton's Mill, 48a 
Beaucaire. 49a 
B^uce, 487. 
B&iuge, Seigneury, 4ia 
Beanjolais, seigniory, 600. 
Beaumont, county, 490, 494 
Beauvais, city o( 807. 

biivhopric of, 888, 890. 
seifplory, 285. 
Beauvaisi^ 469, 

Bebbanburgh (Bamborough), 14a 
Bedr, battle of, 202. 
Begia. See BeJa. 
Behring Straits, 460. 
B^a, 576, 581. 
Beiburt, 631. 
Beilan-Bogbas, 84a 
Beira, province, 580. 

Beit'AlUh (House of (}od), at Mecca, 20t 
Beit-el-Mukkadas. See Jerusalem, 204, 

88a 
Beirut, 844, 

Beisan (Seythopolis), barony of; 84a 
Bekes, d'UiiUt. 55a 
Belad al Djebail (MediaX 2ia 
Belad Laun (Armenia), 208. 
Belatha, province, 677. 
Belbcls, 866, 
Belch. See Elvaa. 
Belem, near Lisbon, 581. 
Belestina. 87a 

Belfort (£s Shukif), castle, 844. 
Belfast, 429. 
Bclgica, 71. 

Beltn-ade (Singidunnm), 84, 814, 258, 566. 
Bella Stella, monastery, 890. 
Bellac capital, 289. 
Bellarad, bishopric, 671. 
Bellesme, county, 286, 
Belleville, seigneury, 472. 
Belley, bishopric, 892. 
Bellinzona, valley oi; 654 
Bellosana, monastery, 890. 
Belluno, 607. 

Belograd (Zara VeccblaV 563. 
Belokome, in Phrygia, 62^8. 
Beludshistan, 687. 
Bel voir (EllsX 856. 
Belvoir (Kaukab), castle of; Sia 
Belz, principality, 451, 56a 
Benacus Lacus (lago di OardaX 152. 
Benchor, monastery, 141. 
Bcneamia (Bctarn), 147. 
Benevento, 67. 

archiepisoopacy, 617. 
duchy of. 152. 186, 251. 821, 
422. 444, 6ia 
Ben-Hlnnom, valley, 888. 
Benthem, county, 5^. 
Berat (BcIIgradX 624 
Berdha'a (Bakavi). on the Caspian, 20a 
Bercgh, comitat, 55a 
Berezina, river. 452. 
Bergamo, republic, 409, 607. 
Bergen (province in Norway), 44a 

city, 228, 408, 44a 
Bergen, in HalnauL See Mons. 
Bergomnm (Bergamo), duchy, 152, 4fi&. 
Berkeley, castle. 484 
Berlad, river, 670. 
Borlanga, in Castile, 590. 
Berlin, 89a 517. 
.Bemau, 517. 
Bemburg. 63a 
Berno, city, 400. 

canton, 549. 
Bemer Aim, 549. 

Bernicia (Northnmberiand), 104, 148. 
Bemstedt, 517. 
Beronea, in Spain, 12a 
Berri, county, 288, 466, 480, 491. 50a 
Berwick, city and county, 288, 481. 
Berytus, Beirut, 11, 844. 
Beea (AntinoeX in Egypt, la 
Besanfon (YesontioX tl, 246, 894, 49a 

archbishopric, 401. 
Bessestadir, 299. 
Beth aula, near Jerusalem, 840. 
BiSthencourt, 478. 
Betlilehem, near Jerusalem, 11. 
Bethlehem, near London, 434 
Bethlehem, in Portugal. See Belem. 
Betshean, (Tell BeisanX H, 84a 
Bevem, 497. 
Bezalii ((^mit Bisuldensis, BeaaliiX county 

244, 8ia 697. 
Bezlera, 124 157. 

county, 8ia 498. 
bishopric 89a 
Blala, 452. 

Biarmeland (PermiaX 86, 22a 
Bihar, comitat, 558. 
Bibbiena, on mount Apennlne, 422. 
Biel, 551. 
Bielograd. 457. 
BJelosersk, principality, 45a 

republic, 459. 
Bies-Bosch, 497. 
Bjeshezk, principality, 460. 
Bielsk, 449. 
Bigha, 629. 

BIgorre, coimty, 242, 47a 
Biledshik (Belokome), in Phrygia, 628. 
Billakos, river, 265. « 

Biminacium (OradistieX 84. 



Binasco, 408. 

Bidrneborg. 801. 44a 

Bliirkii, in Sweden, 190. 

Bjorgwinn (BergenX «2a 

Bira, castle, 84a 

BIrs. river, 65a 

Biscava, 257. 

Bisintanom, 27a 

Bistrii, comitat, 669. 

Bistritzit liver, 57a 

Biterrae (B^IersX 124 157. 

Bithynia, 28, 827, 870, 628. ^ 

Blturiges (Bituric«X Soe Boargea. 68, 

112, iia 
Bizerta. See Hippo-Zarytos, 2ia 
BAax^pvat, palace in Conatantisople. 7, 

826, 351, 855, 68a 
Blachia (ThessalyX 824 
Blackheath, near London, 484 
BUckenburg, in Saxony, 810. 
Black BussU, 45a 
Blackwall, near London, 484 
Blancalanda, monastery, 89a 
Bkmchesarde, castle, 34L 
Blankenbnig, county, 64S. 
Blavet, river, 470. 

Blekinga-«y, on the BalUc, 222, 892. 
Blekinge, province of Denmark, 222. 29S^ 

87a 
Blendenburg, capital, 562. 
Bloi^ county, 288, 888, 491, 492, 50& 
Bloreheath. 484 
Boandns (Boyno), rtyer, loa 
Bobbio. 412, 418, 009. 
Bobruisk, 45a 
Bobry, 46a 
Bochnia, 450. 
Bocholt (BuchholzX 174 
Boco, cape in Sicily, 6a 
Boden-eee, 17a 89a 
Bodonitza, margraviate, 805, 88& 
Bodrog, river, 55a 
Bodrogh, comitat, 567. 
Bohelm (BohemlaX SO, 107. 
Buhmer Wald (Bohemian forest), 250. 
Bohmish-Brod, 615, 
B<BOtia, 19a 269. 

duchy, 886, 856, 862, 6M, Old, ftl2, 
620,684 
Bogesund, 489. 
Bohemh^ 80, 107. 

duchy, 25a 
kingdom, 829. 
electorate, 6ia 514 
Boloaria. See Bavaria. 
Bolohenum (BohemiaX 81, 107. 
Boitro (lnnstadtX4a 
Bojano, connhr, 82a 
Boiodurum (InnstadtX 48, 18a 
Bokhara, 2ia 27a 88a 
Bolghar Dagh, aUcian pau, 260^ aSL 640. 
Bologna, 1^ 40a 4ia 6ia 

archblshfwric 617. 
Bona (Hippo BeginsX 62, 2ia 822, MS. 
Bonna (BionnX on the Rhine, 71. 
Bononia (Boulogne anr merX 181: 
Bononia. See ^logna. 
Borbetomagns (WormsX 71. 
Bonleaux (BurdigalaX 68, 112, 115, Ml, 
408, 471, 481, 484 

episcopal see, 5ia 
Bordelais, district, 481, 484 
BordshUa-el-Baljul, 604 
Borgland, 294 
Borinow, 452. 
Bormida, rivi^r, 411 
Boma, 619. 
Bornhoved, 87^ 377. 
Bornliolm (BorgunderlioImX laland, 8L 

222,292. 
Borough-Bridge, near Burton, 484 
Borsod, comiut, 658. 
Bosnia, kingdom, 86a 56a 66S. 

Turkish i;}alet, 68a 
Bosna, river, 168, 565. 
Boena>SeraI, 685. 
Boscini, 628. 

Boephorus (ThracianX 7, 82a 
Bosphorus (TanrianX 226. 
Bosphorus (Pantici4>oenmX dty, 2701, 871. 
Bosporus. See Boaphonu. 
Bostn (BasreX H, 204 
Bosworth, 48a 484 
Bothfeld, in Saxony, 8ia 
Bothnian Gulf; 801. 
Botrion, In Syria, 84a 
Bouillon, duchy, 489. 
Boulogne, county, 282, 46a 484 
Bourlfon, seigniory, 288, 469. 
Bourbon PArchamband, seigniory, 288, 4M. 
Bourbonnai^ duchy, 469, 60a 
Bonrges (Bituricse), 68, 112, 116, 808, 888^ 
465,480. 

viscounty, 28a 
bishopric 89L 
Bovlanum, nstaldate, 15a 
Bovlnea, in Flanders, 467. 
Boyne, river, 100. 
Braavalla, batUe-fleld of; 19a 
Brabant (Lower Lorraine), duchy oC 897, 

400, 497. 
Bracara. See Braga. 
Braclaw, province in Litltoania, 45a 
Braga, 66. 265, 58a 
Braganpa, city. 580. 

duchy, 684 
Braino-Yale6n, connty. 489. 
Brancaleone, connty, 42a 
Brandenburg, maf^yiat«, 89a 
electorate, 5ia 517 
bishopric 40L 
Branitzowa, fortress, 868, 56a 
Brannibor (BrandenbnigX city, 517; 
Branxholm (BranxomeX boraer-caatle, S8a 
Brassa, island, 82a 
Braunsberg. 449. 
Bray, in Ireland, 429. 

Brechin (Brechinnm), aafBragan of 8t. 
Andrews, 287. 
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Breda, in Brabant, 497. 

Brei^entz, lake of (Boden-See), 89A. 

Brt'4jeUo (Szony), 47. 

Brtidfjord (western coast), of Iceland, 299. 

Brei>ga •, $97. 

Brcmon (Bremen^ city of; 174, 222, 810, 

402, &45, 546. 
Bremen, arch bishopric, 401. 
Breccia, 4U&, 4u9, 6u7, 609. 
Breslau (Wra>lAa), 250, 812, 516. 
Brcsle, river, 286. 
Bresise, lordship, 418, 468. 
Bretagiie (BritUtny), county, 287. 

duchy, 470, 486. 
Brotigny, 462, 464. 
Bretland. 8ee England, 282. 
Bridge -Cattle at Autiocb, 846. 
Brie, county. 464 
Brieg. 516. 

Brienne, In Champagne, 488. 
Brigiials, 469. 

BrindiM, In Puglia, 862, 607, 614 
BriUnnia Romana, 78, 111, 
Brituny (Bretagne,*the ancient ArmorlcaX 

146, 157. 228, 887. 
Britonoro, county, 422. 
Brix, batUe of; 515. 
Brixen, bishopric, 401 
BrixUi (Brescia), duchy of; 103. 
Brum^bns treaty of, 441. 
Brondolo, castle, 608. 
Bruniberg, 449. 

Bruchluin, quarter of Alexandria, 16. 
Brunn (Brno), capital, 516. 
Brugea. 807, 4U8, 467, 496. 
Brunanburgh, near Lincoln, 221. 
Bruiikeberg, battle of, 440. 
Bn^xmen. in Schwyz, 552. 
Brunswick- Liineburg, duchy, 898, 622, 588. 
Brunswick, Freetown, 402. 
Brusa (PruMi), in Bithynia, 851, 264, 627, 

628. 
Bruttinm, province, 67. 
Bnixelles, 497. 
Bryneich (Bernicia), of Northumberland, 

14a 
Brzesc, province, 449. 

city, 452. 
Buccleuch, border castle, 2Sa 
Buch, captalat of; ha Onyenne, 4M. 
Buda (AcincumX A 47. 
Bnda-PeAth, 88, 149, 258, 662. 

Budingt'n, county, 542. 

Buc^a, in Africa, 888, 644. 

Budrun, Ilalicamassuis 21, 860, 629. 

Bug, river, 812, 449. 

Bugey, county, 418, 463. 

Buitrago, 590. 

BouiroAf wy, palace in Constantlnoplo, 7. 

Bukowina, province, 451, 669. 

Bulair, castle, 682. 

Bulak, in Egypt, 366. 

Bulga (Volga), river, lOa 

Bukare^t, 570. 

Bulgaria, kingdom, 196, 824, 868, 867, 668. 

Bulgar-Ili, Turkbh province, 668. 685. 

Buonconvento, in Tuscany, 420, 511. 

Burchana(i*urchcna), 604. 

Bnrdigala (I3onleaux), 68, 240. 

Bur«ligalensi> Pagiis (district of Bordeaux), 
147. 

Burcn. on the Kenis, SIO. 

Bui garia. district, 407. 

Burgas (DebclUte), 68a 

Bnrglanuui (Burgland), in Jutland, 222, 294. 

Burglen. in UrL 552. 

Burgos, city and county, 256, 688, 589, 690, 
6y2, 599. 

Burgundorholm (B<imbolm). 81, 222. 

Burgundia C'i^Jurana. 22a 
Tm-jurana, 228. 
•♦ Minor, 896, 400, 54a 

Burgundia*. regnum (Arelate), 246. 

Burgundy (Burgund), kingdom, 148, 154, 
157. Ib2, 21S 8SS. 

Bui^undy, county of (Frauche comti&X 
2«8. 46s, 485, 496. 

Burgundy (BourgogneX duchy of; 289, 806, 
893, 465, 4n5, 49^ 

Burgundy (Upper). See Franche Gomti^ 

Buria, cattle, in Palestine, 843. 

Burnarbad|e,(TroyX 269. 

Burzcniand, district, 559, 561. 

Bu.->cntlnus, river, 57. 

Busk, city in Poland, VA. 

BtntUi Oothorum (Gallorum) battlefield, 
189. 

Buka'a, valley of Baalbek, 846. 

Buttauf, valley in Galilee, 84a 

Bute, island, 4Ji7. 

Butera, principality, 699. 

BQtow, 5:«. 

Buthrinto. 607. 

Byblu^ (Gebail), MS. 

Byzacena, province, 61. 

ByzaciumjKabes). 61, 2ia 

Byzia, in Thrace, 858. 

Byzantium (ConstantinopleX 7, 186w 

ByjMntine empire, 158, 218, 261, 281, 824, 
8^ 870, 6ia 625. 

Byzantine monuments, 68a 



C. 

Ca'aba, at Mecca, 201. 

Cabadonga, grotto, 217. 

Cabe^ near Tunis. 64a 

Cabilonum (Ch&lons sor BAoneX 119. 

Cabira (SebasteX 26. 681. 

Oabo TormentoM, 586. 

** de Boa Esperanca, 686. 
Cabul, in Zabulistan, 267. 
Gaceres, 67a 
Cadiz, 408, 

*' marqnisate, 68a 
Cadore, t;07. 
CadorcinuB Pagus (CodarcaroX 8m Ca- 

bon, 117, 147. 



Caen, 484, 490. 

Caerleon Upon Usk, capital of Wales, lOa 
C-aennarthen, 103. 
Caormardon, monastery, 48a 
Co^area, in Africa. 2ia 
Ca>sarea ad Argseum, 26, 681. 
Cvsarea, ia PaJustine, 11. 
" Barony, 842. 
Csesarea, in Poniua, 874. 
Caeearea, in Theasaly, 269. 
Ceesarea (VacurX in Mauritania, 02. 
Cesaraugusu (ZaragozaX 184, 267. 
Cvsarodunum (Toursk 70. 
CafarUb, castle of; 846. 
CaflTa, in Crimea, 871, 610, 622. 
Cagli, bishopric 6ia 
Cagliari (Cabali»X 6a 699. 

" archieplscopacy, 617. 
Cahora, county of; 248, 47a 
** bishopric 891, 610. 
CaIcu^ river, 264. 

CaiUiness (CatanensisX diocoso, 220, 287. 
Cajetum (6aSUX 191 
Cairo (KahiraX 280, 866. 
Cahibna, province, 67, 102. 
** (Langobardia,) 272. 
duchy, 281, 821. 
Calahorra, 590, 69a 
Calais (IdnsX 73, 408, 474. 

** (CalaI«isX county, 482. 
Calaris (CagliariX 82a 
Calatabellota, county, 699. 
Calauynd, 8ia 606, 597. 
Calatrava, caatlc 3ia 
Caleeut, in India, 641. 
Caltei^ district, 481 
Caliphate of Bagdad, 274. 
Caliphate of Egypt, 281. 
CallirrhoS (EdeaMtX in Mesopotamia, la 
Calmar,dietof;43a 
Calpc 197, 215. 
Calvary, at Jerusalem, 889. 
Calvi, 610. 

Calycadnus (Seleph), river, 449. 
Camaldoli, mona.'^tery, 420. 
Camaracnm (CambridX 114 
CamaratA, county, 699. 
Cambrai, countv and city, 807, 467. 

bishopric 890, 401. 
Cambria, kingdom, 108, 14a 
Campagnadi Koma, 6ia 
Campaldino, battlefield of; 420. 
Camcrino, bishopric 0ia 
Campania, dbtrict, 67, 422. 
Campen, Hansetown, 646. 
Campillo, treaty of, 594. 
Campo ikinto^ of Pisa, 417. 
Catnpi Gothici, on the Duero, 216. 
Cananor, kingdom, 640. 
Canaries, islands, 579. 
Candia (CYeteX 859, 607. 
Candida Cam (UwitemoX 287. 
Canea, in Crete 859. 
Canche, river, 474. 
Canga.H de Onis, 256. 
Canna (CannsX county, 822, 
Canossa, castle 251, 811. 
Cantara, castle, 599. 
Canterbury (DnrovernumX 78, 221. 
Cantrf/if, or district-^ in Wale^ 481 
Cantwaraburgh (CanterburyX 104, 221. 
(Jantwarc Cantia (KentX 104. 
Caourcin. See QuercL 
Cuours. See Cahora. 
Capacclo (the ancient PsestumX 67. 
CuiMi Fini>terre, 217. 
Cape Verde, islands, 578, 586. 
Capitanata, Gr(>ek province, 270, 822. 
Capo d'ltitria (lustinopolis), 187 
Capitadocia, 26, 266, hi, 62a 
Caprs^s, i>land, 417. 
Capsia, in Africa, 822. 
Capua, city, 57, 186. 

** archiepi»copacy, 617. 
**• gastaldatc 162. 
'' principality, 257, 821, 822. 
Cara Dagh, in Syria, 846. 
Caravaggio, 609. 

Carcassona (CarcassonneX 124, 818, 888, 
49a 

county of; 242, 8ia 
bishopric 892. 
Carchis (KerkeriX island, 822, 699, 648. 
Cardiga, castle 679. 
Cardona, viscounty, 497. 
Carentanum. See Carinthia, 17a 
C^a, in Asia Minor, 21, 870, 629. 
Carinthia (KirnthenX duchy, 178, 260, 899, 

522, 525, 52a 
Cariat, county, 694. 
Cariingford, 429. 
Carli:«lC 286. 

" bbhopric 48a 
Carlovingian, canal in Franconia, 172. 
Carlo vingian domains, 281. 
Cariovingian empire, 164 
Carlsbad, springs. 516. 
Carlstein, castle 615. 
Carmel, mount, 842. 
Carmone 587. 

Camiola (KrainX duchr, 899, 622, 686, 626. 
Carnotis (ChartresX 111. 
Camuntum (PresbnrgX 47. 
Can>athUin mountains, 70, 109, 812, 886, 

555, 560, 570. 
Carpentras (CarpentoraeteX 129. 

bishopric 892. 
Carpi, principality, 606, 611. 
Carrara, in Tuscany, 416. 
Carrick, county. 287. 
Carrick, castle iSS. 
Carrickfergue 429. 
Carrion, battlefield, 266. 
Carthage, 6o. 140, 194 2ia 
Carthago Nova (Carthagena). 66, 124 
Carthaginiensis, provinch^ oo. 
Carthmell, monastery, 48a 
Cartslacus (QulerzyX 181. 
C«s«l6ooble conn^, 410. 



Ca?entino, 415, 416, 420. 

Ca»hel, bishopric 28a 

Ca.->pian Sea, 276, 826. 686, 68a 

CaspiuN mount, in Tabaristan, 277. 

Cassandrie 269, 652. 

Coft^l in Flanders, 467. 

Cassel, capiul in IIe&6e, 640. 

Castelbo, viscounty, 597. 

Castello-Koderigo, 580. 

Castellon, 59a 

CasUlone 820. 

Castellamare, in Sicily, 699. 

Castiglione (ChatillonX 4ia 

Castle of David (Tower of HipplcnsX 88a 

Castle Dangeroue 4Sa 

Castle of the Pisans (IlippicusX 88a 

Castello Ferentine 424. 

Castello del Uovo, at Naplee 424 

Castile kingdom, 25^ 281, 811, 817, 587, 

588,605. 
Castoreie in Macedonia, 85a 
Castrc-fl, county, 480. 

'* bbhopric 610. 
Castro-Giovanni (EnnaX 822, 699. 
Castro, county in Aragon. 697. 
Castro (on Lago BolsenaX bbhopric 61A> 
Castro-Tomese, castle of; 86a 
Castro-Marim, castle 582. 
Castrum Album, in Hungary, 501 
Castrum, duchy in Tuscany, 152. 
Catalauni (Clialons snr Mame), 117. 
Catalonie 257, 818, 697. 
Catanie 509. 

Catherlough (CarlowX county, 28a 
CatUro, gulfof;66S. 
Caucasus, mount, 8, 77, 87, 90, 92, 207, 826, 

68a 
Caucaland (Carpathian rangeX 90. 
Cavadonga, Aboey, 266. 
Cazubie province 811 
Cazza, island, 564. 
Cee in CasUle 690. 
Cebenna Mons (C/»vennes),166. 
CefkKi, in Sicily, 699. 
Celle river, 255. 

C^lUca Gallia (Central Gaul), 70. 
Cembalt), in CMmee 871. 
Cenie mount, 61. 

Centena (Hundreds), subdivision of Cario- 
vingian territory, 17a 
Cephalonia, bland, 270. 

" duchy, 860, 621. 
Cephiasus, river in Bceotia. 866, 694 
CerdafUi, seigneury, 248, 8ia 
Cerdicsforda, 104 
Cerasua, in Pontns, 2a 
Cerigo (CytheraX bland, 869. 
Certoea, convent, 609. 
Cesena, 16a 

Cetius Mons (KalembergX 4a 
Cettlne river, 187. 

CeuU (SeptumX 128, 214, 668, 078, 688, 045. 
Cevennes, mounts, 4r69. 
Chabarde castle, 24a 
Ch»roneia, 269. 
Chaiphe seigneury, 842. 
Chalandritza, barony, 867, 85a 
Chalkldian Chersonese. 269, 626. 
Chaibar, Jewish capital in Arabh^ 201 
Chalke island, 861 

Chalkb, fortress in Euboea, 209, 865, 869. 
CbAlons sur Marno (CatalauniX 17. 
" bishopric 809. 

countv, 288, 497, 606. 
ChaioDS sur Suone (CabllonumX dty, 119, 
14a 

county, 289, 892, 497, 
606. 
Champagne (ChampainX county, 234, 888, 

468,484 
Ohantareyn. See Santarem. 
Chantoceaux, seigneory, 466. 
Charnel house of MonU, 664 
Chariopolia, 681 
Charollah), 499. 
Chartres (CamotbX HI. 

^ county, 286, 888, 898, 491. 
•« bishopric of, 89L 
ChAteau Dun, viscounty, 888, 491, 494. 
ChAteau-du-Lolr, 466. 
Ch&tolard, castle 600. 
Ch&tean-Thierry, 489. 
ChaUUU, the castles of Paris, 464 
ChatiUon de Pdrigord, batUe of; 49a 
Chaumont, coimty, 8()a 
Chavee 680. 
Chazarie 19a 
Chelb. See Sllvea. 
Cbelidromi, bland, 859. 
Chelm, principality, 46L 
Chelonatas, promontory, 85a 
Chenchir, province 576. 
Chenciny, diet of, 446, 450 
Cherburg, 490. 

Cherica. See Xeres de los Caballeroa. 
XcpiTcua Te(x^> Byzantine walb at Con- 
stantinople 7, 68a 
Cherson (Chersnneso, BewastopolX 0, 109, 

254 270,871,010. 
Chersonesus Taurica (CrlmeaX 0, 87, 92, 

186, 270, 871, 010. 
Cherso, island, d2a 
Chercz (KertshX 871. 
Cheviot hille 2Sa 
Chiambery, 4ia 
Chbblesa (ChabUbX 4ia 
Chiaramonte, 699. 
Chiarenza. See Glarenza. 
Chierasco, 611. 
Chieri (CairiumX 411. 
Chiliana (KielX capital 877. 
ChiUon, castle 241, 418, 661. 
Chimay, 497. 
Chinon, castle 479. 
Chlntra. See Cintra. 
Chiny, county, 497. 

Chioe blandl, 22, 862, 869, 870, 010, 022, 
029. 
I Cbiona, 0O& 



Chizey, 47a 

Chlomutzi (Castro-TomeseX in Ella, 86a 

Choaspes, river, 211. 

Cholm, territory, 460. 

Chora&mia, (KliowaresmX 27a 

Chorsun (CibyraX 629. 

Chozim, 570. 

Chrbtburg, cattle, 45a 

Christianie capital, 44a 

Chrbtiansand, 448, ' 

Christinemel, ca^^tle, 461 

Chrobatie (Croatia) province Six. 

XpwTOKtpas (Golden UomX 7. 

Chrydomiliutn, in Constantinople T. 

ChryotricUnium, 7, 261 

Chuirke (C<»rkX 219. 

Chulu, in Africa, 218, 

Cliur (CoireX 5o, 175, 401, 661. 

Ciacomo, county, 699. 

C^balis (SvileiX 47; 

Cibyra, 629. 

Cicestria (ChicesterX bishopric 48a 

Cilicie U, 266, 849, 68u. 

CiUcian defiles, 204 266, 846, 681, 640. 

straits, 14 
Cilley (Cilly). county, 626, 669, 601 
Cimorica CMrtotumts (JntlandX 70, 88. 
Cimmerian Bosporus, 1CJ9. 
Cinarca. 6ia 
Clnce river, 597. 
Centra. 577, 681. 

Circles, £reUe of Germany, 647. 
Cirencester, 221. 
CirU (ConstantinaX 01 
Cis-l>anubian Circle in Hungary, 6yr. 
Cistertian convents in Denmark, 291 
Cb-Tibiftcan circle in Hungary, 657. 
Cition, in Cyitrns, 267. 
Cindadele 598. 

CMudad Koderigo, bishopric, 691 
CivUnn AtutHiB (Forum JuIliX 1S7. 
ClvitasPace. See Beie 
Civitelle batUe oi; 821. 
Cis^anceaster (ChichesterX 104 
Clalrvaux, monasterv, 891 
Clara Insnle convent, 294 
Clarendon, 484 
CUudlopolis, 2a 206. 
Clausura, Sanctl BasUii, 807. 
Clerkenwell, 484 

Clermont (Chmis MonsX 112, 117, 240, 401 
bishopric 891. 

county, 806, 80S, 888, 409, 488, 
600. 
Cloves (KleveX duchy, 522, 58J. 
C1innus(ClainX river, lia 
Cloumel, castle 429. 
Clontarf, batUe of, 28a 
Clunlacense Monasterium. 28a 
Clu9«9 Francorum (Lesser Saint BemordX 

155. 
Clusium (ChlnsoX duchy, 151 
Clyde river, 28a 
Cnn«8ns,89. 
Coalea, river, 817. 
Cublenz (ConfluontesX 71. 
Coca, 59a 
Cochin Chine 080. 
Codanus Sinus (BalticX 76. 
Colin, in Brandenburg, 617. 
Ck)imbra. 816, 574 Ma 
Coire (ChurX bishopric 401, 661. 
Coesfeld, 408. 
Col de Panhuus, 597. 
Colberg, 40a 

CoUtpis (Kulpa), river, 47. 
Colibre, seignory, 59a 
Coliseum in Borne 811. 
Cologne (KolnX 71. 246, 402, 401 

electorate 518. 
Colonia Agrippina (Cologne), 71. 
Colosso, cattle on Cynrue 8M. 
Colossa? (Chon»X in Phrygia, 264 
Column of Con^anline 688. 
of Theodosiue 68a 
Comana Pontice 28. 
Comarcas, in Portugal, 571 
CombrailleH, Iwrony, 500. 
Comitatus, counties, of Hungary, 814 
Cortmagena (Asia MinorX 849. 
Commaccblo, 15a 

CommanderUn of the mililary orders in 
the Moree 857. 

of the Teutonic order, 881. 
Comminges, viscounty, 811 

county, 242, 47a 
Como, republic 823, 412, 4ia 
Comom, 25a 

Compiegne (0)mi>endiumX 281, 484 
Comp^e county, 821 
ConUkure (CommanderiesX 881. 
Concordle 51 

Cond^ city in Hainaut, 497. 
Condom, bbhopric, 510 
C!onflan^ county of, 811 501 609, 691 
Confluentes (CoblenzX 71, 241 
Congo, CO ist of; 581 
Connacla (ConnaughtX 100, 219. 
Consentia, in Calabria, 67, 822. 
Consoransb Pagus (dbtrict of ConseransX 

147. 
Constance (CoetnitzX bbhopric 176, 401, 
411, 514, 544. 

lake 176, 891 
Ck>nstantia ((^nstanzaX on Cyprus, 14, 207; 

850. 
0)nstantlane 269. 

Constantina (CiriaX in Africe 01 04a 
Constantinople (ByzanUumX 7, 187, 194^ 

262, 269, 836, 626, 638. 
Conttide, districts of Cvprue 850. 
Contado of Florence 411 
Convenas (CommingesX 147. 
Copenhagen, capital, 291 408, 444, 646. 
Copper mines of Sweden, 440. 
Corbavie county, 563. 
Corbeil, county, 286, 888, 694 
CorbeiJa (CorveyX mona^ery, 89 . 
Corboa, river, 676. 
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Corbie. 496, 

GoraigU (CorkX 219. 

Corcetia, 590. 

Corcyra. See CortfL 

Cordova, 65, 124, 215^ 218, 258, 687, 08S, 590, 

591. 
Corea. 636. 
Corflniam. 56. 
Corfti, inland, 270, 828, 860. 
Corinthn^ 40, 186, 269, 856, 620. 
Coria, 576. 

bishopric 699. 
Cork, county, 219, 288. 
Cortiu OaUicB (BrittanyX 1^7. 
Cornwall. 108, 157. 
Coron. See Koron. 
Comnovo, In Poland, 449. 
Correggio, principality, 606, 611. 
CursicA, 58, 189, 151, 828, m, 417, 610. 
Cortenoov-s battle oi, 409. 
Cortona, 405, 612. 
Coa, ialand, 22, 862. 
Cotanda, in Spain, 81& 
Cottbiui, 517. 
CotUn, AlpM, 51, 148. 

province, 158. 
Cotyawn (KaUyahX 2M, 629 
Coocy, barony, 806. 4S8, 494 
Couesnon, river, 286. 
Coulogne, city and castle. 474. 
Oouriand, bishopric, 880, 449, 454 
hereditary ducby« 454 
Courtray (Kortryck), battle ot 467. 
Contancea, viscounty of 286, 821. 

bishopric, 89a 
Cracow, capital and province, 250, 812. 
Cranganor, kingdom in Hindoostan, 641. 
Crateia, in Asia Minor, 266. 
Crato, 581. 
Crawford, 104 
Crt^cy, 825, 464, 591. 
Crema, 4U5, 607. 
Cremona, 405, 409, 4ia 
Cr^pi, capital, 488. 
CreU (CandiaX 89, 194, 251, 261, 268. 

duchy, 859, M. 
Crimea, Chanate, 456, 460. 
Crimea (Tanrian Chersonese), 6, 185, 194, 

270, 871, 610, 623, 68& 
Crispium (Cr6piX 288. 
Croatia, province of, 260, 812, 814 

kingdom ot 218, 260, 812, 814, 568. 
Croja, capital and fort^es^ 624, 685. 
Ctoicn Utndn of Bomania, 852. 
Cruhmd, monastery. 221, 4881 
Csanad, comitat, 55a 
Cte«iphon. on the Tigris, 96, 207. 
CaelUr, 590. 

Caenza (Knvenka), 884, 588. 590. 
Caennardhyn (CaermarthenX 108. 
Cuiavia, province of; 812. 

duchy, 449. 
Cullen, in Scotland, 220. 
Culm, in Prussia, 812, 879, 880, 831, 449. 
Culmbach, 541. 

Cumberland, 103, 284, 292, 481. 
Cuneo, 611. 

Curie HaC estuary of the Baltic, 879. 
Curia See Coria. 
Curzola, Inland, 82a 
Cydnus, river, 14 827. 
Cycladian islands, 22, 263, 859. 
Cydiasu^ 2M. 

(fj/mmwd or valleys in Wales, 482. 
Cyprus, 14, 194, 267. 

kingdom, 886, 850, 607, 610, 611. 
Cyrene, 17. 
Cyrenaica, 17. 

Cythera (CerigoX idand, 22, 270. 
Cyzicus, 22, 268, 629. 
Czanad. bi^opric, 571. 
Czartori:&ky, prindpaUty, 451. 
Czaslaw. principality, 451. 
Czasniki, 452. 

Czemagora (Montenegro), principality in 
B<»QTa,666. 

voirodat in Servia, 666w 
district in the Morea, 19& 
Czersk, principality, 449. 



Dada, 88, 84, 268, 661. 

for Denmark, 107. 
Dag5e. Uland, 877, 88a 
Dag6stenon. mount. 827. 
DaTame, 225, 801, 488, 440. 
DalelC river. 440. 
Dalibra, in Paphlagonia, 266. 
Dalijiandro^ in aiicia. 266. 
Dalmatia, 46, 137, 194, 260, 272, 814, 568. 
Dalric on Loch -Awe, 486. 
Dalsland, 849. 
Damanhnr, 866. 

Damascus, 11, 194, 198, 204, 281, 887, 689. 
Damghan, in Taberistan, 209. 
Damietta, in Egypt, 866. 
Dammartin county, 488. 
Damnonia, in Cornwall, 108. 
Danaster (Dniester), river, 88, 90. 
Dandaca, in Crimea, 92. 
Daneioark (Denmark), 85, 144, 190, 218, 

281, 292, 428, 488. 
Danevirke (Danish Wall) in Schleswig, 190, 

222, 249. 
DanUh islands, 222. 
Danzig, 408, 449. 
Daphne, imperial palace at Constantinople, 

Daphni, convent, near Athens, 855. 

Dara, fortress, in Mesopotamia, 18, 185. 

Darah, state, in AfHoa, 696. 

Daran, isUnd, 862. 

Dardania, 85. 

Dardanos, 268. 

i>arantasia (MoAUer), 69, 401, 41 a 

Daroca, 818, 696, 697. 

Daroo, aelfnory, on Mount Carmel, 842. 



Dftflcylion, river, 26a 

Datia (for Dacia, Denmark), 107. 

Daolion, 269. 

Dauphine (Delphinatns), 80S, 898, 466, 488, 

Dauphind d'Auvcrgne, 501. 
Davo^ valley, 551. 
Dawmat al-Jandal, in Arabia, 202. 
Dax (AquK), capital, 242. 

bishopric, 891. 
Debit (near Bi^azld), 20a 
Dee, river, 482. 
Deggendort 527. 
Deheubarth (South Wales), lOa 
Deira, Northumberland, 104, 14a 
Dejor Bekir rDiarbekir), 205. 
Mesr (%J)tX ^M. 
ModarrSW. 
Rabia, 2U5. 
Dclfl, 497. 

Delhi in Ilindoostan, 275, 687. 
Delmenborst, county, 542. 
Delphi 269. 
Dcmetrias 269, 87a 
Dendera, 866. 

Denia, in Valencia, 820, 59a 
Dervend, on the Caspian, 96, 208, 816. 
Derventer, 178, 24a 
Dessau, 58a 

Deutsch-Brod, in Bohemia, 5ia 
Deuteron, at Constantinople, 858. 
De^potos, mount, 269. 
Diarbekir (AmiUa), la 205. 

sultanate oi; 281, 82a 
Dibra, in Albania, 624 
Di<yflit (Tigris), river, 207. 
Didymoteicbos (Tymotikon), 853, 68a 
Die, capiul, 49a 

bishopric oC 892. 
DJebal Adimmei, &M. 

Habat (Atlas Minor), 582. 

Kais,6<>4 

Hamantan, 604. 

Taric (Gibraltar), 215, 591. 

Tcdla, 646. 
Djedda, port of Mecca, 201. 
DJcnidjo (Abdcra), 80. 
DJeelrah-al-Arab (Arabia), 200. 
Dicu, island, 474 
Dion d' Amour, castle, 850. 
Digne (Dinia), 129. 

bishopric 892. 
Dijon (Divionax capital. 239, 46a 
Dilem (Dhilcm, Ohilan), 209, 277. 
DimeUca (Wales), 108. 
Dimntika See Didymoteicbos. 
Dinarian Alp^ 868, 56a 
Dindymon, mount, 264 
Dinia (Dign^, 129. 
D oceses of tne Roman empire. 6. 
Diokaisareia, in Cappadocia, 26a 
Dionysopolis, 269. 
Dioepolis (Lvdda), 840 
Dirkul. castle, 864 
Discntls, abbey, 551. 
Di6to^ in Euboea, 855. 
Ditmarsken, 84, 877, 803, 488, 445, 688. 
DJumna, river, 275. 
Dmttrow, principality, 45a 
Dnieper, river, 226, 254. 805, 884, 835. 
Dniester, river, 25a 254 
Doboka, comitat, 559. 
Dobrena, in the Morea, 19a 
Dubrudshe, on the Danube, 609. 
Dobryn, roivodat, 449. 
Dobrzyn, province, 449. 
Dodder, river, 429. 
DdfBngen, battle o( 52a 
Dol, bbbopric, 89a 
Doliard, bay, 497. 
Doluk, casUe, 84a 
Dombes, seignioir, 600. 
Dome of Milan, 60i9. 
Domfh>nt in Normandy, 490. 
Domremi, near Tonl, 486. 
Donoratico, 599. 
Don (TbanalsX river, 7a 89, 90, 254, 639. 

battlefield on the, 45a 
Dendremondo, 497. 
Donjetz, river, 802. 
Donzi, barony, 467, 485. 
Dordogne, river, 188, 49a 
Dora Baitea, river, 40L 
Doris, province, 878. 
Domach. near Basle, battle of, 55a 
Dorpat, bishopric and dty, 880, 882, 449. 
Dortmund, 40a 
Dortrecht 497. 

Dorylffium, 264 825, 827, 627, 62a 
Doubs, river, 46a 
Douglas, castle, 4Sa 
county, 287. 
Dovre-F;jeld, 22S, 
Dowcir, castle, 84a 
Dragotha, 264 

Dravc. river, 45, 47, 48, 260, 559. 
Dresden, 247, 519. 

Dreux, county, 28a 846, 883, 481, 494 
Dristra (Sllistria), 867. 
Dresnec, in Sclavonia, 260. 
Drinon Albula (White DrinX river of Al- 
bania, 624. 
Drinus (Black Drin), river, 6, 565. 666. 
Drouais, 475. 
Drucz, river, 452. 
Dsbesair, eialet oC 684 
Dshuf-Qarbieh (Delta), 866. 
Dubis (Dubs), river, 71. 
Dublin (Eblana), 100, 221, 28a 292. 
Ducatm JuWr (SchleswigX 296. 
Duchies in Lombardy, 152. 
Dana, river, 226, 805, 884, 452. 
Duescford (WexfordX 219. 
DQssoMorf, 682. 
Dulsburg. 408. 
Dulveland, 497. 
Duilia (DQrenX HI. 
Dulcigno, 624 
Dumet-ai-DJondol, 201 



Dumferline, 220. 
DumMe^ 288, 48a 
Dunbar, castle, 486. 
Dunblan, 287. 
Dundalk, 288, 429. 
Dundrum, castle, 429. 
Dungannon, castle, 429. 
Dunkeldfn. 287. 
Dunkirk, 40a 49a 
Dunoia. county, 494 
DunstafThage, castle, 28a 
Duomo d'Ossola, 609. 
Dupplin, battle of, 48a 

gurance, river, 618. 
urazzo (DyrrhachiumX 88, 186, 279, 824, 
6(17, 624, m. 
Durham, palace, London, 484 
Durham, bishopric, 48a 
Durlach, in Baden, 58a 
Duracortorum (RheimsX 71. 
Dnrovemum (CanterbuiyX 7a 
Dyflln (DubllnX 100, 279. 
Dyppel in Schleswig. battle of, 444 
Dyrrhachium. See Durazzo 



Eaglesford (AylesfordX 104. 

East AngIh^ 104, 143, 289. 

East Flanders, 497. 

East GothUnd, 489. 

Eastern Lapmark, 441. 

East Indian conquests, 57a 

East Seaxas (EssexX 104 

Ebal, niOunt,842. 

Eblana (DnblinX 100. 

Eboracum (YorkX 78. 

Ebor^a (Eporedia, IvreaX Lombard duchy, 

152. 

marquisate, 246, 251. 
Ebroica (EvrenxX 115. 
Eburodunum (EmbrunX 69, 14a 
Eden, river, 292, 
Ede&»a, in Mesopotamia, la 885 
county, 886, 847, 862. 
in Macedonia, 87. 
Edinburgh (EdinX 288, 48a 
Edmundsbury, monastery, 48a 
Edreno (AdrianopIeX 80, 682. 
Edwinsbury, 220, 28a 
Ega, castle, in Portugal, 579. 
Eggerstaine, border castle. 28a 
Egland (Oeland), island, 225. 
Egra, province. 896. 
Egribos. See Euboea. 
Egvpt, l^ 20a 280, 865. 86a 640, 641. 
Eoingcn, on the Danube, 544 
Eichsfeld, 5ia 
Eichstadt, bishopric, 401. 
Eidora (EiderX river, 167, 294 
Eidskog, 297. 
Einsideln, abbey, 552 
Eisenburg, comitat, 557. 
Eisleben, 519. 
Elaver (AllierX river, lia 
Elba, island, 417, 612. 
Elbe (Albis), river, 77, 78, 82, 106. 
El-Bahari (DelUX 20a 
Elberfeld, 582. 
Elblng, 882. 449. 
Elbira (QranadaX 2ia 
El-Biren, near Jerusalem, 84a 
Elboras (mount CaucasosX 20a 
Elche, 598. 

Et DebagKah, at Jerusalem, 889. 
Elena (ElnaX 124 
Eleusis, 269. 
El-Fandak, 604 
El-Foetat (CairoX 20a 
El-Hedjaz, 201. 
Ells, ] 9a 269, 856, 86a 
El-Karkh, baza'ar at Bagdad, 207. 
El-Kods. i>ee Jerusalem. 
EllersUe (PaisleyX 43a 
Elno, capital, 24a 

bishopric 892. 
Elster, river, 310. 519. 
Elusa (AuchX 68, 112, 241. 
Elvas, 67a 581. 
Elvend, mount, 210. 
El-Wahat, 20a 
Ely, 290. 

bishopric, 488. 
Ely O'Carrol, 429. 
Embrun (EburodunumX 69, 246. 
Emesa, 11. 

Emirate of Cordova, 197, 19a 
Emporium (QenoeseX at Constantinople, 

859. 
Encolismensis Psgus, 14a 
Engaddin, vallev. 651. 
England, kingdom cS, 218, 281, 282, 376, 

427, 423, 429. 
English conquests in France, 476, 476, 477. 
Entre-Doaro-e-Minho, province, 680. 
Entre TeJo-e-Quadiana, province, 681. 
Eofor^ic (YorkX 14a ML 
EphesuN 22, 268, 629. 
Epidauros (PidauroX 19a 
Ephraim, mount, 835. 
Epirus, 8a 360, 621, 624^ 686. 

despotat, 87a 
Epstein, county, 542. 
*Y.irTairvfrfiov (the Seven Towers), at 

CoLStantinople, 7. 
Epte, river, 28a 
'Ewfrpovoi (curopalatesX 26a 
Erdely-Orszag (TransylvaniaX 66a 
Ereklf, 62a 

Ereeburg (StadtbergenX 174 
Erfkirt. 4(12,613. 
Erin (IrelandX 100. 
Erlau, bishopric 571. 
Ermelaud, district, 380, 449. 

bishopric 45a 
Ermings' Strede, 221. 
Erimokastron, oMtla, 856. 



Erzerum, 208, 681. 

Erz-Gebirge, 78. 519. 

Erysima, in Cappadoda, SM. 

Erythrenm mare (Indian ocean), 9ft. 

Escal na,590. 

Esdrslon, plain of; 84a 

Esia, Esna or Isara (Oise), river, 181. 

Eskanderiah (Alexandria), 20a 

Eskdale, 28a 

Eski-Hissar (AlabandaX 029. 

Eski-Karahiwar (SynnadaX 629. 

Eski-Sehehr. See Dorylseunu 

Esneh.86a 

Espartel. cape, 532. 

Espila, 597. 

Espinal, 529. 

Esrom, abbey, 29a 

Es-Sham. See Damascna. 

Es-Sham (SyriaX Mohammedan prorlaetb 

204 
Essex (Est-SaxoniaX 104 
Esslingen, 544 

Estampes, Tisooontr. 888, 48Sw 
Este, marunisate, 896, 606, 611. 
Esthland (EsthonUX 806, SH, 880, 464 
Estoi, 575. 
Estrellar. 602. 
Estremadura (SpainX 66a 
Estremadnra (PortugalX B81- 
Ethandun (EddingtonX 221. 
Et-Tih, desert, 841. 
Etzelburg (Buda PestbX 122. 
Eu, county, 80a 490. 

Euboea (NegroponteX ialand, 269, 866^ Vf^ 
607,684 

bishopric 354 
Euripoa, strait, 859. 
Eoropa, province, 30, 269. 
Eurynieoon, river, 19. 
Euergete^ monastery of the, 86a 
Evesham, 434. 
Evrenx (EbroicaX lia 

county, 806, 894, 49a 

bishopric of, 89a 
Evre (AvarnsX river, lia 
Eyaf jord (north landX of Iceland, 209, 
Eye-Gothland, 85. 
Eyubid empire, 86a 
Exarchate of Ravenna, 158, 263. 
Exerica ( JericaX duchy, 69a 
Exonia (Exeter), bishopric 488. 
Extrema Dnrii (EstremadnraX 260l 



F. 

Fabriano, county. 422. 
Faenza, 15a 405, 422. 
Fair-<ier, 224 800. 
Fesnia. See Flesole. 
Fagaras, district, 509. 
Fafaisc 490. 

Falera (FaltoiX bishopric, 6ia 
Falkcnburg, 629. 
Falkirk, 48a 
Falkdplng, 48a 
Falster, Island, 298, 878. 
Falsterl)oe, castle, 646. 
Falun, 440. 
Famagusta, 850, 610. 
Famleh, 11 
Fano,15a 

bishopric 61 a 
Fanum SancU Re^ll (St Andri»ws). 288;. 
Fararoiah (Pelusium), 20a 
Faro, in Algarve, 577, 582. 
Farringdon, 434 

Fars (FarsistanX in Persia) 211. SH, 889. 
Fatimetic branch of the Nile, 86a 
Faudgny. lordship, 4ia 
Faughard, river, in Ireland, 288. 
Faustinopolia, 26a 
Fe^crvar, comitat, 569. 
Ferentino, 422 

bishopric 6ia 
Feriorium, battlefield of, 821 
Fermo, archicpiscopacy, 617. 
Femihurst, border castle, 28a 
Ferrara, 15a 405, 6ia 
F^rsala (PharsalusX 37a 
Fez. kingdom, 214 646, 64a 
F6zenzac county, 242, 48L 
Fichtei OtbirQe (pine mountalnsX 78. 
Fidalgan, in Portugal, 577. 
Fiesole, 55, 405. 
Fife county, 287. 
Figueras, fortress. 597. 
Fitibe. See Philippopolls. 
Fineka, in Lyda, 629. 
Finnland, 801, 442. 
FJord, district in Norway, 19a 
Fiordungar (wardsX in Iceland, 899. 
Flamborougn, cape, 14a 
Flaininia, province. 5a 
Flanders, county, 232, 393, 467, 486, 541. 
Flavia Cesariensis, 7a 
Fleetditch. 291. 

Flensborg, 294 ^ 

Flevo (Zuider SeaX 80. • 

Flodden Field, battle oC 486. 
Florence (FlorentiaX 56i 

archbishopric, 617. 

county, 2o2. 

duchy, 45a 

republic 416, 416, 618. 
Florence in Guyenne, 47a 
Fly-Tower, at Acre, 842. 
Fodewig. in Skaane, 29a 
Foffgia, Saracen colony, 424 
Foligno (FuIciniumX oia 

bishopric 6ia 
Folx, county, 24a 806, 478 
Fontanetum (FontenayX battle o( 888L 

monastery, 39a 
Forbelet, castle in Galilee, 848. 
Forqualquier, county, 24a 608.. 
Forez, county, 469, oOa 
Forli, 168, 406. 
Formigny, 49a 
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Forum Arcadii, 7. 

Constantini, 7. 

Julil (FrialiX dnchy, IM, 187. 

.Talli (Frejus), 69. 

Theodosil, 7. 
Fossalta, 410. 

FiMiM)mbrone, bishopric, 61ft. 
Foss-W»g, 241, 
Foug^rcH, county in BritUoy, 287, 898, 490, 

Frafn, battlefield ot 81S, R97. 

Fran-cb, kingdom, 218, 228, 281, 875, 886, 

428, 461. 
France (Inle de France^ daohy, 885. 
Franebe-Comtd (High BoiKondyX 809, 

408,490. 
Franche Oanle, castle, 844. 
Francia AntiqiiarFnuikenX 229. 
Francia Nova, 229. 

0^ientali^ 159, 249. 
Rhenensis, 249. 
Franciacam (Fronsac), 188. 
Franconia, duchy oi; 149, 159, 249, 809, 

895. 
Franeipani, oonnty, 422. 
Frankfort, on the Maine, 514. 
Frank mountain, near Bethlehem, 840. 
Frankiah, kingdom, 145, 147, 154, 189, 228. 
Frascati, bishopric, 616. 
Fraxinotum, 216. 

Fredericia, in Jutland, battle at, 444, 
Freiberg, in Saxony, 519. 
Freiburg, in Baden, 58a 
FreieBeichstadte (Imp<^ cities), 61, 403, 

425,544 
Freisingen, blBhopric, 40L 
l!>^ua,69. 

bishopric 892. 
Froquento, county, 422. 
Fretum Oallicnm (the duumelX 71 
Fro:<nada, vilUge o^ 816. 
Freyburg, in Switzerland, 548. 

Canton, 550. 
Fricdland, 517. 
Frie.sland, dnchy, 253. 
county, 485. 
FriMc-naf, estuary of the BalUc, 879. 
Frith of Forth, 287. 
Frisia (FrieslandX provinoe, 166, 178. 
Friuli, marquiaate, 187, 252, 607. 

(UdlneX city, 187. 
Frizlar, 518. 
Fronsac, 498. 
Fulah (Faba), eastle, 84& 
Fucecchio, lake, 421. 
FOnf kircben, 535. 

bishopric, 671. 
Fuente-Due&a, 59a 
Faente-Segnra, 590. 
Furstenberg, county, 542. 
FQrstenfelde, convent, 527. 
Fulda, abb«y, 177, 899. 
Funchal, 585. 
Fundi, county, 822. 

Fyen (Klonia^ island, 85, 222, 298, 878. 
Fi/lker (districtsX 228, 296. 



O. 

Gabala (Gibel), 846. 

Oae'.doch (the HighlandsX 101. 

OaetA, principality, 251, 821. 

QalatA, suburb of Constantinople, 7, 851. 

859, 871, 610, 622. 
Galata, tower oC 871. 
Oalat^ casUe in Arcadia, 858. 
Galida (OaUsBcia), in SpalnX Mi 286, 816, 

588. 
Galicia (LodomeriaX kingdom, 668. 
Galilee (Tiberias), principality, 348. 
Galindia, district in Prussia, m 
Galitach, principality, 458. 
Oalloicla (Galicto), 66. 
Gallipoli. SeeKallipoUsw 
Gallipoll, in Italv, 60?. 
Galloway, lordship o^ 287. 

connty, 2Sa 
Gallura, province, 828. 
Ganda ((landX 181, 232. See Ghent 
Gandia, duchy, 59& 
Gandawyk (White Sea), 226. 
Ganges, river in India, 686. 
Gangra, 28, 265. 
Gap, bishopric, 892, 
Garb-Naath. See Granada. 
Garda, castle, 252. 

Uke, 252, 608. 
Gardarike (Russia), 226. 
Gar&gnana, district, 417, 612 
Gargano, mount, 262, 822. 
Garigiiano, river. See Liris. 
Garisenda, tower in Bologna, 410. 
Garizim, mount, 842. 
Gartempe, river, 289. 
Gaacogne (Yasconla), 68. 

duchv,241,887,471. 
Gate of Saint Stephen (Jerusalem), 888L 
Gates of mediieval London, 484. 
Gatinoia, viaooonty. 88a 
Gaudium Sanctn Maris, monastery, 890. 
Gauen ipagi, distrietsX 79, 280, 845. 
Ganlaroe, near Trond^jem, 897. 
Gaure, county, 478, 48L 
Gauthiod (Gdtaland), 106. 
Gava (GaveX river, 248. 
Gaza, castle, 841. 

Gdansk (Danzig), dty tnd fortress, 888. 
Geffio (GlJonX 817. 
Geldem. See Guelders. 
Gellhelm, battle of; 511, 681. 
Gemershelm, 621. 
Geneva (JanuaX 119, 188. 

county oA 244. 889, 54a 
bishopric of; 892. 
G en ezareth,- lake, 84a 
0.'nln, castle, in Palestine, 84a 
Genoa, maritime repabUo, 8881, 871, 414, 

610, 617. 



Genussos, river, 624. 

Gepidie, kinedom of the, 122, 149. 

Geppingen, 895. 

Gera, on the Elster, 810. 

Gerace, county, in Sicily, 699. 

Geraki, barony, in the Morea, 857. 

Gerbes, island, 822, 599, 64a 

Gergovia (Clermont). 289. 

Gkbm AN Empikx, 218, 228, 847-850, 875, 

894—404, 511-547. 
German principalities, 686. 
Germania, 71, t6, 22a 
Germanica, castle, 847. 
Gera, river, 47a 
Gestelenburg, county, 661. 
Gestrikelan{ 440. 
Getulia, 884 
Gha8na,275. 
GhemUk (Ribotos), 62a 
Ghent ((HndX 181, 282, 467. 
repubUc o^ 888, 48a 
Ghilan, 277. 
Gianuli, Island. 417. 
GibeUn (Belt-GibrinX easUe oi; 841. 
Gibraltar, 215, 591, 60a 
Giengen, 527, 644 
Giglio, island, 417, 6ia 
Gihon, valley, 88a 
GUon (GegioX cMtal, 817, 265. 
Girona, dochy, 697. 



Giurgewo, 570. 
Gladsn ^ 



more Heath. 484 
Glandeve, bishopric 892. 
Glarenza, castle, 856, 607, 621. 
Glarua, canton, 649. 
Glascnensis Provinda, Episcopal See of 

Scotland, 887. 
GUugow, city, 28a 

college, 486. 
Gleichen, county, 542. 
Glogau, 5ia 
Gnesen (GnieenoX archbishopric, 250, 812, 

449. 
Gnoyen, in Yendland. 87a 
Gobeum. promontorium, 67. 
Godoland, on the Baltic, 00. 
Godosconzla, castle of the Goths, 90. 
Gomor, oomitat, 56a 
Gdrz (GnrcaX bishopric, 401. 
G5ttingen,810. 
Ooldtn Horn, port of Constantinople, 9, 

858, 610, 68a 
Goletta, fortress, near Tunis, 64a 
Golgotha, at Jerusalem, 839. 
Gomphl, 269. 

GoDzaii^a, prtnclpaUty of, 611. 
GcHMl Elope, cftpfl. 573, tm, 

GorsfOTiI, valley, ml. 

Gorltia (OurzK county, 52&, 

Oorutlfz, principal llTt 15S, 

Gortyoa {kalnnriook In Crel*. 39. 

Goftp (SrorU), In Arradlo, lS5i}.86a 

GcHitar, dty ot 349, 31 a 

GothU fOvii^u), k Inborn, 31T, 265. 

Gothic Atnt«s in SpBin, 317. 

G<>th]iDd (OothtaX !^^ t8«. 

Gt^thland (UuikaJX lalaod, 225, 880, 444, 

545. 
GothoUnnU (CatalonlaX 267. 
Goumay. barony, 490, 494 
Gozzo, island, 599. 

Grado (VeniceX archieplscopacy, 617. 
Gradofl, 8ia 
Gradisca, in Friuli, 625. 
Griiz,52a 

Grafen-Gauen (PagtX 167. 
Grafenstein, castle, 588. 
Grampian Hill^ lOa 287. 
Gran (StrigoniumX 25a 

comitat, 567. 
Granada, 8ia 687, 690, 608, 604 
Grand Oommafuteries, 881. 
Grandella, plain, 424 
Grandprd, county, 489. 
Graona (GronoX river, 28a 
Granson, 495. 
Grasse, bishopric, 892. 
Gratia Dei, monastery, 891. 
Gratzina, in Messenia, 85a 
Graudenz, 449. 
Gravina, county, 829. 
Great Saint Bemhard, 401. 
Great Wardein, bishopric, 671. 
Greek Empire. See Byzantine Empire. 
Greenland, 228, 89a 448 (addenda! 
Greif^alde, 408, 525. 
Grenoble, 24^ 466. 

bishopric 898. 
Gritzena, barony, 857. 
Grod, bordernsastles in Poland, 818| 44a 
Grodnisch, county, 66a 
Grodno, 458. 
Grone, castle, 8ia 
Gross-Comtbure, of the Teutonio Order, 

881. 
Groasa, islancLSSa 
GrOningen, 52a 
Gr&nwald, batUefleld of; 88a 
Gmsia (GrosinlaX 90a 
Gnsdalete, river, 197. 
GnadaliO«ra, 816, 68a 690- 
Guadalaviar, river, 82a 
GnadalqnivirXBcBtisX river, 65, 604 
Gnadarrama (Diebal ScharratX 266, 66a 
Guadix,698,ft04 
Guadiana, river, 62, 8ia 
Gueldera, 497, 680. 
GnescUn, castle, 470. 
Ga8trow,684 
GnildhaU, in London, 291. 
Guimarftes, capital, 574, 58a 
Guinea, 68a 

Guipuscoa (IpnsooaX province, 257, 68a 
Guisnes (GuinesX 282, 482, 464, 474 
Guldbrandsdalen, in Norway, 88a 
Gnldholm, convent, 894 
GaUand(G<»tblMidX island, 444 
GnttoiMtelo, csttlMM. 



Guyenne (GulenneX 898, 471, 481. 
Guzzerate, in Hindoostan, 56L 
Gwynedh (VenedodaX lOa 
Gypsies* Island at Belgrade, 56a 

H. 

Habakuk, catftle, 843. 

Habsburg (HabichtsburgX castle, 528, 64a 

county, 89a 
Habsal, in Esthland, 877. 
Hadaland, district, 190. 
Haddeby (SchleswlgX 28a 
Hadrumetnm, 60. 
Haechingen, 641. 
Hnmlmons, province, 80, 269. 
HsBmimontiB, province, 269. 
Hnrau^ mount, 2^. 
Jlq/ttes, Arab students, 64a 
HafbrAQord, batUe of; 22a 
Hagion-Ords (AthosX 269. 
Haghli Trianda, 62a 
Hafnaut (HenneganX oonnty, 467, 486, 497, 

Halberstadt, bishopric, 401. 



Halep (BeroaX city, 204 
Turkish principaUl 
Halikarnaasos, 21, 26f 



-kish principaUty of; 281, 887. 



Hallcz, Halitch (GaUdaX principality, 802, 

Halicz, Greek patriarchate, 671. 

Halland, in Denmark, 190, 29a 87a 

Halydon Hill, near Berwick, 484 

Halys. river, 265, 62a 

Hamah, 887. 

Hamabnrg (HamburgX castle, 174 

Hamburg, archbishopric, 222. 247. 

hansotown, 810, 877, 402, 40a 

545,54a 
Ramadan (EkbatanaX 210 
HamametjHadmmetnmX 60, 2ia ft4a 
Hamath (EpiphaniaX 204 
Hamea, castle in CalaisK 474, 488. 
Hamid, province, 62a 629. 
Hamlin, in Syria, 847. 
Hanau, county, 542. 
Hanover, hansetown, 40a 
Hapeburg. See Hababnigi 
Harah, mountains, 201. 
Haraldsborg; castle, 89a 
Haraldaskov, forest near Boeskilde, 89a 
Haramy or Mohammedan ssnetnaiy at 

Jerusalem, 889. 
Haroourt, county, 480L 
Hardewyke. 497. 
Harem, castle, 84a 
Harfleur, siege o( 478, 49a 
Harlem, 497. 
Harom, district, 660. 
Harran, in Syria, 847, 681. 
Harrien, province, 877. 
Hartes-Berg (Mount HarzX 849. 
Harzbnrg, oa^e, 8ia 
Hassia, Undgravlate, 898, 640. 
Hastings, 2Sa88am 
Haut- Yalais, Upper WalUs, 661. 
Hantecombe, aSSey, 4ia 
Hante Marche, oonnty, 889. 
Hauteville, easUe, 88(1 881. 
HaveL river, 517. 
Havelberg. 517. 

bishq[>rie, 40L 
Hawarden, castle, 48a 
Hazseg, comiUt, 559. 
Hebrides, islands, 819, 881, 886, 800, 481, 

487. 
Hebdomon, paUu» at Constantinople, 7, 68a 
Hebrus (MaritzaX river, 86a 
Hecla, mount, 898. 

Hedemark, district in Konray, 190, 88a 
Heide in Ditmarsken, 68a 
Heidelberg, 520, 521. 



Heiligberg, county, 54a 
HeUigland. - ^ - 



Heiligland. See Helgoland. 

Heimsheim, 528. 

Heinsbure, in Berg, 58a 

nelenopoiiB,265. 

Helgohmd (ForsetelandX 80. 

Hellaa, 194, 269, 62a 

Hellenopontn8,jprovinee, 8a 

Hellenstedt, mi 

Hellespontus, province, 8a 

Helligbcek (HolybrookX in Sdileswig, 821 

Helslngaland, 2&, 801, 44a 

Helvetia (Burgundia MlnorX 182, 309 

Hemmingstad, 445. 

Hennebei^, connty, 64a 

Hennebon, in Brittany, 470 

Hennegau. See Hainaut 

Heptanomis, la 

Heptarchy (Anglo SaxonX 14a ^1. 

Heradea (PerinthusX 80, 269. 859. 

Heraclea Pontica, 28,874, 628. 

Horaclea, in Yenetia, 27a 

Herat, 2ia 

Ileroynius SaUue, 7a 

Hereford, bishopric, 48a 

Heiiedalen, 22a 440, 441. 

Heristal, casUe, 162, 171. 

Hermanstadt, 561. 

Hermitage, border castlo, 48a 

Hermon, mount, 844 

Uermu^ river, 21, 264. 

Hemdsand, 441. 

Umr^der (hundreds), 228, 89a 

Uerring-fiaheriea injDenmariE, 645. 

Herritze,29a 

Herthe insula, 22a 

Herthe, valley of; lOa 

Herzegowina (San SabaX principality, 666. 

Hesseu SeeHsssia. 

Ileves, comitst, 66a • 

Hexham on the Tyne, 484 

HialteUnd (the Shetland IslandsX SM. 

Uibcmia (IrelandX lOa 

HJemteland, 28a 

Hierapolia,ia 

Hierasns(PnithX M. 



High Bunnmdy, fteo county, 468. 
HighlandM of Scotland, 220. 
Highroadi in Poland, 8ia 
Hii (lonaX island, lOL 
Hljar, barony. 597. 
Hiidesheim, 249, 40a 

bi»Kopric 401. 
Hiltersried, batUe o^ 521. 
Himalaya, nviunt, 687. 
HimmsJaya, mountains, 197. 
Hindmend. river, 2ia 
Uindoetan,27a826. 
HIppieus, tower o£ See Davids Tower, 

'Iviro8p<{/AOf, the Atmeidan, at Constan- 
tinople, 7, 896, 262, 688. 

Hippo Regius, or Uippone (BonaX 6a 

Hlra, on the Euphrates, 19a 
kingdom, 20a 

Hisn-el-Kasir, 57a 

HlspaUs. See Sevilla, 65. 124 

HiasY-ol-Akrad, castle, 845. 

Hiss^ Sandshil, 845. 

Hits, 590. 

Hlade, in Norway, 22a 

Hledru (Leire). in Sealand, lOa 

Hochberg, casUe, 588 

Hoddom, castle, 28a 

Hofbtedt, 8ia 

Hohenberg, 810. 

Hohenlohe. 4i^ 

Hohenstanfen, castle, 810, 885. 

Hohenzollem, eonnty, 617, 641, 648. 

HohU Gasse, at Kassnacht, 66a 

Holbom vineyards, 891. 

Holdoun Hill, near Melroee, 48a 

Holland, connty, 24a 400, 486, 497, 54a 

Holomucz (OUn&tzX 5ia 

Hollow Laonnia, 86a 

Holmgard (NovognrodX 

Holsteln, connty, 8a 17a 294^ 877, 898, 444 
duchy, 58a 

Holswerd, 497. « 

Holum, episcopal see in Iceland, 299, 448 
addenda. 

Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, 889. 

Holzatia, Holsten. See Holstein. 

Homildon-HUI, 484 

Honein, valley, 20a 

Honfleur, 490. 

Honorias, province, 2a 

Honth, oomitat, 557. 

Hordaland, district in Norway, 190. 

Horeb (HorX mount, 11, 841 

Horodloie. in Poland, 451. 

Horvath-Orwaig (SclavonlaX 659. 

Hospitium Sancti Johanni at Jerusalem, 

„ at Acre, 842. 

House of Wisdom in Cairo, 28a 

Hoya, connty, 541 

Hradschln, at Prague, 5ia 

Hradisch, 5ia 

Hram,299. 

Huelva, 587. 

HuerU of Valencia, 82a 

Hnesca, 81^ 595. 

Huete, 690. 

ffundrMls, Anglo-Saxon, 221, 29a 

Hungaria Nigra (TransylvanUX 814 

Hungary, kingdom of; 21^ 25a «S7, 814, 

Hunyad, comitat, 659. 

Hnssinec^ 515. 

Hydrea (IdraX island, a^9, 68a 

Hydruntum (OtrantoX 27a 

Hyhtfima, 629. 

HypaU (Ne» PatrwX capital, 269, 87a 

Hymettus (Monte MattoX 68a 

Hypanls (KubanX river, 92. 

I. 

lassos (A86m-KalesiX city in Carta, 86a 

Ibar, river, 56a 

Iberus (EbroX river, 167. 

Ibelin. casUe, 841 

Ibn-Kasin, 67a 

leauna (Youne), river, 70. 

Iceland, 29a 

I-Colm-KilL 101, 820, 286. 

Iconinm (KoniehX 19, 2ft4, 825, tf27, 627, 

628, 680. 
Idanha-Yelha, castle, 679, bishopric, 698. 
Idsted, battlefield of; 222, 444 
Iglau, 5ia 
ikaroe. island, 26a 
1 . ■ ', i'<^ 

J .I ■ . !.wT,aafl, 

llliWri (ijrmn&lbX Rieti-DpolJtsn see, 69a 

llljrlcuni, 33. 45, 1.^, 

11111*11, Islsc liKT. n^. 4JW. 

Imsui ^Enio<liu). inrjaiiUfii^ 8a 

Imbrcia. Mand, ^1. K*9. ^J% gH, 610, 681 

Immervftd, battls (jC 444* 

laiola, ISa, 4<l0v 

InftiJft (Thyiii4al, 68a 

IndljHi Ocean. 19T, 

IMtc. river, 4T9- 

Induiv river, 197, 

Ingcltjolco, ITL 

lngtj]Jj!tfwlt,f^T. 

luo (A t^ Cilia}, river, 333, 

Ini^ptvi^zoJEiok, ^mitat, 569. 

IniiLifigiLit, fslimd„ iM. 

IqodI, fltS, 

IntiAtjftdl (Boloduruin>, 48 

InauLa ^m^il rfnllt, fjuchy of, 151 
Intramontl (Piedmon'X principality, 4ia 
Inver-bervy, 48a 

lona (cell of Saint ColumbaX island, 101, 
820. 

episcopal see, ^a 
lo^nnlna, in Albania, 860, 684, 686i 
Ionia, in Asto Minor, 87a 
Ionian Island^ 86n. 
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iflA, siiftfxi, tin. 

[pet, |i»iJ-l*peti*t*» 511, 

IfwTwllA i*T Kbi^roji (Im*>, 152, %4A, 851. 

Inik'Antil (BabrlonlAX SOt, AfiO, 281, 288. 
Inm «al Unite, «2». 



in«k river, 181 



l&X toe, 141, 118, 288, 87S, 

trUKli, r1v«r, SBa 

I vim or Etiu (CHu^ r!T«r, lit 

iHm (iM-^rt), dvvr ta U)o Alp^ 69. 

lienbuTf^ QciUnty, Ml. 

tile de Frmifs, ditcby oC ^<08, 888, 48i, 
481 

Ide-Joordain, ooonty, 478. 

iBlington, 481 

iBnikmid. 8«e NioomedU. 

iBnik. SeeNlctta. 

Isny.&U 

bonvD (»4jntl[U)i, rlvar, Sa, 180. 

IftpBliein, »S9, 

li|»rtv (139. 

iMcLllll { ]»Luiift\ 4W. 

I«*rgurd. friai In l!^d»laiid, lOfi, 2«. 

IsUkhiir (i\'r,M^pi>lti). 5HL 

iKtAiiitjuUii^^tjul ( B<j«piiarui), 638. 

Istlb (^tDbolj. Hd 

I«rU, U. 1ST, SM, WT. 

li^tA dty on Uio l>inubft, fiS». 

iTALf, 49, ISSJ, 189, 153, 168, IJJSi. 188, 187, 

1^1, ^'KJ, a TO, ^TL, ^li, nu a^j, 828, 40&- 

4f4. 6f 16-6 it 
]tburnl,62a 

IthiJu, island ot, 270, 880, 821. 
Ithapolia, 280. 
Itiua (Calais). 73. 851. 
Ivrea (Iporwiia, Iponda), marqoisate, 2C;i, 

202, 418, 611. 
Iwenkoi, moiukBtery, 450. 



J. 

Jaca. county, 257, 805. 
Jacob's Font, caade on, 811 
Jadera (ZaraX 168, 260. 
** arohiepiacoiMUsy, 571. 

jRfmbffira W«l i^mki^iii^ districtX 225, 440. 
J»Ii;M, 565l 
JakuM, n^ 
JflDtra, tivtyr^ M9* 
Juiua (G«deraX It9. 

'^■IIIIA (0Dil4>B]l, ISA 

Jftitmlpw. udnclinlltt^, 458, 568. 

JMcby i\ iwyK cA^iiHl of Moldavia, 570. 

Jautfr, dacliT, 4AQl 

Jfrurium, i5«) lifl^b. 

Jayss c«^iint?, 418. 

Jmuftes «611jii&), river, 197,212, 826, 689. 

J«ay¥»,aS,4n,in,M0. 

Jedburiih^ castk, £S3. 

Jftlex, prlnclulltyp 4Sa 

J(?l]iil«ra, In JudanrU 222. 

Jefnt«iu)d. 441. 

Jerusalem, 11, 191 201 886. 

klDfde^m «>I &»-S48. 
Jerrea, province ATT. 
Jesi t1»baprlc> Gl6^ 
Jeztvel (E«dm4unL plain o^ 84S. 

Join V 111 e. lunhbln, 4S9. fiS». 
Jotiiil><:^r^ rejjtiblic oTphMb^ SIKS^ 877. 
Jgtimhitljii^f itinlaadX ^ 
Joppc-lValkK^m. 
Jo»eUn, 4T<^. 
JuH{?h-Ber^, diicl];f, ^i82. 
JiilUn Alps &% ^l. 
Jurbiir^ rtAtkh <>Vl, 
JurutncnliJL coftLle, fiTT. 
JiuLUtlAna Prlmft (UlplMoa). JlEt 
Ju«tVnftp«>lb (Capo d'ljtrtiii 1ST 
Jylland (.lutlamljL ^2,291 8Ta 



Kabarda, 460. 
Kadesiali, 207. 
Kadmus, castle, 861 
Karnth«n. Sc*e OirlnU}^ 

Knhlti ^VA\m\ 8$«. 

KAiTvnf n, 19^ 213v 2801, 291, 338, 64a 

Knl!Kiir|«^ljH In Palrtline, Sftl 

KBWt^rBivrrtli, SUV 

KslAiit JftltMKrbv GiH, 

KaiAmftta^ buMny Iq M«i««nla, 866, 867. 

KulsuiiA . i^trcH ^, hlflhd, 859. 

Kalflvrriffl. bpiruny. ft&T, Sil 

KaU'HiUrjf ^^^^ll!^ C^tliys), 481 

K Jilt n<l»N nil, cfiHtIr', 1*61 

KbII KmK 4efll&, t^oa 

KftlfsfTi. provlrjKf. a 12. 449. 

Kalka. rtv#r, Mft4, 315, 3S(5, 4541 

KatlJ[>o:H 'i^^^^y i^r, ^^, A^, 688. 

Ki^llntidboT^, ^fl«. 

Kolomna, pHnc]|iiillty, £^ 

KalPca, 4Ai. 

K*Tyt^r^o^ Iftlmnil. 2ftT, 361 

Kimk^nlt^e, 4A2. 

Kirnjt, r»l*lf' Ml Holatcln, STT. 

Kminln, rn^tie, M4. 

Kan dunk ti^ii 

Kam.Mrt, pfttrlarcbatc, 84^ 

Kuiodftebi, era, 

KabtaKtn, S«« 8aiitmfn, 
Katithiin'd-Si'yr ^(^ Alir^ntara. 



Petcbfifeaea^ 251 



Ki}i{dAba, 26«. 

Kapr^^ti^k. on tbe Volga, 830, 456, 68S. 

KuabnhA. mi. 

Kmn-DcDchti (Black B«a), 688. 

EKTifniLii, pmrlno^ ilS^ t9^ 

Kmrt&i, province, 838;, flt9. 

Kirakomm, cii\Atal of thd Kfongola, 885. 

Karlr«DAs ban^ny. 3ST. 

KArkiA. Sec CsrctLb. 

KarlebuDj. Ml, 571. 

Kirra^ (<::bAmii), 205. 
KartBirt, c»aUe,fi47, 
KiMTi, €buiat« of, 4fi^ ifno, fiSa 
KaiNsk, 90. K«, 
Kifit^in, 217. 

KBSh|^r, ear. 

Kafllniow^ prindialltv, 4fla 

KjL<^tatDDK, €01 
KbflU'lt[>HEE'\ 02*. 
KiMcfDuui, prottiice, #3^ 880l 
Koitrtima, pfltn-t[>aHlV. 458. 
Katal, inii^s of tlie Vk ^ 
Kmthiy (Chliia). 5a^. 

KAii>iiitin«. eia. 

KitteJtst. ^^22, ^n. 

Kaof beitrciii 5*1 

Ktbff, e*^Mi^ on Maniit Lebanffli, 861 

Kelle, In Ma^kmlo, 2t». 

Krmiilti, ruining diAtiiet^ 500. 
Ktrtnptfn, 5|4l 
KoEilU'Drtb, ca^^tlc, 481 
Kc:il4n c^-Gorbb, STS. 
Keo*, Wiq4 UMv ^i2. 
Kfntk, cutle u{; Si^ 

K^-rl, 1 1, ,.r> I7«e KnphrBtrtv S'>T 
KerkoMrta (CircusgatoX at Oonstantino- 

Kt^fmAnu province In FarEta, 21*, 628. 

Kffriotwi, wovlnw in Asia Minor, 628, 6.9. 

Kt!rp«n, 581 

Kerry* coxinty oC 2m. 

Kcscb, In BakliAra, 43T. 

Koydau^, hm^lnce, 45^, 

K«!<3:hoIi]u W*l. 

KheiaL, aultiiniLte o^ 8^, 02T« 681. 

KhodaTcnd-Kbr. provltn?e, flfflS, 

Kbotwan, 1iT5, 82«. 

Kbonfai¥«n, stotfl of. nfi, 427, e8T. 

Kbot*rie Sea iCfc)|>lftii J^, TUL 

KhiuhlnEi (jiiq^ijitift), Ull. 

KlbUMfifcr (MlrLJlQ Jjigypt), 30«v 3«6. 

KrtMJto*, 82T, <Jtil 

Klb>rr*,2eT, 

Kief, in TlylHcin. SH, 4418. 

KiewtKy^f), m. 451,22|L 



gnnd-iludhy, B02. 
(Owbr).6l3. 



KMan, vtmntj. ?^}, 429. 
Killdara, m^nutrtpiy, HL 
Kililrnum^itf, I'liatle, 436. 
Kilkenny, ^^sS, 
Kfniolos, Inland, SSt 
Kintiardlne, 4ikj, 
AVAfirV AifA, ntar Bt-iten, 297, 
A^ingn Crag, new Fife, 4S6L 
KiT]Bftboni,43fi. 
Klnn<s^n (CbaloL^X 201 
Kj<il«n niouatalns, iTSi. 
KIptslisK 2T*L 
KU-cbbeff, 62T. 
Kli-dkuh, caslla of, 3U 
Kirkwall, 43T. 
KlsKnnsiqg, dintrl^;^ 6^0. 
Kiiill Jrojilt, rivpi, 6ae, 681. 

KlMo«nTshe«n*X*29^ 
EiUiBrlzQn. 204 
K lagoDfUrt, Mfi. 
K|aa»abDf]^ &&3. 
KM>at[l^ river, 801 
KobU dt*ia% OT. 
Koekel,TlvGr,561. 
XodJa-IIl, province, 028. 
Kflni^berif. city, 382, 40a 
K^nli^f^id^^n, nuntiery^ 6&2» 
Kdroa, ?<?ti]iut, 0&9. 

rlTcr, 55^ 
K€beatui, 27 1 

Ko^bU, on Lbe Eni^bntc^ ^66. 
Kftllmbrli. See Coimbfa. 
KeloinielL, near JtinuidoDii 849. 
KolonelB, fortrofl^ 2Dfi. 
KoToft, comltat, 569. 
KoWrar, &4tl 

Kom^ini, ge* Cotaortu 5«2, 55T. 
Komi, In TBb9r|»t«n, a09, »tT, 
Konft? Aj*-, rtver, 22E. 295. 
AVtHT^t^fiani <royal «Bldenc*X »t Boes- 

kndc% 293, 
Konetfacillu, Ibrtrua, 22a. 
Kon^iti {KonlubX Se« leonlnuL 
Konur, fsstk^ C>3^ 
Koord, ^«itl£, 34& 
Konra, (HtT. 196, 856. flftS, 8{», 607, 621. 

biaboprle, 3&T. 
Xoronela, e«ile of; 3li&. 
Koraelltip, Voodio settltsnifjit tn Den- 

tnark, 298. 
Kor«b"lin. n-itstle, 301, 442. 
Konhn-I.JL Si+c Cordova. 
KonrjL'fc {Gutirtifiy)^ 467. 
Knoc toAdtb^ «^. 
Know no. 462. 
Korocx, piiDclpallty, 451. 
Ko4. isl&rtd, uftt, j^. 
Koeeir, dty oC H^. 
KoMivo^ in tlj( Morea, 196: 
Kdsowa, tn B4rv|]i, S6T> 566, 868, 
KoA«i>q?i>r'j1je, IM, 
KotUA. In lu^^*^ 84A- 
Koundaorn. Iti tbe Morvo, 856L 
Kourtiuii,], pTlndp«Uty,8€i5. 
KialiL B«o CdrnluiliL. 
KrakoTo^ province, 866 
Krakni] (Crv^iwK ^". ?<l!f» l^a 



Kndywo 5T(ll 

Kml^rwi, In bi?iTla, Kd 

Kramltw. *9fj, 

Kmpak, monnt, 5£>A. 

ErasH^ a, oomttat, 5Ga 

Krasna, oomltat, 5^ 

Krt'ntnler, Ol6t 

Krcinl, casile of MoMOW, 457. 

KniKcii (KlsinoreX fi08. 

Kfcnist*it, In Transylvania, 661. 

Kn.iw!ipiv*ci, 566. 

Krtf mleJilei*, etty, 451 

KtOihrt^-e^Sfikhroh jDomft of tbeBoekX 
on Mount MorlAh, 339. 

Knbtna, p Indpjillty, 4aa 

Kiiditie, 293, 

Kiikiillo. comttat 559^ 

KQjii^nacht, f-aatlc, Kii2. 

KnJX'cin, f.ntrea*, 52T, 

Ktirun-vk-UBtila, ^9, 348. 

KnriK ^IT. ^T4. 

Knlaat'AaotoT. 2S6l 

Kn mania, 815, MOi 

K Q D oblitt, dttOlii, M9, 

Kur fCymsX riTer, 208. 

KuTdUtan. 2m 

Kurkead»k, !11 

Knr^SicliMn, 898, 618. 

Kustf^n, prcrvlnc*, Sit, 

KLiLtenbeT^, bib* 

Kybiiira, "iSO. 

KyboJir. e^jQiity ot 896, 5^ 548, 519, 568. 

Kynen^ iQ^iren^j, In £11?^, 868. 

Ki vA.;,i^^fJ»^ (Bcten TowemX «t Constan- 
tinople, 7, 688. 

KypeellflB, 682. 

Kyrlaland, 442. 

Kyrlala (GarellaX in Finnland, 225. 801. 

Kyrlala-Bottn (Finnic OolfX 226, 801, 87a 

Kythnos, island, 622. 



Laaland. Uland, 298, 878. 

Labeatk LacoA (of fkwdnX 8, 35, 621 

LaboU, mount, 277, 

tdicedsmon ts^pvtaX IMi 269, 866,867, 

aM, mi, 825. 
LAilcigB. kkfl of, 22flv 801. 
lib loo, I Ailvy of tbe, 85^ 
UfiiltJS. riT(»r, 5Wl 
l^tfEiii (Lelu»ter>, 100, 219, 
Laj^junn of Venic*, 2T2, 60S, 
Lii^4j&, In Algarve, &b2. 
I.Bffotfta, J«3alM, 561 
Lfthn, li vtsT, fiST. 

U M^i^i^ba ^ManuX 816, 5^18, 5«a 
La-Manjliu, c<tubty, m 460, 4S0, 489. 
La-Mkrebf, In Brittany, mel 
LiihLeib 3kJ<K)f, 434 
l«mtin^ river, 40T. 
I^mt-gv>, 316, fiS'j. 
LaniU (Zeltuna 1f69, 865^ STS. 
LuitjjfiAkoa, 266, «29. 
Lam^ir. castle, ^79, S46, 861 
Lauktuum dt»trt tit &Tl 64^. 
Uii:irk. county. 2ttS, 
i^di5D,cjHtUof;i«9, 171, 
LAndnti, 541 

Umiks, hi Gascognc, 4§l. 
LarjdM:rona, *m the X«t'B, 44^ 
LAniiiiiut c^j^LUl, H9li ^^7. 

Lani^bulin. border castlo, 2^ 
IdaD|^L-«, btiliiipTic of 392, 
Lineueiloc^ eou dty, 4T0, 4ftO, 493. 
lAodlLxa. in Fbrygl*, 30, 2^ ^29. 
Laodiciii, in ^yntL. M$. 
IJon» dty, 1113tfl,4ffl^ 

"' countv, SfflL 

" blsluji*ric 3sa 8»a 
Lane (Aous, Vo.oufi*), Htbt Id Albania, 

270, dSl 
La{Mo«rk iQalnlnndX 88 

Lot W HP, 8T3. 

LarfAtan, jJ[2Vt 

LKrr^eKA (KltionX 350. 

Lit,l£4jv|je-l>t.^Kt^D, 4T0. 

l^ KftVM 4t! Tokwa, 591, 

lAtt'nui, 1[] Komtu 31 L 

LflTiom Wlius 54 

La TivuF) Klf neary of, 889. 

La Tout d'Auvff^f^ county, 501. 

La TrappFf inonsAteryt 3fl<l 

Latter seigniory, 59€, 

LAiid«f Bfldft', 436. 

LauduiL, *elt,qdory, WL 

Lftuduoum cL&'^i'X HI 181. 

Ljuienbcrg, iu Pomeranla, 53D. 

Lanenbtiri^ on tbo £lbe, county. 87T. 

ducby, 583. 
LaupcD, 558. 
I.iAU7vacum (LurobX 4a 
X^areuiburf^, 537. 

AaLrpiajroF, ^lalsfo In ConatsntlDiOple, 7. 
Laiuaujie, 241 4U0, 4ia Na 

btAtaopiic 401 
Lau.<iiti (Lusatla>, 312^ Oil 
I^nijidLiA, 266. 

I^vt^Hiim, coonty, 822. 
Layerna, monnbterr, 4^ 
Laybwb, 521 
Lulcia (Cc>kbliX '^^6. 
LebvdiQivaca 
Leblda, la Africa, £48. 
Lebtia, 51T. 
Leys, castle, 579. 
Lftbll(?3d, 253, 
L«ctfinto, ?j»coauty, 241, 
bisbopric, 891. 
Lef^TO (LeuctronX csfltJe, 86a 
Legbimi, 40a 
LfQitikm**, distritita of the Carlovingian 

tutor, no. 

X^ecnaDo (LlgnantimX 40a 
X^lbat4r (LsivntoX tOO^ 



Leipaclc 519. 



Loire. IP«, 190, 2«l 

LtfThji, rir<^, 89155a 

Lf mail, lak^ C9l 

l^nitj^JTp. Be* IjmpflktU. 

Lf-Man^ bLfibot^c ot; JI&Ol 

L«mni^ laland, 22, 351, £50, 870, 871,618, 

tjpdciyf, firovlnce^ SIl 44*. 
Lenzbim^ countv, 39&, 54& 
Leon, kibgdoro, 'n\ 25^ 2Sl, SST, 66S, SM. 

" city ot 31. SIT. 
Lefhnd»ri (Ti'JJKiMtJX in the )i*rt«, 8Ba 
Lfif^ina Civiia* {eiibarb of EooieX 258. 
Le«pali^ 451, 5«S. 

^ anchif pJftcopaey, 571, 
LepantOL Sep Naur^ctiu 
Le-Paya-CbartraJn, 4T5. 
Leponttn? AEpe, 551 
Upta Um^% (L«bldaX 61. 
LericL 61iy. 
Lortda (HerdaX 818, 885, 095, 507. 

" bl-jboprtr^ 690. 
Lc^>. Island, 3^ 

Le«-b^ Inland^ 21 851 352, 870^ fiSSl 
Lr*'4r, bl^bopric <jf, 891. 
U^Alna, bland. 328. 
Lcwer Burgundy. 8^. 
Letbrat^rg (Lelr^X 106, 
LeudilenbendT. 53 L 
Leut>3e|a (Nlcu^a), SflT. SSflL 
Leukas {L^qeadK ft«tta Maan)« 87a 

'' duchy. 360, 619, 621. 
LptiwaTflen, 497. 
Leyden, 4^7, 
Uyrlfc, 574, 5TT, 581 
LcHT^^iai. 

llbornia (DalmattaX 44, 187. 
Libya, rtntvioc*, IT. 
LIcMeld, bhbo^^c, 43a 
LK'btbeiv, coqnly^ 541 
Llfi^bti^ (LecU, riverX 161, ifiil 
Ll^^bau, S§1 

Ul%f^ i LtttlcHX bUbopdc, 400, ^W. 
Lk^^nltt S12, &1& 
Llovc, river. 4IT. 
Ll^er {Lc4reX fivet, ISJX 
U^rU (Uia, Ly«X tItct^ 181, 487. 
LlKny, In tb(« Bair^l^ 48a 
Llirurla (Clialplne OaalX ^U t^a 
Llluif jord, ^l, Si2. 
Ilk*, ot^my, ftSa 
LUyb<euin EMafHlaX &^ 131 
Lintburg, cuouty, b Lorraine, 400L 49T, 

530. 
Lltnbnn^ cnnnty. In WOrtiMiibers, 548. 
IJnierict, 219, ^sSl 
/,i«i« /^fiK^'uA, 222. 
Limf* i^rnbicH^ 249. 
iJineyao, caaLif, 4i9. 
Llmbiw (Lima^r^U, 850, SOS, 
Dmmat, rlvt-'r, 558. 
Lbnogoi, Tbcmiuty «C 240, 4Ta 

♦^ bJflbtijrtc, m\. 
Llin{i«(ln, ptovIqw, ill 31^ 47a 
Lincoln, bbbopHc, 488, 
Lindau, on tbo lake orConstaocft, 541 
UndtnEintui, cutle, 48'^. 
Ltndi'ttkrtie, inooaAtery, 290, 48a 
Llndbrefi, abbev, 436^ 
TJndoa, on Ebodvi, 362, 623, 
Llnkoplng, bbfaopric, 439, 
Upl>e, CQunty, bH* 

" Ti vert T5t 
Llppeicprlnfc 171 
LlpLck, cumltati 557, 
Lirjj (i^arfdlanoX rlrer, 16T, 811 
LtiL, river, Ml 
lijstwn (LlaboaX 453, 577, 581. 

"' [4triaruLate, 585, 
Llsleui, 490. 

bishopdc ot 99a 
Lli^in laland. 32^ 
LL-«uft. Sea Alesrdo. 
LI tai 1 y (Leon Le^X ri I'^r, 341 
Utbuanla, grand ducby, 80a, 80@l 8T8, 4fil 
Liti*>r*iU cif Dalnsatla, 563. 
UvaJJa, castle In Grci.'OQ, 855, 
TurkWi i^4n4Jae, 681 
LfTHft, (565. 

Uvoiila, B05. STT, 379, 454, 
U^orno (Lq^bemX 333, 42)0, 812. 
Llvadla, pr^H'lnce, 631 
Llxbona. See Lbb^rv. 
Llandair. bl^bi^priq, in Walesi 4S8, 
hWry. cTninty, 597. 
Locbc^ city, 4T9. 
Lwh EtJtcb (Lake XwlbX 1<KL 
Locb Leven, ca»ile, 48& 
Lodftva (Lod^teX 124. 49a 

Viaboprle Qt 892, 
L«tl (LaudaX repnttUc, 823, 4(K^ 406^ iia 

4ia 
Lodomerla (Hallcz), 451, ^G$* 
LTiban, 449. 
l/r«teTt. Si-e Lou rain. 
Lt^wtrnstcin, cunnly^ 542. 
Lo|,dano, cfmniy, 4UK 
Lopjflo, 217, 257, 590. 
Loja (llipula LjlubX tn Andaliuta, 601 
LoDoagn^, vlio^mnty o£ 241. 
Lombard Kinral^ioi, 15!^, 1^, 851 811, 4ML 
"^ dncby of B«nevf*ntofii, 18a 851. 

25a, 270, 
Louib&rdia Ml&of, ISfl, S79. 
Lomb^ blji^boprlc, 510, 
XjcrQ^SIinn, tounty, 405, 
J^oiuiilca, bAttknvld oC 515. 
London ^LondinlnmX Tl, 73, 40a 

" bi^bopi^;, 48a 
I>ongol)Ar^!l« sL\tiot iTem dl BariX 18a 
Longomerla, 56a 
Linngucvlllo, «)iinty, 491 
J^ireD <LiiqreacuLoX 48. 
l^rmlni;, dudiy ot 21^ 84^ 400, 508; 68a 

529. 
l^j* 'VuToA do Gulnndoi 50a 
Lothian, 88a 
i:/ial4,5n,68a 
Louth, 48a 
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Lonvaln (Leuva), 24S, 497. 

Loavlers, 490. 

Lower Lorraine (Netherlauda), 5S9. 

Lowicz, principality, 449. 

Lowlands of Scotland, 287. 

Lowton, in York county, 484 

Lublin, union-act at, 448, 4&Q. 

Luba», province, 812. 

Lucania, province, 67. 

Lucca, in Tuscany, 152, 406^ 41fi, 419, 60«, 
612. 

Lucau (LnccnX in 8axony, 519. 

Lnceria (Lucera), 57, l&i 25t 
Saracen colony at, 424. 

Lucerne, 523, 549. 

Lucon, bishopric, 510. 

LQbeck, 295, 877, 89$, 402, 408, 545, 54«. 
bishopric, 401. 

Luneburg. free town, 402, 408, 588. 

LQneville, 529. 

LQttlch. See Lidge. 

Lutzelburg. See Luxembnig. 

Lugano, lake of, 554, 609. 

Lugdunensis I.— IV., provinoee, 70. 

Lugdunum (LyonsX 70. 

Lugo, bishopric, 5i^ 

Luiniech (Limerick), 219. 

Lukoml, province, 452. 

Luloaa, 441. 

Luna, county, 597. 

Lund, in sikaane, 222. 

Lundegaanl, arohiepiscopal see of Den- 
mark, 298. 

Lnndensis Provinela, 222, 298. 489 addenda. 

Lundenwyc (London), 1(>4, i^l. 

Lunisiana (Lunigiana). district, 418, 417. 

Lusatia (LausiU), 250, 8(J9, 812. 

LttsiUnia, 65. 

Lutetia Parisiorum (ParisX 7a 

Luxemburg, county, 248, 887, 400, 488, 
497,5u5,580. 

Lychni(lu!>, lake. 824. 624 

Lycaonia, 19, 885, 680. 

Lycia, 2«, 827, 629. 

Lydda, in Palestine, 84a 

Lydia, 21, 870, 629. 

Lyndinissa (Wolmar), battle of; 877. 

Lynne. in Lincoln county, 484. 

LyOc. island, 876, 877. 

Lyonnais, county, 469. 

Lyons, city of, 70, 182,809, 468. 
archivescovate, 898. 
county ot, 244, 889, 469. 

Lys, river, 4ffl, 



Macalb, in Lombardy, 600, 

Macedonia. 85, 87, 194, 269. 

Macerata, bishopric, 616. 

Machou, banat of; 566. 

MAcon (Mascon), county, 239, 485, 497. 

bishopric of, 892. 
Maora, r.ver, 417. 
Madeira, island, 578, 582. 
Maileruelo, 590. 
Madrid (MargariUX in Cascile, 256, 816, 598, 

5S9, 590. 
Madrigal, 592. 
MwlniAo, 604 

Mieandros (Mend6r6), river, 20, 264 269. 
MKlam, 106, 190, 221440. 
Manus (Mayn), river, 71, 162, 249, 250. 
Maen, cas le in Palestine, 842. 
Mafra.581. 
Magdalona (Msgnelonnel 124, 157. 

bishopric ot, 892. 
Magdeburg, 249. 

archbishopric, 40L 
Maglay, furtresa, 685. 
Magliano, bishopric, 616. 
Miignesia, 268, 629. 
.Maijnum Yaradlum. See Bellarad. 
MHguntiacum (Mainz), 71, 171. 
>\uyvoi>pa, poJace in Ck)n8tantiuople, 7. 
Matfreb (Western AfHcaX 213, 214 281, 

884,644 
Maguelonne (Magalonne), 124, 157. 
Miitfyar-Orzag (Hungary), 258, 814 556. 
.Mnhadia (Kairouan), kingdom, 281, 822, 

883,648. 
Mnhadia, citv near A1gier% 644 
Mahan, in Khorwaream, 627. 
Mahel, at Nazareth, 848. 
Mahon, port, 66, 59a 
Mali eziai^ bishopric, 510. 
Mains. See ManL 

Maine, county of, 288, 887, 898, 465, 486, 508. 
Mainz (MagontiaX 71. 
arohbishoprio, 249. 
electorate, 6ia 
Makran, province in Asia, 212. 
Makryplacdii, mount In Arcadia, 621. 
Makrl, inLycia, 629. 
Malabar, coast of; 586, 641. 
Malaga (Malakka), 604 
Malaspina, margravlate, 418, 599, 611. 
Malatesta, county, 422. 
Malatia rMelitene), 26, 887, 842, 68L 
Maledlctus Mons (Leaser Saint Bemhard), 

4ia 
Malfa. See Amalll, 
Malamoooo (Madamaucum), 272, 608. 
Malazkerd, 824 
Malea, promontory, 269, 85a 
Mallnes, 497. 

Mallorca (Mayorca), kingdom, 59a 
Malo-Iaroslawez, 46a 
Malo-Ruwia (Halitcb), 808. 
MalU (Meliu\ island, 822, 689. 

Mambedsh (Hlerapolis), 12, 846, 847. 
Manibtra, 849. 
Man. island, 224 800, 481. 
Manxa. See La Mancha. 
Mangia Tower, in Siena, 4ia 
Mangona, county, 4ia 
Man! (MainaX 196, 269, 85a 
MaDs(leX116.288, 807. 



Manw (manors), subdivision of C)arlo- 

yingian territories, 17a 
Mansourah, on the JNile, 866. 
Mansura (Scindy)^12. 
Mantes, county, 48a 
Mantua. 405. 412. 
Maqueda, 816, 690. 
Marasch Oermanicla, on Mount Amanna, 

88^68L 
Marathon, 825. 

Marca Anoonensis. 811, 422, 6ia 
Marca Andegavonsls, 180. 
Marca Avarica, 187. 
Marca Bobemica (Nordgan), 18a 
Marca Hispanica (OothUeX 184 
Marca Oriontalia, 179, 188, 250, 52a 
Marca Navarrensi^ 257. 
Marca Sliasvyk, 249. 
Marca Sorablca, 18a 
Marca Trevisana, 414 
Marca Vasconensi.s 174 
Marca Windorum (Windischo Mark), ISa 
Marbnie, capital, 518, 540. 
March (MoravaX river, 894 068. 
Marchfeld,899,624 
Mnrdana SUva (Black foif«tX 7a 
MarcianopoU^ 81, ISd 
Mardin, sulUnate of, 281, 82a 
Mare Cantabricum (Bay of BiacayX 255. 
Maregard, castle, 846. 
Maremnut of Tuscany, 417, 418, 612. 
Marias (Morava), 88, 824 66a 
Maria Magdalena, nunnery at Jerusalem, 

Mariazcll, 526. 

Marienburgb. capital, 879, 881, 449. 

Marienwerder. 882, 449. 

Marida. See Merida. 

Marignano, 554 

Mariacns, river. See Maroei 

Maritima. district, 422. 6ia 

Maritza (Hebms), river, 30. 858, 682. 

Marten, (communesX subdivision of Car- 
lo vingian territories, 170. 

Mariow, 878 

Marmaros (Mannarosh), fh>ntier province, 
814 MO. 

Marocca See Morocca 

Maroa (Mamsh), district, 559. 

river, 88, 258, 559, 66a 561. 

Marr, county, 2. 

Marra, castle, 846. 

Marsala (Lilybibum), 68, 181. 

Marseille^ 69, 147, 244 809, 40a 
bishopric of; 892. 

Marta, river, 185. 

Marteraoa, district, 407 

Mary-le-bone, 484 

Martigny, 551. 

Mascara. 644 

Masea, 415. 

MastdlhL See Marseilles. 

Masyad, casUe, 864 

Matchin, 569. 

Mate Orifbn, castle, 85a 

Matesco rMascon}, 7a 

Matrona Mons (Mont (Jendvre), 5L 

Maupertuia. battle of; 468, 47a 

Maurao, castle, 586. 

Maurienne (MaurianaX county cS^ 889, 418. 

Mauritania, 62, 65. 

Mauron-Oros. 626. 

Mawar-al-Nahr (Sogdiana), 212, 27^ 826, 
687. 

Mayenoe (Mainz), 71. 

Mayn (Main), river, 71, 162, 249, 250. 

Mayorca (Palma), 66, 69a 

Maxima Caesariensia, province, 7a 

Maxima Se<nianon]m, province, 71. 



Maza&k (CfesareaX in Cappadocia, 26, 681. 

Mazanderan, on the Caspian, 209, 277 

Mazara, in Armenia, 266i 

Mazovla, duchy, 812, 449. 

Mazzara (Val diX province in Sldlr, 699. 

city, 699. 
MeaUi, in Ireland, 100, 219. 
county of; 288, 429. 
Meaux (Melds), 11& 484 

bishopric, 891. 
Mecheln. See Malinea. 
Mecklenburg, bishopric, 401. 

duchy, 522, 684 
Medchellet (MargaritoX See Madrid, 256. 
Medenblic, 40a 
Media (MeathX kingdom in Ireland, 100, 

219. 
Media, in Asia, 8, 209, 2ia 
Medicina, county, 410. 
Medina-al-Nebi, 20L 
Medinaoeli, 690. 
Medina-dol-Campo, 590. 
Medina-de-la-Cerda, county. 58a 
Medina-al-Salam. See Bagdad. 
Medina Sldonia, 587, 688/^ 
Medlolanum. See Milan. 
MedniU, bishopric in Poland, 448. 
Meduana (Le MansX lia 



Megalopolte, 85a 
MeSMn( 



(MiniiaX247.5ia 

bishoprio, 401. 
Mekhlne^ kingdom o( 18a 
Mekka, 197, 201, 
Melangeia, 627. 
Melaatadir, 299, 
Meldn (Meaux), 116. 
Meldorf. 445. 
Medelpad, 441. 
Meldnnum (MelnnX 116^ 14a 
Meleda, Uland In the AdrUUc, 664 
Melegnano, 408. 

Melitene, on the Enphratesi See Malatia. 
MeUto, city In (Calabria, 822. 
Melita. See Malta. 
Mello, castie, 581. 
Melioria. island, 828, 417. 
Melphia (MelflX 821. 
Melrose Abbey, 288. 
Malon, riaooonty oi; 115^ 888L 



Memel, city, 882. 

river, (NiemenX 22a 
Memphis, 16, 86a 
Memleben, 249. 
Mende, bishopric, 891, 6ia 
Menddr6. S<m Mnandroa. 
Menevia (St DavldsX bishoprio, 48a 
Meninx (GerbesX ialand, 61. 
Mentesche, province, 628, 629. 
Mentz (MainzX archbishopric, 401. 
Mequinee (MiknaaaX 214, 64a 
Merakash. See Morocoow 
Meran, county of; 625. 
Mercato del (7armin^ at Naples, 424 
Merch (Marc), dty, 474 
Mercla, kingdom, 148, 289. 
Mergentheim, 458, 64a 
MergoeiL county, 24a 
Merida (AngU8ta-£merit»X IH 21ft. 676, 

58a 

Merindadea, provinces of Navarra, 603. 
Mernia, viscounty in Scotland, 287. 
Merseburg; 299. 

biah<^o, 401. 
Mertola, 676, 577. 

Merv-al-Bud (Alexandria MaiglanaX 2ia 
Meeembria (Missivri), 68a 
M«<rt}, Broadway of Constantinople, 7. 
Mesocbaldion, in Pontn^ 874 
Mesopotamia, la 205, 27^ 847, 68L 
Mfm&'ji^ of the Normans, 29a 
Mesriu. castle, 84a 
Mossenia, 190, 269. 85a 
Messina, 40a 424. 599. 

archicpisoopacT, 617. 
Meschtschora, principality, 45a 
Metellino (L.«bo6X islAnd, 871, 622. 
Methvcn, 486. 
Metoja, voivodat, 666 
Metz (Mettls), 117, 147, 246, 608. 

archbishopric, 400, 401, 629. 

kingdom, 117. 
M^tzovo, city, 878. 
Meulan, county, 285, 888. 
Meuse JrMoaaX river, 68, 80, 167, 161, 168, 

Michelow! territory, 45a 

Midaion, 264 

Miedniki, town in Samogitia, 452, 

Mie^ 515. 

Mlklenburg (MecklenburgX county, 877. 

Miknasa (MequinesX 64a 

Milah, in Barbary, 648. 

Milan, 42, 51, 152, 811, 828, 407. 

marquisate, 252. 

archlepisoopacy, 417, 617. 

republic 405, 408. 

duchy, 606, 609. 
Miletus, 26a 629 
Millerbach, district, 625. 
Milo (MelosX Island, 861. 
Milyins-Pons (Ponte MoUeX near Borne, 66. 
Milzienl, province, 8ia 
Minco. county in Sicily, 688. 
Mlnden, bishopric, 401. 
Minerve (MenerbeX county, 8ia 
Minerbinum, county, 822. 
Mines In the Hartz, 249. 
Bosnia, 869. 
Dalmatia, 868. 
Karinthia,62a 
MIngrolian mountaln^ 874 
MIAo (MinhoX river, 816, 578,68a 
Minorca (Balearis MinorX island, 66, 68a 
Minsk, province, 452 
Mirabel, seigniory, in Palestine, 842. 
Mirabtslla, fortress in Crete, 868. 
Miranda do Douro, 570. 
Miranda, on the Mondeso, 674 
Mlrande, in Oasoony, 2«2. 
Mirandola, principality, 606, 611. 
Mliebalals, lordship, 502. 
Mirthola. See Mertola. 
Misericordia Dei, monastery, 88L 
Miaithras (MistrasX in Lakooia, 858, 625, 

685. 
Mlsnla. See Meissen. 
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Missr (Egypt), 866. 

Mlssr Di^hlliat (Up 

Mlstretta, county, h 

Mlszr (MemphisX 20a 

Mittei-mark, 89^ 517. 

Mocha (Mnza,) in Arabia, 8, 20a 

Moclin, border castle, 604 

M6dena (MutinaX Lombard duchy, 162. 

repubUc, 406, 411. 
Modioa,599. 
Modon, in the Morea, 858, 607, 621. 

bishopric, 857. 
Modruseh, bishopric, 671. 
MOen, Island, 298, 87a 
Moere, river, 467. 
M51k, convent, 624. 
M51ln, batUe at, 87a 877. 
Mdre, in Norway, 190. 
Moesla, province, 81, 84 269. 
Mogador, 64a 
Moglena, 254 

Monammedla. See Bagdad. 
Mohaca, 562. 
Mohi, 885, 555, 66a 
Mohllew, province, 452. 
Molina, county, 58a 
Moliaslo, county, 822. 
Moldovlachla, 571. 
Moldavia, principality, 670, 68a 
Momonla (MunsterX 100, 219. 
Mona (AngleseaX island, 221. 
Monaco, 610. 

Monapia Insula (Man), 221. 
M(Hicada, barony, 587. 
Monchlque, mountains, 67a 
Mondego, river, 256. 574 68a 
Mondonedo, bishopric, 68a 
Mondovl, 611. 

Monembasia, fbrtress, 866, 868L 607, 621. 
Monforte, fortress, in Portnni, 66a 
Monfofte, coonty, In Sldly, 688. 
lIon8olktan,8tf^68a 



Mongol empire, 885, 456, 460, 686, 688. 
Monjnich, castle of Barcelona, 68T. 
Monreal, furtresa, 587. 
Mons, in Hainant, 487. 
Mons-en-Puelle, 467. 
Monsanto, castle, 579. 
Mons Ferrandus, 846. 
Mons Pelegrinum, 845. 
Mons Petrmns, monastery, 88L 
Mons BegallstSchobekX castle, 242. 
MonsemS, 587. 
MonspiIosa^ county, 822. 
Montaille, 244 
Montalegre, 680. 
Montauban, bishopric, 6ia 
Montbrison, 468, 501. 
Montdidier, 48a 
Mont d'Or, 60L 
Monteaperto, 4ia 42a 
Monte CasdoH, 4ia 
Monte Casino, 822. 
Monte Catini, 420. 
Monte Cazorta, 604 
Montefeltro, county oC 422r 
bishopric, 6ia 
Montemor, 580. 
Monte-Murio, 420. 
Monte Negro (CzomagoraX 665. 
Montereau, 47^ 484 
Monte Sumano, 420. 
Monte Yarchl, 42a 
Montferrat, marquisate of; 262, 40^ 606, 

611. 
Montflchet tower, 484 
Montfort, county in Brittany, 48a 
Montfort, lordship in Syria, 844 
Montfbrt TAmaury, county, 806, 604 
Montlhdry, lordship oC 896. 

castle of; 509. 
Montlel, 692. 

Montmartre, abbey, 464, 4S7. 
Montmedy, 497. 
Montmorency, 806, 468, 506. 
Montpellier, seignionr of; 248, 865, 483, 684 

bishopric, 892. 
Montpensier, county, 600. 
Montreale, archlepisoopacy, 617. 
Montreull, viscounty, 464, 474 
Monuments of Pisa, 417. 
Monza, 152, 411. 
Monzon, 81 a 597. 
Moorflelds of Ixindon, 484 
Mopsvestia. See Mamlstra. 
Mora SUen^ in Sweden, loa 
Morat (MurtenX 418, 47a 
Morava (Maif^nsX river, 824 66a 
(MarchX river, 5ia 566. 
Moravia, border-province, 250, 800, 812, 

516. 
Morbihan, 47a 
Morea, peninsola, 19a 607. 

principality o( 88a 856, 62a 
^aletTis^ 
Morgamog (OlamorganshlreX lOa 
Morcarten, 511, 664 
MorUh, mount 204, 88a 
Morisena, bishopric, 571. 
Morocco, kingdom, 214 884, 674, 688, 642, 

645,646. 
Mortagne, dty and Iwdshlp, In Satntonge, 

477. 
Mortaln, county, 490, 494 
Mortimer's Cross. 484 
Morven, peninsula of; 287. 
Mosa (Meuse, MaasX river, 80, 167, 162, 1 6P. 

247,894 
Moscovla of the Czars, 457. 
Mosella, river, 168. 
Moehafok, principality, 4!A. 
Moekopolia, 624 

Moskow (MoscowX capital, 226, 804, 467. 
prindpallty, 80a 
grand dudby, 428, 456, 457. 
Moskwa, river, 804. 
Mosony, comitat, 557. 
Mosque Al-Aksa, at Jerusalem, 889. 
Moeoue of Omar, 204, 881, 889. 
Moe8Uclv52a 
Mossul (NlnevehX 27a 880, 885, 888, 847. 

Mosynopoli^ 85a 

Motercha (TmutarakanX 22a 

Moudon, 418, 551. 

Moulin, capital, 469, 501. 

Mount CenlB, 4ia 

Mount Hradlatlc, 6ia 

Mount Tabor, In Bohemia, 6ia 

Mount Tabor, eastle, in GalUee^ 84& 

Mount Zlsca, 515. 

Moura, castle, 577. 

Montler en Tarantaiaejathblshopric, 401. 

Mstislaw, dty, 45a 

Mucro (MugroneX vall^, 6a 

Mudanla, gulf; 6%. 

Mfihldori; near Aroflngen, 611. 

Miihlhausen, 689, 66L 

M(Uilenbach,561. 

M&mpelgard, county, 496, 68a 

Monster, bishopric, 249, 401 

Mugello, 416, 4ia 

Muglah (Hylarima), 629. 

Mulda, river, 68a 

Mull, island oi; 287. 

MullofCantire,28a 

Multan, on the Indna, 212, 27a 

Munich (M&nohenX 896, 627. 

Mnnkaoa, fortress, 562. 

Munster, in IreUnd, 100. 

Mur, river, &2a 

Muradal, defile in Sierra Morena, Sia 

Murbiher. See MnrvledroX 

Mnrda, kingdom, 888, 688, 60a 

Mnrg, river, 68a 

Mnro, castle, 616. 

Muro Storto of Belisariua, 188. 

Murom, city, 22a 

prindMllty, 46a 
Morray (MoravMnsbX diooeae, S8T. 
JTtiroMorYeiiifl^lOa 
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Mona, on the Dmve, 47. 

Mnrvledro (SagnntnmX 820. 

Mosaki, diatrict in Upper Albania, 634. 

Muaara, near Ck>rdova, 21 .\ 

Matah, 202. 

Mutllfmano, county, 416. 

Matina. See Mod'ena. 

Muztag, moant, 107, 829, 687. 

Mykoni, island, 859. 

MylasM, -.67. 

Myra, 20, 629. 

Myrleia, 264. 

Mysia, in Asia Minor, 870. 

Myria (Moesia, Bulgaria), province, 269. 

Mzcialaw, volvodat, 452. See Mstislaw. 

N. 

NabAo, castle, 579. 
Nadrauen, district; 880. 
Niifela, batUe of, 612, 558. 
Naiey-Kunszag, district, 560. 
Nahr-Joba, river, 845. 
Nalir-el-Kebir, river, 845. 
Nabr-el-Melk, river, 846. 
Nalsos, city, 84, 824 
Ni^ara, 257, 592. 
Nalon, river, 255. 
Namnete. Bee Nantes. 
Namor, tnarquisate, 485, 496. 

county, 542. 
Nancy, capital, 495, 508, 509. 
Nantes, (Namnete), 111, ll^ 157, 470, 476. 

bishopric 890. 
N&nzianzoe, in Csppadocia, 266i. 
Naples (NeapoiisX 57, 189, 194, 270, 875, 

895, 408, 614 

arcliiepiscopacy, 617. 

duchy, 158. 821. 

kingdom, 875, 422, 428, 428, 614, 

615. 
Napnlns (Naplus), county of, 842. 
Narbo Martius (Narbonne), 69. 
Narbonensis. province. 69. 
Narbonne (Narbo Martius), 69, 157, 216. 
viscounty, 480. 
archiepiscopacy, 892, 510. 
Noronta, pirates* nest, 260, 272, 814. 
Narev, river, 449. 
Nami, bishopric, 616. 
Narva, 377. *!»2, 4(«. 
Naao, in Sicily, 599. 
Nassau, city and castle, 587. 
Natangen, district. 805, 880. 458. 
Natis (NotoX in Sicily, 822. 
Natolla (Anadoli), S2L 
Naumburg, bishopric, 401. 
Naumdalen, 228. 

Naupactns (Lepanto), 269, 872, 607. 
Nauplia (Napofi di Romania), 196, 856, 858, 

621. 
Navarra, kingdom, 218, 257, 281, 818, 601, 

G05. 
Navarrete, on the Ebro, 592. 
Navas de Toloaa, 825, 591. 
Naviglio Grande^ at Milan, 407. 
Nazareth, 848. 
Naxoe, duchy of; 886. 622. 
Neapolis (Naplus), city, 842. 
Neapolis (Naples), 57. 
N^ufle, lordship of, 504. 
Neckar, river, 109, 520. 
Negroponte (EuboeaX county, 869, 607, 684 
Neal Patrai (Pairachik), 269, 855, 878, 594. 

duchy, 594, 620. 
Nehevend, 210. 
Ncisse, 516. 
Ncithra, comiUt, 557. 

bishopric, 671. 
Nemograd (Novgorod), 226. 
Nemours, duchy oi^ 508. 
Neoofisarea, 28, 264, 266. 
Ncograd, comitat, 557. 
Ncokastron, in Rhodes, 628. 
Ncricanus Tractua, 67. 
Nerike, 225, 440. 
Nesbin (Nisibls), 205. 
Nostvcd, 29a 
Neta, river in Italy, 186. 
Netad (NeutraX river in Hungary. 109», 122. 
Netherlands under Burgundy, 497, 498. 
Nevdns county, 289, 467. 485^ 496. 
Neville's Cross, battle of, 484. 
Netze, river, 812. 
Neuburg, in Bavaria, 627. 
Neuburg, near Vienna, 524 
Nencb&tel, county, 496, 506, 551. 
Neumark, district, 880, 517. 
Neu-Sohl, mining district, 560. 
Neuatria, in Lomhardy, 152. 
Neustria, in France, 146, 164, 157, 180. 
Nentra (Netad). 109». 
Newark, Lincobiabire, 484 
Newcastle, on the Tyne, 286. 

fir■^■■.■. . ,:. ... ....'..429. 

Kt^^v t':[^ln[^ '/TO. 

NcW'Fcinsat, 434 

New-GTod*t, iJee Nowo-Grodek. 

Ntalb, eft-Uc U7. 

2iicni^ l&iMiA, STl, 610, 622. 

Nlticft, ai, S4H, 82fi. H«il, 688. 

NicLipar, Sia, 860. 

NiwimedUi3a, Ssa. 025, 62& 

Niwptills (Prev«!a% ia Epirua, 88, 279. 

Nfi^upolKln BuI^^arU, 86f, 669, 626, 685. 

Nidaros (Thronbiem), 819, 886i 

Nidd^dale, 88a 

Niebla, 687. 68a 

Niemen, river, 226, 879, 468. 

Nikli (Sclavonic city in the Morea), 269. 

barony and buhopric, 867. 
Nikomedia, 82& 

Nile, river, 16, 206, 280, 866, 640. 
Nilnfar. river, 628. 
Nlmes (NemaususX 184, 167, 40a 
county, 848. 
blahoprlo, 8M. 



Nio (losX island, 861. 

Niort, in Poitou, 47a 

Nischabuhr, 27a 

Nischni-Novf^)rod, principality, 46a 

Nisibis. la 185, 205, 681. 

Nissa (Naiseus), 84 

Nisi«awa, voivodat, 666. 

Nbsyros, island, 267, 862. 

Nivellea, 497. 

Nivemais, 485. 

Nizza, 2ia 4ia 

Nocera de' Pa^ni, near NapIo^ 189, 424. 

Nooera, in Unooria, bishopric, 61 a 

Nordllngen, 544 

N5teborg, on the Ladoga, 448. 

Nogat, river, 879. 

Noirmoutier, Island, 474 

Nola, 57. 

Nor^ river, 265. 

Nordalbinsla (Holstein), 178, 222, 877. 

Nordgau (Marca BohemicaV 18a 

landgraviate In Alsace, 689. 
Nordhausen, 247. 
Nordniark (Brandenburg\ 617. 
Norhain, upon Tweed, 486. 
Norfolk, 290. 

Noricum, province, 48, 149. 
Norlendi. See Nordalbingla, 17a 
Normandy, duchy, 286, 8^7, 898, 465, 484, 

490. 
Norrland, 440, 641. 
North-Allerton, battle of, 484 
Northampton, battle of; 484 
North CSape, 22a 
North-Elder, 222. 
North Friesland, 228 
Northumbria, 104, 148, 28a 289. 
North Wealas (Cambria), 108. 
North wicum, bishopric, 488. 
Norway (Norrige, Norge), 8^ 190, 218, 228, 

281, 282, 296, 876, 428, 488, 44a 
Noto, 699. 

Novara, 40^ 412. 609. 
y{4re Dame, cathedral of, Paris, 811, 464. 
Novempulana (Vasconia), 68. 
NovgoHKi, republic, 107, 226, 804, 885, 408, 

466.669. 
Novgorod Scversky, 446. 
Nowogrodek, city, 884, 468. 

principality, 806. 
Novi-Bazar, capital, 86a 
Noyon, city, 807. 

bishopric, 888, 990. 
Nubia, 179, 206. 
N&rnberg, republic, 402, 644 
burgraviate, 899. 
margraviate, 641. 
Numidia, province, 62, 140. 
Nnra, river, 411. 
Nurmegund, province, 877. 
Nyknping, 440. 
Nyland, 44a 

Nyssa, in Cappadocia, 266. 
Nystad, castie, 801, 442. 



Oak of tho Thirty Champions, in Brittany, 

47a 
Obdoria, on Mount Oural, 46a 
Ober-Pfalz, 620. 
Oberwyl, in Berne, 65a 
Ocana, diet ot 690. 
Oceanu% S&ptentrionalU^ 76, 87. 
Odemira, bay of, 681. 
Odcnwald, forest, 78. 
Oder (Vladrus), river, 16a 188, 249, 260, 

295, 880, 885, 894 617. 685. 
Odinsey (Fyen), 222, 29a 
Odense (seat of Odin), 228, 89a 
Odins-sa^a, 106. 
Oedenburg, comitat, 667. 
Oelraa,681. 
Oeland, island, 489. 
Oeresund (Sound), toll of the, 292. 
Oesd, island and bishopric, 877, 880, 444, 

449, 454 
Oester-Bottn, 448. 
Oettingen, county, 642. 
Ofanto (Aufldus), river, 270, 888. 
Ofen (OldX or Buda, 47. 
Offa's Dyke, on the Dee and Severn, 821, 

Of^enu^ lake 84a 

Ohod, mount, 202. 

Ohrhelm, 174 

Oka, river, 82a 

Oksonoba (Estoi), in Alganro, 67a 

Oinaion, in Pontus, 874 

Oise (EsiaX river, 281. 

Oitosch, pass, 662. 

Oid-Breisaeh, 68a 

Oldenburg, bishopric, 401. 

county, 643. 
Old London Bridge, 484 
Olenoe, bishopric, 869. 
016ron, island, 474 

bishopric, 891. 
Ollte, in Navarra, 608. 
Oliva, city, 449. 
Olivenza, 681. 
Olivet, mount, 840. 
Olmedo, 590, 698. 
Ohnau (Olomuc), 260, 6ia 

bishopric, 401. 
Olona, river. 407. 
Olney, island, treaty of; 291. 
Olou-DJami, great mosque, at Broaa, 68a 
Olflzany, province, 45a 
Oltus (Lot), river, 848. 
Olympus, mount (Cypnu), 86a 
Olympus, mount (BithyniaX 607. 
Olynthofl, 269. 
Omolaa. 694, 
Onaln, river, 486. 
Onega, lake, 801. 
OnegUa, 610. 
Opofto^Sea 



Oppein, 616. 

Opsara, isknd, 828. 

Opslo, in Norway, 228, 44a 846. 

Orach (Suitowa), province in Bosnia, 666. 

Oran, 644, 

Orange (Aransium), city, 129. 

principality on tho Rhone, 606. 

bishopric 892. 
Oreades. See Orkneys. 
Orense, bishopric, 698. 
Oreos (Xerochort), fortress, 856, 859. 
Orez, border-castle, 604 
Orfah (Edesaa), la 847. 
Orkney Islands, 106, 219, 224« 800, 487. 
Orlhuela. 820, 69a 
Orleans (Aurelianum), 111, 464 

kingdom, 14a 

county, 885, 8Sa 

bishopric, 891. 
Orl^anais, 806, 464 479, 491, 494 
Orontes. river, 846. 
OrmUah, 209. 
Orta, bishopric in the Patrimony, 616. 

lake in Lombardy, 162. 
Ort-geard (UrtegaardX orchard among the 

Anglo Saxons, 290. 
Orthez, castle, 602. 
Ortygia island, 6a 
Orvieto, bishopric, 616. 
Osma, 256, 690. 
Osimo, bishopric, 616. 
Osman, province, 62a 
Osnabriick, bishopric, 249, 401. 
Osona, barony, 597. 
Osrhoene, la 

Ostalrich, bwder castle, 697. 
Ostend, 408, 49a 
Ostgothland, 801. 
OsUa, on the Tiber, 428. 

bishopric, 6ia 
Ostmark, in Saxony, 849. 
Ostphalia, 898, 

Ortrichi, Eastern border (AustrlaX 179. 
Osnna, county, 68a 
Othrys, mount, 87a 
Otfofd, battle of; in Kent, 291. 
Otrar, 885, 689. 
Otranto, 269, 607, 685. 
Ottorbum, battle of; 484 
Oural, mount, 75. 
Ostrasia. See Austrasia. 
Otten-Sund (Sound of Otho), 222. 
Ottoman Empire, 627-684 
Ouche, river, 238, 46a 
Ourem, 674 

Ourique (OrikX 675, 681. 
Oviedo (Oothia), kingdom, 217, 866. 

bishopric, 698. 
Oye, castle and borough, 488, 474 
Oxnaford (Oxford), 221. 
Oxholm, convent, 894 
Oxua (DjihunX river, 818, 88a 

P. 

Paderbom (PadarabrunnaX 174, 849. 

bUhopric, 401. 
Padua (PataviumX city, 68, 811, 406, 411, 
607. 

duchy, 168. 
Padul, on Mount Alpujarras, 604 
Pa(;aseticQulf,87a 
Pago, island, 82a 

PaUtium Beatffi Maria?, monastery of, 891. 
Palaamo Veochio, in Florence, 41 a 
Pale, English territory in Ireland, 288, 429. 
Petovium (Pettau), 47. 
Pffistum (CapaccioX 67. 
PaliBsUna, 11, 204, 885, 845, 848, 640. 
Palanka, suburb of Belgrade, 666. 
Palatinate of the Rhine, 895, 518, 680. 
Pahivicini, principality of the, 611. 
Palencia, 590. 
Palermo, 859, 822, 699. 

archiepiscopacy, 617. 
Palestrina, 608, 6ia 
Palizzi, 599. 

Pallars (PallasX county, 867, 479, 694 
Pallastra, 610. 

Paloia (MayorcaX 66, 698, 600. 
Paloe, 691. 

Pains Moeotis (Onlf of Azof X 90. 
Pamphylia, 19, 827. 
Pammakaristos, cathedral of the, 7. 
Pamplona (Pampiluna), 184. 
kingdom, 257. 
bishopric, 608. 
Panaghia Chriso Kephalos, church of, 874 
PangkaM>n, mount, 869. 
Panico, county, 410. 
Panion, castle, 682. 
Pannonia, 47, 149. 
Pantalaria, island, 699. 
Pantokrator, church of the, 7. 
Paphoa, 267. 

Paphlagonia, 8S 887, 851, 87a 
Papia. See Pavia. 
Pappua, mountain in Numidia, 140. 
Paraclete, monastery near Troyea, 893. 
Parchim, lordship, 877. 
Pardiac county, 841. 
Paradi»ino, convent, 420. 
Panetonium, 17. 
Paratrecho, castle in Naxoa, 861. 
Parga,607. 
Paris (ParisiiX 70, lia 

kingdom, lia 

(^lUl, 181 , 285, 888, 464, 484, 487, 609. 

(Paris), county, 285, 48a 
bishopric, 891. 
, Parium, 868. 
Parma, city, 811, 406, 411, 418, 414, 609. 

duchy, 158. 
Pamassos, city in Cappadocia, 866. 
ParecchiA, on Paroa, 861. 
Paroa, island, 861. 



Parthenay, connty, 494 
ParthenopoUa, 86a 



Partikopolis, 269. 

Paryados, mount, 62a 

Paasaycr, valley, 625. 

Passava, baron V, 857, 85a 

Passan, bishopric, 71, 250, 401. 

Patara, 267. 

PaUvium. See Padua. 

Patay, near Orleans. 479. 

Patema, on Mount Etna, 88a 

Patmos, island, 22, 268. 

Patna, in Hindoostan, 689. 

Patro (PatrassoX 196, 269, 866, 607, 621, fl& 

baronv, 857, 621. 
Patrachik (Ncn PatneX castle, 856. 
Patmos, isUmd, 22. 
Patrimonlum Sancti Petri, 166, 858, 811, 

422, 618, 61 a 
PaUi, 699. 

Pan (PalumX capital of B^am, 841. 
Pavia, 180, 152, 186, 811, 828, 406, 418, 60a 
Pays-de-Vaud, 24a 418, 651. 
Pecs, in Hungaiy, 56a 
Peipus, lake, 805, 877. 
Peking, capital, 68a 
Pelieaa (Balaton), lake, 47. 
Pella (Macedonia), 87. 
Peloponnesus. See Morea. 
Pelusinm, 16. 
Pel^ del Cid, castle, 820. 
Pennine Alpo, 69, 889. 
PenUpolis of Roroagna, 15a 185. 
Penthidvre, county, 470, 492, 506. 
Peparethos, island, 269. 
Pera, atConstantimiple, 7,825, 861,610, 688. 
Perche, county, 898, 490. 
Pdre-la-Chaise, cemetery, 892. 
Pergamus, 22, ^68, 629. 
Perge,267. 

Pereslawl, principality, 45a 
Perejaslawl, 226, 808, 461. 
Perigord (PetrogoricumX 148, 240, 898, 47& 
Perigueux, bishopric of, 891. 
Perlepi (PrilaponX in Macedonia, 85& 
Permla, 22a 442, 46a 
Peronne-la-Pucelle, fortress, 47a 
Perptgnan, 24a 
Persia, 96, 811. 829, 687. 
Perth, 28a 486. 
Perugia (PerusiaX duchy, 185, 858, 406, 421 

lake, 612, 6ia 

bishopric, 616. 
Pcsaro, 16a 

bishopric, 6ia 
P^cara (AtemumX fortress, 6ia 

river, 18a 
Pe88inns(BoAanX 27, 264 
Peeth, comitat, 567, 661 
Petra, 11, 842. 

Petrogoricus Pagns (Perigord), 141 
Petronion, fortr^ 629. 
Petrula, fortrvn, 684. 
Pettau (PtttoviumX 47. 
Peudni, 90. 
Pfklz-am-Rhein,620. 
Pfyrt, county, 642. 
Phanagoria (PbanagoriaX 109>. 
Phars^us (FersalaX 269. 
Pharus, la 
Phasis, river, 874 

Philadelphia (Asia MinorX 864, 629. 
Phileremoa, mount and convent on Rhodea 

621 
Philippopolia, 80, 186, 858, 631 
Philippi, 269. 
Philokrene, battle of, 628. 
Pbilomelion (AkahehrX in Piaidia, 827. 
Phociea, 621 
Phocls, Novince, 878. 
Phoenicia, 11. 
Phrygia, 20, 827, 871 
Phtbiotis, province of Thessalia. 871 
Picuaa dd Campo, in Siena, 411 
Piaocnza, 406, 411, 609. 
Pianosa (PlanusaX island, 417, 611 
Picardy, 282,464,484 
Picenum Annonartum, 51 
Piclavis (PoitiersX 112, 147. 
Piedmont, principality, 846, 411 
Pierregort. See PMgord. 
Pierreguys (PerigueuxX 340. 471 
Pietra-Santa, fbr^ea^ 618. 
Pilis, comitat, 567. 
Pilten, in Coorland, 888, 464 
Pinhel, castle, 580. 
Piombino, 417. 
Pisa, maritime republic, 808, 888, 611 

archbishopric, 617. 
Pi8an^ castle of the, 881 
Pisidia, 19, 629. 
Pistoja,406,415,420. 
Pisuerga (PistoricaX river, 866, 581 
Piteaa, city. 441. 

PlacenUa, Piacenza, duchy of; 108,405,411 
PlaciUi (diets) of Soncaglia, 868. 
Plain -dn-Temple, castle^ 841 
Plain of MarUa^ battlefield of Koasowm 

666. 
Plasencia, 590. 

bishopric, 691 
Platten-See (BalatonX lake, 47. 
Pleasis-les-Toura, castle, 601 
Pliva, river, 666. 
Plock, princiMlity, 449. 
PloermeL in Brittany, 470. 
Plotzk, 250. 

bishopric, 441 
Po (PadusX river, 61 161 858, 406, 411. 
PoaetM (military govemorX 401 
PodUushia, province, 449. 
Podlesia, province, 451 
Podolia, province, 461. 
Podrima, province, 666, 661 
Pogesania, district, 880. 
Poggibonzi, castle, 421 
Pogfizza, in Dalmatia, 661 
PoiUers, county, 840, 886, 471 

bishopric 891, 611 
Poitou. 887, 898, 478,^. 
Poland, dneby, 850. 
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Poland, kingdom, 281, 802, 818, 876^ i49. 
I'olriiioninni, 28. 
Polknlia(PollenM), 61 
Pulonia Magna, 449. 
Minor, 450. 
Polurzk, principality, 82fi, 808, 884. 
i*<>lyca.«tro, in Calabria, 888. 
P«>1\ kandrosv. island, 8til. 
I'umbal. ca»tlc, 579. 
Poiiurania, duchy, 850, 29«, 818, 897, 588, 

585. 
Poiiiercllen, district, 879, 449. 
Pouiesania, district, 880. 

bishopric. 449. 
Pondico, in Crimea, 610. 
Pont-de-l'Arche, city, 490. 
Pont-Audemer, 490. 
Pcmle-Corvo, 6ia 
Pontefiract Castle, 484 
Ponthieu, county, 888, 464, 469, 474, 496. 
Pontica DicBcesls, 28. 
Pontine Swumps, 488. 
Pontoise, county, 885. 
Pontremoli, border fortrea.", 418. 
PontuN 88, 887. 851. 
Ponza, island, 61& 
Porches, 577. 

Poros (Kalauria), island, 869, 686. 
Porpbyra, palace in Constantinople, 7. 
Porta dti Fopolo, in Rome, 189. 
Portee Amantldes, 805. 

CaspiiB, 808. 

CMliciiB, 805. 

MariUmsB, 806. 
Portion, county, 489. 
Portillo, in Castile, 69a 
Porto, See Oporto. 
l>ort«) Pisano, 417. 

Torlu iIl MfjnarriCpliiD, at Rhw^M, m. 
I'urti* rll Stn |ppc»)tto, bbhoprto, 615* 
Porto S?ar>t*^ i^and, M3» B«3. 
Portoiffll. klnKilom erf, %U, &1^ 530. t&h 606. 
Portn-Kaltf iPurtciinilj, ctpuuty of, B16. 
Poftua LSbtiml ( Leghorn X 4Sa 
Pnncu Ma^nt& i,Pnrt Maboot 66, 5S9. 

Pu«.h{>^ (PoAi^^ eoRijtat. 890, 550* 
l*tKM?rL. jirovint'tf, 4&0, 312, 44fl. 
PosidoJiiaii Oiit^ &T. 
PtWiny, Qomltat, 567, 
PotefiKik, county, 332, ^ 
l*otMlain on the Havel, 517. 
i'ouilly, castle, 289. 

P,tti,ity Zi^mU (Polbh districts), 818. 
Powy.s principality, 488. 
Pra'fectures of the Koman Empire, 46. 
Prtfcvalitana, 85. 
Praga, in Poland, 449. 
l*rague (Praga), capital, in Bohemia, 850, 
514. 
bishopric, 401. 
archbishopric, 548. 
Prttj«to», in the Morea, 196. 
Pravaili (Marcianopoli8),81. 
Prebalis, in Upper Albania, 86, 684 
Prenzlau, 517. 
I'reasbnrg (Carraantum), 47. 

comitat, 557. 
Prevesa (Nicopolls), 88, 607. 
Princii)ato, province, 888. 
Prinitza, battle-field of, 621. 
IMpjet iPrypec). river, 805, 458. 
Proonpift. b».'0 Kralowa, 566w 
Prokonnesos, biland, 868, 858, 689. 
Promontorlum t^acrum, 588. 
Provence (IVovincia), connty, on the 

Khune, 148, 15S. 808, 486, 508. 
I^rovinces of the Roman Empire, 4 
Provinces Ecclesiastical of 
Arag(»n, 600. 
CasUle, 598. 
Denmark, 288, 898. 
England, 483. 
France, 890, 610. 
Oermany, 401, 648. 
Greece, 851, 856. 
Hungary, 571. 
Italy, 616 
Navarra, 608. 

Norway, 489. See Addenda. 
Poland and Russia, 449. See Ad- 
denda. 
Portugal, 586. 
Prussia. 883. 
Scotland, 885, 485. 
Sweden, 489. See Addenda. 
Syria. 848. 
Provins, in- Champagne, 489. 
Prusa (Brusa), in Bithynia, 88, 870, 688. 
Prussia, conquest oi; 805, 875, 879. 

AUto of the Teutonic Order, 880. 
duchy, 453, 517. 
Pruth (HierasusX river, 90, 570. 
Przf insysl, principality, 568. 
I'rzvbislaw, siege of^ 515. 
I'mira, island, 871, 610, 688. 
i'skow (PleskowX principality, 802, 468. 
l*t«>lcMiiais (Acre), 848. 
I'uurta de Val Carloa, 184 
Pu;;lia (.\pulla) province, 67. 

duchy, 881. 
I'ug'iiano, 607. 
i'uiset, seigniory of; 806. 
I'ultusk, city, 449. 
Puntido, convent, 409. 
Uarsak, river, 688. 
Poster- Valley, in Tyrol, 586. 
Puteoli (Pozzuoli), 158. 
Puy, bishopric, 891. 
Pny de DAme, mountain, 889, 468. 
Pylai, in Pontus, 874 
Pyramus, river, 14 849. 
Pyxitee, in Asia Minor, 874 



Qoalnland (Lapmark), 86, 986. 
Qnerd (Caoordn), 843. m» 47a 



Quesnoy, 497. 
Quedlingborg, 847, 849. 
Quierzy (Cartslacns) on the Oise, 181. 
Quimper, bishopric, 890. 
Quinque £ccleslBe(F&nf klrcben), bishopric, 
571. 



Raab (laorium), comitat, 667. 

bishopric, 671. 
Racca (Callinicon) on the Eaphrates, 879. 
Radcliff, near London, 484 
Ragnsa, Imperial city, 189. 
republic, m, 668. 
archiepisoopacy, 671. 
Rakoe, plain in Hongaiy, 858. 
Rama (BosnU) kingdom, 668, 666. 

duchy, 566. 

river, 56& 
Rambonillet, 609. 
Ramhormuz, in Persia, 811. 
Ramla, in Palestine, 808. 
Randazzo, margravlate, 699. 
Ranga, or southland of Iceland, 899. 
Renders, city in Jutland, 878. 
Rapperswyl, on the lake of ZOrich, 658w 
Raron, county, 551. 

Raa-el-Abiad (White Cape), near Tyre, 844 
Rascia (Servia), province, 824^ 868. 

kingdom, 566. 
Rashid (RosettaX 866. 
Rassa (Novi Bazar), capital, 868. 
Rastadt, capital. 588. 
Ratenna (Regnitz), river, 260. 
RaUaria (Widdin), 84 
Ratisbon. See Regensbnrg. 
Rattenburg, castle, 587. 
Ratzeburg, county, 877. 

bishopric 401. 
Ranmarike, district in Norway, 190, 888. 
Ravendel, castle, 846. 
Ravenna. 48, 180, 811, 406, 418, 607. 
exarchate o^ 158, 185. 
archiepiscopaoy, 617. 
Ravensberg, county, 688. 
Rawa, province, 449. 
Ray (RhagasX 810, 877. 
Raz^ seigniory, 818, 888. 
R^ island 474 
Readinga, monastery, 488. 
Recanati, bishopric, 616. 
Rechnitz (RegnitzX river, 168, 178, 850. 
Redinha, casUe, 579. 
Redonea. See Rennea. 
Red RussU (HaliczX 450. 
Regensburg (Ratisbona), 177, 850, 408, 644 

bishopric, 401. 
Reggio in u£milU^ 158, 811, 418. 
Reggio on the Faro. 27(\ 828. 
Regipodanos, in Cappadoda, 266. 
Regium. See Ratisbon. 

See Reggio. 
ReiKjaholt, castle of Snorro, 899. 
ReilOnvik, capital in IceUnd, 899. 
Reit-Gothland (Jutland^ 85, 190. 
Remi (RhelmsX 71, 110. 
Reniiremont, 529. 
Rems, river, 810. 
Rendsburg (ReinholdsburgX fortress, 894, 

877. 
Renfrew, county, 288. 
Rennes (RedonesX HI, 116, 167, 887, 470. 

bishopric of; 890. 
Repoi, on the Cimmerian Bosphoms, 109 *. 
Resan. See RJaesan. 
Reasawa, voivodat, 566b 
Restello. See Belem. 
Bethel, county, 884, 467, 489, 496. 
RetUmo, city in Crete, 859. 
Reuse, county, 548. 

river, in Switzerland, 562. 
Reutllngen, 540, 544 
Re val. city and bishopric, 870, 880, 408. 
Rha (VolgaX river, 87. 
Rhffitia, Roman province, 60. 

Ostrogothica, 129. 
Rhutian Aloe, 661. 
Rhausium (RagusaX 168. 
Rhoims, county. 284 

archbishopric, 888, 468. 
Rhein-PfUz, 52#. 
Rheno, river, 410. 
Rhizaion, city in Asia Minor, 874 
Rhodes, island, 28, 267, 868, 62& 
Rhodte (RutenaX 117. 

bishopric, 891, 510. 
Rhodian Co1oeBn^ 267. 
Rhodope, province, 80, 869. 
Rhodostos, 858, 859, 688. 
Rhyndacus (EdrenosX river, 868. 
Ribagorza, county, 857, 818, 697. 
Elba da Coa, district, 68a 
Ribe (RipaX In Jutland, 888, 994 
^Jffisan (kesanX on the Oka, 885. 



principality, 460. 
bishopric, 510 



Rrjchellp, port and fc5TtT<^«, 478. 

Rot^kUdo (eprttifis of King RoeX capital of 

Denmark; 232. 
iWteTn, luTilihin, wa 
K.»)raljind, district Iti Norwij, 190, 821. 
Ed^tPchuw, pHiiclpallty, 451 
Rfitma^a ( Koman dlofa), province, 811, 

422, 613. 
Romann-Gemijintc Mnplra* S18, 847-868, 

8^1, m^-^\U Klfi^ !NHr428, 43^ 486, 488, 

511^&*T. 
Homanfa (CesutuiUDoploX Latin empire of, 

m^ 351. 
RoaiB2iopo]l9> S#6l 
Ronii^ city. 4% im, 251, £58, 811, 406, 488, 

6ia 

ducby, 153^ 185, 

patriarchate, 61 5^ 
noinoTo, upar Kdni^beTK, JMMS. 
Roncaifttrt. ptatn yf, £52. 411. 
Roomn-allc« (UbnKvaui^X 1^ 
Rondfi (MnndaX 604 
RcisM,, prvidoiitot7H,597. 
UofiBtitia, dty tn LitbnftcU. 458. 
Ro«baojii<% 6fttt](!i of. 467, 
Eo^klei VEilliiL F«« Koncevalles, 184 

lici«ettA, sai 

Ro91nt<^ 4(iS, 

U^^ienna, town fn Samof^tta, 458. 

Rt^lng^n, lb Sw^deiL, X£& tiee Addenda. 

Bofilyn, cftstip, 436, 

Kftfis (Roi^nJil^) diocese, S8T. 

Rois^no, 27^. 

H<*tO€k^ 87 7h 4^»S, ^^a4 

Ro!?tow, prlndi^ilHy, 458, 

Roaiwiil, M4 &51. 

HotnFjv provlnMi jJTT. 

R^trcriljun, 4(iS, 4»T, 

Koucy, l(l^dl!hif^ BS4, 43^^ 

Ruulu (Rotomfi^s), 70, 111, 116, 886, 484, 

4IH1, 
RouaalLlon, county, 114A, 4S1, 594 
Rouv ray- S lint -DenlR, battle, 479. 
Ravtrtdo, MT, 

Rov^fipjfl, conuty, 1I4S, 805, 4Ta 
Ro^iit dommwi in Fraiicu, 2^1, 888, 468. 
Roys, city, 4TC. 
RwxburgL. castle. 2891 
Boi^dDy. Uttlt^-floki of, ftGa. 
Hsht^vr. principality In Rusflia, 45a 
Kndoh, in lliti LN^Ua, &tO. 
Rudbar, castlfl of the Assnsflns, 810, 279, 

Sft4 
ROdofcbetm, 5S7. 
liDgen, bland, 107, 218. 878, 444, 585u 

prindpnlity, JII7, 
RrLp<^1iisunili^H 497, 
K{^i]L on the lakt? of Lucerne, 658. 
llnslo, castle^ H4e, 
KiiiD (konlumX snltaiiatii, ^08, 281, 827, 

027, iaso. 

Rnm-lll (RopiniUvX 681 
Rop^kala, vmiU, Ml. 
Ktmiuic^Ic. near Btaiaca, 4^ 
Ensca, district on the lak« of Oomo, 609. 
RiuuoaEa iRosdanoX in Calibria, 822. 
BuiBla, grand dochy ot 2]^ 381, 876. 
B[it«Q]ciiA PuBtia, dliiMct, 147. 
Butena (Rbod^X ^^t 



Sa'ELle, river. 155i 

^A'a»nJ>, In YtMiiuiL, 80& 

Bn^aiie, rirer, 550, 

jifturhrfn^Ji, county, 5S7, 543- 

SaAtrs bnttlofC ^15. 

Biib*ria tSiii^ir), capital of pRnnonia, 47. 

fiabaudla, i^«e fiuvoy. 

Sdbbatuiv riv«r in ApollB. 180. 

SabbN^Dcella, ]>enlnfiulii, 5C4 

Bablna, l^aiiat territory, 1^^ 488, 61& 

Sabrlannm jEstuarium (the Bristol Chan< 

uvlX Tlk 
Sabrina (Bfiveni>, river, 7a 
t^abnata (tSabartX on the coast of Berbery, 

61, 
Sabred 8h4ik^, In Lithttanlis 884 
B«fkx. In AfHcA. S-22. 

cnjtlle In Oalilce, 344 



8«0e«.a 
fi^tAll 



Rieux, bishopric, 510. 

Riesen-O'ebirge (Giants' MountainsX 78. 

Rietberg, county. 648. 

Rieti, bisbopric, 616. 

Riez, bisbopric 898. 

Rif (Middle EgyptX 866. 

Riga, 805, 888, 408. 

archbishopric, 880. 
Rigaic OuU; 806. 

Rigo-mazew (field of MerlesX 666. 
Rimini, 168. 406, 418. 
Riminik, 570. 
Rimol, 88a 

Ringsted, in Bealand, 190, 89a 
Ringns (Avaric camp at Buda-PesthX 149, 

179. 
Rioja, province of; 857, 818, 688. 
Risga (Rechnitz). river, 16a 
Riva AlU (RialtoX laffoon of Venice, 878. 
Roannais, oonnty, 600. 
RoboystoD, near Glanow, 481 
Rocbefort, county, 4dT. 



it AlbuuL (YerqtasnlumX 78, 488, 484 
Saint Andrew i, 2SSl 

iiollege, 465, 
Balnt Asaph, btsboiiiip, 4Sll, 
Saint Bernhard {hvitScT}, uiountiUn pass, 

4ia, 

gatnt Bertnmil, cUy, 841, 

bbh^-priA,901. 
Sfilnt Brit^iii<i bhhnpric, S90. 
Saint i lolr-fiir KpUs tr^ity oj; 886. 
I SulntCtemBSH convent la ear Constantinople, 

8ain[ Cnthbert monnfllf'iy, 4aa 
SalEit Th>n\A, abbey ot 181, 4§4. 
Bain tea (^RiiLone^i, 115, 148, 

bbhoprk-, mi. 
9&\hi EngeDlui, cbQi-eb, 874 
Sulnt Gafl, bbbojiric. 550. 
Sslnt ftwf)i;c. bei5 Glurgewo. 
Saint Ocufge, cburcli, fctLjdda, 840. 
Saint O«i>fao, In IVjUIj, 552, 
Saint GildisiEia In Nemorc, monastery, 890. 
Saltit. Glleft, vilU^f* near London, 484 
Baint Glllea, county, 249. 
Saint Otjn4on-aar-lAvlri-. abbey, 888. 
galDt Jw£%>h^ on the Blrti, &5a 
\ £4aint JacHjnes de BdontTurd, monastery, 890. 
Sftlrit Jjunw, church of the Templar^ in 

Andratrldiv 85^ 
Baiiit Jean d'Acrt^ in rhiejtine, 848. 
Balnt J fan de Manr|^nnt\ bishopric, 898. 
^ulnt Jiilbn. h^^nnlta^. SI I, 
f^hfnt Li tier. hlilmprlL', ?^L 
i^tdnt Ma]p, in Br< tii»£TiiL. «*a, 470. 

bbijiipric; n»}. 
Saint Mai^eX, mfjni^ery, tioarChfUuns-eur- 

iAAn«4 H98. 



Saint Mark (YeniceX republic of, 814 607. 
Saint Martin-le-Orand, cathedral, 890. 
Saint Mary, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 171. 
Saint Mary, church on Mount Moriah, 889 
Saint Maurice, 844. 
Saint Mcdericus, cathedral, 181. 
Saint Onier, castle, at Thebes, 865. 
Saintonge, connty, 241, 478. 
Saint Paul's. London, 104 891. 
Saint Paul-de-Leon, bishopric, 890. 
Saint Pepoul, bishopric, 510. 
Saint Peter's Abbey, London, 484 
Saint Peter-in-Vadcano, 186i 
Saint Petersburg (LandscronaX on the Ne- 
va, 448. 
Saint Pol, county in Ariois, 488, 506, 50a 
Saint Pons, bishopric 510. 
Saint Quentin, 888, 807, 484 
Saint Riquier, city oi; 806. 

abbey, 888, 890. 
Saint Stephen, in Andravida, 86a 

cathedral in Vienna, 684 
Saint Sulpice, in Paris, 110. 
Saisette (SidonX barony, 844 
Sala, province, 665. 
Salado, river, 691. 
Salabun, 590. 
Salamanca, 688, 690, 698. 
Salamis (CoulouriX island, 859. 

city in Cyprus, 14 
Salemi, 599. 
Salerno, principality, 168, 851, 881. 

Slfo(870. 
ab medical college, 484 
archieplscopacy, 617. 
Salisburgum (Salzburg), 177. 
Salin, lordship, 496. 
Salm, connty, 497, 548. 
Salmydessos (MldiaX 688. 
Sal6. castle, 60a 
Salona, 46. 

(SoulaX county, 856, 680. 
Saloniki (TbessalonioaX 87, 869. 

kingdom, 886, 685. 
Salto, river near Scnrcola, 484 
Saluzzo, county, 405. 
Salvatierra, in Castile, 691. 
in Aragon, 697. 
Salzburg, archbishoiirtc.860, 40L ' 
Salzwedel, 40a 517. 
Samarkand, 818, 886, 687. 
Sambor, city, 451. 
Samland, district, 880, 45a 
Samnium, province, 56. 
Samara (SomnieX nver, 80. 
Samogitia (SzamaiUaX 880, 451 

bishopric, 449. See Addenda. 
Samoa, isUnd, 22, 859, 870, 871, 610, 622. 
Samosata. on the Euphrates, 847, 681. 
Samothrace (SamotbrakiX inland, 269, 851, 

871. 610, 622. 
San Angolo, on Mount Oargano, 828. 

(Moles HadrianiX casUc of 

Rome, 858. 
San Bonifazio, in Corsica, 888, 610. 

in Crete, 859. 
Sancerre, oonnty, 888, 491, 501. 
Sancti Albani cathedral in Odense, 89a 
Sancti Galli Monasterium (St Oallen). 176. 
Sancti Laarentii cathedral of Lund 89a 
Sancti Lucii cathedral in Roeekilde, 89a 
Sancti Petri de Casis Monasterium, 891. 
Sandomirz. 812, 450. 
Sandukli, in Phrygta, 629. 
San Estevan, 590. 
Sangarius, river, 864, 827, 858, 687. 
Sangatte, seigniory, 474 
San Qermano, city, 888. 
San Giorgio, 610. 
Sanguesa, 608. 
San Loretto, 6ia 
San Marino, republic, 488, 664. 
San Minlato, 405. • 

Sanniza, river in Bosnia, 56& 
San Prieto, promontory, 856. 
San Romuaido, convent, 480. 
San Saba (UerzegowinaX duchy, 566. 
SanU Chuu, convent in Portugal 68a 

in Sweden, 489. 
SanU-Fe, 604. 

Santa Oenoveva, cathedral, 181. 
Santa Irene, church in Constantinople, 7. 
Santa Maria, nunnery in Sweden, 489. 
Santa Maria-<lella-yittoria, at Scurcola, 484 
Santa Maria-de-Faro, in Algarve, 57a 
Santa Maria-del-Fiore, cathedral, 4ia 
Santa Maria Latina, convent at Jerusalem, 

889. 
Santa Maria, port on Pares, 86L 
Santa Maura (LeucadiaX island, 860, 021. 
Santarem, 577. 

Santa Sophia, cathedral in Constantinople 
7,858,68a 

cathedral in Andravida, 858. 
cathedral in Trebizond, 874 
Santiago de Compostela, 25^ 817, 59a 
Santerre, district In PIcardy, 496. 
Santones (SaintesX 11&- 
Santorini (There), island, 861. 
Sanur, casUe in Palestine, 84a 
Saone (ArarX river, 70, 119. 
Saoeeije, principality, 45a 
Saragostha (Zaragoza), 2ia 
Saral (Astrakan), chanate of; 885, 456. 
San^evo, 566. 
Sardea, 81, 864 
Sardica (Triaditza), 84, 18a 
Sardinia, 58, 189, 153, 888, 896, 417, 699. 
Sarkel, fortress on the Don, 198. 
Sarmatia, 76, 87. 

Samitza, convent in Transylvania, 8a 
Saroa, comitat, 55a 
Sarslna, 422. 

Sarum (SalisburyX bishopric, 48a 
Sarvana, river, 410. 
Sarwerd. county in Germany, 54a 
Sassari, episcopacy in Sardinia, 617. 
I Sattel, mount at Morgarten, 5M. 
I Sanchee, battle of; 48a 
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Sanontbal (Moant SOntelX 1T4. 

Saninane, castle, 618. 

Sausenbiirii^ 68d. 

&ave (Savus), rlTer, U, 47, 824, tm, 559. 

SavuUt, county, 428. 

Savia, Alpine %'alley, 651. 

province in Pannonia, 47. 

8aTigIiano,611. 

Bavolax, 442. 

Sayona, raarqnijiate ot, 252, 610. 

bavoy, county of, 400, 418. 468, 518, 551. 
duchy, 418, 6«6, 611. 

Savoy House, palace in London, 418, 484. 

SavwotetchU province, 45tf. 

Sayn, county, 542, 

Sax, county in the Alp^ 551. 

Saxa- Rubra, hattlefteld near Borne, 55. 

Saxe-Wittenbcrg, electorate. 518, 51& 

Saxe-Lauenburg, duchy, 522, 588b 

Saxonia (Saxony), independent state, 105, 
166.178. 
duchy, 240. 

Saxtm Colonies in Hungary, 56L 

Saxon Country in Transylvania, 559. 

Saxony, electorate, 898. 

Saxon Ntelerland, district, 559. 

Scalablfl. See Santarem. 

Scandelion, lonlship, 844 

Scanderoon (Alexandria), 866. 
(AlexandretteX 846u 

ScaldiH (Scheldt), river, 80, 181. 

Hcandla (SkaaneX 85. 

ScandinavU (ScaniUX 65, 144. 190. 

Scardua (Schar-Dagh), mountain, 85, 824, 
566. 

Vchiirding, 525. 

Schaf hauscn, canton, 550. 

Schalauen, district, 8Sa 

Schardaffh, 666. 

Schaucnburg, oountr, 542. 

Schauenburg-Pinneoerg, county, 444. 

Schaoa. province in Morocco, 645. 

Scliemnitz, mining district. 56a 

Schehr-Sebz, in Bukhara, 687. 

Schidingi (tmOieidungen), 120. 

Schinz. in Persia, 2^7, 687. 

Schitnitoza, river, 5ti6. 

8chleawii; (Sliaswyk). See Slesvig. 

bchley, river, 190, 878. 

Schneeberg. 519. 

Schubek (Mons Regulis). 842. 

SchffliK (quarters) of Bonie, 252. 

Schnpa, voivodat, 566. 

Bcliwaru-Wald (Black fores^X 7& 

Schwarzenberg, county, 542. 

8chweidnitz, duchy, 466. 

Scliwerin, county and castle of; 877, 684w 
bishopric, 401. 

Schwyz, canton, 400, M9. 

Sciacca, 599. 

Sciliy, ialand^ 221. 

Scinde, on the Indus, 561. 

Sirirs (shires or counties in England), 290. 

Sclavonia, province, 556. 

Sclavochori (Amydae) in Laconia, 858. 

Scone, abbev, 220, 486l 

ScocdiM» (Kop-Dagh), mountains of Ar- 
menia. 266. 

Bcodra (Scutari), 85, 607, 624, 686. 
lake ot 824, 

ScoUand, kingdom oC 218, 281, 274, 875, 
428,482,485b 

Scotland-House, palace in London, 481 

Scopelos, island, 22. 

Scrlvia, river, 412. 

Scupi (Uskup), 86. 

Scurcola, battlefleld oC 424. 

Scutari (ChalcedonX 62a 

Scutari. See Soodra, 

Scyllacium (SquillaceX 180, 270. 

Scythla, 81, 75, 88. 

Scythopolia, 11, 818. 

ScynM, islafld, 22, 852. 
bishopric, 86& 

Sea of tlie Waneger, 227. See Addenda. 

Seafurt, border castle, 288. 

Sealand, in Denmark, 222, 292, 87& 

Sebaste (Sebasteia, SzivasX 25, 266, 681. 

Sebenico, city oi; 828, 568, 607. 
island, 260. 

Sebtab (C^eutaX 21& 

Seckingen, nunnery, 549. 

Sedjelmeasa, province, 646. 

Bed|ieetan.212.276.687. 

Seeburg, castle, 449. 

Scez (SagiumX visoounty, 888. 
bishopric, 890. 

Segorbfs dTichy Ln Vol^ncU, ^3. 

Ee^tviiL, 5ea 0^1 C«& 

Swualo fSQJtaX 51^ 

B«T4|ukld nrlDdpalttlai tn Syria, 880. 

Sfilepb {Calfew1rtU4!)H river Ln Cilicia, 849. 

B«lf:UcK u& the Llfrmtcfl, VM. 

Beileuria, on the Tigria, US, 2isT. 

BekQcla Trachu^ in Cllicla, 14, 266b 

Seige, ier. 

Bullet t^. 

Hi-h ^'*-^. 

SemgaUia, district, 880. 

Semlin, rortree^ 814, 559, 662. 

district, 88a 
Sempach, 612, 552. 
Sena, county, 252. Sec Siena. 
S^nechatuiet vt Languedoo, 498. 
SerreB,026 

Senerak, castle, 887, 847. 
Senex, bishopric, 892. 
Senfeya, in Khowaresm, 276. 
Senlac, near Ha8tlng^ 291. 
8enHs,484. 

bishopric 890. 
Senonia (Lngdunensis quartaX 70. 
Sens (SenonesX 70. 

county oi; 281. 806. 
Sepphorls (SeftiriehX spring <A, S4& 
SepHo, district. 407. 
Sepdmanla, provlnoe, 188, 167, 888. 



Septum (Septa, CeuUX 128, 214 
Sepulchre of Conradlno, at Naples, 424 
of Baldwin of Boulogne, 84a 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, 840. 
of Ignez de Castro, 5S1. 
of John Hnnyad, 562. 
urNour-ed-Din,8Sa 
of Dom Pedro of Portugal, 581. 
Sepulveda, 590. 

Serapis, temple at Alexandria, 16. 
Serbia (Serblia). See Senria. 
Seretb, river, 570. 
Serf Ejraletl (ServiaX 567. 
Serpa, castle, £77, 581. 
Serra da Centra, 681. 
Scrra Estrelha, in Portugal, 581. 
Serravalle, castle. 420. 
Serrai (Serres), 269. 620. 
Servia, kingdom, 196, 821, 868, 868, 568, 
565. 
Turkish ejalet, 685i 
Sesia, river, 414 

SevtUH (wards) of Florence, 416. 
Setuval (Saint UbeeX in Portugal, 676, 681. 
Sfioen Oake^ in Kent, 484 
^Ssven Tbtrers, in Constantinople, 7, 688. 
Severia, principality, »I5, 881, 452. 
Severn (BabrinaX river, 7a 
SevilU, 65, 124, 258, 587, K^S, 690, 591, 598. 
Sevo mountain^ 297. 
Sfkkes in Africa, 64a 
SfUiii, city and district in Crete, 869. 
Sfetigrod (Holv CityX in Albania, 624 
Shabactun, in Mesoixitamia, 847. 
Shadeir (ShadizX castle of the As8a8Ain^ 

864 
Shaitesbury, 291. 
Shaizar, castle of, 846. 
Shar\'an (ShirwanX 20a 
Sherish (XeresX 216. 
Sheristan, 277. 

Sherston (SceorstaneX battle of; 29L 
Biietland, islands, 8n0, 487. 
Shorediteh, London, 484 
Shiz (PhraaUX 209. 
Shrewsbury, battle of, 484 
ShHne of Saint Olaf; 22a 
Shnpa, province, 868. 
Shush, in Persia, 21 L 
Siboria, 89, 460, 68a 
Sicily, 58, 181, 189, 194, 281. 
emirate of; 259. 
grand county of, 822. 
kingdom ot 895, 599. 
Siculiana, county, 699. 
Sldo (Sidi-ScherX in Pamphylia, 267, 629. 

pUdn in Pontus, 874 
Sidi-Ghazi, 20. 

Sicbenbargpn (TransylvanbiX 556. 
Siena, 405, 415, 418, 612. 

archlepiscopal see, 617. 
Sierad (SieradzX province in Poland, 812, 

449. 
Sierra de Antequera, 004 

Sierra Morcna, In Sixain, 816, 568, 592. 

Sierra Nevada, 604 

Sierra de Segura, 820. 

Sigiburg. in Saxony, 174, 

Sigmari'ngen, 641. 

Sigtuna, temple of Odin. 106, 144, 190. 
Franciscan convent, 489. 

Signenza, 688, 69«>, 69a 

Sihun, river. See laxartes. 

SIkyon, 269. 

Silaro, river, 410. 

Silbcrsted, 222. 

Silesia, duchy of; 250, 812, 466. 516. 

Siliistria, 569, 635. 

Silivri. near Constantinople, 626. 

Silva Bnlgarorum, 824 

Siives, 675, 677, 582. 

Simancas, 590. 

Simmem, 520. 

Sinai, mount, 202. 

Sind (IndusX river, 210. 

Singidunnm (BelgradeX 84, 814. 

SmFgaglia, 1S8. 

bishopric 6ia 

Sinis, in the Portuguese Estremadura, 5S1. 

Sinope (SinonpX 204, 874, 680. 

Sinsheim, battle oC 988. 

Sinus OitUicus (Gulf of Lions not Lyons), 
156, 157. 

Sinut imperil, 61. 

Sinwi Vetiedicu9 (BalticX 91. 

Sion (SedunumX bishopric, 401. 

Sjrdund (SJullandX See Sealan<X 222, 292. 

Siphno^ island of; 861. 

Sirmich (SirmiumX 47,814 

Siraf: 211. 

Sis, in Armenia, 849. 

SLssbk (Sisfieckx 47. 

Sistcron, biidiopric of, 892. 

SinlerB, twin towers at Antioch, 846. 

Sitefi (SeUf X in Africa, 62. 

Sithiu (Saint OmerX 181. 

Skaane (ScandiaX 85, 190, 222, 298, 87a 

Skaltholt, episcoital see, 299. 

Skanderborg. battle oi; 87a 

Skanoer, castle, 545. 

Skara, bishopric 489. 

Skarphia, 2(W. 

Skiatho^ island, 22, 269, 859. 

Skjelskjor, 29a 

Sko-KIoeter, nunnery on the Mtelam, 489. 

Skopelos (SkepilaX i:»land, 269, 859. 

Skorta (GortysX in Arcadia, 85a 

Skrepari, in Albania, 624 

Skupoi (UskupX 86. 

Skutarion, near Adrianople, 80. 

Slaak, province oC 8ia 

Slava, village in Morea, 196. 

Slavla (SarraatiaX 88, 91, 107, 191, 195, 196. 

Slavia (Sclavonia and OoatiaX 149. 

SlavU (SlavinU or WondlandX on the 
Baltic 295, 809. 

Slavo-Grecian State^ 196, 86a 

Slavo-Ulyrian Athena, 860. 

SlaToohori (AroycUeX near Sparta, 196. 



Slesvig (South JutlandX 82, 228. 

margravlate of, 249, 80a 

duchy or, 294, 878, 444 
Slonim, city, 462. 
Slovenzi, 226, 52a 
Slucz, city, 45a 
SluyN naval combat of; 467. 
Smaaland, 225, 489. 
Smi«derowa. See Semendria. 
Sniithfleld vineyard^s 291. 
Smolensk, city, 107, 22a 

principality, 302,458. 
Smyrna, 868, 629. 
Snake-tower of King Ella, 190. 
Sneeland (IcelandX224 
Snorrolaug (the hot baths of Snorro in Ice- 

landX 299. 
Sobrarbe, principality of, 257, 8ia 
Sodermanna Land, 225, 801. 
Soest, 40a 

Sufla (TriaditzaX 824, 867, 686. 
Sogdiana (If awar-al-KahrX212, 875, 826, 687 
Sogn, district in Norway, 190. 
Sohl, oomitat, 557. 
Soissons (SuessionesX city, 71, 807. 

kingdom, 114 

county, 28a 488, 494 

bishopric 89a 
Sold^a. 6ia 

Soldin, in Brandenburg, 617. 
Soleure. See Solotbum. 
Solms, county, 541 

Solomon's Temple (Royal PalaceX at Jeru- 
salem, 889. 
Solothum, canton, 400, 650. 
Somme (SamaraX river, 8a 
Somogyvar, comitat, 667. 
Sontius (IsonzoX river, 52, 18a 
Sophene, on the Enphrat^ 266. 
Soprony, comitat, 657. 
Sora, county ot Nanl^ 822. 
Sora, in Paiihlagonia, 266. 
Soria, 588, £90. 
Sori^, abbey, 29a 
Sorgties, river, 6ia 
Sorrentum, 168, 270. 
Sotiropolis, in Asia Minor, 874 
Suula (SaUmaX county oi; 85^ 620. 
Souabia (AlemaniaX duchy of; 250, 809, 

895,899. 
Soure, casUc 674 677, 579. 
Soutbwark,291,484 
Spalatro (A^palathusX 4d, 814, 82a 

archiepiiicoiiacy, 671. 
Spanheiui, county, 620. 
Spanish Marches, 184 
Spanish Peninsula, 268, 876. 
Sitarta, 40, 85a 

Sperchiua (UelladaX river, 8ia 
Spcrlenga, <>astlc 48a 
Spessart forest, 7a 
Spetza (TynaronoeX island, 859, 635. 
8pezzia,in Italy, 6ia 
Bpiragau, 896 

bplro^ on the Rhine, 849, 400, 401, 644. 
Siwleto (Spoletum), dochy, 6^ 152, 185, 
252. 811, 422, 6ia 

bishopric 61 a 
Spree, river, 295, 517. 
SiKirades, islands, 22, 20a 
SqulUaoe (ScylUciumX 180, 270, 822. 
S:«msaL See Samosata. 
Ssaru-Chan, pnivince, 62>, 629. 
Ssibir(Turan), chanato of, 456, 460, 68a 
Stablon (KtoublonsX 14a 
Stadc 89a 40a 
Stargard,40a 
Staines, 434. 

Staliinene (StalimneX See Lemnoe. 
Stamfonl-Bridgc battle of, 291. 
Stampalia. island, &'y9. 
Stanon, fortress, 624. 
Stanz, in Unterwoldcn, 552. 
Stargard, 449, 584 
Stan^a-Russa, ancient caiiital, 459. 
Stariwia, voivtxlat 56a 
Staziona, district, 407. 
Staroi^ieti (countiesx 867. 
Steelryard, in London, 40a 
Stella, monastery. 891. 
Stelhisa fortress, 624 
Sternberg, 517. 
Sterpitza (TriaditzaX 824* 
Stettin, 40a 585. 
Steyermark. See Styria. 
Stibor, district, 560. 
Stifter, provinces of Norway, 44a 
Stiklesholin, 299. 
Stiklestad, battle of; 228, 29a 
Stillfried, on the Marchfleld, 528, 524 
Stlnes. See Athena. 
SUriing CasUc 288, 48a 
Stobi,da 

Stockholm, 226, 403, 440. 
Stormam, in Holstein. 82, 877. 
Stral^und, 89a 40a 535. 
Strand^ London, 434 
Straasburg, 175. 402, 589, 644 

bishopric, 401, 589. 
Strategion, in Constantinople, 7. 
Studium Generals of Hungary, 55a 
Stuhlweissenburg, 657, 66a 
Strathclydc 108, 221, 292. 
Strathcm, county of; 281 
Strauburg, 527. 

StrefU and Bazaars of Jerusalem, 889. 
Strelitz, 534. 
Strcngnus, 440. 

bishopric 489. 
Stribog, steppe in Russia, 804. 
Stuhm, city in Prussia, 45a 
Sturc river in Essex, 291. 
Stuttgard, 899, 528. 
Styria, duchy, 899, 52-2, 525, 52a 
Stj/reehavne (maritime districtsX 87a 
Sudauen, district, 880. 
Sudetcs, mountains, 456. 
Sadermanland, 44a 
SOmoh, comitat, 607. 



Suessiones (SoissonsX 71, 110, 181. 
Sneve-Gan, in Saxony, 68a 
Suevian, kingdom, 186, 16L 
Suevicum Marc (BalticX 76. 
Suffolk, 80a 

Sugarcane^ in Syria, 84a 
inSidly.SSa. 
^iMrar mi^ of the Baraoena at Jerfelioi, tM 
Suithlod (SwedenX loa 
Suitowa, in Bosnia, 666. 
Sultan-Oeni, homestead of the Tnrka, WL 
Sulzbach, in Alsace, 680, 681. 
Sund-Qau, landgraTiato, 680. 
Sur (TyreX in 8yri^^ 204 
Sua, province, 646^ 

Susdal (WladlmirX prindpaHty, 808, 45a 
Sussex, 104 
Sutri, bishopric 6ia 
Suza (SegndoX 6L 

marquiaate, 852, 4ia 
Suzon, river, 46a 
Svendborg, 89a 
Svilei (CibalisX 47. 
Swealand. 440. 
Sweden (Swea RikeX 86, 1061, 144, 190^818^ 

881, 282, 801, 875, 428, 488, 489. 
Switzeriand (Burgnndla MlnorX 809, 5I& 
Swleta, river, 884 
Syderder (Hebrides), 824. 487. 
Sykena (Pen and G«lat4), at ConataatlM- 

pie, 7. 
Sylenn (SdliyX ialanda, 88L 
Symc island, 862. 
Synnada, 2a 2<M, 689. 
Syracuse, Sa 158, 2S9, 609. 

arcbiepisoopacy, €17. 
Syria, Roman province, 12. 
Syria (EaShamX MobamuMdmn proifiM% 

204 
Syrmia, province, 66a 
Syrmian Peninsula, 660. 
Syrtis (GreatX 44, 199. 
Syeler (shlreaX 888. 89a 
Systert>9ck (Sister bfookX rirer, 448: 
Szamaithen, 880, 46a 
Szalad, comitat, 667. 
Szaboicz, comitat, 6Sa 
Szamoe, river, 650. 
Szathmar, comitat, 66a 
Szeben, in Transylvania, 66L 
Szekes-Fe^ervar, eqnltat, 667. 

dty,66a 
Szaflta, castle, 864 
Szivas. SeeSebaste. 
Szoghur (northern ByrlaX ^Oi. 
Szolnok, comitat, 66a 
Szony (BregetioX 47. 



T. 

Taadngc island, 89a 

Taberistan, 809, 8n. 

Tabira. SeeTavira. 

Tabor, mount, in Palestine, Ma 

Tabor, mount, fortreasln Bobemk, ffUH 

Taborah. See £vo^^ 67a 

Tabriz (GandaxX 809. 

Tabffin (Tubbus), caatle of; 864 

Tacape (KabesX ^l- 

Taonaron, promontory, 860, 856L 

Tafllcit, province, 64^ 64a 

Tag{ne^ battlefield of; 189. 

Tagliacozzo, 428, 424 

Taarus (TajoX river, 856. 

Talieria. in Khowaream, 87a* 

Talavera, 59a 

Tallaght (IrelandX 489. 

Tamesis (Thames), river, 7a 

Tamora (Teamor, TrimX lOa 

Tam worth, 221. 

Tana. See Azofl 

Tanaro, river, 412. 

Tancred's castle, at Antioch, 84a 

Tangier (TingisX 65, 128, 668, 578, 668. 

Tangut. 8S5. 

Tanncnberg, battle oC 888, 884, 448, 46a 

Tarabesonda. See Trebizond. 

Taraboloa (Tripolis), in Syria. 804, Sia 8I0l 

Tarantaii!«, county oi; 889, 4ia 

Tarb€^ 242, 47a 

bishopric of; 891. 
Tarcza, river, 562. 
Tarifa, 591. 60a 
Tamos (TamX river, 84a 
Taronca. 584 

Tarracononsis, provlnda, 6a 
Tarragona, Tarrsco, 66, 124, 184 

archbi^opric 60a 
Tarrazona, 595. 
Tarrentum (TarantoX 67, 180, 168, 947,801, 

270, 822, 614 
Taivns, 14, 26^ 887, 849. 
Tartas, visoounty. In Normandy, 481. 
Taruenna (Th6rouanneX 114 
Tarusa, principality, 46a 
Tarvisium (TrevisoX duchy oC 158. 
Tatta, salt-lake in Caramania, 866 68L 
Taunus, mount, in Nassau, 687. 
Taoreeion (Giustendilx 85. 188. 
Taurid, peninsula. See Crimea. 
Taurinum (TurinX duchy o^ 168. 
Taunut, mount, 14 804, 8i56, 885, 840. 
Tausa. battle of; 6ia 

Tavasthuu^ castle 44a , 

Tavastland, 801, 44a 
Tavira, 577. 
Tay, river, 887. 
Taygetus, mount, 19a 869. 
Tchemigov, prindpallty, 886, 808. 
Teamor (TamoraX 1<N^ 919. 
Teate, gutaidate at, 16a 
inarquisatc 88a 
archlepiscopacy, 617. 
Teckolnburg. county, 64a 
Tec river, 14a 
Teith, river, 887. 
Tejo, river, 674 
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Fekiour Sriroi (the ptlace Hebdomon), at 

Coiiiitantlnople, 7, &38l 
Tekkieb (Tekk6) provinces 628, 629. 
Tell-Bashrr, castle of; 847. 
ToIIemark, in Norway. 190, 228. 
Tell-Safieh (Blanchft Garde), caatlc-mlnB, 

841. 
Tell's chapel, 868. 
TdTs /Vu««, 552. 
Telmls»os. 2H7. 
Teloa. Isle, 267. 
Temea. coinitat, G6S. 
Temeavar. fortress, 662. 
Temnitz, voivodat, 566. 
Temple (Order Uuoae) at Acre, 842. 

at Jerusalem, 389. 
at Usbon, 579. 
at Londun, 484. 
at Paria. 461 
Tenedo^ island, 22, 851, 870, 871, 610. 
Tenna, castle, 6<«. 
Tenrvinonde, 497. 
Teroolam, fortress, 699. 
Teon, 265. 

Tcphrike (DIvri$niiX fortre6^ 266. 
lervftpNabal, 582. 
Terdona (TurtonaX 412. 
Terdschan, 681. 
Torek, river, 90, 689. 
Terga,in AiHca,6$2. 
Teripiwiscbt, 570. 
Teml, bishopric, 616. 
Temvwa, 867, 669. 

Patriarchate, 571. 
Terrs di Bari, 186u 
Terra di anarca, 6ia 
7\nrra Commune in Corsica, 610. 
Terra Furdana, 822. 
Terra Laboris (Capna), 822. 
Terracina ( Anxar), 180, 822. 
Disbopric in, 616k 
Ttrritorjf of the Knights Sword Bearen, 

88a 
Teniel, fortress, in Aragon, 697. 
Teeeben, 516. 
Tetnan, 582. 
Tevlot. river, 288. 
Teviotdale, Tlscoontj, 287. 
Tewkesbury, 434. 
Tea, in Morocco^ 615. 
Thalassona, city in Thessaly, 878. 
Thames, river, 78, 291. 
Thanais (DonX 76, 87, 461, 462, 46a 
Tbanet (KuitbinaX island, 104. 
Thaso^ bland. 22, 861, 871, 610, 682. 
Tbaumaka, 878. 
Thebals, province, 16. 
Thebes, in Egypt. 16. 
Thebes, capital and bishopric In Greece. 
BtfAara, military division of the Byzan- 
Une Empire, 218, 262, 268, 270 (with ad- 
' dcnda. Page 218). 
Thoma ..'Ei^um Pelagus, 268. 
Anatollcum, ^4 
Arinenlacum, 264, 87<L 
Bucellariorum, '^65. 
Cappadoclfts 266u (See addenda.) 
Cephalleniie, 27a 
Chaldlic, 266, 824, 8r4 
Charslanum, 266. (See addenda.) 
Chersoui*, 270. 
('Ihyrrheotaruni, 267. 
Colunlie, 266. 
Creta (EparcbiaX 268. 
C-ypri, 267. 
Dyrrbacbium, 270. 
Hellaa, 269. 
Longobardle, 270. 
Lycandi, 278. 
Macedoniie, 269. 
McksoiMtamiae, 266. 
Mcoiwlia, 270. 
ObsetiuiuDi, 264, 824. 
Oiitiinaturo, 265, 824 
Pnohlagonum, 265, 824 
Pelopt^nnesna, 269. 
Sami Insulin. 268, 284 
Sebastlie, 266. 
Seleucitp, 266. 
SIciliaR, 270. 
Thossalonice, 269. 
Thracesioram, 264 
Thracium, 269. 
Tbemiskyre, in Pontua, 874 
Theodonls Villa (ThionvilleX 171. 
TbeodosU (CSaflhX 6, 92, 109., 264 
Theodosiopolis, 18, 266. 
Thera (SantoriniX island, 861. 
Thenna, in Canpadoda, 266. 
Tbermaic, gulf, 269. 
Thermia. See KythnosL 
ThermopyliB, 196. 

bishopric, 855k 
Th^rouanne (TaruennaX 114 

bishopric, 890. 
Tbesealonica (SalonUdX 87, 269, 872. 
Thessaly, 89, 169, 872, 878, 682. 
Thetmarsia (DitmarskenX 877. 
Thibet, in Central Asia, 686. 
Thingweilir, 299. 
Thionville, 497. 

Tholaithala (urbs Toletana, Toledo), 2m 
Moorish province in Spain, 
816L 
Telmissofl^ 267. 
Thomar, castle, 574, 677, 579. 
Thone, river, 221. 
Thor, mountain, 201. 
Thorda, comitat, 659. 
Thorn, city, 882, 408, 449. 
Thooars, seigneury, 478. 
Thraoe. 28, 80, 194 269, 861, 618, 688. 
Thrond, in Norway, 190. 
Thikrinser-Wald, forest, 12a 
Thnls (Norway or loelandX 76. 
Thun, lake oi; 649. 
Tbur, river, 658. 
Thnr-Alpik 649. 



Thnrcau, in Souabia, 250, 895, 512, 648, 551. 
Tburingia (ThuringcnX kingdom, 120, 
145. 

dnchy, 164 247, 249. 

landgravlate, 896, 898, 61S. 
Thurocz, comitat, 557. 
Tbyatira. 264 629. 
Thymbria. river, 297. 62S. 
Tiberias (GalileeXprlncipality oi; 848. 

Tibet, in Central AsU^ 885, 63a 

TIbiscus (ThelssX 88, 167. 

Tibnr (TivoIiX 6a 

Tigris (Dl^Wat) river, 8, 12, 96, 207, 261, 

Tiniok, river, 66a 

Timoritza, in Albania, 624 

Tloeh (PeluslamX la 

TIngis (TanglerX 66, 128, 66a 

Tilia (DyleX river, 24a 

Tinchebrar, battle ot, 88a 

TlnU^ valley, 55. 

Tinmal, fortress of the Almohad^ 64a 

Tinos, island, 859. 

Tirazona, bishopric, 600. 

Tius, in Asia Minor, 874 



usssrans^-si'^-^ 



bishoinic, 6ia 
TIemsen, kingdom, 428, 648, 644 
Tmoloa, mount, 21. 
Tmutara-Kan (MotercbaX on the Black 

8ea,22a 
Todi, bishopric, 6ia 
TOnsberg, 297. 
Tdnborg-Pass, 662. 
Toffgenbuig, county, 54& 
Tolblacam (ZulpicIiX lia 
Tokat, in A^ Minor, 874, 681. 
Tokay, in Hungary, 56a 
Tokhare!>tan, 275l 

Toledo (ToIetumX 324 816, 588. 690, 69a 
Tolna, comiUt, 557% 
ToUenburg, on the Leltha, 814 
Tolosa (ToulonaeX 1^^ 
Toloss (Spain), plain of. 687, 691. 
Tolosanus Pagus (district of Touloasel 147. 
Tbmh» of the Kinss of Jerusalem, ^. 
Tomi (Toml^ on the Pootus, 81, 269. 
Tondern, 294 

Timndre, county, 289, 60a • 
Toplicza, river, 566. 
Torcello, 60a 
TordeeilUu, 59a 
Toma, comitat, 55a 
Tornacum (TournayX 114 
Torne-sse, convent, In Westmoreland, 48a 
Toroj 558, 592. 
Torella^ fortress, 697. 
Torontal, oomiUt, 553. 
Torrelobaton, 59a 
Torres Nova^ 581. 
Torres Vedras, 6S1. 
Tortona, 405, 412, 609. 
Tortoaa, in Catalonia. 181, 818, 884 697. 
Tortoaa, in Syria, 845. 
Toron (TibninX castle of; 814 
Totli-Or8ia.f (SyrmiaX 55a 
Toul (TuUumX In Lorraine, 848, 608, 689. 

bishopric, 401. 
Toulon. 244 *>9, 892. 
Toulouse, county oC 112, 248, 470, 49a 

archbishopric, 892, 510. 
Touraine, principality o^ 887, 898, 466, 

492, 602. •— ' •» • '^ 

Tonrnay (TomacumX 114 
bishopric of; 890. 
Tours (TuronesX 70, 111, 181, 286, 466. 
Tower-hill of London, 484 
Tower on the Fleet-ditch (TempIe-BarX 

Tower of Constantino, in London, 291. 
Toxandria (BrabantX 71. 
Trasarium. See Tran. 
Tralna, on Mount Eina, 822. 



Trajanopolia, 80, 269. 
Tralle^268. 



268. 
Tranl, M2, 607. 
Trans-Tibiscan Circle, 657. 
Trans-Danubian Circle, 557. 
TransylranU (Siebenb{{rgenX 88, 814 666, 

Trapsni,699. 

Trapezus. See Trebizond. 
Tras-oB-Montea, province, 68a 
Trau, 168, 814 m. 
Trave, river, 29a 
Traversaria, county, 422. 
Trawnick, 68a 
Trebizond (Trapezus), 20a 

empire of; 861, 868, 874 626. 
Trecaj (TroyesX 117. 
Tregnier, in Brittany, 47a 

bishopric, 890. 
Trentcain, oomiut, 657. 
Treves (TreveriX dty, 71, 117, 171, 246, 
894509, 5ia ^ ^ 

archbishopric, 401. 
Treviso, 406, 411, 414 607. 
Tr^voux, casde, 600. 
Trezzo (TritlnmX castle, 40a 
Triaditza (SardicaX 84 
Triaditza (Sofia), 867. 
Triaditza (StemitzaX 824 
Trianda, on Bhodea, 62a 
Tribeee, city of, 87a 

Triclinium (XaAiH)), in Constantinople, 7. 
Tricomarum, 140. 
Tridentum (TrentX duchy, 162. 

county, 252, 414 
Trikke, in Thessaly, 269,87a 
Trim, in Ireland, 100. 
Trimythoe ((>yprusX 267. 
Trinacria (SicilyX kinsdom, 699. 
Tripolitana, province, 61. 
Tripolis ((EaX in Africa, 61, 888, 64a 
Tripolia, in Pontua, 874 
TripiilK in Syria, principality, 88^846. I 



mpiilj 
86>J. 



Tripolitza (TegeaX 684 

Trivijilio, district, 407. 

Trocznow, castle, 5ia 

Troki, province, 462. 

Tnind^jem, in Norway, 819, 896, 44a 

Tronto, river. 822 

Troyca, capital. 117. 468, 489. 

bishopric o^ 891. 
Troia-ChAteaux, bishopric, 898. 
Tri^lllo, 690. 

TntUw, in Constantinople, 7. 
Tschorli. Bee Tzurulum. 
Tshagatai (ThlbetX 886, 687. 
Tudela, 818, 884 601. 
T&bingen, 52a 
Tula, city, 45a 
Tuldsha. 569. 
Tnin, on the Danube, 524 
Tun, castle, 864 

Tunis of the Zeirids, 259, 828, 642, 64a 
Tunkin, 68a 
Turan (SzibirX 688. 
Turbaasel (castleX 847. 
Turenne, vinconnty of; 289, 492. 
Turin (TaurinumX *n. 

archbishopric, 617. 
TurkLitan, 27a 687. 
Turo, river, 56a 
Turones (ToursX 70, 111, 147. 
Turopolia. district, 56a 
Turres, province of, 82a 
Tunis Stratonia, 11. "• 

Tusola Koniana, 422. 
Tuscan Sea. 247. 
Tuscany (TuscUX 66, 158, 185, 252, 405, 

606,618. 
Tuster, in Khusistan, 211. 
Tuy, bishopric 59a 
Tuz-Tchuin, lake, 680. 
Tweed, river, 14a 2Sa 
Twer, principality, 80a 
Twertza, river, 886. 
Tyana, in Cappadocla, 26, 26a 
Tymotlkoo, 86a S^e Dimolika. 
Tyne (AbusX river, 7a 
Typarenos (Si)etzaX island, 859. 
Tyras (DnieperX 88. 
Tyrb6 (Mpulchre) of 8aUh-ed-Din, 86a 
T3mi8(SourX11.844 
Tyrol, county, 899, 617, 58a 
Tyrone, in Ireland, 429. 
Tzernagora. In the Morea, 19a 
Tznrulum, city of Thrace, 858, 688. 
Tzycaniifterium, in Constantinople, 7. 
Tzympe, castle, 682. 



U. 

LT)eda,6S7. 

Udis, In Spain, 817. 

Udine (Forum JulilX 187. 

Udoria (BlarmolandX 459. 

Udvarhely, district, 56a 

Udward, council of; 671. 

Uechthuid, in Burgundy, 84a 

Uglitch, princii«lity, 468. 

Ugosz, comitat, 55a 

Ugria, 258, 456, 68a 

Ukermark, 517. 

Ukraina, 451. 

Ulm, republic, 644 

Ulpiana (TaureslonX 8a 

Ulpia Tn^Jana, 8a 

Ulster (UltoniaX 100, 219. 

Umbria (Picenum SuburbicariumX 6a 

Papal territory, 618. 
Umbrone, river, 252. 
Umeaa, city, 441. 
XJngannIa, province, 877. 
Ungarovlachia, 571. 
Ung-Var, 562. 
Unghvar, comitat, 55a 
Unna, river, 824 
Unstrut, river, 120, 164 
Unterwalden, canton, 400, 649. 
UpUnd, in Norway, 190. 

in Sweden, 225, 440. 
Upsala, 106, 212. 

archiepisoopacy, 489. 
Urbino, archiepiscopacy, 617. 
Urgel, county of, 248, 697. 
XJrl, canton, 400, 549. 
Uriel (LonthX county of; 28a 
Urrea, county, 597. 
Uskup (Scupl), 8a 
Ussora, province, 56a 
Us^usna, principality, 45a 
Uttca (PorU FarinaX 6a 
Utrecht (Ultr^ectum), 24a 

bishopric, 40a 
Uzeda,59a 
Uzea, in Provence, 49a 

bishopric, 892. 
Uzkull, on the DUna, 877. 



Tabrea, bishopric, 510. 

Yacen. See Waitzen. 

Vsdum (Vez), 28a 

Yagria, province, 877. 

Yaison, oMiopric, 892. 

Yal Levantina, 609. 

Yalad al Abiad, 604 

YaUd al Ahmar, 604 

Yalala (WaUisX 24a 

Yal d'Aoeta, county of; 84a 

Yal d'Agrigento, 699. 

Yal d*Amo, 416, 4ia 

Yal Cratla, province in Calabria, 888. 

Yaldl(;hiana,4ia416,4S0, 

Yal dl Demons, 699. 

Yald*El8a,4ia 

Yal di Greba, 4ia 

YaldilCazzars,699. 

Yal dl Nievolc, 4ia 480. 

Yal di Nolo, 699. 



Yal di Pesa, 4ia 

Yal dl Pisa, 420. 

Yalko, comitat, 559. 

Yal dl Seeia, 6(i9. 

Yalencia (kingdomX 2ir., 281, 820, 69a 

Yalenciennes, in Hainaut, 467, 497. 

Yalence, bishopric o£ 892. 

city on the RhAne, 244 498, 
Yalenia, castle of the Assassina, 864 
Yalentbi (Scottbh LowlandaX 7a 
Yaleria, in Pannonia, 46. 
Yaleria, in Italy, 6a 
Yaleria Yia, 6a 
Yalespir, seignory, 69a 
Yalladolid. 668, 590, 698, 68a 
Yalley of King Sverre, 297. 
Yallis Attffuttttna^ valley of Aoata, 16a 
Yallis Beats Mariie, monastery, 890. 
Yallis Clara, monastery, 890. 
Yallis Lffita, monastery of; 891. 
Yallis Lndda, monastery, 891. 
Yalli/^Oleil. See Yalladolid. 
Yallis Seguslsna (SensanaX defile of Sua, 

on Mount Cenis^ tsa 
Yallombroea, convent, 4Sa 
Valium AntoninL 7a 
Vallum UadHani (Picta* WallX 8, 7a 
Yalol^ county of; 2^ 888, 898, 488, 494 

duchy, 48a 
Valverde. 692. 
Yandallc kingdom, 184 
Yandalue (BftticaX 65. 
Yannes ( Yeuedl CastmmX 111, 470. 

bishopric oi; 890. 
Yaprio, castle, 4oa 
Yaractnm (GucretX capital, 889. 
Varaiii, county, 422. 
Yarch-Bosna, bishopric, 671. 
Yama, battlefield 01:669, 62a 
Yarofrch, province, 66a 
Yarsava, in the Morea, 19a 
Tasag-Pasa. 559. 
Yasconia ((iasconyX 68, 18a 
Yasconeadaa. See Biscaya* 
Yasai, district, 88a 
Yasvar, comitat, 667. 
Vaucluse, 6ia 
Yaucouleur, 48a 

Yaud (Pays deX countr, ftl6, 418, 661. 
Yaudetnont, county, 484, 649. 
YecUs (WightX island, 104 
Yeldenz, county, 68. 
Yelez-el-Blanco, 604. 
Yelez-Malaga, 604 
Yelez-el-Unbio, 604 
Yeletri, bishopric, 61 a 
Yellgosti, Sclavonic city in the Movss, 8fla 
barony, 867. 
bishopric, 867. 
Yenafh), in Lower Italy, 888. 
Yenaiasin, county, 502, 506, 618. 
Yence, bishopric of; 898. 
Yendic kingdom, 827, 281, 29a 
YendiU (VendsyaselX 82. 
Yendland. See Slavis. 
Yenedi Castrum (VanneaX UL 
Yenedoda (GwynedhX 108. 
Yend6me, county, 28a 
Yenetla, {mivince, 62. 
Yenetian Empire, 88a 
Yenice, 52, 158, lOT. 

duchy and republic, 271, 828, 411, 
414 606, 607, 618, m. 
Yenoea, county, 822. 
Yentimiglia, 216, 6ia 
Yenua* Temple at Papboa, 860. 
Yerbas, river, 565. 
Yerberia (VerberieX 181. 
Yeroelli, 412, 4ia 
Yerden, bishopric, 401. 
Yerdun, city of Lorraine, 228, 248, 60a 

bishopric, 4()1, 529. 
Yeres-Torony-Pass, 662. 
Yermandois, county, 288, 888, 898, 49a 
Yemeuil, 490. 
Yerocze, comitat, 659. 
Yerona, city of; 52, 180. 186, 811, 40a 

defiles of; 89a 

march of, 25a 
Yertus, county, 48a 
YeruUmium (St AlbansX 7a 
Yervitxa, in the Morea, 19a 
Ycsontlo (Besan^onX 71. 
Yesprim, bishopric, 671. 

comitat, 657 
Yeray (ViviaX 4ia 
Yexin, county of; 285, 806, 88a 
Ylana, 580. 

Yiborg, in Finnland, 442. 
Ylborg (ViburgumX in JuUand, 888, 894 
Yic-le-Comte, In La Tour d'Anvergne, 601. 
Yicenza(YicetiaX52. 

Lombard Duchy, 168. 

KepubUc, 406, 411, 414, 607. 
Victoria, 257. 
Vienna (VindobonaX on the Danube, 47. 

90,899,624 
Vienna, on the BhAne, 69, 119, 246, 46a 
Viennenais, 69. 

Yllnland (coast of Rhode IslandX 224 29a 
Yiken, district in Norway, 22a 
Vilaine, river, 47a 
Yilltza, in the Morea, 19a 
Ylllach, 178, &2a 
Villa do Infknte, 663. 
Villa Real, in Portugal. 676, 688. 
ViUars, sei«aieury 0^889. 
YiUa-Viffoaa, 684 
Viminadnm (GradisU^tX 84 
Vincennee, near Paris, 4ilM. 
Vindius Mons, 817. 
Ylneta (WollinX 107. 
VintonU (WinchesterX bishopric, 48a 
Yireley, battlefldd, near Nancy, 609. 
Viriand, province, 877. 
Vlre, city in Normandv, 49a 
Virodonum (YerdnnX 84a 
Yininam (near KlagenfbrthX 4a 
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Yifbye, on Gothland, 880, 444. 645u 
Vidcaja (Biscay), 257, 813, 68S. 
VlBou, city, 816, 580, &H MS. 
VMiabour, caniUl of Khonwan, 829. 
Vtsl-Gotblc kingdom, 123. 124» 125. 
Vbllca, citj ot, 812. 
Viaurgls (WeserX 80, 168. 
Vistula, river, 76, 87, 90, 91, 188, 191, 250 

812, 879. 8i>2. 449. 
Vita' Schola. abbey in Jutland, 294. 
Viterb<s bishopric, 616. 
Vitylo ((Htyloss in the Maina, 196. 
nUen, fbbinK colonicfl of the Ilanse, 545i 
Vivien, bishopric of. 892. 
Vivl5 ( Vovay), 418. 
Vodabl6, city, 6<ll. 
VofffsuM Mom (VosgesX 159. 
Vohrinscn, 541. 

VoivoiirtU (provinces) of Poland, 449. 
Volfta (Sha). 87, 88, 89, 90, 108, 109, 191, 

226, 258, 2M, 802, 804, 815, 829, 885, 456, 

458,460,68a 
Volhynia, 8u2. 
Volkan-Pa&i 559. 
Volo (lolkos), city oi; 878. 
Volterra, 415. 
Vnetbza, barony, 857, 60T. 
Yrandouk, fortress. 685. 
Vnltumus, river, 196. 
Vocladcnsis Campus (VoailloX 115. 
Vytitza, in Morea, 858. 



W. 

Waadt (Pay de VandX 246. 418, 551. 

Waczow. See Waltzen. 

Wadstcna, nunnery in Sweden, 489. See 

addenda. 
Wady-Ana (Ouadiana), 65. 
Wady-Ara, 604. 
Wady-Asch (Onadix), 604. 
Wady-Celito, 591. 
Wady-DaraI^ 646. 
Wady-al-Ete (Ouodaelte), 215. 
Wady-al-Jora, 6«V4. 
Waily-al-Kcbir (Ouadalqnivcir), 65. 
Wady-Musa, 11, 842. 
Wtermeland, in Sweden, 224, 440. 
WtrtUnga Strode 221, 2S9. 
Wa^a, in Ilolstein, 82. 
Walblingren (ViblingaX casUe of; 897. 
Waitzon, bbhopric, 871. 
Waketleld, battle o( 484. 
WaUlburg, c-ounty, 542. 
Waldock, oountv, 542. 
WaltlAtddte (Forest Cantons), 523, 543. 
Wale (Valdun), city, 474. 
WaleA, kingdoms oC 108, 148, 482. 
Wallachia. principality, 814,570, 685. 
Wallachia (Great), duchy oi; 868, 878. 
WallachcHBuIcarian Kingilom. 868, 867. 
Wallis cV^alais), county, 246, 551. 
Walls of Acricola. 78. 

Hadrian, 8, 7& 

Anastasius, 187, 625. 

Belisariua, 189. 
Wan, lake of, 627. 

WarcBger8<M> (Baltic), 222, 227. Addenda. 
WaraMlD, comltat, 559. 



Warasdin, fortress, 562. 

Warbola, ruins oC 877. 

Warinia, on the Vbtnla, blshoprio, 449. 

Warsawa, city, 812. 

principality, 449. 
Wartbnrp, castle. 519. 
Warten»toin. castle, 449. 
Washes of Lynn BeffK 484. 
Wasit, city, on the Tigria, 274 
Wateri'alls of the Dnieper, 226, 254, 815. 
Waterfonl, county, 219, 288. 
Water-town of Belgrade, 566. 
Wwlel, 517. 

Weibertreu, castle, 897. 
Weil, 523. 
Weilburg,&37. 

Weinland, district in Transylvania, 559. 
Woinslwrg, 897. 

Weissenburg, in Tran.iylvania, 88, 258, 559. 
Welfesholz, battle ot 8ia 
Welflc territories, 895. 
Wells, bishopric 488. 
Wencr, lake ot, 228. 
Wenlcnberg, castle and county, 548, 551, 

558. 
Wereja, principality, 458. 
Werie, principality of, 877, 584. 
Werrah, river, 109. 
Wertheim, 542. 
Wesel,40a 
Weser (VIsurpis), 80. 
Wessex ( Wt>st Baxonia), 104. 
Wesler-Bottn, 441. 
West Gothland. 801, 489. 
Westeraas, bishopric, 489. 
Westermanland, 440. 
WestfDld, district In Norway, 190. 
Wej* Frie*Und, 497. 
Westmanna-Land, 225. 
Westminster Abbey, London, 488, 484. 
Westminster Cnthedral (the Saxon), 291. 
Westminster Hall, London, 434. 
Wcstmlnrtcr Palace, 484. 
Westmoreland, 108, 2S6, 181. 
Westphalia, 898. 

duchy, 518. 
West Seaxas (West SoxonlaX 104 
Westria (Neustria), 146. 
Wa-«t-Wold, In Schleswig, SO. 
Wetter, lake ot, 228. 
Wettln, 519. 
Wexford, 219, 288. 
WexiO, bishopric, 489. 
WhcOe Fishery of the Saxons, 290. 
Whitehall, London, 484 
White Mountain, battle of; 520. 
White Russia, 452. 
White ScA, 87, 226. 
Wiatka, principality. 802. 

republic, 460. 
Wiasma, city, 456. 
Wiborg, 801. 
Wid<lln, 563, 635. 
Wled, county, 542. 
Wieliczka, 450. 
Wielun, nrovlnoe, 449. 
Wien. See Vienna. 
Wiener Wald, 524 
Wieeelbniv. comiUt, 557. 
Wigom (WorcesterX bishopric, 488. 



Wigton (Ilwiteme), in Galloway, sufh-agan 

of Glasgow, 2S7. 
Wiken, district in Norway, 190. 
Wlleika, city, 452. 
Wilja, river, 384 452. 
Wilna, province, 462. 
bishopric, 449. 
city, 462. 
Winchester, 289, 291. 488. 
Winchillgo (county of WlcklowX 429. 
Windlach, 548. 
Windsor Castle, 484 
Winloch, monastery, 483. 
Winterthur, 552 
Wipper, river, 582. 
Wlsbaden, 586. 

Wisbye, city in Gothland, 801, 880, 408, 444 
Wismar, 408, 584 
Wishera(l4'». See Wlssehrad. 
Wissehrad, in Bohemia, 515. 
Wissegrad, fortress in Hungary, 258, 662. 
Wisslgrudi Clilra, castle, 562. 
WIssera. See Visorgis. 
Witepsk, province, 462. 
Wittgenstein, county, 642. 
Wizlica, 446, 450. 

Wlachia (Blachia). See Macedonia, 269. 
Wladimir, ancient capital of Russia, 451, 

857. 
Wladimir, principality, 458. 

(Susdal), principality, 808. 
Wlaslaw, province, 449. 
Wlodomirz, principality, 802. 
Wolgast, 517, 535. 
Wolhynh^ 451. 
Wolkot river, 804. 

Wollin (Julln), Vendlc t«wn, 295, 877. 
Wolmar, batUefleld of, 877. 
Wolok, princiiwlity, 458. 
Wordingborg, 2ita 
Worms (Wormacia), 71, 171, 809, 400, 644, 

647. 

archbishopric, 249, 401. 
Wartemberg, county of. 899 

duchy. 622, 52& 
Wftraburg ( Wlroobuig), bishopric, 172,'249, 

899, 401. 
Wydon, in Berno, 658. 



X. 

Xalnctes (Saintes), 472. 

Xanthoe, 267. 

Xativa, 820. 

Xelvea, 820. 

Xenil, river, 604 

Xeres de Bad^Joz, 691. 

Xeres de los Caballeros, 576. 

Xeres de la Frontera, 197, 591, 60a 

Xerigordon, 827. 

Xucar, 820. 



Talk (Joppe\ 842. 

Tafit (Pilgrims) Gate at Jerusalem, 838. 

Talk (Onral) river, 90. 

Tadra (Jadera). SeeZara,260. 



Tar-Hifis'r, castle, 627, 62a 

Tassy, capital, 570. 

Yatreb (Yatrinpa). See Medlnah. SOL 

Yelvea See Klvaa. 

Yemamah, in central Arabia, 20.0. 

Yemen, in Arabia Felix, 20a 

Yeni Shchr (NeaiK^lis), 62Su 

Yermuk (llJeromaxX river, 204 

Yeme, river. 148. 

Yla (Isla), Island, 286. 

Ymes (lemes), in Finnland, 801. 

Yonne (Icanna), river, 70, 288. 

York (Eboracum), 78. 

Yssel, river, 178. 

Ysselmonde, 497. 

Yverdun, 66L 



Zabulistan (Af^antotan), 212, 276^ 886L 
Zacchaews castle at Jericho, 84a 
Zadaica, castle, 599. 
ZagorA, comltat, 559. 
Zagrab. See Amm. 

comitat,669. 
Zabringen, county of; 889, 64& 
Zahara, castle, 604 
Zakynthoe. See Zante. 
Zalaca, 816, 884, 576. 
Zamora, 25^ 816, 58a 
Zampullo, 599. 

Zante (Zakynthos), 269. 860, 621. 
Zara VecchUi. See Belt^n^L 
Zara (Yadra). 26<». 814, 828, 568, 607. 
Zaragoza, 257, 818. 884, 597. 
Zarand, comltat, 65a 
Zarmizegethusa, 8a 
Zaslav (Wlleika), 22a 
Zator, mincipality, 450. 
Zealand, county, 485, 497. 
Zehnie (division of the Gauen), lia 
Zeitunl (Lamia), 87a 
Zemplin, comiUt, 65a 
Zengh, county, 568. 
Zenta, province, 868. 

principality, 565, 566, 624, 
Zephyrion, in Pontus, 874 
Zerb«it,58a 
Zezere, castle, 579. 
Zia (Kcos), Island of; 859. 
Zicks (Zckhi), 92. 
Ziller-ThaU in Tyrol, 627. 
Zbigana, in Pontus, 874 
Zintlras. See Cintra. 
Zion, mount, 888. 
Zips, comltat, 450, 558, 560. 
Znaym, 51 a 
Zoflngen, 52a 
Zolth, comltat, 657. 
Zriny, county, 56a 
Ziitphen, cocmty, 542. 
Ziirich, city, 400, 548, 649. 
Z&richgau, in Souabto, 250. 
Zug, canton, 549. 

Zupania, districts in Sclavonia, 107. 
Zuyder-Sea, 497. 
Zweibr&cken (Deux Fonts), 620. 
Zwing-Uri, castle of Geesler, 562. 
Zwomick, fortress In Bosnia, 866. 



THE END. 
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